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PEEFAOE. 


Following  the  order  of  events,  this  book  should  be  the 
third  in  the  series  of  '^The  Leather-Stocking  Tales."  In 
"The  Deerslayer"  Natty  Bumppo,  ander  the  sobriquet 
which  forms  the  title  of  that  work,  is  represented  as  a  jonth, 
just  commencing  his  forest  career  as  a  warrior;  having,  for 
several  years,  been  a  hunter  so  celebrated,  as  already  to 
have  gained  the  honorable  appellation  he  then  bore.  In 
'^  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  he  appears  as  Hawkeye,  and 
is  present  at  the  death  of  yonng  TTncas ;  while  in  this  tale, 
he  reappears  in  the  sacme  war  of  '56,  in  company  with  his 
Mohican  Mend,  still  in  the  vig6r  of  manhood,  and  yonng 
enough  to  fed  that  master  passion  to  which  all  conditions 
of  men,  all  tempers,  and  we  might  almost  say,  all  ages,  sttb- 
mit,  under  circumstances  that  are  incited  to  call  it  Into  ex- 
istence. 
5  "  The  Pathfinder  **  did  not  origmally  appear  fbr  several 
years  after  the  publication  of  **  The  Rtdrie,**  the  woA  in 
which  the  leading  character  of  both  had  closed  his  career 
by  death.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  too  haeardous  experiment  to 
recall  to  life,  in  this  manner,  and  after  so  long  an  interval, 
a  character  that  was  somewhat ;a  &vorite  with  the  I'eading 
world,  and  which  hdd  been  regulaily  consigned  to  his 
grave,  like  iany  living  man.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this 
severe  ordeal  that  the  work,  like  its  successor,  "  ^e  Deer- 
slayer,"  '  has  been  so  little  noticed ;  scarce  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  know  all  about  the  three  earliest  books  of  the 
series  having  even  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
at  all.    Tliat  this  caprice  in  taste  and  &vor  is  iii  ho  way 
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dependent  on  merit,  the  writer  feels  certain ;  for,  though 
the  world  will  ever  maintain  that  an  author  is  always  the 
worst  judge  of  his  own  productions,  one  who  has  writ- 
ten much,  and  regards  all  his  literary  progeny  with  more 
or  less  of  a  paternal  eye,  must  have  a  reasonably  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  been  about  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  Such  a  man  n>ay  fyrvfi  too  Ugh  an  estimate  of  his 
relative  merits,  as  relates  to  others ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  he  should  fall  into  this  error,  more  than  another, 
9»  relates  to  himself.  His  genital  ataQdard  may  b^  raised 
too  high  by  me^u^  of  self-love ;  but,  unless  he  be  disposed 
to  maintain  the  equal  perfection  of  what  he  has  done,  as 
proba-bly  no  man  was  ever  yet  fool  enough  to  do,  he  may 
very  well  have  shrewd  coi^^tures  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  and  defects, of  his. own  productions. 

Thia  work,  on  its  apj^earance,  was  rudely  and  maliciously 
assailed  by  certain  individuals  out  of  pure  personal  malig- 
nancy. It  is  scarcely  worth  the  au,thor's  while,  nor  would 
it  have  any  interest  for  the  jce^er^  to  expose  the  motives 
and  frauds  of  these  indiyidjoais,  who  have  pretty  effectually 
vindicated  the  writer  by  their  own  subsequent  conduct. 
But  even  the  falsest  of  men  pay  so  much  homage  to  truth, 
as  to  strive  to  seem  its  votaries.  In  attacking  <^  The  Path- 
finder," the  persons  alluded  to  pointed  out  faults,  that  the 
author^  for  the  first  tinpte  has  now  ascertained  to  be  real ; 
and  ;i?QLuch  to  his  ^pri^e^  ^as.  of  mp^t  oi  them  he  is  entirely 
innocent  They  £^"0  p^ely  errors  of  the  press,  unless,  in- 
deed^  the  writer  can  justly  be  accused  of  having  been  a 
careless  proof-reader^  A  single  instance  of  the  mistakes 
he  means  may  be  given  io  explanation  of  the  manner  i;i 
which,  the  book  was  ioriginally  got*  up. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  was  at  first  called  "  Agnesi"  In 
the  fifth  oar  sixt]i  chapter  thi^  nam^  was  changed  to  ^^  Ma- 
l>el,"  and  the  ma^iwcript  was  altered  accordingly. .  Owing 
to  inadvertency^  hpwever,  the  original  appellation  stood 
in  several  places,  and  tbeprinoipaj  female  character  of  the 
bod^  on^  nowy  ha^  had  the  advantage  of  goisxff  by  two 
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names  1  Many  other  typographical  errors  exist  in  the  ear- 
lier editions,  most  of  which,  it  is  helieved,  are  corrected  in 
this. 

There  are  a  few  discrepancies  in  the  &cts  of  this  work, 
as  connected  with  the  &ct8  of  the  difS^ent  hooks  of  the 
series.  They  are  not  material,  and  it  was  thought  fairer  to 
let  them  stand  as  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  the  books 
were  originally  written,  than  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
text. 

In  yonthy  wheiir  belonging  to  the  navy,  the  writer  of  this 
book  aerred  for  some  time  on  the  great  western  lakes.  He 
was,  indeed,  one  of  those  who  first  carried  the  cockade  of 
the  republic  on  those  inland  seas.  This  was  pretty  early 
in  the  present  century,  when  -the  navigation  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  employment  of  a  few  ships  and  schooners. 
Since  that  day,  light  may  be  said  to  have  broken  into  the 
wilderness,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  penetrated  to  tens 
of  thoosanda  of  bea^tiful  valleya  and  plains,  that  then  lay 
in  '^grateful  shade."  Towns  have  been  built  along  the 
whole  of  the  extended  line  of  coasts,  and  the  traveller  now 
stops  at  many  a  place  of  ten  or  fifteen,  and  at  one  of  even 
fiifty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  a  few  huts  then  marked 
the  natural  sites  of  future  marta.  In  a  word,  though  the 
scenes  of  this  book  are  believed  to  have  once  been  as 
nearly  accurate  as  is  required  by  the  laws  which  govern 
fiction^  they  are  so  no  longer.  Oswego  is  a  large  and  thriv- 
ing town ;  Toronto  and  Kingston,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  compete  with  it ;  while  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukie,  and  Chicago,  on  the  upper  lakes,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  hundred  places  of  lesser  note,  are  fast  advancing  to 
the  level  of  commercial  places  of  great  local  importance. 
In  these  changes,  the  energy  of  youth  and  abundance  is 
quite  as  much  apparent  aa  ^c^thing  else  ;  and  it  is  ardently 
to  be  hoped  that  the  fruits  of  the  gifts  of  a  most  bo\;LntifuI 
Providence  may  not  be  mistaken  for  any  peculiar  qualities 
in  those  who  have  been  their  beneficiaries.  A  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  first  of  these  facts  will  render  us  grateful  and 
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meek ;  while  the  vain-glorious,  who  are  so  apt  to  ascribe  all 
to  themselyes,  will  be  certain  to  live  long  enough  to  ascer- 
tain the  magnitude  of  their  error.  That  great  results  are 
intended  to  be  produced  by  means  of  these  wonderful 
changes,  we  firmly  believe ;  but  that  they  will  prove  to  be 
the  precise  results  now  so  generally  anticipated,  in  consult- 
ing the  experience  of  the  past,  and  taking  the  nature  of 
man  into  the  account,  the  refiecting  and  intelligent  may  bo 
permitted  to  doubt. 

It  may  strike  the  novice  as  an  anachronism,  to  place  ves- 
sels on  Ontario  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but,  in  this  particular,  facts  will  fully  bear  out  all  the 
license  of  the  fiction.  Although  the  predse  vessels  men- 
tioned in  these  pages  may  never  have  existed  on  that  water, 
or  anywhere  else,  others  so  nearly  resembling  them  as  to 
form  a  sufficient  authority  for  their  introduction  into  a  work 
of  fiction,  are  known  to  have  navigated  that  inland  sea; 
even  at  a  period  much  earlier  than  the  one  just  mentioned. 
It  is  a  fact  not  generally  remembered,  however  well  known 
it  may  be,  that  there  are  isolated  spots  along  the  line  of 
the  great  lakes,  that  date,  as  settlements,  as  far  back  as 
many  of  the  oldest  American  towns,  and  which  were  the 
seats  of  a  species  of  civilization  long  before  the  greater 
portion  of  even  the  original  States  was  rescued  jfrom  the 
wilderness. 

Ontario,  in  our  own  times,  has  been  the  scene  of  impor- 
tant naval  evolutions.  Fleets  have  manoeuvred  on  those 
waters,  which,  half  a  century  since,  were  desert  wastes ; 
and  the  day  is  not  cUstant,  when  the  whole  of  diat  vast 
range  of  lakes  will  become  the  seat  of  empire,  and  fraught 
with  all  the  interests  of  human  society.  A  passing  glimpse, 
even  though  it  be  in  a  work  of  fiction,  of  what  that  vast 
region  so  lately  was,  may  help  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
knowledge  by  which  alone  a  just  appreciation  can  be 
formed  of  the  wonderful  means  by  which  Providence  iB 
clearing  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  dviHzation  aoroM 
the  whole  American  continent. 
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The  fertfle  ooimtrj  soath  of  Lake  Ontario,  lay  overshad* 
owed  by  a  beautiful  leafy  camopyy  duriug  uutold  ages. 

When  tihe  wondering  pale-faces  first  landed  on  the  shores 
of  that  inland  sea,  they  beheld  boundless  forests  stretching 
before  them,  forests  made  up  of  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  pine, 
and  maple,  of  the  most  noble  growth.  More  than  two 
centuries  passed  away  after  the  discovery  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  still  that  region  preserved  the  same  character  of 
a  grand,  shadowy  wilderness.  Slowly  and  reluctantly  as 
it  were,  those  great  old  trees  dropped  their  limbs,  bowed 
their  heads,  and  stretched  their  giant  trunks  on  the  earth. 
That  fluttering,  leafy  canopy,  vast  in  its  proportions,  beauti- 
ful and  delicate  in  texture,  ever-varying  in  its  aspects 
under  the  successive  changes  of  storm  and  sunshine,  of 
spring  and  autumn  —  that  living  canopy  was  not  to  be 
folded,  and  laid  aside  in  one  century.  The  brawny  arms 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  woodmen  were  needed  to  do 
the  work,  half  a  dozen  generations  or  more  toiled  out  a 
life-time,  one  after  the  other,  and  lay  down  in  their  graves 
ere  the  task  was  done.  It  was  not  until  the  first  years  of 
the  present  century  that  the  soil  of  that  region  was  thor- 
oughly opened  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Meanwhile  stirring  scenes  were  enacted  within  the  shady 
limits  of  those  forests.  There  were  grand  hunts  in  which 
whole  tribes  were  engaged.  There  were  wars  in  which  ex- 
tensive confederacies  were  in  arms,  wars  in  which  entire 
slans  were  exterminated.     Council   fires  were  lighted,  at 
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which  envoys  from  tribes  a  thousand  miles  distant  appeared 
to  negotiate  peace  or  war.  And,  very  soon  after  the  plant- 
ing of  the  first  colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Hud- 
sonj  the  pale-faces  came  along  those  foot-paths,  stretching 
ont  one  hand  for  the  peltries,  and  nflferjng  the  fire-water 
with  the  other.'  Stedthfl^,  and'  treat^herdusly,  the  astute 
diplomacy  of  Versailles  came  creeping  along  those  forest- 
trails.  In  shrewd  foresight  the  statesmen  of  France  far 
surpassed  those  of  Holland  and-  England.  Far-seeing,  far- 
reachmg,  were  the  plans  skillfully  woven  in  the  gilded  cabi- 
nets of  Yersailles  of  St.  Germain,  for  the  ultimate  mastery 
of  the  Continent  of  North  America,  at  kast  so  far  south 
as  Mexico.  And  thoroughly  were  those  plans  carried  out 
by  subordinate  legions  —  selfish  traders,  daring  adventurers, 
gallant  soldiers,  and  devout  missionaries,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  tens  of  thousands  of  these  were  working 
for  the  extension  of  French  power  in  North  America. 

And  what  has  it  all  availed  ?  One  touch  of  the  finger  of 
Providence  and  the  proud  fabric  so  cunningly  raised  has 
vanished  like  the  bubble  blown  by  a  child.  The  fiag  of 
France  is  an  alien  flag  to-day,  throughout  North  America. 

The  possession  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
was  early  deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment But  here  they  met  a  foe  who  not  only  faced 
them  bravely,  but  who  at  one  period  even  threatened  utteriy 
to  uproot  the  French  Colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Konoshioni,  the  United  People,  or  the  Iroquois  tribes  as 
they  were  called  by  their  French  neighbors,  held  the  whole 
country  to  the  southward  of  the  lake.  They  were  brave 
and  fierce  in  war.  They  were  astute  in  policy.  During 
nearly  a  century,  the  French  made  little  impression  on 
them.  At  length  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  And  they  came  by  the  river,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Oswego.  These  good  men  were 
early  employed  by  the  Canadian  authorities  in  a  semi-dip- 
lomatic   character,   and  it  was  the  intention  to  obtain  a 
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permanent  foot^hidd  in  the  oonntrj,  through  their  inflveaee, 
and  to  estabfish  coloniefl  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Onondaga* 
This  efibrt  iailed  Bat  still  for  many  yeam  the  Canadian 
government  Icept  their  e jes  fixed  upon  that  soathem  shore, 
eagerly  watbhiag- for  an  oj^portunity  to  •  seise  some  one 
ikvorable-  point  as  a  nndens  Ibr  Intoret  operations.  The 
month  of  the  Oswego  lUver  waa  the  site  ih^  most  ooveted 
as  the  key  to  tie  whole  £roqnoia  oonatry.  Chouegueni  as 
they  named  the  spot,  held  a  promiiieDt  place  in  their  plans 
and  is  constantly  mentioned  in  their  older  reoords.  Scarce 
a  meeting  betw<een  the  saehems  of  the  upper  tribiWi  and  the 
agents  of  the  French,  whether  at  Oiiendaga  or  at  Montreal, 
in  which  Ohoneguen  is  not  named>  BiM  the  rude  diploma* 
tists  at  the  Councfl.fire  of  Ondndaga,  Were  yery  unwilling 
to  yield  this-  ground  to  the  French.  A  wUd  In«Han  village, 
insignificant  in  size,  akid  chiefly  eocnpied  by  fishing  parties, 
was  found  there  by  the  first  French  missionary  explorers, 
and  continued  for  neady  a  centory,  the  oolj  hunuin  habita- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fort  Froatenao  was  built 
on  the  nortiiem  shore  of  the  lake  in  1672,  but  still  the  Ko- 
noshioni  warned  off  the  pal&^aces  from  the  ooveted  ground 
at  Choueguen.  In  1687  the  Frenoh  built  a  smi^l  fort  at 
Niagara,  but  it  was  demolished  a  year  later  to  satisfy  the 
jealousy  of  the  Indians.  Thirtyoihree  years  afterwards,  in 
1720,  the  Frendi  again  took  possession  <tf  the  same  ground. 
^  We  come  to  yon  howling^"  said  the  Indian  sachems  to 
the  Grovemor  of  New  York,  *^  and  this  is.  the  reason  we 
howl,  beeanse  the  Governor  of  Canada  encroaches  on  our 
land !  **  The  rebuilding  of  the  foii  at  Niagara  caused  the 
^  howling.^  Governor  Burnet  remoDstrated  with  the  French 
authoritks,  but  without  efieot  He  reeoLved  to  weaken  the 
importance  <^  diis  French  fort  by  buildii^  a  stronger  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  Blver.  It  appears  that  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  King  William  to  build  a  fort  at 
Osw^o,  some  thirty  years  earlier,  aitid  the  plate  and  furni- 
ture for  a  chapd  in  connection  with  the  fort  were  sent  over 
from  England.     But  the  death  of  the  King  prevented  the 
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plan  from  being  carried  oat*  The  work  wa«  now  to  be» 
done,  however.  The  Oiaiadian  goyemstent  were  thrown 
into  great  agitation  on  learning  Governor  Bnrnet's  inten* 
tion.  Agents  and  spiei .  pasBed  to  and  fro,  and  penetrated 
into  the  Iroquois  oonntrj ;  one  hundred  JSnglish  with  sixty 
canoes  were  found  in  the  Oswego  Biver'in  Oot9i>er,.l725  -^ 
at  which  the  S^rendi  agent  was.  faighlj  indignant*  The^ 
oiily  result  of  the  Fvench  negotiation  with  the  Iroquois  was. 
the  permission  obtained  firom  the  sachems  to  build  at  Niag- 
ara a  large  stone  house  and  two  small  vessels  •— *  barques^. 
In  the  summer  of  172^  there  wei«  three  hundred  English 
at  Oswego.  In  the  spring  of  1727,  a  strong  stone  fortified 
house  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Pjermission  was 
asked,  and  obtatned  from  the  Iroquois,  for  the  erection  of 
this  fort.  Sixtj  soldiers  with  aicaptain  lind  two  lieutenants 
were  sent  to  protect  the  workmen.  Two  hunidred  traders» 
already  on  the  ground,  were  also  embodied  as  militiA»  A 
permanent  garrison  of  twenty  men,  under  an  officer,  was 
stationed  there  when  the  work  was  completed. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  M.  de  Beaohamais,  Gov-* 
ernor  of  Canada,  sent  a  formal  remonstrance  in  true  diplo* 
matic  style  to  Grovemor  Burnet  upon  his  having  built  a 
^  Redout  *'  at  Chouegneny  which  he  diose  to  consider  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Utredit.  He  knew  from  spies  of  his 
own,  the  nature  of  the  works.  This  redoubt  was  in  fact  a 
very  substantial  stone  building  of  rough  masonry  and  clay, 
sixty  feet  by  twenty-four,  with  walls  four  feet  thick,  and 
with  galleries  and  loop^^holes.  There  were  at  that  time 
twenty  batteanx  and  e^ht  bark  canoes  lying  isi  the  little 
harbor.  ThM«  were  tents  for  the  troops,  and  seventy 
cabihs  for  Dutch  and  English  traders.  AU  this  eitoited  the 
diplomatic  ire  of  H.  de  Beaoharnais  to  the  highest  degree. 
He  had  sent  a  formal  summons  to  sarrender»  to  the  com*> 
mander  of  the  fort  at  Oswego,  a  week  before  writing  to 
Governor  Burnet,  which  to  us  at  the  present  day  appears 
rather  a  singidar  mode  of  praceeding.  The  English  offi- 
cer was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  garrison  and  d^moUsb  his 
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redoubt  *^  within  a  ftirtSBghtf*'  fidliiig-  in  widdi  the  severest 
measures  would  be  taken  to  pimish  his  ^  unjust  usurpation/' 

To  the  remonstranoe  of  M.  de  Beaohamaia,  Governor 
Burnet  sent  a  very  good  answer  quoting  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  whidi  dedared  the  Five  I^^ations  to  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  Ghreat  Britain*  The  questioa  was  referred 
to  London  and  yersaille%  and  like  other  QiattQrs  pf  dispute 
between  the  two  Crowns  was  held  in  abeyaaoe  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  8(Nne  lutiure  day  by  the  sword.  Meanwhile  fort 
and  garrison  were  unmolested. 

In  1743  the  French  had  three  sailing  wsseis  oi  fifty  or 
sixty  tons  on  Lake.QntariOb  The  first  £ngl{ah  vessel  on 
the  lake  was  a  snuill  schooner,  forty  feet  keei  with  four* 
teen  sweeps  Bsad  twelve  swivels.  She  was  lauilched  on  the 
2Sth  oi  June,  1755.  The  following  year  th^JSnglish  had 
three  fiat-bottomed  gun-brigs  afloat,  and  were  preparing  to 
build  others. 

The  fortifieations  at  Oswego  were  gradually  much  strength- 
ened and  enlarged.  A  new  £6rt  of  logs,  twenty  or  thirty 
inches  thick,  was  built  on  the  height  above  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river ;  the  wall  was  fourteen  feet  high,  and  protected 
by  a  ditch  fourteen  feet  wide«  A  third  fort  was  also  built  to 
the  westward  of  the  older  one,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and 
stones,  twenty  feet  ihick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  ditch 
in  front  foarteoi  feet  wideband  ten  feet  deep.  Cannons 
and  m<»iars  defended  these  ferts*  It  was  now  resolved  in 
the  councils  of  Canada  that  Chonegaen  should  be  attacked. 
But  the  defeat  of  General  Dieskau  at  Lake  Geoi^e  in  1755 
delayed  the  expedition.  It  was  only  delayed,  however. 
^  From  tjie  hour  of  itafenndation,  Chou^pMn  is  the  rallying 
ground  o#the  Indian  tribes^''  wrote  the  Governor  of  Canada, 
M.  de  Yaudreuil.  ^Fron  Ohouegiien  oonse  all  the  belts  and 
messages  that  the  English  scatter  among  the  &r  nations.  It 
is  always  at  Chonegaen  that  the  English  hold  councils  with 
the  Indians  ....  In  fine  Choueguen  is  the  direct  cause  of 
all  the  troubles  that  have  befiallen  the  colony.  Choueguen 
must  fell. 
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In  March,  1756,  as  a  preliminary  fitep,  the  Governor  of 
Canada  sent  M.  de  Lery  with  three  hundred  men  to  attack 
Fort  Bull,  where  the  English  kept  large  supplies  of  provis- 
ions for  Oswego.  This  party  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
skates,  and  marching  one  hundi'ed  and'  twenty  leagues 
through  the  forest  on  snow-shoesi  suddenly  a^ppeared  befbre 
Fort  Bull  Willi  a  summons  to-  surrender.  They  weire  an- 
swered by  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry.  M.  de  L6ry  then  forced 
the  gate  and  took  the  fort  by  stotm,  put  many  of  the  garri- 
son to  death,  and  burned  or  destroyed  a  very  large  amount 
of  provisiont  and  ammunition.  '  ' 

As  the  spring  opened,  in  April,  M.'de  Yaudreuil  «ent  a 
force  of  foui  oHfive  hundred  men  to  hang  about  Oswego,  in 
order  still  fvthjfer  to  cut  the  communication  between  that  fort 
and  its  enfllojiots.  The  whole  Colony  of  'New  York  was 
thrown  into  agitation  by  the  intdligenoe  of  these  move- 
ments. From  that  moment  mixed  parties  of  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  constantly  hovering  about  Oswego,  and  in  the 
forests  alcmg  the  river.  In  May,  M.  de  Yilliers,  a  Canadian 
officer  with  some  thousand  men,  landed  at  Hungry  Bay,  — 
Niaour^,  as  the  French  named  it,  ^- and  took  up  a  permanent 
position  there,  some  fifteen  leagues  from  Oswego.  Although 
France  and  England  had  been  virtually  in  a  state  of  war&re 
on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  colonies  during  the  last  two 
years,  yet  it  was  only  now  that  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
took  place  in  Europe.  In  June  and  July  there  were  fre- 
quent skirmishes  on  shore,  and  constant  crmsings  on  the 
lake. 

The  French  naval  force  varied.  Their  two  largest  vessels 
were  the  MarqutMe  de  VaudreuU  carrying  dight  8*pounders, 
8  axes,  and  8  swivels,  and  the  Ifuranj  with  B  sixes,  4  fours, 
and  8  swivels.  They  had  also  a  schooner  with  6  fonrs  and 
4  swivels,  and  several  smaller  craft. 

The  English  vessels  at  the  same  period  were  the  Ontario^ 
the  Oswego^  iSoQ  London^  a  brigantine,  the  Ptyt/an^ya  barque, 
and  other  smaller  craft.  A  naval  iacident  which  occurred 
in  June,  threatened  a  battle ;  two  English  vessels,  the  On- 
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tario  and  the  Oswego,  with  a  small  schooner  were  out  on 
a  craise,  when  they  were  met  by  font  French  vessels  of 
greater  force.  The  English  made  sail  for  Oswego,  the 
enemy  gave  chase  hat  without  other  success  than  taking 
the  small  schooner.  The  French  report  of  this  affair  is 
amusing.  ^  Our  little  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  in  number 
about  five  iressels,  having  met  the  English  fleet  amounting 
to  ten,  gave  them  battle.  We  have  taken  the  English  Ad- 
miral, put  the  other  to  flight,  and  obliged  two  to  run  ashore 
with  all  sails  set,  near  Fort  Oswego."     * 

On  the  dd  of  July,  Colonel  Bradstreet  with  two  hundred 
batteauz,  and  three  hundred  boatmen,  were  attacked  some 
miles  above  Oswego  by  a  Canadian  and  Indian  force,  vari- 
ously stated  by  the  French  themselves  as  numbering  jfrom 
four  hundred  to  nine  hundred  men,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  giving 
the  latter  number.  The  defense  was  a  gallant  one,  and  very 
creditable  to  the  boatmen.  Colonel  Bradstreet  took  posses- 
sion of  a  small  island  where  he  defended  himself  against 
three  separate  attacks,  and  subsequently  drove  the  French 
from  a  swamp  where  they  had  posted  themselves,  routed 
and  dispersed  them.  The  English  lost  forty  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  probably  larger. 
Such  was  the  report  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  essentially  correct. 

For  the  amusement  of  the  reader  we  give  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  which  taken  in  all  its  details  makes  a  very 
entertaining  little  bit  of  history :  — 

^  M.  de  Villiers,  who  did  not  lose  any  opportunity  to  an- 
noy the  enemy,  having  learned  from  his  scouts  that  the 
ChoueguMi  River  was  covered  with  batteaux,  designed  to 
await  the  enemy  at  a  portage^  but  a  party  of  Indians  did 
not  give  him  time  to  do  so.  They  fired,  when  the  Cana- 
dians were  ordered  to  fire  also.^  The  enemy  threw  them- 
selves with  their  batteaux  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
So  great  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Indians  that  eleven 
flung  themselves  in,  swimming.  They  were  on  the  island  Biir- 
roonded  by  the  English.    M.  de  Villiers  waded  across  with 
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fifty  meziy  and  some  officer^and  released  the  Indians.  We 
sent  word  to  the  English  to  surrender,  they  preferred  to 
throw  themselves  into  their  batteaux.  Our  Indians  and 
Frenchmen  rushed  into  the  water,  and  each  made  many 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  from  data  in  our.pQsses- 
sion  amounts  to  twenty-six  scalps,  and  thirty  prisoners.  De- 
serters report  our  having  put  more  than  four  hundred  of 
their  men  hors  du  combat.  This  mciy  aUaw  of  a  margin* 
Their  detachment  consisted  of  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
men  returning  from  victualling  Choueguem  Our  detach- 
ment amounted  to  four  hundred,  including  Canadiana  and 
Indians." 

Another  variation  follows ;  <^  Sieur  de  Yilliers,  being  on 
the  2d  of  July  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Frenchmen  and 
some  Indians,  fell  in  with  about  ^ve  hundred  batteaux  and 
thirteen  hundred  English,  whom  he  attacked  so  vigorously 
that  he  left  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  dead,  and  took 
forty  prisoners.  The  remainder  threw  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  abandoned  their  batteaux, 
which  were  burnt.  We  have  lost  six  men,  and  two 
wounded  in  this  affair." 

A  third  bulletin  to  the  Ministry  at  Versailles  is  in  the 
same  strain :  ^  This  detachment  has  had  occasion  to  harass 
the  enemy,  who,  at  the  close  of  June,  were  attacked  on 
their  way  by  water,  though  numfoenng  nearly  two  thousand. 
They  lost  four  hundred  men,  and  we  not  more  than  four  or 
five." 

The  veracious  report  of  an  Abb^,  a  private  letter,  must 
conclude  these  vanatj^ns  upon  History :  '^  In  the  beginning 
of  July,  while  M.  de  Yilliers,  a  Canadian  CSaptain^  was  ly- 
ing in  ambush,  in  the  river  Choueguen,  with  a  detachment 
of  eight  hundred  men,  our  Indians  fired  too  soon.  The 
enemy  amounted  to  fifteea  hundred,  whom  we  have  de- 
feated ;  eight  hundred  were  killed,  about  five  hundred  bat- 
teaux and  provisions  were  taken  and  burned.  We  lost  ten 
men." 

Let  us  now  resume  a  grave  fiuse,  and  return  to  the  actual 
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siege  of  Oswego,  which  fortunately  for  our  task  has  beou 
recorded  with  much  more  accuracy  than  the  reports  of  the 
prowess  of  M.  de  Yilliers,  in  his  encounter  with  Colonel 
Bradstreet. 

BegiIn^nt8  had  been  sent  forward  from  Quebec  early  in 
the  summer.  One  of  the  French  officers  recently  arrived 
in  America,  dedares  himself  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  country  ou  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  not  so  much  to  his  taste ;  his  regiment  had 
several  men  in  the  hospital  in  consequence  of  the  bites  of 
those  insects,  and  three  or  four  officers  were  suffisriiig 
severely  from  tumors  caused  in  the  same  way.  Montreal 
delighted  him ;  it  was  a  large  town ;  but  appeared  to  him 
in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  fire, "  as  all  the  houses 
are  of  wood." 

In  July  the  whole  French  force  was  moving  nearer  to 
the  threatened  fort  at  Choueguen.  On  the  29th  of  July 
M.  de  Montcalm  arrived  at  Frontenac.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  he  crossed  the  lake  to  Niouare  or  Sandy  Creek. 
The  force  under  his  command  was  about  three  thousaini 
men.  Among  his  artillery  were  guns  taken  from  General 
Braddock,  and  a  portion  of  the  cannon  balls  were  marked 
with  the  broad  arrow  of  England. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  vanguard  advanced  to  a  cove 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Oswego.  The  next  day  Fort  On- 
tario on  the  eastern  bank  was  invested  by  a  force  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  On  the  12th  the  military  works  of  the 
enemy  were  carried  on  vigorously  ;  batteries  were  erected  ; 
a  park  of  artillery  was  placed  i&  position ;  and  the  trenches 
were  begun.  The  fire  of  the  English  was  very  brisk.  The 
English  cruisers  were  hovering  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Suddenly  about  midnight,  the  fire  from  Fort  On- 
tario ceased — the  garrison  stationed  there  was  ordered,  by 
a  signal  from  Colonel  Mercer,  to  abandon  the  fort  and 
move  across  the  river  to  Fort  Oswego.  The  movement 
was  successfully  performed,  although  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  guns.     The  French  immediately  took  pos- 
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session  of  this  eastern  fort,  and  turned  their  whole  force 
against  Forts  Oswego  and  George  on  the  western  bank. 
A  large  battery  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Fort 
Oswego  in  the  rear ;  to  complete  this  work  twenty  pieces 
of  cannon  were  transported  tp  this  battery  during  the  night 
by  the  strong  arms  of  the  men,  the  whole  army  excepting 
those  in  the  trenches  being  engaged  in  this  severe  task.  At 
daylight  on  the  14th,  M.  de  Montcalm  ordered  the  Cana- 
dians and  Indians  to  ford  the  river  and  harass  the  enemy 
from  the  surrounding  woods.  Accordingly  with  M.  de  Rigaud 
at  their  head,  they  waded  across,  raising  frightful  yells,  which 
the  Indians  called  Salaquois ;  probably  the  death-whoop, 
said  by  those  who  have  heard  it  in  our  own  day  to  be  the 
most  fearful  sound  ever  uttered  by  human  beings.  The 
fire  of  the  English  was  briskly  kept  up  until  ten  o'clock. 
At  this  hour  they  unexpectedly  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and 
sent  two  officers  to  offer  capitulation. 

The  French  were  surprised  by  this  early  surrender  — 
after  a  fire  so  brisk  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  But  the 
death  of  Colonel  Mercer,  the  brave  commander,  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  step  —  which  could  not 
under  the  circumstances  have  been  long  delayed.  The  great 
rapidity  of  the  French  movements  in  opening  the  trenches, 
on  ground  so  difficult  to  work,  and  in  moving  their  artillery 
without  horses,  with  the  skillful  manoeuvres  of  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, seems  to  have  produced  the  impression  in  the  fort,  that 
the  besieging  army  was  much  Jarger  than  their  real  number. 
A  French  account  declared  that  '^  Choueguen  has  fallen,  or 
rather  surrendered  to  the  yells  of  the  Canadians  ai^d  In- 
dians.'' *^It  is  to  be  concluded,"  says  M.  de  Montcalm, 
"  that  the  English  when  transported,  are  no  longer  brave." 

This  was  a  very  important  success  for  Canada.  The 
French  appear  to  have  lost  about  eighty  killed  and  wound- 
ed. M.  de  Yaudreuil,  however,  in  his  official  despatches  to 
France,  says,  "  three  killed,  and  two  by  accident  / "  The 
English  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed  ;  prisoners,  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty,  among  whom  were  eighty  military  men, 
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and  twelve  naval  offioers.  Tliere  were  also  one  huudred 
and  twenty  women  in  the  fort.  Six  vessels  were  oaptured, 
one  of  eighteen  guns,  one  of  sixteen,  two  of  ten,  one  of 
eight,  and  two  hundred  barges  or  batteaux.  The  number 
of  guns  taken  waa  large ;  seven  pieces  of  bronze,  forty- 
eight  of  iron,  fourteen  mortars,  forty-four  swivels.  The  loss 
of  ammunition  w^s  very  great  .  A  large  amoux]^t  of  provis- 
ions was  found  in  the  fortt  including  nearly  fourteen  huu- 
dred barrels  of  flour,  and  biscuit,  nearly  the  same  number 
of  barrels  of  pork,  with  peas,  etc.,  etc  There  were  thirty- 
two  oxen  and  eleven  hogs  in  the  fort,  such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  this  frontier  fort.  Three  military  chests  of 
specie  were  also  captured*  The  prisoners  were  to  be  sent 
to  Montreal,  and  there  exchanged. 

In  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Oswego,  rumors  of  a 
massacre  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  by  the  Indian  allies 
of  M.  de  Montcalm,  soon  spread  through  the  colonies. 
These  reports  were  generally  believed  by  the  English  at  the 
time.  They  have  been  recently  contradicted.  And  yet 
there  is  good  authority  for  believing  that  some  painful  vio- 
lation of  the  articles  of  capitulation  actually  occurred.  One 
of  the  reports  sent  to  the  French  government  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage ;  ^  The  Indians  have  massacred  more  than 
a  hundred  pevsons  included  in  the  capitulation,  without  our 
being  able  to  prevent  them."  Another  report  says :  ^^  The 
enemy  have  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  including  tliose 
who,  wishing  to  escape  during  the  capitulation,  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians.*'  M.  de  Montcalm  himself  observes  : 
'*  The  Indians  wished  to  violate  it,"  i,  e.,  the  capitulation. 
'^  I  put  an  end  to  that  affair."  Siuch  passages  as  these  would 
not  have  been  sent  to  France  in  official  papers,  if  the  rumors 
had  been  entirely  without  foundation.  On  the  other  hand 
there  has  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Sir  William  John- 
son the  deposition  of  John  Yale,  an  eye-witness,  taken  in 
October,  1756,  which  declares  that  the  threatened  massacre 
was  prevented  by  M.  de  Montcalno,  who  ordered  his  men  to 
fire  upon  tl^  Indians  about  to  ^tack  the  prisoners.    Proba- 
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bly  some  of  the  English  were  killed  \ty  the  Indians,  before 
M.  de  Montcalm  resorted  to  severe  measures  of  restraint, 
but  the  number  could  not  have  been  as  large  as  the  colonists 
of  that  day  believed. 

The  French,  to  gratify  the  Iroquob  tribes,  destroyed  all 
the  works  at  Oswego.  The  fort  on  the  western  bank  was 
filled  with  condemned  pork  and  set  on  fire.  By  the  2l8t 
of  Aujgust  the  work  of  .destruction  was  completed,  and  the 
army  reembarked  for  Montreal.  A  large  cross  had  been 
raised,  however,  by  the  Abb^  Picquet^  on  the  site  of  the  fort, 
with  the  inscription  "  In  hoc  Signo  vincunt,"  and  near  it  a 
pole  with  the  arms  of  the'  king  of  France,  and  the  words 
^  Bring  lilies  with  full  hands."  As  the  French  fieet  sailed 
away  towards  Frontenac,  they  looked  back  upon  these 
proofs  of  their  prowess.  The  liKes  of  France,  however,  did 
not  take  root  in  that  soil,  they  were  a  mere'  passing  trophy 
of  war.  The  standards  taken  at  Oswego  were  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Montreal  by  the  Indians 
and  then  taken  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral ;  the  Indians 
declaring  that  these  flags  were  not  worthy  to  enter  the 
church  as  they  were  not  "  Christians."  They  were,  how- 
ever, hung  up  at  a  later  day  in  the  churches  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec. 

Oswego  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  English.  In  1759,  Gen<^ 
eral  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson  marched  against 
the  French  fort  at  Niagara,  which  surrendered  July  25. 
On  the  7th  of  August,  Sir  William  Johnson,  left  in  com- 
mand by  the  death  of  General  Prideaux,  returned  to  Os- 
wego. The  place  had  been  more  or  less  frequented  by  the 
traders  and  Indians  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
new  fort  was  now  planned  and  the  work  commenced  under 
the  order  of  Greneral  Gage,  who  arrived  about  the  middle 
of  the  month. 

It  was  at  this  period,  between  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort 
and  the  final  cession  of  Canada  to  England  in  1763,  that 
Natty  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  as  a  scout  on  the 
frontier.     During  those  years  Major  Lundie  was  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  fort*  Then  it  waa  that  Pathfiiiderr  and  Jasper 
Fresh-water,  and  Mabel,  and  the  old  Sergeant,  and  Cap, 
and  Arrowhead,  made  the  eventful  cruise  in  the  Scud,  re- 
corded by  the  author  of  the  ^  Pilot." 

The  country  between  the  banka  of  the  Mohawk  and  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  was  still  a  wilderness,  as  described 
in  the  ^Pathfinder/'  It  was  at  this  Tory  period  that  a 
little  girl  and  her  mother,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  garrison,  made  the  journey  between  Albany  and 
Oswego ;  and  half  a  century  later  the  little  girl,  then  Mrs. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  wrote  and  printed  her  recollections  of  the 
expedition.  It  is  difficult  for  us  of  the  present  day  to  think 
of  that  fertile  blooming  region  of  Western  New  York  as 
one  vast  foreat.  A  few  extracts  from  Mrs.  Qrant*s  volume 
may  amuse  the  reader,  as  they  will  lead  him  over  the  same 
track  passed  by  Mabel  and  her  sailor  uncle. 

^  The  first  day  we  came  to  Schenectady,  a  little  town 
situated  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  spot,  and  partly  supported 
by  the  Indian  trade.  The  next  day  we  embarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  with  six  batteaux,  and  came  early  in 
the  evening  to  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  imaginable, 
where  Fort  Hendrick  was  built,  so  called  in  compliment  to 
the  principal  sachem,  or  king  of  the  Mohawks.  The  castle 
of  this  primitive  monarch  stood  at  a  little  distance  on  a 
rising  ground  surrounded  by  palisades.  He  resided  at  the 
time  in  a  house  which  the  puUic  workmen,  who  had  lately 
built  this  fort,  had  been  ordered  to  erect  iot  him.  We  did 
not  &il  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  who,  not  choosing  to  de- 
part too  much  from  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  had  not 
permitted  divisions  of  apartments,  or  modem  furniture,  to 
pro&ne  his  new  dwelling.  It  had  the  appearance  of  a  good 
bam,  and  was  divided  across  by  a  mat  hung  in  the  middle. 
King  Hendrick,  who  had  indeed  a  very  princely  figure,  and 
a  countenance  that  would  not  have  dishonored  royalty,  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  beside  a  large  heap  of  wheat,  sarrounded 
with  baskets  of  dried  berriea  oi  diffi^rent  kinds ;  beside  him, 
his  son,  a  very  pretty  boy,  MHuewhat  older  than  myself, 
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was  caressing  a  foal,  which  was  unceremonioasly  introdttced 
into  the  royal  residence.  A  laced  hat,  a  fine  saddle  and 
pistols,  gifts  of  his  good  brother,  the  great  king,  were  hung 
round  on  the  cross-beams.  He  was  splendidly  arrayed  in 
a  coat  of  pale  blue,  trimmed  with  silver ;  all  the  rest  of  his 
dress  was  of  the  fashion  of  his  own  nation,  and- highly  em- 
bellished with  beads  and  other  ornaments.  All  this  suited 
my  taste  exceedingly,  and  was  leviel  to  my  comprehenddn. 
I  was  prepared  to  admire  King  Hendrick,  by  having  heard 
him  described  as  a  generous  warrior,  temble  to  his  enemies 
and  kind  to  his  friends :  the  character  of  all  others  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  deepest  impressions  on  ignorant  inno- 
cence, in  a  (Sountry  where  even  infants  learned  the  horrors 
of  war,  from  its  proximity.  Add  to  all  this  that  the  mon- 
arch smiled,  clapped  my  head,  and  ordered  me  a  little  bas- 
ket, very  pretty,  and  filled  by  the  officious  kindness  of  his 
son,  with  dried  berries.  Never  did  princely  ^ts,  or  the 
smile  of  royalty,  produce  more  ardent  admiration  and  pro- 
found gratitude.  I  went  out  of  the  royal  presence  over- 
awed and  delighted,  and  am  not  sure  but  I  have  liked  kings 
all  my  life  the  better  for  this  happy  specimen  to  whom  I 
was  so  early  introduced. 

"  This  journey,  charming  my  romantic  imagination  by  its 
very  delays  sind  difficull^s,  was  such  a  source  of  interest  and 
novelty  to  me  that  above  all  things  I  dreaded  its  conclu- 
sion, which  I  well  knew  would  be  succeeded  by  long  tasks 
and  dose  confinement.  Happily  for  me  we  soon  entered 
Wood  Creek,  the  most  desirable  of  all  places  for  a  traveller 
who  loves  to  Hnger,  if  such  another  traveller  there  be.  Tliis 
is  a  small  river  which  winds  irregularly  through  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley  of  the  most  lavish  fertility.  The  depth  and 
richness  of  the  soil  here  were  evinced  by  the  loftiness  and 
the  nature  of  the  trees,  which  were  hickory,  butternut, 
chestnut,  and  sycamores  of  vast  circumference,  as  well  as 
height.  These  became  so  top-heavy,  and  their  roots  were 
so  often  undermined  by  this  insidious  stream,  that  in  every 
isempestuous  night  some  giants  of  the  grove  fell  prostrate, 
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and  very  frequently  across  the  stream,  where  they  lay  iu  all 
their  pomp  of  foliage,  like  a  leafy  bridge,  imwithered,  and 
forming  an  obstacle  almost  invincible   to  all  navigation. 
The  Indian  lifted  his  light  canoe,  and  carried  it  past  the 
tree,  bnt  our  deep-loaded  batteaux  could  not  be  so  man- 
aged.    Here  my  orthodoxy  vras  shocked,  and  my  anti-mili- 
tary prejudices  revived,  by  the  swearing  of  the  soldiers ;  but 
then  sgahiy  my  veneration  fbr  my  father  was  if  possible  in- 
creased, by  his  lectures  against  swearing,  provoked  by  their 
transgression.     Nothing  remained  fbr  our  heroes  but  to 
attack  these  sylvan  giants  axe  in  hand,  and  make  way 
through  their  divided  bodies.    The  assault  upon  fallen  great- 
ness was  unanimous  and  unmerciful,  but  the  resistance  was 
tough,  and  the  process  tedious ;  so  much  so  that  we  were 
three  days  proceeding  fourteen  miles,  having  at  every  two 
hours'  end,  at  least,  a  new  tree  to  cut  through.     These  de- 
lays were  a  new  source  of  pleasure  to  me.    It  was  October ; 
the  trees  we  had  to  cut  through  were  often  loaded  with  nuts  ; 
and  while  I  ran  lightly  along  the  branches  to  fill  my  royal 
basket  with  their  spoils,  which  I  had  great  pleasure  in  dis- 
tributing, I  met  with  multitudes  of  fellow  plunderers  in  the 
squirrels  of  various  colors  and  sizes,  who  were  here  num- 
berless.   This  made  my  excursions  amusing.     We  travelled 
from  one  fbrt  to  another ;  but  in  three  or  four  instances,  to 
my  great  joy,  they  were  so  remote  from  each  other  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  encamp  at  night  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.     This,  in  a  land  of  profound  solitude  where  wolves, 
foxes,  and  bears  abounded,  and  were  very  much  inclined  to 
consider  and  treat  us  as  intruders,  might  seem  dismal  to 
wiser  folks.     But  I  was  so  gratified  by  the  bustle  and  agi- 
tation produoed  by  our  measures  of  defense,  and  actuated 
by  the  love  which  all  children  have  for  mischief  that  is  not 
&tal,  that  I  enjoyed  our  night's  encampment  exceedingly. 
We  stopped  early,  wherever  we  saw  the  largest  and  most 
combustible  kinds  of  trees.     Cedars  were  great  &vorites, 
and  the  first  work  was  to  fell  and  pile  upon  each  other  an 
incredible  number,  stretdied  lengthways ;  while  every  one 
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that  could  was  busied  in  gathering  withered  branches  of 
pine,  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  pile,  and  make  the 
green  wood  bum  faster*  Then  a  train  of  gun-powder  was 
laid  along  to  give  fire  to  the  whole  fabric  at  once,  which 
blazed  and  crackled  magnificently.  Then  the  tents  were 
erected  dose  in  a  row  before  this  grand  conflagration.  This 
was  not  merely  meant  to  keep  us  warm,  though  the  nights 
did  begin  to  grow  cold,  but  to  frighten  wild  beasts  and 
wandering  Indians.  In  case  any  such,  belonging  to  hostile 
tribes,  should  see  this  prodigious  pile,  the  size  of  it  was 
meant  to  give  them  an  idea  of  a  greater  force  than  we  pos- 
sessed. 

"  In  one  place,  when  we  were  surrounded  by  hills  with 
swamps  lying  between  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
congress  of  wolves,  who  answered  each  other  from  opposite 
hills  in  sounds  the  most  terrific  Probably  the  terror  all 
savage  animals  have  of  fire,  was  exalted  into  fury  by  seeing 
so  many  enemies  whom  they  durst  not  attack.  The  bull- 
^  frogs,  those  harmless  but  hideous  inhabitants  of  the  swamps, 
seemed  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  and  roared  a  tremen- 
dous bass  to  this  bravura  accompaniment.  This  was  almost 
too  much  for  my  love  of  the  terrible  sublime;  some  women 
who  were  our  fellow-travellers,  shrieked  with  terror ;  and 
finally  the  horrors  of  that  night  were  ever  after  held  in  aw« 
ful  remembrance  by  all  who  shared  them." 

More  tiian  half  a  cencury  passed  away  after  the  journey 
recorded  by  the  officer's  daughter,  whose  narrative  was  pub- 
lished in  1808.  And  still  the  region  about  Oswego  was 
essentially  a  wilderness.  During  that  very  year  1808,  a 
yomig  American  naval  officer,  the  future  author  of  the 
''  Pathfinder,"  made  the  same  journey,  in  oompany  with  a 
party  of  messmates  who  had  been  ordered  to  Lake  Ontario. 
Oswego  was  still  very  thoroughly  a  frontier  station,  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization.  The  young  officers  had  a  weary 
tramp  of  a  week  or  two  over  ground  which  may  now  be 
j^assed  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  neither  canal,  steamboat, 
nor  railroad  to  shorten  the  distance  between  Albany  and 
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Oswego,  when  this  party  moved  from  the  8e»-board  to  the 
Lake  shore.  But  the  young  officers  enjoyed  extremely  the 
novelty  of  the  change,  and  the  spice  of  adventure  con- 
nected with  it.  They  considered  it  a  piece  of  especial 
good  luck  for  sailors  to  find  thefn^ves  drifting  through  a 
forest^  and  ^11  in  the  way  pf  daty.  Many  were  the  amus* 
ing  anecdotes  told  by  Mf*  Cooper  in  later  years  in  connec- 
tion with  this  service  qn  Lake  Ontario ;  he  always  looked 
back  to  it  with  pleasure,  and  continued  through  life  on  the 
most  friendly  ter^ls  with  the  officers  belonging  to  the  ex- 
pedition. Idore  than  one  of  these  gentlemen  declared  at  a 
later  day  that  he  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  their  mess  i 
of  a  gay  and  buoyaiit  nature,  he  was  overflowing  with 
vivacity,  and  ML  of  cppversatipn*  His  physical  activity 
was  also  remarkable.  So  vigorous  and  sound  was  his  con- 
stitution that  his  comrades  declared  that  be  rarely  encum- 
bered himself  with  doak  or  ovprcoat,  even  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero. 

In  those  days  travellers  movifig  towards  the  western  wilds 
on  Lake  Ontarioj^  or  the  Grenesep  country,  very  generally 
embarked  at  Schenectady,  ascending  the  Mohawk  in  what 
wpre  still  called  batteauj^ 

The  Erie  Capal  had  already  been  thought  of.  Among 
those  who  had  giyei^  tl^e  subject  no  little  attention  was  the 
&ther  of  the  young  j^xi^LshipuMm  then  slowly  ascending  the 
Mohawk.  In  a  letter  of  Judge  Cooper,  written  apparently 
about  the  year  1805,  the  following  passages  ocqur  relating 
to  thii  ijiinptHrtant  qne^tipn.  Speaking  of  the  valleiy  of  the 
Mohawk  and  {he  western  lakes,  he  says :  — 

^  The  trade  of  this  vast  country  must  be  divided  between 
Montreal  and  New  Ypri^  ai;iMi  the  half  of  it  thus  lost  to 
the  United  States,  ujUess  an  inland  communication  can  be 
fpnoe^  &om  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  This  project 
worthy  of  a  nation's  enterprise  has  been  some  time  medi- 
tated by  individuals.  Of  its  practicability  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  while  the  world  has  a0  yet  produced  no  work  so . 
noble,  nor  has  the  universe  such  another  situation  to  im-  > 
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prove.  Its  obvious  utility  will  hereafter  challenge  more 
attention;  men  of  great  minds  will  turn  their  thoughts, 
and  devote  their  energies  to  its  accomplishment,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will  be  one  day  achieved. 

^  The  sur&ce  of  Lake  Erie  is  elevated  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  Htidson  at  Albany.  A 
canal  large  enough  for  sloops  of  fifty  ums  burden,  will  not 
only  bring  the  produce  of  these  great  and  rich  tracts  of 
land  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  its  capital,  but  will  secure 
all  the  trade  and  productions  of  the  vast  country  which  sur- 
rounds the  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior. 
Were  this  once  effected,  a  sloop  might  then  perform  an  in- 
land voyage  of  seventeen  hundred  miles  1 

**  The  trade  of  Lake  Erie  already  supports  twenty-three 
ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  sloops ;  and  Ontario  twelve. 

'<  The  United  States  have  millions  of  acres  in  the  Michi- 
gan country,  of  which  the  produce  by  this  operation  would 
be  transportable  to  a  market. 

<^  How,  you  ask,  and  by  what  funds  is  this  great  work  to 
be  accomplished?  Without  presuming  that  my. opinion 
should  be  the  guide  in  bo  important  a  concern,  it  is  enough 
if  I  can  point  out  one  way  in  which  it  may  be  possible,  and 
I  think  the  mode  I  am  about  to  propose  not  only  possible, 
but  very  practicable.  The  State  of  New  York  may  cede 
the  track  of  this  canal  to  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  may  then  grant  a  charter  to  a  company,  with  strong 
rights  and  immunities,  and  the  fdlest  security  the  general 
laws  will  admit  of-^  in  short  whatever  would  encourage 
the  European  capitalist  to  adventure  in  tins  mi^^ficent  en- 
terprise. Let  the  United  States  take  shares  to  the  amount 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  will  serve  as  an  encourage- 
ment and  security  to  the  foreign  capitalist  and  be  a  safi^ 
guard  against  the  effecU  of  those  fluctuations  in  councils, 
and  public  opinions,  to  which  the  affairs  of  men  are  every- 
where liable. 

'*  The  banks  of  this  canal  would  become  a  carriage*road, 
and  one  of  the  most  beaotiftd  in  the  universe.    That  most 
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tftTftctive  and  gratifying  object,  the  fiiOs  of  Niagara,  would 
of  itself  create  a  thoronghfiire)  and  the  product  of  the  tolls 
on  the  turnpikes,  and  canal  gates,  would  raise  a  revenue 
sufficient,  in  a  yery  short  time,  to  requite  the  undertakers. 
No  stranger  hut  would  make  this  tour  his  object,  and  no 
traveller  of  taste  would  leave  it  uncelebrated.  But,  as  this 
speculation  lies  in  the  province  of  fiincy,  and  may  be  treated 
as  a  vision,  I  leave  it" 

Different  indeed  was  the  aspect,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  in  those  days,  from  what  it  has 
since  become.  If  the  canal  was  considered  visionary,  what 
would  have  been  thought  of  the  railroads,  and  of  the  tele- 
graph which  only  thirty  years  later  was  planned  by  a  friend 
of  the  young  midshipman,  then  slowly  moving  up  the 
troubled  current  of  the  stream.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
boat,  then  in  general  use  on  the  Mohawk,  by  which  the 
produce  of  the  interior  moved  down  the  stream  towards  the 
Hudson,  and  the  manuiisictures  of  the  sea-board  were  car- 
ried to  Utica  and  the  small  towns  farther  west.  The  Sche- 
nectady  boat  was  smaU,  fiat-bottomed,  and  rigged  with  an 
ungainly  sail,  though  depending  chiefly  on  the  muscular 
power  of  the  boatmen  with  their  oars  or  poles.  The  Dur* 
ham  boat,  of  which  there  were  large  numbers,  was  long, 
shallow,  and  nearly  flat-bottomed.  These  batteanz,  as  they 
were  called,  were  chiefly  worked  by  means  of  a  pde,  ten 
feet  long,  shod  with  iron,  and  crossed  at  short  intervab 
with  small  bars  of  wood ;  the  men  would  place  themselves 
at  the  bow,  two  on  each  side,  thrust  their  poles  into  the 
channel,  ajad  grasping  the  wooden  bars  successively,  work 
their  way  towards  the  stem,  impelling  the  boat  forward  by 
this  laborious  mov^nnent  These  Durham  boats  found 
their  way  from  the  Mohawk  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were 
much  used  on  the  Canadian  waters.  And  it  was  said  that 
one  of  these  craft  went  into  the  Missouri  River,  making 
an  iolaDd  voyage  of  six  weeks,  from  the  rude  wharf  at  Sche- 
nectady. The  Mohawk  boatmen  were  singularly  skillfiil  in 
those  tames ;  Uiey  made  the  trip  to  Utica,  about  one  hundred 
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Biiles,  against  current  and  rapids,  and  returned  in  nine 
days !  Two  miles  and  a  half  in  an  hour,  was  the  usual 
speed  against  the  current. 

The  young  midshipman  was  the  guide  of  the  party  as 
they  moved  slowly  up  the  riven  He  was  thoroughly  £imil- 
iar  with  tiie  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  his  own  home  among 
the  Otsego  Highlands  lying  sonm  five  and  twenty  miles  to 
the  southward.  The  two  fine  stone  houses  semi-fortified, 
huilt  hy  Sir  William  Johnscm  more  than  half  a  century 
earlier,  were  passed.  And  in  the  same  reach  of  the  river 
a  singular  Indian  antiquity  was  observed,  which  is  no 
longer  visible ;  it  was  a  picture  wriUng,  on  a  rock  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  representing  a  canoe  with  seven  warriors 
in  it  The  coloring  was  red,  the  figures  rode  as  usual,  but 
every  line  had  its  meaning  to  the  In^an  eye.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  some  Mohawk  war  party  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie, 
a  little  fort  and  churdi  built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  the  benefit  of  tfa«  Mohawks,  were  still  standings  In 
those  days  the  boatmen  g«:ierally  stopped  at  this  point,  for 
a  supply  of  water  from  a  peculiarly  fine  spring.  At  Fort 
Plain,  the  little  block  house  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  village  was  st^l  in  good  condition.  At  Little  Falls  the 
travellers  came  to  one  of  the  first  steps  in  internal  improve- 
ment undertaken  in  our  State,  lliere  was  a  successicm  of 
five  canal  locks  at  the  Portage  as  it  was  formerly  oalled,  fi>r 
the  passage  of  loaded '  boats  to  and  fro.  They  were  first 
used  in  1803.  General  Schuyler  had  superintended  this 
work,  which  was  a  first  step  towards  the  Erie  Canal*  These 
locks  had  been  originally  built  of  wood,  but  in  1808  they 
were  rebuilt  of  stone.  The  cost  of  each  lock  was  $10,000. 
The  tolls  in  1808  were  $4,700.  In  the  course  of  three 
months  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  boats  would  pass. 

Only  six  days  were  required  i(x  this  voyage  belween 
Sdienectady  and  Utica !  This  was  a  pleasant  little  village^ 
where  twenty  years  eariier  there  was  only  one  house.  It 
oould  now  boast  some  two  hundred  and  fiffy  houses,  and 
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about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  was  not  aonsidered 
>o  well  built,  however,  as  Cooperatown,  a  sister  village  in 
Otsego  county. 

The  batteauz  still  moved  up  the  Mohawk  to  Bomei  the 
site  of  Fort  Stanwix ;  here,  at  one  hundred  and  six  miles 
from  Schenectady,  the  first  stage  of  the  voyage  was  com- 
pleted on  the  seventh  day.  Here  in  the  last  century  was  a 
fiEimous  portage,  between  the  head  waters  of  th^Mohawk,  and 
those  of  the  Wood  Oeek.  A  duster  efforts  had  arisen  one 
after  the  other  thont  this  portage,  but  they  were  already  in  a 
roinous  condition.  And  here  again,  were  a  cluster  of  locks, 
and  a  bit  of  canal  -to  connect  the  eastern  and  the  western 
waters.  The  travellers  and  their  batteaux  were  soon  float- 
ing on  Ihat  dark  and  sluggish  stream,  the  Wood  Creek,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day  they  reached  the  Oneida 
Lake,  a  broad  sheet  of  dark-colored  water,  unwholesome 
to  drink,  and  strangely  blended  with  small  dark  particles 
called  the  Lake  Uossom^  by  the  boatmen.  It  was  very  rich 
in  fish,  the  boatmen  asserting  that  more  than  a  hundred  large 
salmons  would  sometimes  be  caught  in  a  day,  by  a  small 
party  with  a  seine.  These  hundred  fish  would  sell  for  $75. 
It  was  a  day's  voyage,  with  the  oars  and  poles,  across  the 
lake,  against  a  head  wind.  Another  day  was  needed  to 
bring  the  boats  to  ^  Three  River  Point,"  where  the  Oneida 
and  Seneca  unite,  to  form  the  Oswego  River,  which  is 
twenty-five  miles  long,  full  of  rooks  and  rapids,  and  at  that 
period  flowed  through  a  country  still  essentially  wild.  Vast 
reaches  of  unbroken  forest  lay  on  either  side,  .east  and  west 
The  Oswego  Fall,  with  its  rocks  and  fiMuniag  waters,  mak- 
ing a  descent  of  twelve  feet,  was  passed  on  foot;  the  boats 
with  a  light  lading  were  carried  down  safely  by  very  skill- 
ful pilots.  Some  months  later  a  large  cannon,  a  thirty*two 
pounder,  was  carried  safely  down  the  &11  in  a  boat,  the 
officers  standing  on  the  shore  anxiously  watching  its  descent 
The  twelfth  day  the  boats  readied  the  port  of  Oswego. 

The  little  village  had  an  odd  aspect     The  old  fortifica- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  entirely  in  ruins. 
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There  were  ruinfi  also  of  old  Batch  trading-houseg,  of  soma 
strength  y  these  bnHdings  were  of  stoney  built  around  a  long 
square,  upon  which  all  their  doors  opened  within,  for  seen-* 
ritj.  One  of  these  houses  bore  the  date  of  1711,  some  six- 
teen years  before  the  building  of  thd  first  English  fort. 

The  foundation  of  the  American  village  did  ti6t  take 
place  until  twenty  years  after  the  Peace,  in  180^.  The  old* 
est  settler  had  many  adyenturous  stories  to  tell  the  young 
officers,  of  the  hardships  he  and  \na  &mily  had  undergone 
in  the  dark  ages,  five  years  earlier.  He  rode  forty  miles  to 
mill.  He  had  not  one  neighbor  when  he  built  his  solitary 
dwelling.  The  nearest  market,  for  common  necessaries, 
was  one  hundred  miles  distant. 

There  was,  however,  quite  a  brisk  trade  at  the  wharves 
in  1808,  some  nine  or  ten  vessels  belonging  to  the  port 
passing  constantly  to  and  fro.  Many  of  them  were  laden 
with  Onondaga  salt  And,  strange  to  say,  others  carried 
tea  and  Chinese  and  East  Indian  goods  to  Canada.  Upper 
Canada  depended  chiefly  upon  Oswego  foj:  these  luxuries. 
There  were  several  small  taverns,  and  about  a  dozen  houses, 
with  a  few  log  huts,  lliere  were  several  large  warehouses 
filled  with  salt,  tea,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  winter  these  were  shut 
up.  The  whole  village  went  to  sleep  like  the  bears*  during 
cold  weather ! 

Wild  animals  still  prowled  through  the  adjoining  forest ; 
bears,  wolves,  and  panthers  were  not  wanting.  Of  deer 
there  was  an  abundant  supply.  And  one  or  two  fresh 
beaver-dams  were  only  a  cdiort  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  officers  supplied  their  mess  bountifbUy  with 
venison,  axA  bear's  meat,  to  say  nothing  of  grouse  and 
water-fowl;  and  few  days  passed  without  a  fishing-^arty. 
Tlie  fi^  in  the  Ontario  were  excellent,  and  stories  were 
told  of  the  capture  of  sturgeon  weighing  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds,  of  the  celebrated  musoalonge  of  half  that  w^ht, 
and  of  salmon  very  nearly  as  large,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
white-fish,  the  Oswego  bass,  and  rock  bass.  While  throw- 
ing himself  with  all  his  usual  spirit  into  these  hunting  and 
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fishing  expeditioiu,  tlie  yimng  midBhipman  was  never  muoh 
of  an  angler.  He  generally  required  something  more  of 
movement  and  excitement  in  his  oat-door  recreations.  He 
was  particolarly  lond  of  caroising  and  exploring  expedi- 
tions  along  the  lake  shoro.  But  whether  afloat  or  ashore 
the  mess  led  a  merry  life»  they  were  all  yoang,  on  excel- 
lent terms  with  each  other,  and  their  duties  at  the  moment 
were  lights 

la  later  years  Mr.  Cooper  often  mentioned  with  pleasure 
little  inddents  oonneeted  with  this  period  of  half  garrison, 
half  sailor  life.  On  one  occasion  while  on  a  jonraey  through 
tibe  wilderness  to  Buflklo,  they  stopped"  for  the  night  at  a 
mde  fixmtier  inn — perchance  on  ground  which  has  now 
become  the  heaH  of  a  large  city.  Mr.  Cooper  acting  as 
eatererfor  die  party,  inqun*ed  into  the  state  of  the  larder. 
Mme  host  shook  hh  head  rueftiUy ;  he  could  promise  very 
little ;  had  they  come  a  few  weeks  earlier  he  could  have 
done  better,  but  the^e  was  nothing  to  speak  of  in  the  house 
that  day.  **  Give  xm  what  you  ent  yourself;  you  must  have 
food  of  some  kind !  ^  Mine  host  looked  melancholy ;  on  his 
honor,  he  assured  the  officers,  lie  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
set  befbre  them,  but  grouse,  venison  steaks,  and  brook- 
trout  $  and  maybe  his  wife  could  find  cranberries  for  a  tart ! 
A  montli  earlier  they  eould  have  had  Med  pork  fit  for  the 
President,  with  a  pumpldn  pie  after  it ;  but  they  must  not 
expect  any  delicacies  now.  ^  Gktme  's  plenty,  but  nothing 
else!''  'added  the  publican  with  a  sigh.  Mine  host  was 
pining  for  salt  pork  I  There  was  at  that  time  an  atnusing 
character  in  t^e  jiew  village,  who  afiforded  no  little  entertain- 
ment to  the  young  officers ;  this  was  a  half^fle^ed  medical 
genius,  froiii^  New  England,  with  long  lank  figure,  strongly 
marked  face,'  fiill  of  small  professional  vanities  and  preten- 
sions, and  -with  an  intensely  nasal  twang  in  his  pedantic 
speech ;  but  withal  a  good  fellow  in  the  main.  The  Doctor's 
visits  to  the  mess  were  always  a  very  especial  entertainment. 
When  writing  the  "  Koneers  '*  at  a  later  day,  Mr.  Cooper 
ventured  to  introduce  this  old  Oswego  acquaintance  to  the 
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reader,  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Kinathan  Todd.    It  was  said 

that  he  had  meanwhile  removed  farther  west^  changed  hia 
profession,  grown  rich,  and  would  probablj  not  hate  known 
himself,  if  he  ever  read  the  hocik.  The  servanC  of  the  mesa 
was  a  very  raw  Irish  iad,  but  recently  landed ;  he  was  a  thor* 
ough  Paddy  of  the  most  amusing  sort,  fiiU  of  blarney  and 
blander,  an  unceasing  source  of  amusement  to  the  young 
men.  On  one  occasion  the  table-doth  took  fire ;  Paddy  waa 
at  the  moment  filling  a  tea-pot  on  the  tabJe,  from  an  ample 
kettle  in  his  )umd.  <^  Pour  the  water  on  the  cdoth,  Pat !  ** 
called  out  one  of  the  ofGk)enu  ^^  Shure  the  wather  is  hoif 
your  honor  r*  exdscimed  Pat  in  great  dismay,  holding  the 
kettle  at  a  very  safe  distance  from  the  biasing,  doth,  hi» 
face  meanwhile  exhibiting  the  most  ludiorous  expression  of' 
the  buU  ph^HoijpMmy  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Mr. 
Cooper  often  lau^d  heartily  at  the  mere  rgcdkctioit  of  the 
poor  fellow's  bewildered  counteuajice. 

The  bright  ide»  of  giving  a  ball  ocoureed  to  the  young 
gentlemen.  A  fiddle  and  a  ball-room  were  procured  wiUi- 
out  much  difficulty.  ■  With  fiags  and  evergreens  the  bare 
walls  could  be  made  to  look  festal.  The  lights  were  a  diffi- 
culty. Pine  knots  were  proposed  by  a  wag.  This  idea  was 
indignantly  rejected.  By  skillful  strategy,  a  large  jnumber 
of  dip  tallow  candles  were  secoredf  sufficient  for  quite  a  bril- 
liant iUuminaiion ;  all  sorts  of  original  ideas  were  resorted 
to,  some  military,  some  culinary,  to  provide  candlesticks, 
and  impromptu  chandeliers.  Thus  far  the  plan  looked  prom- 
ising ;  but,  where  were  the  ladies  to  grace  the  revels  ?  Alas, 
ladies  in  northern  New  York  were  then  very  few,  and  very 
far  between  1  After  counting  over  every  woman  in  the  new. 
village  who  could  be  supposed  capable  of  dancing,  there  still 
remained  not  a  few  of  the  dancing  men  likely  to  be  partner- 
less.  But  a  dance  they  were  resolved  to  have,  and  more^ 
over  by  sending  out  two  or  three  ox-teams,  accustomed  to 
wading  small  rivers  and  making  their  way  through  swamps, 
hopes  were  held  out  of  securing  a  dozen  more  damsels  from 
a  distance ;  boats  skillfully  commanded  were  alsp  sent  along 
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Ae  coMt  and  up  the  rirer,  to  capture  a  few  more.  The 
eyentful  evening  came.  A  delicate  point  had  to  be  decided. 
How,  and  by  what  rales,  so  man j  milefl  fk^om  a  regular 
drawing-room,  were  llie  honors  of  the  evening  to  be  allotted  ? 
Mr.  Wolaey  proved  himself  equal  to  Hie  oeeasion.  He 
issued  his  orders  to  the  Master  of  Oeremonies :  ^  AU  ladies 
sir,  provided  with  shoes  and  stockings,  joa  are  to  lead  to 
the  head  of  the  Yirginia  reel ;  ladies  with  shoes  but  without 
stockings  are  to  be  considered  m  the  second  rank ;  ladies 
withont  either  shoes  or  stoddngs,  joa  will  lead,  gentlemen, 
to  the  foot  of  the  conntrj-dance !  ^ 

The  especial  daty  fbr  which  this  naval  party  had  been 
sent  to  Oswego  is  thas  alluded  to  in  the  *'  History  of  the 
Navy  :**  ^' In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1808,  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  make  a  commencement  towards  the  em- 
ployment of  a  force  on  the  lakes ;  England  already  posses- 
sing^ships  on  Ontario  and  Brie.  There  being  no  especial 
law  for  duch  an  object,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  discre- 
tionary powers  granted  to  the  President,  under  the  act  fbr 
building  gun-boats.  A  few  officers  were  [^aced  under  the 
orders  of  Lieutenant  M.  T.  Wolsey,  and  that  gentleman 
was  empowered  to  make  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
three  vessels,  one  of  which  was  to  be  built  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  the  other  two  on  Lake  Ghamplain.  The  two  vessels 
ccmstructed  on  Lake  Ghamplain  were  ordinary  gun-boats, 
but  that  buOt  on  Lake  Ontario  was  a  regular  brig  of  war. 
The  latter  was  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty  tons  meas- 
urement, was  pierced  for  sixteen  guns,  and  when  delivered 
by  the  contractors  in  the  spring  of  1809  to  the  sea  ordered 
to  receive  her,  she  mounted  sixteen  twenty-four  pound  oar- 
ronades.  In  consequence  of  an  arrangement  that  was  made 
about  this  time,  with  England,  but  which  was  not  ratified  in 
Europe,  this  vessel,  which  was  called  the  Oneida^  was  not 
equipped  and  sent  upon  the  lake  till  the  following  year." 

The  Oneida  was  driven  ashore  by  the  ice,  about. a  year 
alter  she  was  launched.  The  Canadian  government,  to  pre- 
serve their  superiority  on  the  lake,  soon  after  the  launch  of 
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the  Oneida  bqilt  a  brig  of  nearly  donble  her  force,  carrying 
thirty  guB«. 

An  antasing  aneo^te  was  ^Id  in  connection  with  Eng-  j 

lish  Bhip4>iiilding  on  the  lake,  about  that  period^  but  whether 
relating  to  the  riiyal  of  the  Oneida,  or  some  later  yesself  ^ 

we  cannot  say*    The  fi^me  and  blocks  were  actually  sent  >i 

over  at  great  expense  £roni  England^  by  the  Admiralty, 
as  if  there  were  no  timber  oa  the  lake  shore*    And  by  an  * 
absurdity  sjill  more  glaring  each  British  vessel  on  the  lake  j 

was  caiei^ly  provided  with  a  ^aH  supply  of  English  water- 
casks,  and  moreover,  with  apparatus  for  distilling  salt- 
water ! !  There  is  good  Canadian  authority  for  this  state- 
ment 

Moi}e  than  thirty  years  aflter  this  cruise  pu  Lake  Ontario 
the  author  of  the  ^  Pilots"  while  sitting  in  his  library  at  Ot- 
sego HaU»  planned  a  new  work  in  which  Indians  and  sailors 
were  to  be  thrown  together  on  tlie  waters  o^  Uie  '^  Inland 
Sea,"  and  in  wbi^  Natty  was  again  to  appear  before'  the 
reader  in  the  difi^cuU  oitariKater  of  a  k>ver. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  year  1840,  the  ^'  Pathfinder"  was 
written  and  publiffaed.  *'  Mercedes  of  Castile^"  a  romance 
of  the  days  of  Qolumbus,  was  also  written  in  1840. 

COOPBBSTOWV^  1872. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Hm  twf  ahall  be  my  frtgnuit  shrine. 
My  temple,  Lord !  that  aroh  of  thine ; 
My  oeoser'f  bieaUi  the  mountain  aiia, 
And  nlent  thoughta  my  only  prayen. 


Thx  sabliinitj  oannected  with  yMtnest  is  fiuniliar  to 
eyery  eye.  The  most  abstruse)  the  most  fiir*reaohiiig,  per- 
haps the  most  chastened  of  the  poet's  thoughts,  crowd  on 
the  imagination  as  he  gazes  into  the  d^ths  of  the  ilUmit- 
able  Yoid.  The  ezpaose  of  the  ooean  is  seldom  seen  by  the 
novice  with  indifBerenoe  i  and  the  mind,  even  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  night,  finds  a  parallel  to  that  grandeur  which  seems 
inseparable  from  images  that  the  senses  cannot  compass. 
With  feeliDgs  akin  to  this  admiration  and  awe  -—  the  off- 
spring of  snblimity — were  the  different  characters  with 
which  the  action  of  this  tale  must  open,  gazing  on  the  scene 
before  them.  Four  persons  in  all, — two  of  each  sez,«— 
they  had  managed  to  ascend  a  pile  of  trees,  that  had  been 
uptom  by  a  tempest,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  objects  that  sur- 
rounded them.  It  is  still  the  praotioe  of  the  country  to  caU 
these  spots  wind-rows.  By  letting  in  the  light  of  heaven 
upon  the  dark  and  damp  recesses  o£  the  wood,  they  form  a 
sort  of  oases  in  the  solenm  obscurity  of  the  virgin  forests  of 
America.  The  particular  wind-row  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing, lay  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  it  had  opened 
the  way  for  an  extensive  view  to  those  who  might  occupy 
its  upper  margin,  a  rare  occurrence  to  the  traveller  in  ihe 

woods.     As  usual,  the  ^pot  was  small,  but  owing  to  the 
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circumstances  of  its  lying  on  the  low  acclivity  mentioned, 
and  that  of  the  opening's  extending  downwards,  it  offered 
more  than  qpmmon  advantages  to  the  eye.  Philosophy  has 
not  yet  determined  the  nature  of  the  power  that  so  often 
lays  desolate  spots  of  this  description :  some  ascribing  it  to 
the  whirlwinds  that  produce  water-spouts  on  the  ocean ; 
while  others  again  impute  it  to  sudden  and  violent  passages 
of  streams  of  the  electric  fluid ;  but  the  effects  in  the  woods 
are  familiar  to  all.  On  the  upper  margin  of  the  opening  to 
which  there  is  allusion,  the  viewless  influence  had  piled  tree 
on  tree,  in  such  a  manner  as  had  not  only  enabled  the  two 
:;,  males  of  the  party  to  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  some  thirty 

>  '  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth,  but,  with  a  little  care  and 
encouragement,  to  induce  their  more  timid  companions  to 
accompany  them.  The  vast  trunks  that  had  been  broken 
and  driven  by  the  force  of  the  gust,  lay  blended  like  jack- 
straws  ;  while  their  branches,  still  exhaliifg  the  fragrance  of 
wilted  leaves,  were  interlaced  in  a  manner  to  afford  sufficient 
support  to  the  hands.  One  tree  had  been  completely  up- 
rooted ;  and  its  lower  end,  filled  with  earth,  had  been  cast 
uppermost,  in  a  way  to  supply  a  sort  of  sts^ing  for  the  four 
adventurers,  when  they  had  gained  the  desired  distance  from 
the  ground. 

The  reader  is  to  anticipate  none  of  the  appliances  of  peo- 
ple of  condition  in  the  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ances of  the  group  in  question.  They  were  all  wayfEU'ers  in 
the  wilderness ;  and  had  they  not  been,  neither  their  pre- 
vious habits  nor  their  actual  social  positions  would  have  ac- 
customed them  to  many  of  the  luxuries  of  rank.  Two  of 
the  party,  indeed,  a  male  and  female,  belonged  to  the  native 
owners  of  the  soil,  being  Indians  of  the  well-known  tribe  of 
the  Tuscaroras;^  while  their  companions  were  a  man,  who 
bore  about  him  the  peculiarities  of  one  who  had  passed  his 
days  on  the  ocean,  and  this,  toO)  in  a  station  little,  if  any, 
above  that  of  a  common  mariner ;  while  his  female  associate 
was  a  maiden  of  a  dass  in  no  great  degree  superior  to  his 
own ;  though  her  youth,  sweetness  of  countenance,  and  a 
modest  but  spirited  mien,  lent  that  character  of  intellect  and 
refinement  which  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of  beauty  id 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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the  sex.  On  the  present  occasion  her  fiill  blue  eye  retiected 
the  feeling  of  sublimity  that  the  scene  excited,  and  her 
pleasant  face  was  beaming  with  the  pensive  expression  with 
which  all  deep  emotions,  ev^n  though  they  bring  the  most 
grateful  pleasure,  shadow  the  countenances  of  the  ingenuous 
and  thoughtful. 

And,  truly,  the  scene  was  of  a  nature  deeply  to  impress 
the  imagination  of  the  beholder.  Towards  the  west,  in 
which  direction  the  faces  of  the  party  were  turned,  and  in 
which  alone  could  much  be  seen,  the  eye  ranged  over  an 
ocean  of  leaves,  glorious  and  rich  in  the  varied  but  lively 
verdure  of  a  generous  vegetation,  and  shaded  by  the  luxu* 
riant  tints  that  belong  to  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude. 
The  elm,  with  its  graced  and  weeping  top,  the  rich  varieties 
of  the  maple,  most  of  the  noble  oaks  of  the  American  forest, 
with  the  broad-leafed  linden,  knoMni  in  the  parlance  of  the 
country  as  the  bass-wood,,  mingled  their  uppermost  branches, 
forming  one  broad  and  seemingly  interminable  carpet  of 
foliage,  that  stretched  away  towards  the  setting  sun,  until  it 
bounded  the  horizon,  by  blending  with  the  clouds,  as  the 
waves  and  the  sky  m^et  at  the  base  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Here  and  there,  by  some  accident  of  the  tempests,  or  by  a 
caprice  of  nature,  a  trifling  opening  among  these  giant 
members  of  the  forest  permitted  an  inferior  tree  to  struggle 
upwards  towards  the  light,  and  to  lift  its  modest  head  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  verdure.  Of  this 
class  were  the  birch,  a  tree  of  some  account  in  regions  less 
favored,  the  quivering  aspen,  various  generous  nut-woods, 
and  divers  others  that  resembled  the  ijgnoble  and  vulgar, 
thrown  by  circumstances  into  the  presence  of  the  stately 
and  great.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  tall,  straight  trunk  of 
the  pine  pierced  the  vast  field,  rising  high  above  it,  like 
some  grand  nu>nument  reared  by  art  on  a  plain  of  leaves. 

It  was  the  vastness  of  the  view,  the  nearly  unbroken 
Bxxriace  of  verdure,  that  contained  the  principle  of  grandeur. 
The  beauty  was  to  be  traced  in  the  delicate  tints,  relieved 
by  gradations  of  light  and  shadow ;  while  the  solemn  repose 
induced  the  feeling  allied  to  awe. 

^  Unde,"  said  the  wondering,  but  pleased  girl,  addressing 
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her  male  companion,  whose  arm  she  rather  touched  tSian 
leaned  on,  to  steady  her  own  light  but  firm  footing,  "  this  is 
like  a  view  of  the  ocean  you  so  much  love !  ** 

"  So  much  for  ignorance,  and  a  girl's  fiincy,  Magnet,"  — 
a  term  of  aiflfection  the  sailor  often  used  in  allusion  to  his 
niece's  personal  attractions ;  «  no  one  but  a  child  would  think 
of  likening  this  handful  of  leaves  to  a  look  at  the  real  At- 
lantic. You  might  seize  all  these  tree-tops  to  Neptune's 
jacket,  and  they  would  make  no  more  than  a  nosegay  for 
his  bosom." 

^More  fandfiil  than  true,  I  think,  unde.  Look  thither; 
it  must  be  miles  on  miles,  and  yet  we  see  nothing  but 
leaves!  what  more  could  one  behold,  if  looking  at  the 
ocean?" 

*^  More  I "  returned  the  uncle,  giving  an  impatient  gesture 
with  the  elbow  the  other  touched,  for  his  arms  were  crossed, 
and  the  hands  were  thrust  into  the  bosom  of  a  vest  of  red 
3loth,  a  fashion  of  the  times,  <<  more.  Magnet  ?  say,  rather, 
what  less?  Where  are  your  combing  seas,  your  blue  water, 
your  roUers,  your  breakers,  your  whales,  or  your  water- 
spouts, and  your  endless  motion,  in  this  bit  of  a  forest, 
child?" 

"And  where  are  your  tree-tops,  your  solemn  silence, 
your  fragrant  leaves,  and  your  beautiful  green,  uncle,  on 
the  ocean  ?  " 

"  Tut,  Magnet ;  if  you  understood  the  thing,  you  would 
know  that  green  water  is  a  sailor's  bane.  He  scarcely 
relishes  a  greenhorn  less." 

"But  green  trees  are  a  different  thing.  Hist!  that 
sound  is  the  air  breathing  among  the  leaves  ! " 

"  You  should  hear  a  nor'wester  breathe,  girl,  if  you  fancy 
wind  aloft.  Now,  where  are  your  gales,  and  hurricanes, 
and  trades,  and  levanters,  and  such  like  incidents,  in  this  bit 
of  a  forest,  and  what  fishes  have  you  swimming  beneath 
yonder  tame  sur&ce ! " 

"  That  there  have  been  tempests  here,  these  signs  around 

05  plainly  show ;  and  beasts,  if  not  fishes,  are  beneath  those 
leaves." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  returned  Uie  unde,  with  a  sailor's 
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dogmatisiiL  ^  They  told  as  many  stories  at  Albany,  of  the 
wild  animals  we  i»DOdld  ML  in  with,  and  yet  we  have  seen 
nothing  to  Mghten  a  seaL  I  doubt  if  any  of  your  inland 
animals  will  compare  with  a  low  latitude  shark ! " 

^^See!"  exclaimed  the  niece,  who  was  more  oocupied 
with  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the  ^boundless  wood" 
than-  with  her  uncle's  arguments,  ^  yonder  is  a  smoke  curl- 
ing oyer  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  can  it  come  from  a  house  ?  " 

^'  Aye,  aye;  there  is  a  look  of  humamty  in  that  smoke," 
returned  the  old  seaman,  ^  which  is  worth  a  thousand  trees ; 
I  must  show  it  to  Arrowhead,  who  may  be  running  past  a 
port  without  knowing  it.  It  is  probable  there  is  a  caboose 
where  there  is  a  smoke." 

As  he  concluded,  the  undo  drew  a  hand  from  his  bosom, 
touched  the  male  Indian,  who  was  standing  near  him,  lightly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  pointed  out  a  thin  line  of  vapor  that 
was  stealing  slowly  out  of  the  wilderness  of  leaver,  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  and  was  difiusing  itself  in  almost 
imperceptiMe  4;hreads  of  himiidity,  in  the  quivering  atmos- 
phere. The  Tuscarora  was  one  of  those  noble-looking 
warriors  that  were  oftener  met  with  among  the  aborigines 
of  this  continent  a  century  since,  than  to-day ;  and,  while 
he  had  mingled  sujQGLciently  with  the  colonists  to  be  ^miliar 
with  their  habits,  and  even  with  their  language,  he  had  lost 
little,  if  any,  of  the  wild  grandeur  and  simple  dignity  of  a 
chie£  Between  him  and  the  old  seaman  the  intercourse 
had  been  friendly,  but  distant,  for  the  Indian  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  mingle  with  the  officers  of  the  different 
military  posts  he  had  frequented,  not  to  nnd^stand  that  his 
present  companion  was  only  a  subordinate.  So  imposing, 
indeed,  had  beesi  the  quiet  superiority  of  the  Tuscarora's 
reserve,  that  Charles  Gap,  for  so  was  the  seaman  named,  in 
his  most  dogmatical  or  £acetious  moments  had  not  ventured 
on  familiarity,  in  an  intercourse  that  had  now  lasted  more 
than  a  week.  The  sight  of  the  curling  smoke,  however, 
had  struck  the  latter  like  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  sail 
at  sea,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  they  met,  he  ventured  to 
toudii  the  warrior,  as  has  been  related.  . 

The  quick  eye  of  the  Tuscarora  instantly  caught  a  sight 
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of  the  smoke,  and  for  quite  a  minute  he  stood,  slightly  raised 
on  tiptoe,  with  distended  nostrils,  like  the  buok  that  scents 
a  taint  in  the  air,  and  a  gaze  as  riveted  as  that  of  the 
trained  pointer,  while  he  waits  his  master's  aim.  Then 
falling  back  on  his  feet,  a  low  exclamation,  in  the  soft  tones 
that  form  so  singular  a  contrast  to  its  harsher  cries  in  the 
Indian  warrior^s  voice,  was  barely  audible;  otherwise,  he 
was  undisturbed.  His  countenance  was  calm,  and  his  quick, 
dark,  eagle  eye  moved  over  the  leafy  panorama,  as  if  to 
take  in  ^t  a  glance  every  circumstance  that  might  enlighten 
his  mind.  That  the  long  journey  they  had  attempted  to 
make  through  a  broad  belt  of  wilderness  was  necessarily 
attended  with  danger,  both  uncle  and  niece  well  knew; 
though  neither  could  at  once  determine  whether  the  sign 
that  others  were  in  the  vicinity  was  the  harbinger  of  good 
or  evil. 

"  There  must  be  Oneidas  or  Tuscaroras  nestr  us.  Arrow- 
head/' said  Cap,  addressing  his  Indian  companion  by  his 
conventional  English  name;  '^will  it  not  be  well  to  join 
company  with  them,  and  get  a  comfortable  berth  for  the 
night  in  their  wigwam  ?  " 

"No  wigwam  there,"  Arrowhead  answered,  in  his  un- 
moved manner ;  "  too  much  tree.** 

"  But  Indians  must  be  there ;  perhaps  some  old  mess- 
mates of  your  own.  Master  Arrowhead." 

"No  Tuscarora  —  no  Oneida  —  no  Mohawk;  pale-face 
fire." 

"The  devil  it  is!  well.  Magnet,  this  surpasses  a  seaman's 
philosophy;  we  old  seardogs  can  teU  a  soldier's  from  a 
Bailor's  quid,  or  a  lubber's  nest  from  a  mate's  hammock; 
but  I  do  not  think  the  oldest  admiral  in  his  Majesty's  fleet 
can  tell  a  king's  smoke  from  a  collier's ! " 

The  idea  that  human  beings  were  in  their  vicinity  in  that 
ocean  of  wilderness,  had  deepened  the  flush  on  the  blooming 
cheek  and  brightened  the  eye  of  the  fair  creature  at  his 
side,  but  she  soon  turned  with  a  look  of  surprise  to  her  rel- 
ative, and  said  hesitatingly,  for  both  had  often  admired  the 
T^carora's  knowledge,  or  we  might  almost  say,  instinct,  — 

"  A  pale-face's  fire !  Surely,  uncle,  he  cannot  know 
that  I " 
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^  Ten  daya  since,  child,  I  would  have  sworn  to  it ;  but 
now,  I  hardly  know  what  to  believe.  May  I  take  the  lib- 
erty  of  askir^,  Arrowhead,  why  you  fancy  that  .moke,  now, 
a  pale-face's  smoke,  and  not  a  red-skin's  ?  " 

"  Wet  wood,"  returned  the  warrior,  with  the*  calmness 
with  which  the  pedagogue  might  point  out  an  arithmetical 
demonstration  to  his  puzzled  pupil.  ^  Mu<di  wet  —  much 
smoke;  much  water  —  black  smoke." 

"•  But,  begging  your  pardon,  Master  'Arrowhead,  the 
smoke  is  not  black,  nor  is  there  mudi  of  it  To  my  eye, 
now,  it  is  as  light  and  fanciful  a  smoke  as  ever  rose  from  a 
captain's  tea-kettle,  whai  nothing  was  left  to  make  the  fire 
but  a  few  chips  from  the  dunnage." 

^'  Too  much  water,"  returned  Arrowhead,  with  a  slight 
nod  of  the  head :  ^  Tuscarora  too  cunning  to  make  fire 
with  water ;  pale-fiice  too  much  book,  and  bum  anything ; 
much  book,  little  know." 

"  Well,  that's  reasonable,  I  allow,"  said  Cap,  who  was  no 
devotee  of  learning :  ^  he  means  that  as  a  fait  at  your  read- 
ing, Magnet,  for  the  chief  has  sensible  notions  of  things  in 
his  own  way.  How  far,  now,  Arrowhead,  do  you  make  us, 
by  your  calculation,  from  the  bit  of  a  pond  that  you  call 
the  Great  Lake,  and  towards  which  we  have  been  so  many 
days  shaping  our  course  ?  " 

The  Tuscarora  looked  at  the  seaman  with  quiet  superior- 
ity, as  he  answered, — 

^  Ontario,  like  heaven ;  one  sun,  and  the  great  traveller 
will  know  it." 

"  Well,  I  have  be^i  a  great  traveller,  I  cannot  deny,  but 
of  all  my  Vy'ges  this  has  been  the  longest,  the  least  profit- 
able, and  the  furthest  inland.  If  this  body  of  firesh  water 
is  so  nigh,  Arrowhead,  and  at  the  same  time  so  large,  one 
might  think  a  pair  of  good  eyes  would  find  it  out,  for,  ap- 
parently, everything  within  thirty  miles  is  to  be  seen  firom 
this  lookout." 

"  Look,"  said  Arrowhead,  stretching  an  arm  before  him 
with  quiet  grace ;  "  Ontario  I " 

"  Uncle,  you  are  accustomed  to  cry  *  Land  ho ! '  but  not 
*  Water  ho ! '  and  you  do  not  see  it,"  cried  the  niece,  laugh- 
ing as  girls  will  laugh  at  their  own  idle  conceits. 
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"  How  now,  Magnet !  dost  suppose  that  I  shouldn't  know 
my  native  element,  if  it  were  in  sight  ?  " 

"  But  Ontario  is  not  your  native  element,  dear  imcle,  for 
you  come  from  the  salt  water,  while  this  is  fresh." 

^  That  might  make  some  difference  to  your  young  man 
ner,  but  none  in  the  world  to  the  old  one.  I  should  kno\r 
water,  child,  were  I  to  see  it  in  China." 

<<  Ontario !"  repeated  the  Arrowhead,  with  emphasis,^  again 
stretching  his  hand  towards  the  northwest. 

Cap  looked  at  the  Tuscarora,  for  the  first  time  sixice 
their  acquaintance,  with  something  like  an  air  of  contempt, 
though  he  did  not  fail  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  chiefs 
eye  and  arm,  both  of  which  were  pointing,  to  all  appear- 
ance, towards  a  vacant  spot  in  the  heavens,  a  short  distance 
above  the  plain  of  leaves. 

^  Aye,  aye ;  tliis  is  much  as  I  expected,  when  I  left  the 
coast  to  come  in  search  of  a  fresh-water  pond,"  resumed 
Cap,  shrugging  his  shoulders  like  one  whose  mind  was 
made  up,  and  who  thought  no  more  need  be  said.  ^'  Onta- 
rio may  be  there,  or,  for  that  matter,  it  may  be  in  my 
pocket.  Well,  I  suppose  there  will  be  room  enough,  when 
we  reach  it,  to  work  our  canoe.  But,  Arrowhead,  if  there 
be  pale-^tces  in  our  neighborhood,  I  confess  I  should  like  to 
get  within  hail  of  them." 

The  Tuscarora  now  gave  a  quiet  inclination  of  his  head, 
and  the  whole  party  descended  from  the  roots  of  the  up- 
torn  tree,  in  silence.  When  they  had  reached  the  ground. 
Arrowhead  intimated  his  intention  to  go  towards  the  fire, 
and  ascertain  who  had  lighted  it,  while  he  advised  his  wife 
and  the  two  others  to  proceed  to  a  canoe,  which  they  had 
left  in  the  adjacent  stream,  and  a>wait  his  return. 

^  Why,  chief,  this  might  do  on  soundings,  and  in  an  offing 
where  one  knew  the  channel,"  returned  old  Cap,  '^  but  in 
an  imknown  region  like  this,  I  think  it  unsafe  to  trust  the 
pilot  alone  too  far  from  the  ship ;  so,  with  your  leave,  we 
will  not  part  company." 

"  What  my  brother  want  ?  "  asked  the  Indian,  gravely, 
though  without  taking  offense  at  a  distrust  that  was  suffi* 
ciently  plain. 

I  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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^Your  company,  Master  Arrowhead,  and  no  more.     I 
will  go  with  you,  and  speak  these  strangers." 

The  Tuscarora  assented  without  difficulty,  and  again  he 
directed  his  pationt  and  submissive  little  wife,  who  seldom 
turned  her  full,  rich  black  eye  on  him,  but  to  express 
equally  her  respect,  her  dread,  and  her  love,  to  proceed  to 
the  boat.  But  here  Ma^et  raised  a  difficulty.  Although 
spirited,  and  of  unusual  energy  under  circumstances  of  trial, 
she  was  but  woman,  and  the  idea  of  being  entirely  deserted 
by  her  two  male  protectors,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
that  her  senses  had  just  told  her  was  seemingly  illimitable, 
became  so  keenly  painfol,  that  she  expressed  a  wish  to  ac- 
company her  mide. 

^  Tlra  exercise  will  be  a  relief,  dear  sir,  after  sitting  so 
long  in  the  canoe,"  she  added,  as  the  rich  blood  slowly  re- 
turned to  a  cheek  that  bad  paled,  in  spite  of  her  effi>rts  to 
be  calm.  ^  and  there  may  be  females  with  the  strangers.'' 

^  Come,  then,  child  i  it  is  but  a  cable's  length,  and  we 
shall  return  an  hour  before  the  sun  sets." 

With  this  permission,  the  girl,  whose  real  name  was 
Mabel  Dunham,  prepared  to  be  of  the  party,  while  the 
Dew-of-June,  as  the  wife  of  Arrowhead  was  called,  pas- 
sively went  her  way  towards  the  canoe,  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  obedience,  solitude,  and  the  gloom  of  the  forest, 
to  feel  apprehension. 

The  three  who  remained  in  the  wind-row  now  picked 
their  way  around  its  tangled  maze,  and  gained  the  margin 
of  the  woods,  in  the  necessary  direction.  A  few  glances  of 
the  eye  sufficed  for  Arrowhead,  but  old  Cap  deliberately 
set  the  smoke  by  a  pocket  compass,  before  he  trusted  him- 
self within  the  shadows  of  the  trees. 

^<  This  stemi^  by  the  nose.  Magnet,  may  do  well  enough 
for  an  Indian,  but  your  thorougb-bred  knows  the  virtue  of 
the  needle,"  said  the  uncle,  as  he  trudged  at  the  heels  of  the 
light  stepping  Tuscarora.  ^^  America  would  never  have 
been  discovered,  take  my  word  for  it,  if  Columbus  had  been 
nothing  but  nostrils.  Friend  Arrowhead,  didst  ever  see  a 
machine  like  this  ?  " 

The  Indian  turned,  cast  a  glance  at  the  compass,  which 
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Cap  held  in  a  way  to  direct  his  course,  and  gravely  an- 
swered, — 

*f  A  pale-fece  eye.  The  Tuscarora  see  in  his  head. 
The  Salt-water  "  —  for  so  the  Indian  styled  his  companion 
—  "  all  eye  now  ?  no  tongue." 

"  He  means,  uncle,  that  we  had  needs  be  silent ;  perhaps 
he  distrusts  the  persons  we  are  about  to  meet." 

"  Aye  —  'tis  an  Indian's  fashion  of  going  to  quarters. 
You  perceive  he  has  examined  the  priming  of  his  rifle,  and 
it  may  be  as  well  if  I  look  to  that  of  my  own  pistols." 

Without  betraying  alarm  at  these  preparations,  to  which 
she  had  become  accustomed  by  her  long  joumiBy  in  the 
wilderness,  Mabel  followed  with  a  step  as  light  and  elastic 
as  that  of  the  Indian,  keeping  close  in  the  rear  of  her  com- 
panions. For  the  first  half  mile  no  other  caution  beyond  a 
rigid  silence  was  observed,  but  as  the  party  drew  nearer  to 
the  spot  where  the  fire  was  known  to  be,  much  greater  care 
became  necessary. 

The  forest,  as  usual,  had  little  to  intercept  the  view  be- 
low the  branches,  but  the  tall  straight  trunks  of  trees. 
Everything  belonging  to  vegetation  had  struggled  towards 
the  light,  and  beneath  the  leafy  canopy  one  walked,  as  it 
might  be,  through  a  vast  natural  vault  that  was  upheld  by 
myriads  of  rustic  columns.  These  colunms,  or  trees,  how- 
."^ver,  often  served  to  conceal  the  adventurer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  foe,  and  as  Arrowhead  swiftly  approached  the  spot 
where  his  practiced  and  unerring  senses  told  him  the  stran- 
gers ought  to  be,  his  footsteps  gradually  became  lighter,  his 
eye  more  vigilant,  and  his  person  was  more  carefully  con- 
cealed. 

"  See,  Salt-water,"  he  said  exultingly,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  through  the  vista  of  trees,  "  pale-face  fire ! " 

"By  the  Lord,  the  fellow  is  right  I"  muttered  Cap; 
"there  they  are,  sure  enough,  and  eating  their  grub  as 
quietly  as  if  they  were  in  the  cabin  of  a  three-decker." 

"  Arrowhead  is  but  half  right,"  whispered  Mabel,  "  for 
there  are  two  Indians  and  only  one  white  man." 

"  Pale-face,"  said  the  Tuscarora,  holding  up  two  fingers ; 
"  red-man,"  holding  up  one. 
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"  Well,"  rejoined  Gap,  ^  it  is  hard  to  say  ,whioh  is  right 
and  which  is  wrong.  One  is  entirely  white,  and  a  fine 
comely  lad  he  is,  with  an  air  of  life  and  respectahility  about 
him ;  one  is  a  red-skin  as  plain  as  paint  and  nature  can 
make  him ;  but  the  third  chap  is  half-rigged,  being  neither 
brig  nor  schooner.'' 

^  Pale-&06,"  repeated  Arrowhead,  again  raising  two 
fingers ;  ^  red-man,"  showing  but  one. 

"'  He  must  be  right,  unde,  for  his  eye  seems  never  to  fail. 
But  it  is  now  urgent  to  know  whether  we  meet  as  friends 
or  foes.     They  may  be  French.* 

"•  One  hail  will  soon  satisfy  us  on  that  head,"  returned 
Cap.  **  Stand  you  behind  this  tree,  Magnet,  lest  the  knaves 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  fire  a  broadside  without  a  parley, 
and  I  will  soon  learn  what  colors  they  sail  under." 

The  unde  had  placed  his  two  hands  to  his  mouth  to  form 
a  trumpet,  and  was  about  to  give  the  promised  hail,  when  a 
rapid  movement  from  Arrowhead  defeated  the  intention  by 
deranging  the  instrument. 

^  Red-man,  Mohican,"  said  the  Tnscarora;  ^good ;  pale- 
feces,  Yengeese." 

^  These  are  heavenly  tidings,"  murmured  Mabel,  who 
little  relished  the  prospect  of  a  deadly  fray  in  that  remote 
wilderness.  <^  Let  us  approach  at  once,  dear  unde,  and 
proclaim  ourselves  friends."  j^- 

^  Grood  I "  said  the  Tuscarora ;  ^  rednnan  cool,  and  know  ; 
pale-&ce  hurried,  and  fire.     Let  squaw  go." 

^  What  I "  said  Ci^,  in  astonishment,  '*•  send  little  Magnet 
ahead,  as  a  lookout,  while  two  lubbers,  like  you  and  me, 
lie-to,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  land-fedl  she  will  make  1  If  I 
do,I"  — 

^  It  is  wisest,  unde,"  interrupted  the  generous  girl,  ^  and 
I  have  no  fear.  No  Christian,  seeing  a  woman  approach 
idone,  would  fire  upon  h^,  and  my  presence  wUl  be  a  pledge 
of  peace.  Let  me  go  forward,  as  Arrowhead  wishes,  and 
aU  wiU  be  well.  We  are,  as  yet,  unseen,  and  the  surprise 
of  the  strangers  will  not  partake  of  alarm." 

^  Grood  1 "  returned  Arrowhead,  who  did  not  conceal  his 
approbation  of  Mabel's  spirit 
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^  It  has  an  nnseamaii-like  look,"  answered  Cap,  •*  but, 
being  in  the  woods,  no  one  will  know  it  If  yoa  think, 
Mabel"  — 

'^  Unde,  I  know  there  is  no  cause  to  fear  for  me;  and 
you  are  always  nigh  to  protect  me." 

'*  Well,  take  one  of  the  pistols,  then  "  — 

^Nay,  I  had  better  rely  on  my  youth  and  feebleness," 
said  the  girl,  smiling,  while  her  cdor  heightened  under  her 
feelings.  ^  Among  Christian  men,  a  woman's  best  guard  is 
her  cl^m  to  their  protection.  I  know  nothing  of  arms,  and 
wish  to  live  in  ignorance  of  them." 

The  uncle  desisted  ;  and,  after  receiving  a  few  cautious 
instructions  from  the  Tuscarora,  Mabel  rallied  all  her  spirit, 
and  advanced  alone  towards  the  group  seated  near  the  fire. 
Although  the  heart  of  the  girl  beat  quick,  her  step  was  firm, 
and  her  movements,  seemingly,  were  without  reluctance.  A 
death-like  silence  reigned  in  the  forest,  for  they  towards 
whom  she  approached  were  too  much  occupied  in  appeasing 
that  great  natural  appetite,  hunger,  to  avert  their  looks,  for 
an  instant,  from  the  important  business  in  which  they  were 
all  engaged.  When  Mabel,  however,  had  got  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  fire,  she  trod  upon  a  dried  stick,  and  the 
trifling  ncuse  that  was  produced  by  her  light  footstep  caused 
the  Mohican,  as  Arrowhead  had  pronounced  the  Lidian  to 
be,  and  his  companion  whose  character  had  been  thought  so 
equivocal,  to  rise  to  their  feet,  as  quick  as  thought.  Both 
glanced  at  the  rifles  that  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  then 
each  stood  without  stretching  out  an  arm,  as  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  form  of  the  girl.  The  Indian  uttered  a  few  words  to 
his  companion,  and  resumed  his  seat  and  his  meal  as  calmly 
as  if.  no  interruption  had  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the 
white  man  left  tiie  fire,  and  came  forward  to  meet  Mabel. 

The  latter  saw,  as  the  stranger  approached,  that  she  was 
about  to  be  addressed  by  one  of  her  own  color,  though  his 
dress  was  so  strange  a  mixture  of  the  habits  of  the  two 
races,  that  it  required  a  near  look  to  be  certain  of  the  fact. 
He  was  of  middle  age,  but  there  was  an  open  honesty,  a 
total  absence  of  guile,  in  his  face,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  thought  handsome,  that  at  once  assured  Magnet 
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the  was  in  no  danger.  Still  she  paased,  in  obedicuet)  to  a 
law  of  her  habits  if  not  of  nature,  which  rendered  her  averse 
to  the  appearance  of  advancing  too  freely  to  meet  one  of 
the  other  sex,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed. 

"  Fear  nothing,  young  woman,"  said  the  hunter,  for  such 
his  attire  would  indicate  him  to  be,  '<  you  have  met  Chris- 
dan  men  in  the  wilderness,  and  such  as  know  how  to  treat 
all  kindly  that  are  disposed  to  peace  and  justice.  I'm  a 
man  well  known  in  all  these  parts,  and  perhaps  one  of  my 
names  may  hare  reached  your  ears.  By  the  Frenchers, 
and  the  red-^kins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Big  Lakes,  I  am 
called  La  Longue  Carabine  ;  by  the  Mohicans,  a  just-minded 
and  upright  tribe,  what  is  left  of  them,  Hawkeye ;  while  the 
troops  and  rangers  along  this  side  of  the  water  call  me 
Pathfind^r,^  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  been  known  to  miss 
one  end  of  the  trail,  when  there  was  a  Mingo,  or  a  friend 
who  stood  in  need  of  me,  at  the  other." 

This  was  not  uttered  boastfully,  but  with  the  honest  con- 
Bdence  of  one  who  well  knew  that  by  whatever  name  others 
might  have  heard  of  him,  he  had  no  reason  to  blush  at  the 
reports.  The  e^ot  on  Mabel  was  instantaneous.  The 
moment  she  heard  the  last  tobriquet,  she  clasped  her  hands 
eagerly  and  repeated  the  word,  — 

«  Pathfinder  I " 

**  So  they  call  me,  young  woman,  and  many  a  great  lord 
has  got  a  title  tkit  he  did  not  half  so  well  merit ;  though, 
if  truth  be  said,  I  rather  pride  myself  in  finding  my  way 
where  there  is  no  path,  than  in  finding  it  where  there  is. 
But  the  regular  troops  be  by  no  mesms  particular,  and  half 
the  time  they  don't  know  the  difference  atwcen  a  trail  and 
a  path,  though  one  is  a  matter  for  the  eye,  while  the  other 
is  little  more  than  scent." 

"  Then  you  are  the  friend  my  father  promised  to  send  to 
meet  us ! " . 

*'  If  you  are  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter,  the  great 
Prophet  of  the  Delawares  never  uttered  a  plainer  truth." 

"  1  am  Mabel,  and  yonder,  hid  by  the  trees,  are  my  unde, 
whose  name  is  Cap,  and  a  Tuscarora,  called  Arrowhead. 

I  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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We  did  not  hope  to  meet  you  until  we  had  nearly  reaeheil 
the  shores  of  the  lake/' 

^  I  wish  a  juster>minded  Indian  had  been  your  guide,'* 
said  Pathfinder,  "  for  1  am  no  lover  of  the  Tuscaroraa,  who 
have  travelled  too  far  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
always  to  remember  the  Great  Spirit :  and  Arrowhead  is 
an  ambitious  chiefl     Is  Dew-ofJune  with  him  ?  " 

^^His  wife  accompanies  us,  and  a  humble  and  mild 
creature  she  is." 

'^  Aye,  and  true-hearted ;  which  is  more  than  any  who 
know  him  will  say  of  Arrowhead.  Well,  we  must  take  the 
£stre  that  Providence  bestows,  while  we  follow  the  trail  of 
life.  I  suppose  worse  guides  might  have  been  found  than 
the  Tuscarora ;  though  he  has  too  much  Mingo  blood  for 
one  who  consorts  altogether  with  the  Delawares.'' 

^  It  is  then,  perhaps,  fortunate  we  have  met,"  said  Mabel. 
.  ^  It  is  not  misfortinate  at  any  rate ;  for  I  promised  the 
sergeant  I  would  see  his  child  safe  to  the  garrison,  though 
I  died  for  it.  We  expected  to  meet  you  before  you  reached 
the  falls,  where  we  have  left  our  own  canoe;  while  we 
thought  it  might  do  no  harm  to  come  up  a  few  miles,  in 
order  to  be  of  sarvice  if  wanted.  It's  lucky  we  did,  for  I 
doubt  if  Arrowhead  be  the  man  to  shoot  the  current." 

^'  Here  come  my  uncle  and  the  Tuscarora,  and  our  parties 
can  now  join." 

As  Mabel  concluded,  Cap  and  Arrowhead,  who  saw  that 
the  conference  was  amicable,  drew  nigh,  and  a  few  words 
sufficed  to  let  them  know  as  much  as  the  girl  herself  had 
learned  from  the  strangers.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the 
party  proceeded  towards  the  two  who  still  remained  near 
the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Yea!  long  aa  natare*8  humblest  child 
Hath  kept  her  temple  imdefiled 

By  aimple  sacrifice, 
Earth's  fairest  scenes  are  all  his  own  ; 
He  is  a  monarch,  and  his  throne 

Is  built  amid  the  akicil 

WlL802f 

The  Mohican  continued  to  eat,  though  the  second  white 
man  rose,  and  courteously  took  off  his  cap  to  Mabel  Dunham. 
He  was  young,  healthful,  and  manly  in  appearance ;  and  he 
wore  a  dress,  which,  while  it  was  less  rigidly  professional 
than  that  of  the  uncle,  also  denoted  one  accustomed  to  the 
water.  In  that  age  real  seamen  were  a  class  entirely  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  their  ideas,  ordinary  language, 
and  attire,  being  as  strongly  indicative  of  their  calling,  as 
the  opinions,  speech,  and  dress  of  a  Turk  denote  a  Mussul- 
man. Although  the  Pathfinder  was  scarcely  in  the  prime 
of  life,  Mabel  had  met  him  with  a  steadiness  that  may  have 
been  the  consequence  of  having  braced  her  nerves  for  the 
interview ;  but,  when  her  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
young  man  at  the  fire,  they  fell  before  the  gaze  of  admira- 
tion with  which  she  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  he  greeted  her. 
Each,  in  truth,  felt  that  interest  in  the  other,  which  simi- 
larity of  age,  condition,  mutual  comeliness,  and  their  novel 
situation,  would  be  likely  to  inspire  in  the  young  and  in- 
genuous. 

"  Here,"  said  Pathfinder,  with  an  honest  smile  bestowed 
on  Mabel,  "  are  the  friends  your  worthy  father  has  sent  to 
meet  you.  This  is  a  great  Delaware ;  and  ond  that  has  had 
honors  as  well  as  troubles  in  his  day.  He»'has  an  Injin 
name  fit  for  a  chief,  but  as  the  language  is  not  always  easy 
for  the  inexperienced  to  pronounce,  we  nat'rally  turn  it  into 
English,  and  call   him  the  Big  Sarpent.     You  are  not    to 
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suppose,  however,  that  by  this  name  we  wish  to  say  that  he 
is  treacherous,  beyond  what  is  lawful  in  a  rednskin,  but  that 
he  is  wise,  and  has  the  cunning  that  becomes  a  warrior. 
Arrowhead,  there,  knows  what  I  mean.'* 

While  the  Pathfinder  was  delivering  this  address,  the  two 
Indians  gazed  on  each  other  steadily,  and  the  Tuscarora 
advanced  and  spoke  to  the  other  in  an  apparently  Mendly 
manner. 

"  I  like  to  see  this,"  continued  Pathfinder ;  "  the  salutes 
of  two  red-skins  in  the  woods,  Master  Cap,  are  like  the  hail- 
ing of  friendly  vessels  on  the  ocean.  But,  speaking  of  water, 
it  reminds  me  of  my  young  friend,  Jasper  Western,  here, 
who  can  claim  to  know  something  of  these  matters,  seeing 
that  he  has  passed  his  days  on  Ontario." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  friend,"  said  Cap,  giving  the  young 
fresh-water  sailor  a  cordial  gripe  ;  "  though  you  must  have 
something  still  to  learn,  considering  the  school  to  which  you 
have  been  sent  This  is  my  niece,  Mabel ;  I  call  her  Mag- 
net, for  a  reason  she  never  dreams  of,  though  you  may  pos- 
sibly have  education  enough  to  guess  at  it,  having  some  pre- 
tensions to  understand  the  compass,  I  suppose." 

"  The  reason  is  easily  comprehended,"  said  the  young  man, 
involuntarily  fststening  his  keen,  dark  eye,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  suffused  face  of  the  girl ;  ^^  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
sailor  who  steers  by  your  Magnet^  will  never  make  a  bad 
land-faU." 

'^  Ha  I  you  do  make  use  of  some  of  the  terms,  I  find,  and 
that  with  propriety  and  understanding ;  though,  on  the  whole, 
I  fear  you  have  seen  more  green  than  blue  water  I  " 

<<  It  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  get  some  of  the 
phrases  that  belong  to  the  land,  for  we  are  seldom  out  of 
sight  of  it  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time." 

"  More's  the  pity,  boy  ;  more's  the  pity.  A  very  little 
land  ought  to  go  a  great  way  with  a  sealing  man.  Now, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  Master  Western,  I  suppose  there  is 
more  or  less  land  all  round  your  lake." 

<^And,  uncle,  is  there  not  more  or  less  land  all  round  the 
ocean  ?  "  said  Magnet,  quickly ;  for  she  dreaded  a  premature 
display  of  the  old  seaman's  peculiar  dogmatism,  not  to  say 
pedantry 
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**  No,  child,  there  is  more  or  less  ooean  all  rouad  the  land  I 
that's  what  I  tell  the  people  ashore,  youngster.  They  are 
living,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  without  know- 
ing it ;  by  suiferanoe,  as  it  were,  the  water  being  so  much 
the  more  powerful,  and  the  largest.  But  there  is  no  end  to 
conceit  in  this  world,  for  a  fellow  who  never  saw  salt  water 
oft^i  fancies  he  knows  more  than  one  who  has  gone  round 
the  Horn.  No,  no ;  this  earth  is  pretty  much  an  island,  and 
all  that  can  be  truly  said  not  to  be  so,  is  water." 

Young  Western  had  a  profound  deference  for  a  mariner 
of  the  ocean,  on  which  he  had  often  pined  to  sail ;  but  he 
had,  also,  a  natural  regard  for  the  broad  sheet  on  which  he 
had  passed  his  life,  and  which  was  not  without  its  beauties 
in  his  eyes. 

*^  What  you  say,  sir,"  he  answered,  modestly,  ^  may  be  true, 
as  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  we  have  a  respect  for  the  land  up 
here,  on  Ontario.'' 

^  That  is  because  you  are  always  land-locked,"  returned 
Cap,  laughing  heartily.  "  But  yonder  is  the  Pathfinder,  as 
they  call  him,  with  some  smoking  platters,  inviting  us  to 
share  in  his  mess ;  and  I  will  confess  that  one  gets  no  veni- 
son at  sea.  Master  Western,  civility  to  girls,  at  your  time 
of  li^B,  comes  as  easy  as  taking  in  the  slack  of  the  ensign 
halyards ;  and  if  you  will  just  keep  an  eye  to  her  kid  and 
can,  whOe  I  join  the  mess  of  the  Pathfinder  and  our  Indian 
friends,  I  make  no  doubt  she  will  remember  it." 

Master  Cap  uttered  more  than  he  was  aware  of  at  the 

time.     Jaspa:  Western  did  look  to  the  wants  of  Mabel,  and 

she  long  remembered  the  kind,  manly  attention  of  the  young 

sailor,  at  this  their  first  interview.     He  placed  the  end  of  a 

log  for  a  seat,  obtained  for  her  a  delicious  morsel  of  the 

venison,  gave  her  a  draught  of  pore  water  from  the  spring, 

and,  as  he  sat  near  and  opposite  to  her,  fast  won  his  way  to 

her  esteem  by  his  gentle  but  firank  manner  of  manifesting 

his  care;  homage  that 'woman  always  wishes  to  receive,  but 

which  is  never  so  flattering,  or  so  agreeable,  as  when  it 

3omes  from  the  young  to  those  of  their  own  age ;  from  the 

manly  to  the  gentle.     Like  most  of  those  who  pass  their 

time  excluded  from  the  society  of  the  softer  sex,  young 
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Western  was  earnest,  sincere,  and  kind  in  his  attentions, 
which,  though  they  wanted  a  conventional  refinement  that 
perhaps  Mabel  never  missed,  had  those  winning  qualities 
that  prove  very  sufficient  as  substitutes.  Leaving  these 
two  inexperienced  and  unsophisticated  young  people  to  be- 
come acquainted  through  their  feelings,  rather  than  their 
expressed  thoughts,  we  will  turn  to  the  group  in  which  the 
uncle,  with  a  facility  of  taking  care  of  himself  that  never 
deserted  him,  had  already  become  a  principal  actor. 
-  'The  party  had  taken  their  places  around  a  platter  of 
venison  steaks,  which  served  for  the  common  use,  and  the 
discourse  naturally  partook  of  the  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent individuals  that  composed  it.  The  Indians  were  silent 
and  industrious,  the  appetite  of  the  aboriginal  American  for 
venison  being  seemingly  inappeasable  ;  while  the  two  white 
men  were  communicative  and  discursive,  each  of  the  latter 
being  garrulous  and  opinionated  in  his  way.  But,  as  the 
dialogue  will  serve  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain facts  that  may  render  the  succeeding  narrative  more 
dear,  it  will  be  well  to  record  it. 

''There  must  be  satisfaction  in  this  life  of  yours,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Pathfinder,"  continued  Cap,  when  the  hunger  of 
the  travellers  was  so  far  appeased  that  they  began  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  savory  morsels  ;  ''  it  has  some  of  the 
chances  and  luck  that  we  seamen  like,  and  if  ours  is  all 
water,  yours  is  all  land." 

"  Nay,  we  have  water  too,  in  our  joumeyings  and 
marches,"  returned  his  white  companion :  "  we  border-men 
handle  the  paddle  and  the  spear  almost  as  much  as  the  rifle 
and  the  hunting-knife." 

''  Aye  ;  but  do  you  handle  the  brace  and  the  bow-line ;  the 
wheel  and  the  lead-line  ;  the  reef-point  and  the  top-rope  ? 
The  paddle  is  a  good  thing,  out  of  doubt,  in  a  canoe,  but 
of  what  use  is  it  in  the  ship  ?  " 

''  Nay,  I  respect  all  men  in  their  calliDgs,  and  I  can  be- 
lieve the  things  you  mention  have  their  uses.  One  who 
has  lived,  like  myself,  in  company  with  many  tribes,  under- 
stands differences  in  usages.  The  paint  of  a  Mingo  is  not 
the  paint  of  a  Delaware ;  and  he  who  should  expect  to  see 
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ft  warrior  in  the  dress  of  a  squaw,  might  he  disapp^nted. 
Fm  not  very  old,  but  I  have  lived  in  the  woods,  and  have 
Bome  acquaintance  with  human  natur'.  I  never  believed 
much  in  the  laming  of  them  that  dwell  in  towns,  for  I 
never  yet  met  with  one  that  had  an  eye  for  a  rifle  or  a 
trail." 

"  That's  my  manner  of  reasoning.  Master  Pathfinder,  to 
a  yam.  Walking  about  streets,  going  to  church  of  Sun- 
days, and  hearing  sermons,  never  yet  made  a  man  of  a  hu- 
man being.  Send  the  bo^  out  upon  the  broad  ocean,  if  you 
wish  to  open  his  eyes,  and  let  him  look  upon  foreign  na- 
tions, or  what  I  call  the  face  of  natur',  if  you  wish  him  to 
understand  his  own  character.  Now,  there  is  my  brother-in- 
law,  the  sergeant ;  he  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  broke  a  bis- 
cuit, in  his  own  way ;  but  what  is  he,  after  all  ?  why,  noth- 
ing but  a  soger.  A  sergeant,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  a  sort 
of  a  soger,  you  know.  When  he  wished  to  marry  poor 
Bridget,  my  sister,  I  told  the  girl  what  he  was,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  what  she  might  expect  from  such  a  husband ; 
but  you  know  how  it  is  with  girls,  when  their  minds  are 
jammed  by  an  inclination.  It  is  true,  the  sergeant  has  risen 
in  his  calling,  and  they  say  he  is  an  important  man  at  the 
fort ;  but  his  poor  wife  has  not  lived  to  see  it  all,  for  she 
has  now  been  dead  these  fourteen  years." 

^  A  soldier's  calling  is  an  honorable  calling,  provided  he 
has  fi't  only  on  the  side  of  right,"  returned  the  Pathfinder ; 
^  and  as  the  Frenchers  are  always  wrong,  and  his  sacred 
Majesty  and  these  colonies  are  always  right,  I  take  it  the 
sergeant  has  a  quiet  conscience,  as  well  as  a  good  character. 
I  have  never  slept  more  sweetly  than  when  I  have  fi't  the 
Mlngos,  though  it  is  the  law  with  me  to  fight  always  like  a 
white  man,  and  never  like  an  Injin.  The  Sarpent,  here, 
has  his  fashions,  and  I  have  mine ;  yet  have  we  fou't  side 
by  side,  these  many  years,  without  cither's  thinking  a  hard 
thought  consaming  the  other's  ways.  I  tell  him  there  is 
but  one  heaven  and  one  hell,  notwithstanding  his  traditions, 
though  there  are  many  paths  to  both." 

"  That  is  rational,  and  he  is  bound  to  believe  you,  though 
I  fancy  most  of  the  roads  to  the  last  are  on  dry  land. 
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The*sea  is  what  my  poor  sister,  Bridget,  used  to  call  a 
'  purifying  place/  and  one  is  out  of  the  way  of  temptation 
when  out  of  sight  of  land.  I  doubt  if  as  much  can  be  said 
in  fevor  of  your  lakes,  up  here-away." 

^  That  towns  and  settlements  lead  to  sin,  I  will  allow ; 
but  our  lakes  are  bordered  by  the  forests,  and  one  is  every 
day  called  upon  to  worship  God  in  such  a  temple.  That 
men  are  not  always  the  same,  even  in  the  wilderness,  I 
must  admits  for  the  difference  atween  a  Mingo  and  a  Dela- 
ware is  as  plain  to  be  seen  as  the  difference  atween  the  sun 
and  moon.  I  am  glad,  fiiend  Cap,  that  we  have  met,  how- 
ever, if  it  be  only  that  you  may  tell  the  Big  Sarpent,  here, 
that  there  be  lakes  in  which  the  water  is  salt.  We  have 
been  pretty  much  of  one  mind  since  our  acquaintance  be- 
gan, and  if  the  Mohican  has  only  half  the  faith  in  me  that 
I  have  in  him,  he  believes  all  that  I  have  told  him,  touch- 
ing the  white  men's  ways  and  natur's  laws ;  but  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  none  of  the  red-skins  have  given 
as  free  a  belief^  as  an  honest  man  likes,  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Big  Salt  Lakes,  and  to  that  of  there  being  rivers  that 
flow  up  stream." 

"This  comes  of  getting  things  wrong  end  foremost," 
answered  Cap,  with  a  condescending  nod.  "  You  have 
thought  of  your  lakes  and  rifts,  as  the  ship,  and  of  the  ocean 
and  the  tides,  as  the  boat.  Neither  Arrowhead  nor  the 
Serpent  need  doubt  what  you  have  said  concerning  both, 
though  I  confess,  myself,  to  some  difficulty  in  swallowing 
the  tale  about  there  beiog  inland  seas  at  all,  and  still  more 
that  there  is  any  sea  of  fresh  water.  I  have  come  this 
long  journey,  as  much  to  satisfy  my  own  eyes  and  palate 
concerning  these  £acts,  as  to  oblige  the  sergeant  and  Mag- 
net ;  though  the  first  was  my  sister's  husband,  and  I  love 
the  last  like  a  child." 

"  You  are  wrong  —  you  are  wrong,  friend  Cap ;  very 
wrong,  to  distrust  the  power  of  God  in  anytliing,"  returned 
Pathfinder,  eam^tly.  "  Them  that  live  in  the  settlements 
and  the  towns  get  to  have  confined  and  unjust  opinions  cou- 
sarning  the  might  of  his  hand ;  but  we  who  pass  our  time 
in  his  very  presence,  as  it  might  be,  see  things  differently ; 
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I  mean  each  of  ns  as  have  white  natar*8.  A  red-skio  haa 
his  notions,  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  exactly  the  same  as  a  Christian  white  man's,  there  is 
no  harm  in  it.  Still,  there  are  matters  that  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  ordering  of  GU)d's  providence,  and  these  salt 
and  j&esh  water  lakes  are  some  of  them.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  account  for  these  things,  but  I  think  it  the  duty  of 
all  to  beneve  in  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  them 
who  think  that  the  same  band  which  made  the  sweet  water, 
can  make  the  salt." 

^  Hold  on  there.  Master  Pathfinder,''  interrupted  Cap, 
not  withont  some  heat ;  ^  in  the  way  of  a  proper  and  manly 
&ith,  I  will  turn  my  back  on  no  one,  when  afloat  Al- 
though more  aoeostomed  to  make  aU  snug  aldtj  and  to 
show  the  proper  canvas,  than  to  pray,  when  the  hurricane 
comes,  I  know  that  we  are  but  helpless  mortals  at  times, 
and  I  hope  I  pay  reyer^ice  where  reverence  is  due.  All  I 
mean  to  say,  and  that  is  rather  insiniated  than  said,  is  this ; 
which  is,  as  you  all  know,  simply  an  intimation  that,  being 
accustomed  to  see  water  in  large  bodies  «a&,  I  should  like 
to  taste  it,  before  I  can  believe  it  to  he  fresh," 

^  Grod  has  given  the  salt  lidk  to  the  deer,  and  He  has  given 
to  man,  red-skin  and  white,  the  delicious  spring  at  which  to 
slake  his  thirst  It  is  onreasonable  to  think  that  He  may 
not  have  given  lakes  of  pure  water  to  the  west,  and  lakes 
of  impure  water  to  the  east" 

Cap  was  awed,  in  spite  of  his  overweening  dogmatism, 
by  the  earnest  simplicity  of  the  Pathfinder,  though  he  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  believing  a  fact  which,  for  many 
years,  he  had  pertinaciously  insisted  could  not  be  true. 
Unwilling  to  give  up  the  point,  and,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
able to  maintain  it  against  a  reasoning  to  which  he  was  unac 
customed,  and  which  possessed  equally  the  force  of  truth, 
faith,  and  probal»lity,  he  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  subject 
by  evasion. 

"Well,  well,  friend  Pathfinder,"  he  sai#,  "we  will  nipper 
the  argument  where  it  is ;  and,  as  the  sergeant  has  sent  you 
to  give  us  pilotage  to  this  same  lake,  we  can  only  try  the 
water  when  we  reach  it     Only  mark  my  words :  I  do  not 
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Bay  that  it  may  not  be  fresh  on  the  surface ;  the  Atlantic  ia 
sometimes  fresh  on  the  surface,  near  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers ;  but  rely  on  it,  I  shall  show  you  a  way  of  tasting  the 
water  many  fathoms  deep,  of  which  you  never  dreamed ;  and 
then  we  shall  know  more  about  it." 

The  guide  seemed  content  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  the 
conversation  changed. 

"  We  are  not  over-consated  consaming  our  gifts,**  observed 
the  Pathfinder,  after  a  short  pause,  "  and  well  know  that 
such  as  live  in  the  towns,  and  near  the  sea  "  — 

"  On  tlie  sea,"  interrupted  Cap. 

"  On  the  sea,  if  you  wish  it,  friend  —  have  opportunities 
that  do  not  befall  us  of  the  wilderness.  Still,  we  know  our 
own  caUings,  and  they  are  what  I  consider  nat'ral  callings, 
suaid  are  not  parvarted  by  vanity  and  wantonness.  Now,  my 
gifts  are  with  the  rifle,  and  on  a  trail,  and  in  the  way  of 
game  and  aooutin' ;  for,  though  I  can  use  the  spear  and  the 
paddle,  I  pi^de  not  myself  on  either.  The  youth,  Jasper, 
there,  who  is  discoursing  with  the  sergeant's  daughter,  is  a 
different  creatur',  for  he  may  be  said  to  breathe  the  water, 
as  it  might  be,  like  a  fish.  The  Indians  and  Frenchers  of 
the  north  shore  call  him  Eau-douce,  on  account  of  his  gifbs 
in  this  particular.  He  is  better  at  the  oar,  and  the  rope  too, 
than  in  making  fires  on  a  trail." 

^'  There  must  be  something  about  these  gifU  of  which  you 
speak,  after  all,"  said  Cap.  "  Now  this  fire,  I  will  acknowl- 
edge, has  overlaid  all  my  seamanship.  Arrowhead,  there, 
said  the  smoke  came  from  a  pale-J^ice's  fire,  and  that  is  a 
piece  of  philosophy  that  I  hold  to  be  equal  to  steering  in  a 
dark  night  by  the  edges  of  the  scud." 

"It*s  no  great  secret  —  it's  no  great  secret,"  returned 
Pathfinder,  laughing  with  great  inward  glee,  though  habitual 
caution  prevented  the  emission  of  any  noise.  ^^  Nothing  is 
easier  to  us  who  pass  our  time  in  the  great  school  of  Provi- 
dence, than  to  Tarn  its  lessons.  We  should  he-  as  useless  on 
a  trail,  or  in  carrying  tidings  through  the  wilderness,  as  so 
many  woodchucks,  didVe  not  soon  come^to  a  knowledge  of 
these  niceties.  Eau-douce,  as  we  call  him,  is  so  fond  of  the 
water,  that  he  gathered  a  damp  stick  or  two  for  our  fire,  and 
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there  be  plenty  of  them,  as  well  as  those  that  are  thoroughly 
dried,  lying  scattered  about ;  and  wet  will  bring  dark  smoke, 
as  I  supiiose  even  you  followers  of  the  sea  must  know.  It's 
no  great  secret — it's  no  great  secret;  though  all  is  mystery 
to  such  as  doesn't  study  the  Lord  and  his  mighty  ways  with 
humility  and  thankfulness." 

^  That  must  be  a  keen  eye  of  Arrowhead's  to  see  so  slight 
a  difference." 

^  He  would  be  but  a  poor  Injin  if  he  didn't  I  No,  no ;  it 
is  war-time,  and  no  red-skin  is  outlying  without  using  his 
senses.  Every  skin  has  its  own  natur',  and  every  natur'  has 
its  own  laws,  as  well  as  its  own  skin.  It  was  many  years 
afore  I  could  master  all  them  higher  branches  of  a  forest 
edication,  for  red-^kin  knowledge  doesn't  oome  as  easy  to 
white-skin  natur'  as  what  I  suppose  is  intended  to  be  white- 
skin  knowledge ;  though  I  have  but  little  of  the  latter,  hav-> 
ing  passed  most  of  my  time  in  the  wilderness." 

^  You  have  been  a  ready  scholar,  Master  Pathfinder,  as  is 
seen  by  your  understanding  these  things  so  well.  I  suppose 
it  would  be  no  great  matter,  for  a  man  regularly  brought 
up  to  the  sea,  to  catoh  these  trifles,  if  he  could  only  bring  his 
mind  feurly  to  bear  upon  them." 

^  I  don't  Imow  that.  The  white  man  has  his  difficulties 
in  getting  red-skin  habits,  quite  as  much  as  the  Injin  in  get- 
ting whitenskin  ways.  As  for  the  raal  natur',  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  neither  can  actually  get  that  of  the  other." 

^  And  yet  we  sailors,  who  run  about  the  world  so  much, 
say  there  is  but  one  nature,  whether  it  be  in  the  Chinaman 
or  a  Dutchman.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  much  of  that  way 
of  thinking  too ;  for  I  have  generally  found  that  all  nations 
like  gold  and  silver,  and  most  men  relish  tobacco." 

^  Then  jou  seafaring  men  know  little  of  the  red-skins. 
Have  you  ever  known  any  of  your  Chinamen  who  could 
sing  their  death-songs,  with  their  flesh  torn  with  splinters 
and  cat  with  knives,  the  Are  raging  around  their  naked  bod- 
ies, and  death  staring  them  in  the  face  ?  Until  you  can  And 
me  a  Chinaman,  or  a  Christian  man,  that  can  do  all  this, 
you  cannot  And  a  man  with  red-skin  natur',  let  him  look 
ever  so  valiant,  or  know  how  to  read  all  the  books  that  was 
ever  printed." 
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^  It  is  the  sarages  only  that  play  each  other  such  hellish 
tricks ! "  said  Master  Cap,  glancing  his  eyes  about  him  un- 
easily at  the  apparently  endless  arches  of  the  forest.  ^  No 
white  man  is  ever  condemned  to  undergo  these  trials." 

^  Nay,  therein  you  are  ag'in  mistaken,"  returned  the  Path- 
finder, coolly  selecting  a  delicate  morsel  of  the  venison  as 
his  bomie  louche ;  ^  for  though  these  torments  belong  only 
to  the  red-skin  natur*,  in  the  way  of  bearing  them  like 
braves,  white-skin  natur'  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  ago- 
nized by  them." 

^  Happily,"  said  Cap,  with  an  effort  to  dear  his  throat, 
"•  none  of  his  Majesty'^  alliea  will  be  likely  to  attempt  such 
damnable  cruelties,  on  any  of  his  Majesty^s  loyal  subjects. 
I  have  not  served  much  in  the  royal  navy,  it  is  true ;  but 
I  have  served  —  and  that  is  something ;  and,  in  the  way  of 
privateering  and  worrying  the  enemy  in  his  ships  and  car- 
goes, I've  done  my  fdll  share.  But  I  trust  there  are  no 
French  savages  on  this  side  the  lake,  and  I  think  you  said 
that  Ontario  is  a  broad  sheet  of  water  ?  " 

^  Nay,  it  is  broad  in  our  eyes,"  returned  Pathfinder,  not 
caring  to  conceal  the  smile  which  lighted  a  &ce  that  had 
been  burnt  by  exposure  to  a  bright  red,  ^  though  I  mistrust 
that  some  may  think  it  narrow ;  and  narrow  it  is,  if  you 
wish  it  to  keep  off  the  foe.  Ontario  has  two  ends,  and 
the  enemy  that  is  a&aid  to  cross  it  will  be  sartain  to  come 
round  it" 

"  Ah  I  that  comes  of  your  d d  firesh-water  ponds ! " 

growled  Cap,  hemming  so  loud  as  to  cause  him  instantly 
to  repent  the  indiscretion.  ^No  man,  now,  ever  heard 
of  a  pirate's  or  a  ship's  getting  round  one  end  of  the  At- 
lantic!" 

^'  Mayhap  the  ocean  has  no  ends  ?  " 

^  That  it  hasn't;  nor  sides,  nor  bottom.  The  nation  that 
is  snugly  moored  on  one  of  its  coasts  need  fear  nothing  from 
the  one  anchored  abeam,  let  it  be  ever  so  savage,  unless  it 
possesses  the  art  of  shipbuilding.  No,  no ;  the  people  who 
live  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  need  fear  but  little  for 
their  skins  or  their  scalps.  A  man  may  lie  down  at  night, 
in  those  regions,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  hair  on  his  head 
in  the  morning,  unless  he  wears  a  wig." 
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^It  isn't  80  here.  I  don't  wish  to  flnrry  the  yonng 
woman,  and  therefore  I  will  be  no  way  particular,  though 
she  seems  pretty  much  listening  to  £au-douce,  as  we  call 
him;  but  without  the  edication  I  have  received,  I  should 
think  it,  at  this  very  moment,  a  risky  journey  to  go  over  tiie 
very  ground  that  lies  atween  us  and  the  garrison,  in  the 
present  state  of  this  frontier.  There  are  about  as  many 
Iroquois  on  this  side  of  Ontario  as  there  be  on  the  other. 
It  is  for  this  yery  reason,  friend  Cap,  that  the  sergeant  has 
engaged  us  to  come  out  and  show  you  the  path." 

^  What !  do  the  knaves  dare  to  cruise  so  near  the  guns 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  works  ?  " 

^  Do  not  the  ravens  resort  near  the  carcass  of  the  deer, 
though  the  fowler  is  at  hand  ?  They  come  this-away,  as  it 
might  be,  nat'rally.  There  are  more  or  less  whites  passing 
atween  the  forts  and  the  settlements,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
on  their  trails.  The  Sarpent  has  come  up  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  I  have  come  up  the  other,  in  order  to  scout 
for  the  outlying  rascals,  while  Jasper  brought  up  the  canoe, 
like  a  bold-hearted  sailor,  as  he  is.  The  sergeant  told  him, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  all  about  his  child,  and  how  his  heart 
yearned  for  her,  and  how  gentle  and  obedient  she  was,  until 
I  think  the  lad  would  haye  dashed  into  a  Mingo  camp,  single- 
handed,  rather  than  not  a-eeme." 

^  We  thank  him,  we  thank  him  ;  and  shall  think  the  bet- 
ter of  him  for  his  readiness  ;  though  I  suppose  the  boy  has 
run  no  great  risk,  after  all." 

^  Only  the  risk  of  being  shot  from  a  cover,  as  he  forced 
•the  canoe  up  a  swift  rift,  or  turned  an  elbow  in  the  stream, 
with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  eddies.  Of  all  the  risky 
jonraeys,  that  on  an  ambushed  river  h  the  most  risky,  in 
my  judgment,  and  that  risk  has  Jasper  run." 

"  And  why  the  devil  has  the  sergeant  sent  for  me  to 
travel  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  this  outlandish  manner  ! 
Give  me  an  ofllng,  and  the  enemy  in  sight,  and  I'll  play 
¥nth  him  in  his  own  fashion,  as  long  as  he  pleases,  long 
bowls  or  dose  quarters  ;  but  to  be  shot  like  a  turtle  asleep, 
is  not  to  my  humor.  If  it  were  not  for  little  Magnet  there, 
I  would  tack  ship  this  instant,  make  the  best  of  my  way 
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back  to  York,  and  let  Ontario  take  care  of  itself  salt  water 
or  fresh  water." 

^  That  wouldn't  mend  the  matter  much,  friend  mariner, 
as  the  road  to  return  is  much  longer,  and  almost  as  bad  as 
the  road  to  go  on.  Trust  to  us,  and  we  will  carry  you 
through  safe,  or  lose  our  scalps." 

Cap  wore  a  tight,  solid  queue,  done  up  in  eel-skin^  while 
the  top  of  his  head  was  nearly  bald,  and  he  mechimically 
passed  his  hand  over  both,  as  if  to  make  certain  that  each 
was  in  its  right  place.  He  was  at  the  bottom,  however,  a 
brave  man,  and  had  often  faced  death  with  coolness,  though 
never  in  the  frightful  forms  in  which  it  presented  itself, 
under  the  brief  but  graphic  pictures  of  his  companion.  It 
was  too  late  to  retreat ;  and  he  determined  to  put  the  best 
£EU3e  on  the  matter,  though  he  could  not  avoid  muttering 
inwardly  a  few  curses  on  the  indifference  and  indiscretion 
with  which  his  brother-in-law,  the  sergeant,  had  led  him  into 
his  present  dilemma. 

^I  make  no  doubt,  Master  Pathfinder,"  he  cinswered, 
when  these  thoughts  had  found  time  to  glance  through  his 
mind,  ^  that  we  shall  reach  port  in  safety.  What  distance 
may  we  now  be  from  the  fort  ?  " 

^  Little  more  than  fifteen  miles  j  and  swift  miles,  too,  as 
the  river  runs,  if  the  Mingos  let  us  go  clear." 

^  And  I  suppose  the  woods  will  stretch  along,  starboard 
and  larboard,  as  heretofore  ?  " 

«Anan?" 

^  I  mean  that  we  shall  have  to  pick  our  way  through 
these  damned  trees  ! " 

"  Nay,  nay ;  you  will  go  in  the  canoe,  and  the  Oswego 
has  been  cleared  of  its  £ood-wood  by  the  troops.  It  will 
be  floating  down  stream,  and  that,  too,  with  a  swift  cur- 
rent" 

^  And  what  the  devil  is  to  prevent  these  minks,  of  which 
you  speak,  from  shooting  us  as*  we  double  a  headland,  or 
are  busy  in  steering  dear  of  the  rocks  ?  " 

^The  Lord!  He  who  has  so  often  helped  others  in 
greater  difficulties.  Many  and  many  is  the  time  that  my 
head  would  have  been  stripped  of  hair,  skin  and  all,  hadn't 
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the  Lord  fi't  of  my  Bide.  I  never  go  into  a  skrimmage, 
friend  mariner,  without  thinking  of  this  great  all  j,  who  can 
do  more  in  battle  than  all  the  battalions  of  the  60th,  werp 
they  brought  into  a  single  line." 

^  Aye,  aye ;  this  may  do  well  enough  for  a  scouter ;  but 
we  seamen  like  our  ofSbog,  and  to  go  into  action  with  noth* 
ing  in  our  minds  but  the  business  before  us ;  plain  broad- 
side and  broadside  work,  and  no  trees  or  rocks  to  thicken 
the  water." 

^  And  no  Lord,  too,  I  dare  to  say,  if  the  truth  was  known  I 
Take  my  word  for  it,  Master  Cap,  that  no  battle  is  the 
worse  fou't  for  having  the  Lord  on  your  side.  Look  at  the 
head  of  the  Big  Sarpent,  there ;  you  can  see  the  mark  of  a 
knife  all  along  by  his  left  ear ;  now,  nothing  but  a  bullet 
from  this  long  rifle  of  mine  saved  his  scalp  that  day,  for  it 
had  £Eurly  started,  and  half  a  minute  more  would  have  left 
him  without  the  warlock.  When  the  Mohican  squeezes  my 
hand,  and  intermates  that  I  befri'nded  him  in  that  matter, 
I  tell  him,  no ;  it  was  the  Lord,  who  led  me  to  the  only 
spot  where  execution  could  be  done,  or  his  necessity  be 
made  known,  on  account  of  the  smoke.  Sartain  when  I  got 
the  right  position,  I  finished  the  affair  of  my  own  accord, 
for  a  friend  under  the  tomahawk  is  apt  to  make  a  man 
think  quick,  and  act  at  once,  as  was  my  case,  or  the  Sar- 
pent's  spirit  would  be  hunting  in  the  happy  land  of  his  peo« 
pie  at  this  very  moment" 

^  Come,  come.  Pathfinder,  this  palaver  is  worse  than  be- 
ing skinned  from  stem  to  stem ;  we  have  but  a  few  hours 
of  sun,  and  had  better  be  drifting  down  this  said  current  of 
yours,  while  we  may.  Magnet,  dear,  are  you  not  ready  to 
get  under  way  ?  ** 

Magnet  started,  blushed  brightly,  and  made  her  prepara- 
tions for  an  immediate  departure.  Not  a  syllable  of  the 
discourse  just  related  had  she  heard,  for  Eau-douce,  as 
young  Jasper  was  oftener  called  than  anything  else,  had 
been  filling  her  ears  with  a  description  of  the  yet  distant 
fort  towards  which  she  was  journeying,  with  accounts  of 
her  father,  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  a  child,  and  with 
the  manner  of  life  of  those  who  lived  in  the  frontier  garri- 
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3ons.  Unconsciously,  she  had  become  deeply  interested, 
and  her  thoughts  had  been  too  intently  directed  to  these 
interesting  matters,  to  allow  any  of  the  less  agreeable  sub- 
jects discussed  by  those  so  near  to  re^ch  her  ears.  The 
bustle  of  departure  put  an  end  to  the  conversation  entirely, 
and  the  baggage  of  the  scouts,  or  guides,  being  trifling,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  party  was  ready  to  proceed.  As 
they  were  about  to  quit  the  spot,  however,  to  the  surprise 
of  even  his  fellow  guides.  Pathfinder  collected  a  quantity  of 
branches,  and  threw  them  upon  the  embers  of  the  fire,  tak- 
ing care  even  to  see  that  some  of  the  wood  was  damp,  in 
order  to  raise  as  dark  and  dense  a  smoke  as  possible. 

"  When  you  can  hide  your  trail,  Jasper,"  he  said,  "  a 
smoke  at  leaving  an  encampment  may  do  good,  instead  of 
harm.  If  there  are  a  dozen  Mingos  within  ten  miles  of  us, 
some  on  'em  are  on  the  heights,  or  in  the  trees,  looking  out 
for  smokes  ;  let  them  see  this,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
them.     They  are  welcome  to  our  leavings.'* 

"  But  may  they  not  strike,  and  follow  on  our  trail  ?  " 
asked  the  youth,  whose  interest  in  the  hazard  of  his  situa- 
tion had  much  increased  since  the  meeting  with  Magnet. 
"  We  shall  leave  a  broad  path  to  the  river." 

"  The  broader  the  better ;  when  there,  it  will  surpass 
Mingo  cunnmg  even  to  say  which  way  the  canoe  has  gone  ; 
up  stream  or  down.  Water  is  the  only  thing  in  natur'  that 
will  thoroughly  wash  out  a  trail,  and  even  water  will  not 
always  do  it,  when  the  scent  is  strong.  Do  you  not  see, 
Eau-douce,  that  if  any  Mingos  have  seen  our  path  below 
the  falls,  they  will  strike  off  towards  this  smoke,  and  that 
they  will  nat'rally  conclude  that  they  who  began  by  going 
up  stream,  will  end  by  going  up  stream?  If  they  know 
anything,  they  now  know  a  party  is  out  from  the  fort,  and 
it  will  exceed  even  Mingo  wit  to  fsincy  that  we  have  come 
up  here,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  going  back  again,  and^  that, 
too,  the  same  day,  and  at  the  risk  of  our  scalps." 

^  Certainly,"  added  Jasper,  who  was  talking  apart  with 
the  Pathfinder,  as  they  moved  towards  the  wind-row,  "  they 
cannot  know  anything  about  the  sergeant's  daughter,  for  the 
greatest  secrecy  has  been  observed  on  her  account." 
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"  And  Uiey  will  Yam  nothing  here,"  returned  Pathfinder, 
saosing  his  companion  to  see  that  he  trod  with  the  utmost 
care  on  the  impressions  left  on  the  leaves  by  the  little  foot 
of  Mabel,  ^  unless  this  old  salt-water  fish  has  been  taking 
his  niece  about  in  the  wind-row,  like  a  fa'n  playing  by  the 
side  of  the  old  doe." 

"  Buck,  you  mean,  Pathfinder." 

^  Isn't  he  a  queerity  ?  Now,  I  can  consort  with  such  a 
sailor  as  yourself,  Eau-douce,  and  find  nothing  very  contrary 
in  our  gifts,  though  yours  belong  to  the  lakes,  and  mine  to 
the  woods.  Harkee,  Jasper,"  continued  the  scout,  laughing 
in  his  noiseless  manner ;  **  suppose  we  try  the  temper  of  his 
blade,  and  run  him  over  the  fidls  ?  " 

^^  And  what  would  be  done  with  the  pretty  niece  in  the 
mean  while  ?  " 

^  Nay,  nay ;  no  harm  shall  come  to  her ;  she  must  walk 
round  the  portage,  at  any  rate ;  but  you  and  I  can  try  this 
Atlantic  oceaner,  and  then  all  parties  will  become  bet* 
ter  acquainted.  We  shall  find  out  whether  his  flint  will 
strike  fire,  and  he  may  come  to  know  something  of  frontier 
tricks." 

Young  Jasper  smiled,  for  he  was  not  averse  to  fun,  and 
had  been  a  little  touched  by  Cap's  superciliousness ;  but 
Mabel's  fiur  £Eice,  light  agile  form,  and  winning  smiles,  stood 
like  a  shield  between  her  uncle  and  the  intended  experi- 
ment. 

^  Perhaps  the  sergeant's  dau^ter  will  be  frightened,"  he 
said. 

^  Not  she,  if  she  has  any  of  the  sergeant's  spirit  in  her. 
She  doesn't  look  like  a  dteary  thing  at  all.  Leave  it  to 
me,  Eau-douce,  and  I  will  manage  the  afikir  alone." 

"  Not  you,  Pathfinder ;  you  would  only  drown  both.  If 
the  canoe  goes  over,  I  must  go  in  it." 

"'  Well,  ha^e  it  so,  then ;  shall  we  smoke  the  pipe  of 
agreement  on  the  bargain  ?  " 

Jasper  laughed,  nodded  his  head,  by  way  of  consent,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped,  for  the  party  had  reached  the 
canoe,  so  often  mentioned,  and  fewer  wor<ls  had  determined 
much  greater  things  between  the  parties. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Before  these  fields  were  shorn  and  tiOed, 

Full  to  the  brim  our  rivers  flowed; 

The  melody  of  waters  filled 

The  fresh  and  boundless  wood; 

And  torrents  dashed,  and  rivulets  played, 

And  fountains  spouted  in  the  shade. 

Bbtast. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  southern  side  of  Ontario  are,  in  general,  narrow,  slog* 
gish,  and  deep.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rtde,  for 
many  of  the  rivers  have  rapids,  or,  as  thej  are  termed  in 
the  language  of  the  region,  rifts,  and  some  have  fitlls. 
AmoDg  the  latter  was  the  particular  stream  on  which  our 
adventurers  were  now  journeying.  The  Oswego  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Oneida  and  the  Onondaga,  both  of 
which  flow  from  lakes ;  and  it  pursues  its  way,  through  a 
gentle  undulating  country,  a  few  miles,  until  it  reaches  the 
margin  of  a  sort  of  natural  terrace,  down  which  it  tumbles 
some  ten  or  flfbeen  feet,  to  another  level,  across  which  it 
glides,  or  glances,  or  pursues  its  course  with  the  silent, 
stealthy  progress  of  deep  water,  until  it  throws  its  tribute 
into  the  broad  receptacle  of  Ontario.  The  canoe  in  which 
Cap  and  his  party  had  travelled  from  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
last  military  station  on  the  Mohawk,^  lay  by  the  side  of  this 
river,  and  into  it  the  whole  party  now  entered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pathfinder,  who  remained  on  the  land,  in  order 
to  shove  the  light  vessel  off. 

"  Let  her  stam  drift  down  stream,  Jasper,"  said  the  man 
of  the  woods  to  the  young  mariner  of  the  lake,  who  had 
dispossessed  Arrowhead  of  his  paddle,  and  taken  his  own 
station  as  steersman ;  ^^  let  it  go  down  with  the  current 
Should  any  of  them  infamals,  the  Mingos,  strike  our  trail, 
or  follow  it  to  this  point,  they  will  not  £Eiil  to  look  for  the 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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agns  in  the  mud,  and  if  they  discover  that  we  have  left  the 
shore  with  the  nose  of  the  canoe  up  stream,  it  is  a  natural 
belief  to  think  we  went  that-away." 

This  direction  was  followed ;  and,  giving  a  yigorons 
shove,  the  Pathfinder,  who  was  in  the  flower  of  his  strength 
and  activity,  made  a  leap,  landing  lightly,  and  without  dis- 
turbing its  equilibrium,  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe.  As  soon 
as  it  had  reached  the  centre  of  the  river,  or  the  strength  of 
the  current,  the  boat  was  turned,  and  it  began  to  glide 
noiselessly  down  the  stream. 

The  vessel  in  which  Cap  and  his  niece  had  embarked  for 
their  long  and  adventurous  journey,  was  one  of  the  canoes 
of  bark^  which  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  constructing, 
and  which,  by  their  exceeding  lightness,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  propelled,  are  admirably  adapted  to  a  navi- 
gation in  which  shoals,  fiood-wood,  and  other  similar  ob- 
structions so  often  occur.  The  two  men  who  composed  its 
original  crew  had  several  times  carried  it,  when  emptied  of 
its  luggage,  many  hundred  yards  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
exceeded  the  strength  of  a  single  man  to  lift  its  weight. 
Still  it  was  long,  and,  for  a  canoe,  wide,  a  want  of  steadi- 
ness being  its  principal  defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated. 
A  few  hours'  practice,  however,  in  a  great  measure  reme- 
died this  evil,  and  both  Mabel  and  her  uncle  had  learned  so 
far  to  humor  its  movements,  that  they  now  maintained  their 
places  with  perfect  composure;  nor  did  the  additional 
weight  of  the  three  guides  tax  its  powers  in  any  particular 
degree,  the  breadth  of  the  rounded  bottom  allowing  the 
necessary  quantity  of  water  to  be  displaced,  without  bring- 
ing the  gunwale  very  sensibly  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  Its  workmanship  was  neat ;  the  timbers  were 
small,  and  secured  by  thongs  ;  and  the  whole  fabric,  though 
it  was  so  slight  and  precarious  to  the  eye,  was  probably 
capable  of  conveying  double  the  number  of  persons  that  it 
now  contained. 

Cap  was  seated  on  a  low  thwart,  in  the  centre  of  the 
canoe  ;  the  Big  Serpent  knelt  near  him.  Arrowhead  and 
his  wife  occupied  places  forward  of  both,  the  former  having 
relinquished  his  post  aft.     Mabel  was  half  recKning  on  some 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  £. 
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of  her  own  eifects,  behind  her  uncle,  while  the  Pathfinder 
uiid  Eau-douce  stood  erect,  the  one  in  the  bow  and  the 
other  in  the  stern,  each  using  a  paddle,  with  a  long,  steady, 
noiseless  sweep.  The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  low 
tones,  all  the  party  beginning  to  feel  the  necessity  of  pru- 
dence, as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  outskirts  of  the  fort,  and 
had  no  longer  the  cover  of  the  woods. 

The  Oswego,  just  at  that  place,  was  a  deep,  dark  stream^ 
of  no  great  width,  its  still,  gloomy-looking  current  winding 
its  way  among  overhanging  trees,  that,  in  particular  spots, 
almost  shut  out  the  light  of  the  heavens.  Here  and  there 
some  half-fallen  giant  of  the  forest  lay  nearly  across  its  sur- 
face, rendering  care  necessary  to  avoid  the  limbs ;  and  most 
of  the  distance,  the  lower  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees 
of  smaller  growth  were  laved  by  its  waters.  The  picture 
which  has  been  so  beautifully  described  by  our  own  admi- 
rable poet,  and  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter,  as  an  epigraph,  was  here  realized ;  the  earth  &t- 
tened  by  the  decayed  vegetation  of  centuries,  and  black 
with  loam,  the  stream  that  filled  the  banks  nearly  tp  over- 
flowing, and  the  "  fresh  and  boundless  wood,"  being  all  as 
visible  to  the  eye,  as  the  pen  of  Bryant  has  elsewhere 
vividly  presented  them  to  the  imagination.  In  short,  the 
entire  scene  was  one  of  a  rich  and  benevolent  nature,  be- 
fore it  has  been  subjected  to  the  uses  and  desires  of  man  ;  lux- 
uriant, full  of.  wild  promise,  and  not  without  the  charm  of  the 
picturesque,  even  in  its  rudest  state.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  was  in  the  year  175-,  or  long  before  even  specula- 
tion had  brought  any  portion  of  western  New  York  within 
the  bounds  of  civilization,  or  the  projects  of  the  adventur- 
ous. At  that  distant  day,  there  were  two  great  channels 
of  military  communication  between  the  inhabited  portion 
of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  the  frontiers  that  lay 
adjacent  to  the  Canadas :  that  by  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  and  that  by  means  of  the  Mohawk,  Wood  Creek, , 
the  Oneida,  and  the  rivers  we  have  been  describing.  Along 
both  these  lines  of  communication  military  posts  had  beeu 
established,  though  there  existed  a  blank  space  of  a  hundred 
miles  between  the  last  fort  at  ^he  head  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
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the  outlet  of  the  Oswego,  which  embraced  most  of  the  clu« 
tance  that  Cap  and  Mabel  had  journeyed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Arrowhead. 

^  I  sometimes  wish  for  peace  again,"  said  the  Pathfinder, 
^  when  one  can  range  the  forest  without  s'arching  for  any 
other  enemy  than  the  beasts  and  fishes.  Ah's  me  I  many 
is  the  day  that  the  Sarpent,  there,  and  I  have  passed  hap- 
pily among  the  streams,  living  on  venison,  salmon,  and 
trout,  without  thought  of  a  Mingo  or  a  scalp  I  I  sometimes 
wish  that  them  blessed  days  might  come  back,  for  it  is  not 
my  raal  gift  to  slay  my  ovm  kind.  Fm  sartain  the  ser- 
geant's daughter  don't  think  me  a  wretch  that  takes  pleasure 
in  preying  on  human  natur'?" 

At  this  remark,  a  sort  of  half  interrogatory.  Pathfinder 
looked  behind  him ;  and,  though  the  most  partial  friend 
could  scarcely  term  his  sunburnt  and  hard  features  hand- 
some, evejgi  Mabel  thought  his  smile  attractive,  by  its  simple 
ingenuousness,  and  the  uprightness  that  beamed  in  every 
lineament  of  his  honest  countenance.    . 

^'  I  d<f  not  think  my  father  would  have  sent  one  like  those 
you  mention,  to  see  his  daughter  through  the  wilderness," 
the  young  woman  answered,  returning  the  smile  as  frankly 
as  it  was  given,  and  much  more  sweetly. 

"  That  he  wouldn't,  that  he  wouldn't ;  the  sergeant  is  a 
man  of  feelin',  and  many,  is  the  march  and  the  fight  that  we 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in,  as  he  would  caU  it; 
though  I  always  keep  my  limbs  free,  when  near  a  Frencher 
or  a  Mingo." 

"  You  are  then  the  young  friend  of  whom  my  father  has 
spoken  so  often  in  his  letters  ?  " 

'<  His  young  friend  —  the  sergeant  has  the  advantage  of 
me  by  thirty  years ;  yes,  he  is  thirty  years  my  senior,  and 
as  many  my  better." 

"  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughter,  perhaps,  friend  Path- 

Imder,"  put  in  Cap,  whose  spirits  began  to  revive  when 

he  found  the  water  once  more  flowing  around  him.     "  The 

thirty  years  that  you  mention  are  not  often  thought  to  be 

an  advantage  in  the  eyes  of  girls  of  nineteen." 

Mabel  colored,  and  in  turring  aside  her  face,  to  avoid  the 
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looks  of  those  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  she  encountered 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  young  man  in  the  stem.  As  a 
last  resource  her  spirited,  but  soft  blue  eyes,  sought  refuge 
in  the  water.  Just  at  this  moment  a  doll  heavy  sound 
swept  up  the  avenue  formed  by  the  trees,  borne  along  by  a 
light  air  that  hardly  produced  a  ripple  on  the  water. 

'^  That  sounds  pleasantly,"  said  Cap,  pricking  up  his  ears 
like  a  dog  that  hears  a  distant  baying;  ''it  is  the  surf  on 
the  shores  of  your  lake,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Not  so — not  so,"  answered  the  Pathfinder;  **it  is 
merely  this  river  tumbling  over  some  rocks,  half  a  mile 
below  us." 

^  Is  there  a  fall  in  the  stream  ?  "  demanded  Mabel,  a  still 
brighter  flush  glowing  in  her  face. 

"  The  devil !  Master  Pathfinder,  or  you,  Mr.  Oh-the- 
Deuce,"  — for  so  Cap  began  to  style  Jasper,  by  way  of  en- 
tering cordially  into  the  border  usages,  — "  had  you  not 
better  give  the  canoe  a  sheer,  and  get  nearer  to  the  shore  ? 
These  water-falls  have  generally  rapids  above  them,  and  one 
might  as  well  get  into  the  Maelstrom  at  once  as  to'run  into 
their  suction." 

"  Trust  to  us  — •  trust  to  us,  friend  Cap,"  answered  Path- 
finder ;  "  we  are  but  firesh-water  sailors,  it  is  true,  and  I 
cannot  boast  of  being  much,  even  of  that ;  but  we  understand 
rifts,  and  rapids,  and  cataracts ;  and  in  going  down  these, 
we  shall  do  our  endeavors  not  to  disgrace  our  edication." 

"  In  going  down ! "  exclaimed  Cap ;  "  the  devil,  man  I 
you  do  not  dream  of  going  down  a  water-fall  in  this  egg- 
shell of  bark ! " 

''  Sartain ;  the  path  lies  over  the  Mis,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  shoot  them  than  to  unload  the  canoe,  and  to  carry 
that,  and  all  it  contains,  around  a  portage  of  a  mile,  by 
hand." 

Mabel  turned  her  pallid  countenance  towards  the  young 
man  in  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  for  just  at  that  moment  a 
fresh  roar  of  the  faHil  was  borne  to  her  ears,  by  a  new  cur- 
rent of  the  air,  and  it  really  soimded  terrific,  now  that  the 
cause  was  understood. 

^  We  thought  that  by  landing  the  females  and  the  two 
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Indians/'  Jasper  quietly  observed, ''  we  three  white  men,  all 
of  whom  are  used  to  the  water,  might  carry  the  canoe  ovei 
Iq  safety,  for  we  often  shoot  these  falls." 

'^And  we  counted  on  you,  friend  mariner,  as  a  main- 
stay," said  FatMnder,  winking  at  Jasper  over  his  shoulder, 
^  for  you  are  accustomed  to  see  waves  tumbling  about,  and 
without  some  one  to  steady  the  cargo,  all  the  finery  of  the 
sergeant's  daughter  might  be  waslied  into  the  river,  and  be 
lost." 

Cap  was  puBzled.  The  idea  of  going  over  a  water-fall 
was  perhaps  more  serious,  in  his  eyes,  than  it  would  have 
been  in  those  of  one  totally  ignorant  of  all  that  pertained  to 
boats  ;  for  he  understood  the  power  of  the  element,  and  the 
total  feebleness  of  man  when  exposed  to  its  fury.  Still,  his 
pride  revolted  at  the  thought  of  deserting  the  boat,  while 
others  not  only  courageously,  but  coolly,  proposed  to  con- 
tinue in  it.  Notwithstanding  the  latter  feeling,  and  his 
innate  as  well  as  acquired  steadiness  in  danger,  he  would 
probably  have  deserted  his  post,  had  not  the  images  of 
IndiailK  tearing  scalps  from  the  human  head  taken  so  strong 
hold  of  his  fancy,  as  to  induce  him  to  imagine  the  canoe  a 
sort  of  sanctuary. 

^  What  is  to  be  done  with  Magnet  ? "  he  demanded, 
affection  for  his  niece  raising  another  qualm  in  his  con- 
science. ^  We  cannot  allow  Magnet  to  land,  if  there  are 
enemy's  Indians  near  ?  " 

^  Nay ;  no  Mingo  will  be  near  the  portage,  for  that  is  a 
spot  too  public  for  their  deviltries,"  answered  the  Pathfinder, 
confidently.  ^  Natur'  b  natur*,  and  it  is  an  Injin's  natur* 
to  be  found  where  he  is  least  expected.  No  fear  of  him  on 
a  beaten  path,  for  he  wishes  to  come  upon  you  when  unpre- 
pared to  meet  him,  and  the  fiery  villains  nuike  it  a  point  to 
deceive  you,  one  way  or  another.  Sheer  in,  Eau-douce; 
we  will  land  the  sergeant's  daughter  on  the  end  of  that  log, 
where  she  can  reach  the  shore  with  a  dry  foot." 

The  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  party  had  left  the  canoe,  with  the  exception  of  Path* 
tinder  and  the  two  sailors.  Notwithstanding  his  professional 
oride,  Cap  would  have  gladly  followed,  but  he  did  not  like 
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to  exhibit  so  unequivocal  a  weakness  in  the  presence  of  a 
fresh-water  sailor. 

"  I  call  all  hands  to  witness,"  he  said,  as  those  who  had 
lauded  moved  away,  "  that  I  do  not  look  on  this  affair  as 
anything  more  than  canoeing  in  the  woods.  There  is  no 
seamanship  m  tumbling  over  a  water-fall,  which  is  a  feat  the 
greatest  lubber  can  perform  as  well  as  the  oldest  mariner." 

"  Nay,  nay ;  you  needn't  despise  the  Oswego  Falls, 
neither,"  put  in  Pathfinder,  "  for  though  they  may  not  be 
Niagara,  nor  the  Grenesee,  nor  the  Cahoos,  nor  Glenn's,  nor 
them  on  the  Canada,  they  are  narvous  enough  for  a  new 
beginner.  Let  the  sergeant's  daughter  stand  on  yonder 
rock,  and  she  will  see  the  manner  in  which  we  ignorant 
backwoodsmen  get  over  a  difficulty  that  we  can't  get  under. 
Now,  Eau-douce,  a  steady  hand  and  a  true  eye,  for  all  rests 
on  you,  seeing  that  we  can  count  Master  Cap  for  no  more 
than  a  passenger." 

The  canoe  was  leaving  the  shore,  as  he  concluded,  while 
Mabel  went  hurriedly  and  trembling  to  the  rock  that  had 
been  pointed  out,  talking  to  her  companion  of  the  dUuiger 
her  undo  so  unnecessarily  ran,  while  her  eyes  were  riveted 
on  the  agile  and  vigorous  form  of  Eau-douce^  as  he  stood 
erect  in  the  stern  of  the  light  boat,  governing  its  move- 
ments. As  soon,  however,  as  she  reached  a  point  where 
slie  got  a  view  of  the  £sdl,  she  gave  an  involuntary  but  sup- 
pressed scream,  and  covered  her  eyes.  At  the  next  instant, 
the  latter  were  again  free,  and  the  entranced  girl  stood 
immovable  as  a  statue,  a  scarcely  breathing  observer  of  all 
tliat  passed.  The  two  Indians  seated  themselves  passively 
on  a  log,  hardly  looking  towards  the  stream,  while  the  wife 
of  Arrowhead  came  near  Mabel,  and  appeared  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  canoe  with  some  such  interest  as  a  child 
regards  the  leaps  of  a  tumbler. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  in  the  stream.  Pathfinder  sank 
on  his  knees,  continuing  to  use  the  paddle,  though  it  was 
slowly,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  efforts  of 
his  companion.  The  latter  still  stood  erect,  and,  as  he  kept 
his  eye  on  some  object  beyond  the  fall,  it  was-^  evident  that 
he  was  carefully  looking  for  the  spot  proper  Sot  their  pas* 
sage. 
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•*  Further  west,  boy ;  further  west,"  muttered  Pathfinder ; 
'*  there  where  you  see  the  water  foam.  Bring  the  top  of 
the  dead  oak  in  a  line  with  the  stem  of  the  blasted  hem- 
lock." 

Eau-douce  made  no  answer,  for  the  canoe  was  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stream,  with  its  head  pointed  towards  the  fall,  and 
it  had  already  begun  to  quicken  its  motion,  by  the  increased 
force  of  the  current.  At  that  moment  Cap  would  cheerfully 
have  renounced  every  claim  to  glory  that  could  possibly  be 
acquired  by  the  feat,  to  have  been  safe  again  on  shore. 
He  heard  the  roar  of  the  water,  thundering  as  it  might  be, 
behind  a  screen,  but  becoming  more  and  more  distinct, 
louder  and  louder ;  and  before  him  he  saw  its  line  cutting 
the  forest  below,  along  which  the  green  and  angry  element 
seemed  stretched  and  shining,  as  if  the  particles  were  about 
to  lose  their  principle  of  cohesion. 

"  Down  with  your  helm —  down  with  your  helm,  man !  " 
he  exclaimed,  unable  any  longer  to  suppress  his  anxiety,  as 
the  canoe  glided  towards  the  edge  of  the  £stU. 

^^Aye,  aye;  down  it  is,  sure  enough,"  answered  Path- 
finder, looking  l)ehind  him  for  a  single  instant,  with  his 
silent,  joyous  laugh ;  ^^  down  we  go,  of  a  sartainty  I  Heave 
her  starn  up,  boy ;  further  up  with  her  starn  I " 

The  rest  was  like  the  passage  of  the  viewless  wind. 
Eau-douce  gave  the  required  sweep  with  his  paddle,  the 
canoe  glanced  into  the  channel,  and  for  a  few  seconds  it 
seemed  to  Cap  that  he  was  tossing  in  a  caldron.  He  felt  the 
bow  of  the  canoe  tip,  saw  the  raging,  foaming  water,  career- 
ing madly  by  his  side,  was  sensible  that  the  light  fabric 
in  which  he  floated  was  tossed  about  like  an  egg-shell, 
and  then,  not  less  to  his  great  joy  than  to  his  surprise,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  gliding  across  the  basin  of  still 
water,  below  the  £ei11,  under  the  steady  impulse  of  Jasper's 
paddle. 

The  Pathfinder  continued  to  laugh,  but  he  arose  from 
his  knees,  and,  searching  for  a  tin  pot  and  a  horn  spoon,  he 
began  deliberately  to  measure  the  water  that  had  been 
taken  in  in  the  passage. 

"  Fourteen  spoonfuls,  Eau-douce ;  fourteen  fairly  meas* 
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ured  spoonfuls.    I  have,  you  mTist  acknowledge,  known  you 
to  go  down  with  only  ten." 

"  Master  Cap  leaned  so  hard  up  stream,"  returned  Jas- 
*.  per,   seriously,    "that  I   had    difficulty   in   trimming   the 

canoe." 

"  It  may  be  so — it  may  be  so ;  no  doubt  it  was  so,  since 
you  say  it;  but  I  have  known  you  go  over  with  only 
ten." 

Cap  now  gave  a  tremendous  hem,  felt  for  his  queue,  as  if 
to  ascertain  its  safety,  and  then  looked  back,  in  order  to 
examine  the  danger  he  had  gone  through.  His  impunity  is 
easily  explained.  Most  of  the  river  fell  perpendicularly  ten 
or  twelve  feet ;  but  near  its  centre,  the  force  of  the  current 
had  so  far  worn  away  the  rock,  as  to  permit  the  water  to 
shoot  through  a  narrow  passage,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty 
or  forty-five  degrees.  Down  this  ticklish  descent  the  canoe 
had  glanced,  amid  fragments  of  broken  rock,  whirlpools, 
foam,  and  furious  tossings  of  the  element,  which  an  unin 
structed  eye  would  believe  menaced  inevitable  destruction 
to  an  object  so  fragile.  But  the  very  lightness  of  the  canoe 
favored  its  descent ;  for,  borne  on  the  crests  of  the  waves, 
and  directed  by  a  steady  eye  and  an  arm  ftiU  of  muscle,  it 
had  passed  like  a  feather  from  one  pile  of  foam  to  another, 
scarcely  permitting  its  glossy  side  to  be  wetted.  There 
were  a  few  rocks  to  be  avoided ;  the  proper  direction  was 
to  be  rigidly  observed,  and  the  fierce  current  did  the  rest.* 

To  say  that  Cap  was  astonished,  would  not  be  expressing 
half  his  feelings.  He  felt  awed,  for  the  profound  dread  of 
rocks,  which  most  seamen  entertain,  came  in  aid  of  his 
admiration  of  the  boldness  of  the  exploit.  Still  he  was 
indisposed  to  express  all  he  felt,  lest  it  might  be  conceding 
too  much  in  favor  of  fresh  water,  and  inland  navigation ; 
&md  no  sooner  had  he  cleared  his  throat  with  the  aforesaid 
hem,  than  he  loosened  his  tongue  in  the  usual  strain  of 
superiority. 

"I  do  not  gainsay  your  knowledge  of  the  channel.  Master 

1  Lest  the  reader  suppose  we  are  dealing  purel>  in  fiction,  the  writer  will 
udd  that  he  has  known  a  long  tbirtj-two  poundw  carried  over  these  same  fiftlls 
in  perfect  safety. 
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Oh-the-Deuce,'* — for  such  he  religioiisly  believed  to  be 
Jasper's  sobriqttet,  —  ^  and,  after  all,  to  know  the  channel  in 
such  a  place  is  the  main  point.  I  have  had  coxswains  with 
me  who  could  come  down  that  shoot  too,  if  they  only  knew 
the  channel.** 

"•  It  isn't  enough  to  know  the  channel,  friend  mariner," 
said  Pathfinder;  ^it  needs  narves  and  skill  to  keep  the 
canoe  straight  and  to  keep  her  clear  of  the  rocks,  too. 
There  isn't  another  boatman  in  all  this  region  that  can  shoot 
the  Oswego,  but  Eau-douce,  there,  with  any  sartainty; 
though,  now  and  then,  one  has  blundered  through.  I  can't 
do  it  myself  unless  by  means  of  Providence,  and  it  needs 
Jasper's  hand  and  Jasper's  eye  to  make  sure  of  a  dry  pas- 
sage. Fourteen  spoonfuls,  t^r  all,  are  no  great  matter 
though  I  wish  it  had  been  but  ten,  seeing  that  the  sergeant's 
daughter  was  a  looker-on.** 

<^  And  yet  you  conned  the  canoe ;  you  told  him  how  to 
head  and  how  to  sheer." 

^  Human  frailty,  master  mariner ;  that  was  a  little  of 
whitenddn  natur'.  Now,  had  the  Sarpent,  yonder,  been  in 
the  boat,  not  a  word  would  he  have  spoken,  or  thought 
would  he  have  given  to  the  public.  An  Injin  knows  how 
to  hold  his  tongue ;  but  we  white  folk  foncy  we  are  always 
wiser  than  our  fellows.  I'm  curing  myself  fast  of  the  weak- 
ness, but  it  needs  time  to  root  up  the  tree  that  has  been 
growing  more  than  thirty  years.** 

^  I  think  little  of  this  afiair,  sir ;  nothing  at  all,  to  speak 
my  mind  freely.  It's  a  mere  wash  of  spray  to  shooting 
London  Bridge,  which  is  done  every  day  by  hundreds  of 
persons,  and  often  by  the  most  delicate  ladies  in  the  land. 
The  king's  Majesty  has  shot  the  bridge  in  his  royal 
person." 

**  Well,  I  want  no  delicate  ladies  or  king*s  majesties  (God 
bless  *em)  in  the  canoe,  in  going  over  these  falls;  for  a 
boat's  breadth,  either  way,  may  make  a  drowning  matter  of 
it.  Eau-douce,  we  shall  have  to  carry  the  sergeant's  brother 
over  Niagara  yet,  to  show  him  what  may  be  done  on  a 
fkt)ntier ! " 

**  The   devil !    Master  Pathfinder,  you   must   be  joking, 
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now  I     Surely  it  is  not  possible  for  a  bark  canoe  to  go  oyer 
that  mighty  cataract !  " 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken,  Master  Cap,  in  your 
life.  Nothing  is  easier,  and  many  is  the  canoe  I  have  seen 
go  over  it,  with  my  own  eyes,  and,  if  we  both  live,  I  hope 
to  satisfy  you  that  the  feat  can  be  done.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  largest  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  the  ocean  might 
be  carried  over,  could  she  once  get  into  the  rapids." 

Cap  did  not  perceive  the  wink  which  Pathfinder  ex- 
changed with  Eau-douce,  and  he  remained  silent  for  some 
time ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  he  had  never  suspected  the  possi- 
bility of  going  down  Niagara,  feasible  as  the  thing  must 
appear  to  every  one,  on  a  second  thought,  the  real  difficulty 
existing  in  going  up  it. 

By  this  time,  the  party  had  reached  the  plaoe  where 
Jasper  had  left  his  own  canoe  concealed  in  the  bushes,  and 
they  all  reembarked;  Cap,  Jasper,  and  his  niece  in  one 
boat,  and  Pathfinder,  Arrowhead,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter, 
in  the  other.  The  Mohican  had  already  passed  down  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  land,  looking  cautiously  and  with  the 
skill  of  his  people,  for  the  signs  of  an  enemy. 

The  cheek  of  Mabel  did  not  recover  all  its  bloom,  until 
the  canoe  was  again  in  the  current,  down  which  it  floated 
swiftly,  occasionally  impelled  by  the  paddle  of  Jasper.  She 
witnessed  the  descent  of  the  £dls  with  a  de^ee  of  terror 
that  had  rendered  her  mute,  but  her  fright  had  not  be^i 
so  great  as  to  prevent  admiration  of  the  steadiness  of  the 
youth  who  directed  the  movement,  from  blending  with  the 
passing  terror.  In  truth,  one  much  less  quick  and  sensitive 
might  have  had  her  feelings  awakened  by  the  cool  and 
gallant  air  with  which  Eau*douce  had  accomplished  this 
clever  exploit.  He  had  stood  firmly  erect,  notwithstanding 
the  plunge  ;  and  to  those  who  were  on  the  shore,  it  was 
evident  that  by  a  timely  application  of  his  skill  and  strength, 
the  canoe  had  received  a  sheer  that  alone  carried  it  clear  of 
a  rock,  over  which  the  boiling  water  was  leaping  in  Jets 
(Teau,  —  now  leaving  the  brown  stone  visible,  and  now 
covering  it.  with  a  limpid  sheet,  as  if  machinery  controlled 
the  play  of  the  element.     The  tongue  cannot  always  express 
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what  the  eyes  view,  but  Mabel  saw  enough,  even  in  that 
moment  of  fear,  to  blend  forever  in  her  mind,  the  pictures 
presented  by  the  plunging  canoe,  and  the  unmoved  steers- 
man. She  admitted  that  insidious  sentiment  which  binds 
woman  so  strongly  to  man,  by  feeling  additional  security  in 
finding  hersdf  under  his  care  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  Fort  Stanwix,  she  was  entirely  at  her  ease  in  the 
frail  bark  in  which  she  travelled.  As  the  other  canoe  kept 
quite  near  her  own,  however,  and  the  Pathfinder,  by  float- 
ing at  her  side,  was  most  in  view,  the  conversation  was 
principaUy  muntained  with  that  person;  Jasper  seldom 
speaking  unless  addressed,  and  constantly  exhibiting  a  wari- 
ness in.  the  management  of  his  own  boat,  that  might  have 
he&a.  remarked  by  one  accustomed  to  his  ordinary  confident, 
careless  manner,  had  such  an  observer  been  present  to  note 
what  was  passing. 
^  ^  We  know  too  well  a  woman's  gifts,  to  think  of  carrying 
the  sergeant's  daughter  over  the  &ll8,"  said  Pathfinder,  look- 
ing at  Mabel,  while  he  addressed  her  uncle  ;  ^*  though  IVe 
been  acquainted  with  some  of  her  sex,  in  them  regions,  that 
would  think  but  little  of  doing  the  thing." 

^  Mabel  is  &int-hearted,  like  her  mother,"  returned  Cap, 
"and  you  did  well,  friend,  to  humor  her  weakness.  You 
will  remember  the  child  has  never  been  at  sea." 

^No,  no;  it  was  easy  to  discover  that,  by  your  own 
fearlessness ;  any  one  might  have  seen  how  little  you  cared 
about  the  matter !  I  went  over  once  with  a  raw  hand,  and 
he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe,  just  as  it  tipped,  and  you  may 
judge  what  a  time  he  had  of  it !  " 

"  What  became  of  the  poor  fellow  ?  "  asked  Cap,  scarce 
knowing  how  to  take  the  other's  manner,  which  was  so  dry, 
while  it  was  so  simple,,  that  a  less  obtuse  subject  than  the 
old  sailor  might  well  have  suspected  its  sincerity.  "  One 
who  has  passed  the  place  knows  how  to  feel  for  him." 

"  He  was  a  poor  fellow,  as  you  say ;  and  a  poor  frontier- 
man,  too,  though  he  came  out  to  show  his  skill  among  us 
ignoranters.  What  became  of  him  ?  Why,  he  went  down 
the  falls  topsy-turvy  like,  as  would  have  happened  to  a 
court-house  or  a  fort" 
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"  If  it  should  jump  out  of  a  canoe,"  interrupted  Jasper, 
smiling,  though  he  was  evidently  more  disposed  than  his 
friend  to  let  the  passage  of  the  falls  be  forgotten. 

"The  boy  is  right,"  rejoined  Pathfinder,  laughing  in 
MabePs  face,  the  canoes  being  now  so  near  that  they  almost 
touched  ;  "  he  is  sartainly  right.  But  you  have  not  told  us 
what  you  think  of  the  leap  we  took  ?  " 

"  It  was  perilous  and  bold,"  said  Mabel ;  "  while  looking 
at  it,  I  could  have  wished  that  it  had  not  been  attempted, 
though,  now  it  is  over,  I  can  admire  its  boldness,  and  the 
steadiness  with  which  it  was  made." 

"  Now,  do  not  think  that  we  did  this  thing  to  set  our- 
selves off  in  female  eyes.  It  may  be  pleasant  to  the  young 
to  win  each  other's  good  opinions,  by  doing  things  that  may 
seem  praiseworthy  and  bold;  but  neither  £au-douce  nor 
myself  is  of  that  race.  My  natur',  though  perhaps  the  Sar- 
pent  would  be  a  better  witness,  has  few  turns  in  it,  and  is  a 
straight  natur' ;  nor  would  it  be  likely  to  lead  me  into  a 
vanity  of  this  sort,  while  out  on  duty.  As  for  Jasper,  he 
would  sooner  go  over  the  Oswego  Falls  without  a  looker-on, 
than  do  it  before  a  hundred  pair  of  eyes.  I  know  the  lad 
well,  from  use  and  much  consorting,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  boastful  or  vain-glorious." 

Mabel  rewarded  the  scout  with  a  smile  that  served  to 
keep  the  canoes  together  for  some  time  longer,  for  the  sight 
of  youth  and  beauty  was  so  rare  on  that  remote  frontier, 
that  even  the  rebuked  and  self-mortified  feelings  of  this 
wanderer  of  the  forest  were  sensibly  touched  by  the  bloom- 
ing loveliness  of  the  girl. 

"  We  did  it  for  the  best,"  Pathfinder  continued ;  "  'twas 
all  for  the  best.  Had  we  waited  to  carry  the  canoe  across 
the  portage,  time  would  have  been  lost,  and  nothing  is  so 
precious  as  time,  when  you  are  distrust^  of  Mingos." 

"  But  we  can  have  little  to  fear,  now !  The  canoes 
move  swiflly,  and  two  hours,  you  have  said,  will  carry  us 
down  to  the  fort" 

"  It  shall  be  a  cunning  Iroquois  who  hurts  a  hair  of  your 
head,  pretty  one,  for  all  here  are  bound  to  the  sergeant,  and 
most,  I  think,  to  yourself,  to  see  you  safe  from  harm.     Ha  J 
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Eau-donce ;  what  is  that  in  the  riyer,  at  the  lower  turn, 
yonder,  beneath  the  bushes,  —  I  mean  standing  on  the 
rock  ?  " 

^  'Tis  the  Big  Serpent,  Pathfinder ;  he  is  making  signs 
to  us,  in  a  way  I  don't  understand." 

*^  'Tis  the  Sarpent,  as  sure  as  Fm  a  white  man,  and  he 
wishes  us  to  drop  in  nearer  to  his  shore.  Mischief  is 
brewin',  or  one  of  his  deliberation  and  steadiness  would 
never  take  this  trouble.  Courage,  all!  we  are  men,  and 
must  meet  deviltry  as  becomes  our  color  and  our  callings. 
Ah  I  I  never  knew  good  come  of  boastin' ;  and  here,  just 
as  I  was  vauntin'  of  our  safety,  comes  danger  to  give  me 
the  lie." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Art,  stryrmg  to  oompue 
With  nature,  did  an  arber  greene  dispred, 
Framed  of  wanton  yrie  flowing  &yre, 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantines  did  spred. 


The  Oswego,  below  the  falls,  is  a  more  rapid,  unequa) 
stream  than  it  is  above  them.  There  are  places  where  the 
river  flows  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  deep  water,  but  many 
shoals  and  rapids  occur;  and,  at  that  distant  day,  when 
everything  was  in  its  natural  state,  some  of  the  passes  were 
not  altogether  without  hazard.  Very  little  exertion  was 
required  on  the  part  of  those  who  managed  the  canoes,  ex- 
cept in  those  places  where  the  swiftness  of  the  current  and 
the  presence  of  the  rocks  required  care ;  when,  indeed,  not 
only  vigilance,  but  great  coolness,  readiness,  and  strength  of 
arm  became  necessary,  in  order  to  avQJd  the  dangers.  Of 
all  this  the  Mohican  was  aware,  and  he  had  judiciously  se- 
lected a  spot  where  the  river  flowed  tranquilly,  to  intercept 
the  canoes,  in  order  to  make  his  communication  without 
hazard  to  those  he  wished  to  speak. 

The  Pathfinder  had  no  sooner  recognized  the  form  of  his 
red  friend,  than,  with  a  strong  sweep  of  his  paddle,  he 
threw  the  head  of  his  own  canoe  towards  the  shore,  mo- 
tioning' for  Jasper  to  follow.  In  a  minute  both  boats 
were  silently  drifting  down  the  stream,  within  reach  of  the 
bushes  that  overhung  the  water,  all  observing  a  profound 
silence  ;  some  from  alarm,  and  others  from  habitual  cau- 
tion. As  the  travellers  drew  nearer  the  Indian,  he  made 
a  sign  for  them  to  stop ;  when  he  and  Pathfinder  had  a 
short  but  earnest  conference,  in  the  language  of  the  Dela* 
wai'es. 

^'The  chief  is  not  apt  to  see  enemies  in  a  dead  log,** 
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obfierved  the  white  man,  to  his  red  associate ;  ^  why  does  he 
tell  us  to  stop  ?  *' 

"  iMlngos  are  in  the  woods." 

'^  That  we  have  believed  these  two  days :  does  the  chief 
know  it?** 

The  Mohican  quietly  held  up  the  head  of  a  pipe,  fonned 
of  stone. 

^  It  lay  on  a  fresh  trail  that  led  towards  the  garrison ; " 
for  80  it  was  the  usage  of  that  frontier  to  term  a  military 
work,  whether  it  was  occupied  or  not 

^  That  may  be  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  belonging  to  a  soldier. 
Many  use  the  rednskin  pipes." 

^  See/'  said  the  Big  Serpent,  again  holding  the  thing  he 
had  found  up  to  the  view  of  his  friend. 

The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  of  soap-stone,^  and  it  had  been 
carved  with  great  care,  and  with  a  very  respectable  degree 
of  skill.  In  its  centre  was  a  small  Latin  cross,  made  with 
an  accuracy  that  permitted  no  doubt  of  its  meaning. 

**  That  does  foretell  deviltry  and  wickedness,"  said  the 
Pathfinder,  who  had  all  the  provincial  horror  of  the  holy 
symbol  in  question  that  then  pervaded  the  country,  and 
which  became  so  incorporated  with  its  prejudices,  by  con- 
founding men  with  things,  as  to  have  left  its  traces  strong 
enough  on  the  moral  feeling  of  the  community,  to  be  dis- 
covered even  at  the  present  hour ;  "  no  Injin  who  had  not 
been  parvarted  by  the  cunning  priests  of  the  Canadas 
would  dream  of  carving  a  thing  like  that  on  his  pipe !  Til 
warrant  ye,  the  knave  prays  to  the  image  every  time  he 
wishes  to  sarcumvent  the  innocent,  and  work  his  fearful 
wickedness.     It  looks  fresh,  too,  Chingachgook?" 

^  The  tobacco  was  burning  when  I  found  it." 

"That  is  close  work,  chief;  where  was  the  trail?" 

The  Mohican  pointed  to  a  spot  not  a  htmdred  yards  dis- 
tant from  that  where  they  stood. 

The  matter  now  began  to  look  very  serious,  and  the 
two  principal  guides  conferred  apart  for  several  minutes, 
when  both  ascended  the  bank,  approached  the  indicated 
spot,  and  examined  the  trail  with  the  utmost  care.  After 
this  investigation  had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  white 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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man  returned  alone^  his  red  friend  having  disappeared  in  the 
forest. 

The  ordinary  expression  of  the  countenance  of  the 
Pathfinder  was  that  of  simplicity,  integrity,  and  sincerity, 
blended  in  an  air  of  self-reliance,  that  usually  gave  great 
confidence  to  those  who  found  themselves  under  his  care ; 
but  now  a .  look  of  concern  cast  a  shade  over  his  honest 
face,  that  struck  the  whole  party. 

"What  cheer.  Master  Pathfinder?"  demanded  Cap,  pelr- 
mitting  a  voice  that  was  usually  deep,  loud,  and  confident, 
to  sink  into  the  cautious  tones  that  better  suited  the  dan- 
gers of  the  wilderness;  "has  the.  enemy  got  between  us 
and  our  port  ?  " 

"  Anan  ?  " 

"  Have  any  of  these  painted  scaramouches  anchored  off 
the  harbor  towards  which  we  are  running,  with  the  hope  of 
cutting  us  off  in  entering  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,  Mend  Cap,  but  I  am  none 
the  wiser  for  your  words  ;  and,  in  ticklish  times,  the  plainer 
a  man  makes  his  English,  the  easier  he  is  understood.  I 
know  nothing  of  ports  and  anchors,  but  there  is  a  direful 
Mingo  trail  within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  very  spot,  and 
as  fresh  as  venison  without  salt  If  one  of  the  fiery  devils 
has  passed,  so  have  a  dozen  ;  and  what  is  worse,  they  have 
gone  down  towards  the  garrison,  and  not  a  soul  crosses  the 
clearing  around  it  that  some  of  their  piercing  eyes  will  not- 
discover,  when  sartain  bullets  will  follow." 

"  Cannot  this  said  fort  deliver  a  broadside,  and  clear 
everything  within  the  sweep  of  its  hawse  ?  " 

"  Nay,  the  forts  this-away  are  not  like  forts  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  two  or  three  light  cannon  are  all  they  have 
down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  then,  broadsides  fired 
at  a  dozen  outlying  Mingos,  lying  behind  logs,  and  in  a 
forest,  would  be  powder  spent  in  vain.  We  have  but  one 
course,  and  that  is  a  very  nice  one.  We  are  judgmatically 
placed  here,  both  canoes  being  hid  by  the  high  bank  and 
the  bushes,  from  all  eyes  except  them  of  any  lurker  directly 
opposite.  Here,  then,  we  may  stay,  without  much  present 
fear ;  but  how  to  get  the  blood-thirsty  devils  up  the  stream 
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again  ?  Ha  !  I  have  it —  I  have  it.  If  it  ioes  no  good,  it 
can  do  no  harm.  Do  you  see  the  wide-top  chestnut,  here, 
Jasper,  at  the  last  turn  in  the  river  ?  On  our  own  side  of 
the  stream,  I  mean." 

^  That  near  the  fallen  pine  ?  " 

"•  The  very  same.  Take  the  flint  and  tinder-hox,  creep 
along  the  hank,  and  light  a  fire  at  that  spot ;  maybe  the 
smoke  will  draw  them  above  us.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will 
drop  the  canoes  careluliy  down  beyond  the  point  below,  and 
find  another  shelter.  Bushes  are  plenty,  and  oovers  are 
easy  to  be  had  in  this  region,  as  witness  the  many  ambush- 
ments." 

^  I  will  do  it,  Pathfinder,"  said  Jasper,  springing  to  the 
shore.     ^  In  ten  minutes  the  fire  shall  be  lighted." 

^  And,  Eau-douoe,  use  plenty  of  damp  wood  this  time," 
half  whispered  the  other,  laughing  heartily,  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner ;  ^  when  smoke  is  wanted,  water  helps  to 
thicken  it." 

The  young  man,  who  too  well  understood  his  duty  to 
delay  unnecessarily,  was  soon  off,  making  his  way  rapidly 
towards  the  desired  point.  A  slight  attempt  of  Mabel  to 
object  to  the  risk  was  disregarded,  and  the  party  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  change  its  position,  as  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  place  where  Jasper  intended  to  light  his  fire.  The 
movement  did  not  require  haste,  and  it  was  made  leisurely, 
and  with  care.  The  canoes  were  got  clear  of  the  bushes, 
then  suffered  to  drop  down  with  the  stream,  until  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  chestnut,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Jasper  was  to  light  the  fire,  was  almost  shut  out  from  view, 
when  they  stopped,  and  every  eye  was  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  adventurer. 

^  There  goes  the  smoke  I "  exclaimed  the  Pathfinder,  as 
a  current  of  air  whirled  a  little  column  of  the  vapor  from 
the  land,  allowing  it  to  rise  spirally  above  the  bed  of  the 
river.  ^  A  good  fiint,  a  small  bit  of  steel,  and  plenty  of 
dry  leaves,  make  a  quick  fire  I  I  hope  Eau-douce  wiU  have 
the  wit .  to  bethink  him  of  the  damp  wood,  now,  when  it 
may  sarve  us  aU  a  good  turn." 

^  Too  much  smoke  —  too  much  cunning,"  said  Arrow- 
head, sententiously. 
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"  That  is  gospel  truth,  Tuscarora,  if  the  Mingos  didn't 
know  that  they  are  near  soldiers ;  but  soldiers  commonly 
think  more  of  their  dinner,  at  a  halt,  than  of  their  wisdom 
and  danger.  No,  no ;  let  the  boy  pUe  on  his  logs,  and 
smoke  them  well  too ;  it  will  all  be  laid  to  the  stupidity  of 
some  Scotch  or  Irish  blunderer,  who  is  thinking  more  of  his 
oatmeal  or  his  potatoes  than  of  Injin  sarcumventions  or 
lojin  rifles." 

"  And  yet  I  should  think,  fix)m  all  we  have  heard  in  the 
towns,  that  the  soldiers  on  this  frontier  are  used  to  the 
artifices  of  their  enemies,"  said  Mabel ;  "  and  have  got  to 
be  almost  as  wily  as  the  red-men  themselves." 

"Not  they  —  not  they.  Experience  makes  them  but 
little  wiser ;  and  they  wheel,  and  platoon,  and  battalion  it 
about,  here  in  the  forest,  just  as  they  did  in  their  parks  at 
home,  of  which  they  are  all  so  fond  of  talking.  One  red- 
skin has  more  cunning  in  his  natur'  than  a  whole  rijiment 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water  —  that  is,  what  I  call 
cunning  of  the  woods.  But  there  is  smoke  enough,  of  all 
conscience,  and  we  had  better  drop  into  another  cover. 
The  lad  has  thrown  the  river  on  his  fire,  and  there  is 
danger  that  the  Mingos  will  believe  a  whole  rijiment  is 
out." 

While  speaking,  the  Pathfinder  permitted  his  canoe  to 
drift  away  from  the  bush  by  which  it  had  been  retained, 
and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  the  bend  in  the  river  concealed 
the  smoke  and  the  tree.  Fortunately  a  small  indentation 
in  the  shore  presented  itself  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point 
they  had  just  passed ;  and  the  two  canoes  glided  into  it, 
under  the  impulsion  of  the  paddles. 

A  better  spot  could  not  have  been  fbund  for  the  purpose 
of  the  travellers,  than  the  one  they  now  occupied.  The 
bushes  were  thick,  and  overhung  the  water,  forming  a  com- 
plete canopy  of  leaves.  There  was  a  small  gravelly  strand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  bay,  where  most  of  the  party 
landed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  the  only  position  from 
which  they  could  possibly  be  seen,  was  a  point  on  the  river 
directly  opposite.  There  was  little  danger,  however,  of 
discovery  from  that  quarter,  as  the  thicket  there  was  even 
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denser  than  comino%  aad  the  land  beyond  it  wa$  so  wet  and 
marshy,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  trodden* 

^*  This  is  a  safe  cover,"  said  the  Pathfinder,  after  he  had 
taken  a  scrutiniiaing  survey  of  his  position ;  ^'  but  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  it  safer.  Master  Cap,  I  ask  nothing  of 
you  but  silence;,  and  «  quistiag  of  such  gifts  as  you  may  have 
got  at  sea,  while  the  Tuscarora  aad  I  make  provision  for  the 
evil  hour." 

The  guide  then  went  a  short  distance  into  the  bushes,  ao- 
oompanied  by  the  Indiani  where  .the  two  cut,  off  the  larger 
stems  of  several  alders  and  other  buskes»  using  the  utmost 
care  not  to  make  a  noise.  The  end  of  these  little  trees, 
for  such  in  £Ewst  they  were^  were  foroad  into  the  mud,  outside 
of  the  canoes^  the  diepth  of  water  being  very  trifling ;  and  in 
the  course  of  ten  minutes  a  very  effectual  screen  was  inter- 
posed between  them  and  tfae  porinoipal  point  of  danger. 
Much  ingenuity  and  readiness  were  manifested  in  making 
this  simple  arrangement,  in  which  the  two  workmen  were 
essentially  &vored  by  the  natural  formation  of  the  bank,  the 
indentation  in  the  Bhore,  the  shallowness  of  the  wat^,  and 
the  manner  in  whieh  tbe  tangled  bushes  dipped  into  the 
stream.  The  Pathfinder  had  tbe  address  to  look  for  bushes 
that  had  curing  stemsy  things  easily  found  in  sucb  4  places 
and  by  c^ibti^g  them  some  distanoe  beneath  the  bend,  and 
permitting  the  latter  to  tench  the  water,  the  artificial  Uttle 
thicket  had  not  the  appearance  of  growing  in  the  stream, 
which  might  lutre  ezcked  suspicion;  but  one  passing  iit 
would  have  thought  that  the  bushes  shot  out  horizontally 
fix)m  the  bank  before  they  incUaed  upwards  .  towards  the 
light.  In  shoirt,  the  shelter  was  so  cunningly  devised,  and 
so  artfully  prepared,  that  none  but  an  unusually  distrustful 
eye  would  have  been  turned  for  an  instant  towards  the  qpot, 
in  quest  of  a  hiding-^laoe. 

^  This  is  Hie  best  cover  I  ever  yet  got  into,**  said  the 
Pathfinder,  with  his  quiet  laugh,* after  having  been  on  the 
outside  to  reconnoitre ;  ^'  tfae  leaves  of  our  uew  trees  fairly 
touch  the  bushes  over  our  heads^  and  eveu  the  painter  who 
has  been  m  tibie  garrison  of  late,  could  not  tell  which  belong 
*o  Pi^vidence  $xid  ^hioh  are  our'n.     Histi  yonder  comes 
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Eaii-douoe,  wadkig,  ISbq  a  iseiMible  hoy  as  be  is,  to  len^e  his 
trail  in  the  water ;  and  we'  shall  soon  see  whether  0ur  oorer 
is  good  for  anything  or  not/' 

Jasper  had,  indeed,  returned  from  hig  duty  abovie,  and 
missing  the  canods,  he  at  onoe^inferred  that  thoy  had  dropped 
round  the  next  bend  m-  the  river,  in  curder  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  fire.  His  habits  of  cau^n  Immediately  si^^gested 
the  expediency  of  stepping  into  the  water,  in  order  that 
there  mi^t  ex$Mi  no  iFisibleeonntiiinieat^n  bet^npe^  the 
m»ks  left  on  the^  shore,  by  the  party^  aild  ihe  ^lace  wl|(ii*e 
he  b^eved  theob  to  hsK^^e  token  refbge  bblow^  *  Should  the 
Canadian  Indians  return  on  their  own  trail,  and  discover 
that  made  by  the  Pathfinder  and  the  Serpent,  in  their  asoent 
from^  and  descent  to,  the  river,  the  due  to  their  movements 
would  cease  at  the  shore,  water  leaving'  no  prints  <^  fi>ot- 
steps.  The  3romig  -maa  had  (lierelbre  waded,  kneenleep,  as 
&r  as  the  point,  emd-was  now  seen  making  bis  way  slowly 
down  ite  margin  of  the  stream,  seardung  curiously  fi>r  the 
spot  in  which  the  eanoes  were  hidb 

'  It  was  in  Uie  power  of  those  beynd  the  bushes^  by  plac- 
k(g  thdb*  eyee.near  the  le«ves^  to  fed*  many  plaees  to  look 
tiirough,  while  ene  at  a  little  ^^i^ance  tost  this  advantage  %  or, 
even  did  hb-  sight  happeu  to  fall  on  eomo'  smali  opening,  tiie 
bank  and  the  shadows  beyond  prevented  him  ttoiAf  detecting 
forms  and  outlines  of  sufficient  dslnensions*  to^- expose  tbe 
fugitives.  It  was  evidfont  to  ^K>se  who  WMdied  his  nioticmB 
from  behind  their  ooveip,  and  they  were  all  in  the  catioes; 
that  Jasper- was  totally  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  the  Path- 
finder had  secreted  himself.  When  fairly  round  the  cixrva- 
tnre  in  the  shore,  and  out  of  sight  oi  the  fire  he  had  lighted 
above,  the  yomig  man  stopped,  and  began  examining  the 
Ixmk  deliberately  and  with  great  care.  Oecasionally  he  ad- 
vanced eight  or  ten  paces,  and  then  halted  agam,  to  renew 
the  search.  The  t^ater  being  mudi  shoaler  than  common, 
he  stepped  aside,  in  order  to 'walk  with  greater  ease  to  him- 
self, and  came  so  near  the  artificial  plantation,  that  he  might 
liave  touched  it  with  his  hand.  Still  he  detected  nothing, 
imd  was  actually  passing  the  spot,  when  Path&ider  made  an 
opening  benenth  the  l»:«ndieB,  and  called  to  him,  in*  a  low 
voice,  to  enter. 
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**  This  is  pretty  weU,"  said  the  PathfiBder,  lau^^g ; 
^  though  pale-face  eyes  and  red-skin  eyes  are  as  different  as 
human  spy-glasses.  I  would  wager  with  the  sergeant's 
daughter,  here,  a  horn  of  powder  agin  a  wampum  belt  for 
her  girdle,  that  her  father's  r^jiment  should  march  by  this 
ambushment  of  our'n,  and  never  find  out  the  fraud  I  But,  if 
the  Mingos  actilly  get  down  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  where 
Jasper  passed,  I  should  tremble  for  the  plantation*  It  will 
do  for  Uieir  eyes  even,  acsoss  the  stream,  howsever,  and  will 
not  be  without  its  use." 

^<  Don't  you  think,  Master  Pathfinder,  that  it  would  be 
wisest  after  all,"  si^d  Cap,  ^  to  |^t  under  way  at  once,  and 
carry  sail  hard  down  stream,  as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied 
these  rascals  are  fsojUj-  astern  of  as  ?  We  seamen  call  a 
stern  chase  a  long  chase." 

^  I  wouldn't  move-  from  this  spot  until  we  hear  from  the 
Sarpenty  with  the  sergeant's  pretty  daughter,  here,  in  our 
company,  for  all  the  powder  in  the  magazine  of  the  fort 
below !  Sartain  captivity  or  sartain  death  would  follow* 
If  a  tender  fft'n,  such  a#  the  inaiden  we  have  in  charge^ 
could  thread  the  £>rest  like  old  deer,  it  might,  indeed  do  to 
quit  the  canoes,  for  by  making  a  circuit  we  could  re«di  the 
garrison  before  momii^." 

^  Then  let  it  be  done,"  said  Mabel,  springing  to  her  feet» 
under  the  sudden  impftlse  of  awakened  energy.  ^'I  am 
young,  active^  used  to  exercise,  and  oould  easily  outwalk 
my  dear  uncle.  Let  no  one  think  me  a  hindrance.  I  can- 
not bear  that  all  your  lives  should  be  exposed  on  mj 
account." 

^^No,  no,  pretty  one;  we  think  you  anything  but  a 
hindrance,  or  anything  that  is  onbecomii^,  and  would 
willingly  run  twice  this  risk  to  do  you  and  the  honest 
sergeant  a  service.  Do  I  not  speak  your  mind,  £au- 
douce  ?  "  • 

^  To  do  her  a  service  ! "   said  Jasper,  with   emphasis.       V. 
"•  Nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  desert  Mabel  Dunham,  until 
she  is  safe  in  her  father's  arms." 

^  Well  said,  lad ;  bravely  and  honestly  said,  too ;  and  X 
join  in  it»  heart  and  hand.     No,  no ;  you  are  not  the  first 
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of  your  sex  I  have  led  through  the  wilderness,  and  never 
but  once  did  any  ha^jn  befall  any  of  them ;  that  was  a 
sad  day,  sartainly  ;  but«its  like  may  never  come  again  ! " 

Mabel  looked  from  one  of  her  protectors  to  the  other, 
and  her  fine  eyes  swam  in  tears.  Frankly  placing  a  hand 
in  that  of  each,  she  answered  them,  thou^  at  first  her 
voice  was  choked,  — 

**  I  have  no  right  to  exipbse  you  on  my  account.  My 
dear  father  will  thank  you  —  I  tftank  you  —  God  will  re- 
ward you ;  but  let  there  be  no  unnecessary  risk.  I  can 
walk  far,  and  have  often  gone  miles,  on  some  girlish  fancy ; 
why  not  now  exert  myself  for  my  lifb  —  nay,  for  your 
precious  Hves?"  .       "  ' 

^  She  is  a  true  dove,  Jasper,"  said  the  Pathfinder,  neither 
relinquishing  the  h^d  he  held  until  the  girl  herself,  in 
native  modesty,  saw  fit  to  withdraw  it,  **  and  wonderfully 
winning !  We  get  to  be  rotigh,  and  sometitiaes  evefn  hard- 
hearted, in  the  woods,  Mabel ;  but  the  sight  of  one  like  you 
brings  us  back  ag'in  to  our  young  feeTin's,  and  does  us  good 
for  the  remainder  'of  our  flays.  I  dare  say  Jsisper,  here, 
wiQ  tell  you  the  same;:  for,  like  me  in  the  forest,  the  lad 
seed  but  few  such  as  yourself,  on  Ontario,  to  soften  hiil 
heart,  and  remind  him  of  love  for  his  kind.  Speak  out, 
now,  Jasper,  and  say  if  it  is  not  so.'* 

**  I  question  if  many  like  Mabel  Dunhaih  are  to  be  fbund 
anywhere,*'  returned  the  yOung  man  giDatttly,  an*  honest 
sincerity  glowing  in  his  face,  that  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  his  tongue;  **you  need  not  mention  woods  and  lakes 
to  challenge  her  equals,  but  I  would  go  into  the  settlements 
and  towns.** 

"  We  had  better  leave  the  canoes,**  Mabel  hurriedly 
rejoined ;  ^  for  I  ffeel  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  be  here." 

"  You  csm  never  do  it —  you  can  nev6r  do  it  It  would 
be  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  and  that  too  of 
tramping  over  brush  and  roots,  and  through  pwamps,  in  the 
dark;  the  trail  of  such  a  party  would  be  wide,  and  we 
might  have  to  fight  our  way  into  the  garrison,  a'ter  alL 
We  will  wait  for  the  Mohican." 

Such  appearing  to  be  the  deci&ion  of  huh  to  whom  all, 
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in  their  presei^  8tndt,  looked  up  for  ooonsel,  no  more  was 
said  on  the  subject.  The  whole  party  now  broke  np  into 
gronps;  Airowhead  and  his  wife  sitting  apart  under  the 
bushes,  eonyersing  in  a  low  tone,  though  the  man  spoke 
stemlj,  and  the  woman  answered  with  the  subdued  mild- 
ness that  marks  the  degraded  eonditionof  a  sayage's  wife. 
Pathfinder  and  Cap  oooupied  one  cauoey  chatting  of  their 
difierent  adyentures  by  sea  and  land,  while  Jasper  and 
Mabel  sat  in  the  other,  makibg  greater  progress  in  intimacy 
in  a  single  hour,  than  might  kaye  been  effected  under  other 
cireomstanoes  in  a  twelyemonih*  yotwithstanding  their 
situation  as  jegards  the  enemy>  the  ttme  flew  by  swiiUy, 
and  the  young  people  in  particular  were  astonished  when 
Cap  informed  diem  how  long  they  had  been  thus  occupied. 

^If  4>ne  could  smoke,  Master  Pathfinder,"  obseiryed  the 
old  sailor,  "this  berth  would  be  snug  enough ;  lor,  to  giye 
the  deyil  his  daey-yon  haye  got  the -canoes  handsomely 
land-lockedy  and  into  moorings  that  would  defy  a  monsoon. 
The  only  hardship  is  the  denial. of  the  pipe." 

^  The  soent  of  iSbB  tobacco  would  betray  us ;  and  where 
is  the  hse  of  taking  all  these  preoantions  against  the  Mangos' 
eyes  if  we  are  to  tell  them  where  the  coyer  is  to  be  found 
through  the  nose?*  No,  no;  deny  your  appetites,  deny 
your  appetites,  and  learn  one  virtue  from  a  red-skin,  who 
wiU  pass  a  week  witibont  eating  evte,  to  get  a  single  scalp. 
Did  yo6  hear  nothfeg,  Jasper  ?  *' 

^  The  Serpent  is  eonnng."   - 

^  Then  let  us  see 'if  Mohican  eyea  are  better  than  them 
of  a  lad  who  follows  the  water." 

The  Mohican  nuide  Mb  appearance  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  by  which  Jasper  had  rejoined  his  friends.  Instead 
of  coming  directly  on,  howeyer,  no  socmer  did  he  pass  the 
bend,  where  h^  was  concealed  from  any  who  might  be 
higher  up  stream,  than  he  moved  dose  under,  the  bank,  and, 
using  the  utmost  caution,  got  a  posidon  where  he  could 
look  back,  with  his  person  sufficiently  concealed  by  the 
busies  to  preyent  its  bdng  seen  by  any  in  that  quarter. 

"  Hie  Sarpent  sees  the  knayes  I "  whispered  Pathfinder  $ 
^  as  I'm  a  Quristian  white  man  they  have  bit  at  the  bait, 
and  have  ambushed  the  smoke !  " 
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Here  a  hearty,  bttt  sileD^  laugh,  iAiteiira|)ted  his  words, 
and  nudging  Gap  with  his  elbow;  they  all  continued  to 
watch  the  movevnents  of  C&ingadhgook  is  profi^md  stHlness. 
The  Mohiean  remained  stataonary  as  the  rock  on  which  he 
stood,  fbily  ten  minutes ;  then  it  wss  apparelvt  ihat  Bome- 
thing  of  ii^terest  had  occurred  within  hk  view,  for  he  dr^w 
back  with  a  hurried  manner,  looked  anxiously  and  keaily 
along  the  margin  of  ihe  teream,  and  mo^  VicUy  dowJ 
it,  taking  care  to  lose  his  trail  in  the  shallow  water.  He 
was  evidently  in  a  hurry  ai^  oonoemed,  now  lookmg  be-* 
hind  him,  and  then  casting  eager  glances  towards  every 
spot  on  the  shore  where  he  thought  a  oonoe  might  be  <x>v* 
cealed. 

"  ^  Call  him  in,''  whispered  Jasper,  soaree  able  to  restraic 
his  impatience ;  *^  call  him  in,  oir  it  will  be  too  kitow  See, 
he  is  actui^y  passing  tstf 

^Not  60-^ not  so,  lad;  nothing  presses, d^nd •  on  iV 
returned  Ms  companion,  <<or  the  Sarpeat  would  begin  to 
creeps.  The  ^  Lord  help  us,  and  teach  us  wisdom  I  I  do 
believe  even  Chisgaehgook,  whose  sight  ib  as  fiiithfiil  as  the 
hound's  scent,  overlooks  us^  and  wiH  not  iM  out  the  am^ 
bushment  we  have  made !" 

This  exultation  was  untimely,  for  fihe  words  were  no 
sooner  spoken,  than  the  Indian,  who  had  actually  got  sev'- 
eral  feet  lower  down  the  stream  ihxtk  the  artificifd  oover, 
suddenly  stopped,  fastened  a  keen  riveted  glance  aoioog  the 
transplanted  bushes,  made  a  few  hasty  steps  backwards,  and, 
bending  his  body  a&d  c^u^Mly  separating  the  branches,  he 
appeared  among  them. 

<<The  accursed  IMBngosI"  said  Pathfinder,  as  soon  as  his 
friend  was  near  enough  to  be  addressed  with  prad«ioB. 

^<  Iroquois/'  retomed  the  sententiDus  Indian. 

^  No  matter, no  matter;  Iroquois,  devil,  Mingo,  Mengwes, 
or  furies,  all  are  pretty  much  the  same.  I  call  all  rascals 
MingoSk  Gome  hither,  chief,  and  let  us  oonvarse  ration- 
fdly." 

The  two  then  stepped  aside,  and  conversed  earnestly  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Delawares.  When  their  private  commu- 
nication was  over,  Path£nder  rejoined  the  rest,  and  made 
them  acquainted  wiUi  all  he  had  learned. 
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The  Mohioan  had  ^followed  the  tmil  of  their  enemies  some 
distance  towards  the  fort,  until  the  latter  caught  a  sight  of 
the  smoke  of  Jasper's  fire,  when  they  instantly  retraced 
th^  steps«  It  now  became  necessary  for  Chingaohgook, 
who  ran  the  greatest  risk  of  detection^  to  find  a  cover  where 
he  could  seoreto  himsdf  until  the  party  might  pass.  It 
wasy  perhaps^  fortonate  for  him  that  the  savages  were  so 
intent  on  this  recent  discovery,  thai  they  did  not  bestow 
the  ordinary  attention  on  the  (ugns  of  the  forest  At  all 
eveatay  they  passed  him  swiftly,  fifteen  in  dumber,  treading 
lightly  in  ^each  other's  footsteps ;  and  he  was  enabled  again 
to  get  into  their  rear.  After  proceeding  to  the  place  where 
the  footsteps  of  Pathfinder  and  the  Mohican  joined  the 
pdndpal  trail,  the  Iroquois  had  straok  off  to  Uie  river, 
which  they  reached  just  as  Jasper  disappeared  behind  the 
bend  below.  The  smoke  being  now  in  j^ain  view,  the  sav*- 
ages  plunged  into  the  woods,  and  endeavored  to  approach 
the  fire  unseen.  Ohmgaohgook  profited  by  this  occasion  to 
descend  to  the  water,  and  Jto  gain  the  bend  in  the  river  aisoi, 
which  hediought  had  been  e^Rscted  undiscovered.  Here  he 
paused,  as  has  been  stated,,  kmtil  he  sow  his  enemies  at  the 
fire,  where  their  stay,  however,  was  very  absarU 

Of  the  motives- of  the  Irofoois,  the  Mohic^  could  judge 
(mly  by  their  acts.  He  thought  they  had  detected  the  arti* 
fice  of  the  fire^.and  were  iiwsre  that  it  had  been  Idndled 
with  a  view  to  mislead  them;  for^  after  a  hasty  examination 
of  the  spot,  they  nparatedy  some  plunging  again  into  the 
woods,  while  six  or  eight. followed  the  footsteps  of  Jasper 
along  the  shore,  and  came  down  the  stream  towards  the 
place  where  the  canoes  had  landed.  Whai  course  they 
might  take  on  reaching  that  spot,  was  only  to  be  conjee- 
tured,  for  the  Serpent  had.foU  ihe  emsrgen^  to  be  too 
pressing  to  d^y  kddng  for  his  friends  any  longer.  From 
some  indioatioiis  that  were  to  be  gathered  from  their  ges- 
tures, howeiver^  he.  though  it-probaUe  that  their  enemies 
might  follow  down  in  the  margin  of  the  stream,  but  could 
not  be  certain. 

As  the  Pathfinder  related  these  fisusts  to  his  companions, 
the  professional  feelings  of  the  two  other  white  men  came 
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uppermost,  and  both  naturally  reverted  to  their  habitei,  in 
quest  of  the  means  of  escape. 

^'Let  us  Tuu  out  the  csuuoes  at  once/' said  Jasper,  eagerly; 
^  the  current  is  strong,  and  by  using  the  paddles  yigorously 
we  shall  soon  be  beyond  the  reach  of  these  scoundrels ! " 

^^  And  this  poor  ^ower,  that  first  blossomed  in  the  dear- 
in's — shall  it  wither  in  the  forest?"  objected  hk  friend, 
with  a  poetry  that  he  Jiad  unccmficiQusly  imbibed  by  hiB 
long  association  with  the  Delawares. 

^  We  must  all  die  first/'  answered  thei  youth,  a  gemerous 
eolor  mounting  to  his  temples;^ Mabel  and  Arrowhead's 
wife  may  lie  down  in  the  canoes,,  v^hile  we  do  our  duty,  like 
men,  on  our  feet."  .  . 

^  Aye,  you  are  actjrve  at  the  paddle  and  the  oar,  £aar 
douoe,  I  will  allow,  but  an  accursed  Mingo  is  uM»re  >  actyve 
at  his  mischief;  the  canoes  are  swift,  but  a  rifie«-bullet  is 
swifter." 

^It  is  the  business  of  men  engaged  as  we  have  been,  by 
a  confiding  £Either,  to  run  this  risk  "—r- 

^  But  it  is  not  their  business  to  overhwk  prudence." 

^  Prudenee  I  a  man  may  carry  his  prudence  so  fiir  as  to 
forget  his  courage." 

The  group  was  standing  on  the  narrow  strand,  the  Path- 
finder leaning  on  his  rifle^  the  butt  of  wluch  rested  on  the 
graveUy  beach,  while  both  his. hands  clasped  the  barrel,  at 
the  height  of  his  own  shoulders^  As  Jasper  threw  out  this 
severe  and  immented  imputation,  the  deq;>  red  of  his  oomr 
rade's  face  maintained  its  hue  unchanged,  though  the  young 
man  perceived  that  the  fingers  grasped  the  iron  of  the  gun 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  vica  Here  all  betrayal  of  emotion 
ceased. 

^' You  are  young  and  hot-headed,"  returned  the  Path- 
findei*,  with  a  dignity  that  impressed  his  listener  with  a  keen 
sense  of  his  moral  superiority ;  '^but  my  life  has  been  passed 
among  dangers  g£  this  sort,  and  my  experience  and  gifts  are 
not  to  be  mastered  by  the  impatience  of  a  boy.  As  for 
courage,  Jasper,  I  will  not  send  back  an  angry  and  unmean- 
ing word,  to  meet  an  angry  and  an  unmeaning  word,  for  I 
know  that  you  are  true,  in  your  station  and  according  to 
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jour  knowledge ;  bdt  take  the  advice  of  one  who  faced  the 
MingoB  when  you  were  a  child,  and  know  that  their  can- 
ning is  easier  sarcomvented  by  prudence  than  outwitted  by 
foolishness." 

^I  ask  your  pardon,  Pathfinder,"  said  the  repentant 
Jasper,  eagerly  grasping  the  hand  that  the  other  permitted 
him  to  seize ;  **  I  ask  your  pardon,  humbly  and  sincerely. 
'Twas  a  foolish,  as  well  as  wicked  thing  to  hint  of  a  man 
whose  heart,  in  a  good  cause,  is  as  firm  as  the  rocks  on  the 
lake  c^re." 

For  the  first  time  the  color  disepened  can  the  cheek  of 
the  Pal^finder,  and  tlie  sn^emn  dignity  that  he  had  assumed, 
under  a  purely  natural  impulse^  disappeared  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  earnest  simplicity  that  was  inherent  in  all  his 
feelings.  He  met  the  graisp  of  his  young  friend  with  a 
squeeze  as  oorcBal  as  if  no  chord  had  jarred  between  them, 
and  a^  slight  stenmess  that  had  gathered  about  his  eye  dis- 
^peared  in  ajook  of  natural  kindness. 

^  Tis  w^l,  Jasper,  *tis  wefl,"  he  answered,  laughing.  <<  I 
bear  no  itt-will,  nor  shall  any  one  in  my  behalf.  My  natur' 
is  that  of  a  white  man,  and  that  is  to  bear  no  malice.  It 
might  haTe  been  ticklish  woHt  to  hove  said  ludf  as  much  to 
the  Sarpent  here,  though  he  is  a  Delaware,  for  color  will 
have  its  way  "  — 

A  touch  on  his  shoulder  caused  the  speaker  to  cease. 
Mabel  was  standing  erect  in  the  canoe,  her  light  but  swell- 
ing form  bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  earnest- 
ness, her  finger  on  her  lips,  her  head  averted,  the  spirited 
eyes  riveted  on  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  and  one  arm  ex- 
tended with  a  fishing-rod,  the  end  of  which  had  touched  the 
Pathfinder.  The  latter  bowed  his  head  to  a  level  with  a 
lookout  near  which  he  had  intentionally  kept  himself  and 
then  whispered  to  Jasper,  — 

"  The  accursed  Mingos  !  Stand  to  your  arms,  my  men, 
but  lay  quiet  as  the  corpses  of  dead  trees  ! " 

Jasper  advanced  rapidly,  but  noiselessly,  to  the  canoe, 
and  with  a  gentle  violence  induced  Mabel  to  place  herself 
in  such  an  attitude  as  concealed  her  entire  body,  though  it 
would  have  probably  exceeded  his  means  to  induce  the  girl 
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BO  &r  to  lower  her  head  that  she  eonld  not  ke^  hetr  i^aze 
festened  on  their  enemies.  He  then  took  his  own  post  near 
her,  with  his  rifle  cooked  and  poised,  in  readiness  to  fire. 
Arrowhead  and  Chingachgook  crawled  to  the  cover,  and 
lay  in  wait  like  snakes,  with  their  arms  prepared  for  sa'vice, 
while  the  wife  of  the  former  bowed  her  head  between  her 
knees,  covered  it  with  her  ealico  robe,  and  remained  passive 
and  immovable.  Cap  loosened  both  his  pistols  in  their  belt, 
but  seemed  qnite  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  The 
Pathfinder  did  not  stir.  He  had  originally  got  a  position 
where  he  might  aim  with  deadly  effeet  throng  the  leaves, 
and  where  he  could  watch  the  movemeiits  oi  his  t^nemies ; 
and  he  was  fur  too  steady  to  be  disoonoerted  i^  a  mtHiient 
so  critical. 

.  It  was  truly  an  alarming  instant  Just  80  Mabel  toudied 
the  dbioulder  of  her  guide,  three-  of  the  Iroquois  speared  in 
the  water,  at  the  bend  of  the  river^  withia  a  hundred  yafds 
of  the  cover,  and  halted  to  esjamine  Hkn^  stream  below. 
They  were  all  naked  to  the  waist,  armed  ibr  m  expedition 
against  their  fi>es,  and  in  their  war-^paiat  It  was  appaireiLt 
that  they  were  midedded  as  to  the  oonrse  they  ought  to 
pursue,  in  order  to  find  the  fogitives.  One  pointed  down 
the  rivev,  a  seoood  up  the  stream,  and  the  third  towards 
the  opposite  bank. 
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Death  w  busjr  evec^whera, 

SRXUJir. 


^  It  was  a  bratitliieti  momattt.  Tiie  only  doe  like  fi^iliv«» 
poBsaised  to  the  inteiilkm  of  tlMsr  parsaera  was  m  their 
gestures,  and  the  indieatioiis  that  esoaped  them  in  the  fwtj 
of  disappoititmaiBJl.  That  a  p9fty  had  retorued  ali«ady  on 
their  ow&  fooftateps,  by  hiiid,  wtia.ptetty  oevtain ;  aad  all  the 
benefit  expeeted  from  the  aitiAee  of  the  fire- was  necessarily 
lest.  But  that  «onsidexatk>n.  bdoaaie  of  little  anomeMt,  jiut 
theiiy  fbr  the  eeareted  were  ineiiaceil  with  an  imnediate 
^ieoovery  hy  those  wiio  had  kept  «o'  a  lerA  'with  the  river. 
Ail  the  £MtB  pMtenied  thetteelve^  -olearlyy  aad  aa  it  might 
be  by  intvitioB,  to  the  miDd  ef  ^^tthfinder,  who  peroeived 
the  neeesiity  of  iomediiite  dedsien^  and  of  being  in  readi- 
ness toaet  in  concert.  Witdiont  malriag  any  noisey  there- 
fore, he  managed  to  get  the  4we  Indiaiis  and  Javier  near 
him,  when  he  opened  his  oommonioations  in  a  whisper. 

^We  most  be  reacty-*-we  mwt  be  ready,"  he  said. 
^  There  are  but  three  dL  the  -scalping  dcTik,  and  we  are 
fire,  fonr  of  whom  may  be  set  down^as  manful  wandors  fbr 
such  a  lykrimmage.  Eau-donoef  do  you  tsflie  die  Setiow  that 
is  painted  like  death ;  Ghingachgook,  I  give  you  the  chief; 
and  Arrowhead  mast  keep  faia  eye  en.  the  young  one. 
Thm:e  must  be  no  mSstake ;-  fbr  two  ballets  in  the  same 
body  wotdd  be  sinftd  waste,  «with  one  like  the  seigeant's 
danghtar  in  danger.  I  tksAl  hokl  myself  in  reserve .  agin 
acddents,  lest  a  fourth  riptyle  appear^  for  one  of  yonr  hands 
may  provie  unsteady.  By  no  means  fire  mitil  I  give  the 
word ;  we  must  not  let  the  crack  of  the  i^e  be  heard  exr 
e&pt  in  the  last  resort,  since  all  the  rest  of  the  miscreants 
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are  still  within  hearing.  Jasper,  boy,  in  case  of  anj  move- 
ment behind  xm,  on  the  bank,  I  trust  to  you  to  run  out  the 
canoe,  with  the  sergeant's  daughter,  and  to  pull  for  the  gar- 
rison, by  God's  leave." 

The  Pathfinder  had  no  sooner  given  these  directions  than 
the  near  approach  of  their  enemies  rendered  profound  silence 
necessary.  The  Iroqaoit  ift  Iha  rir^*  were  slowly  descend- 
ing the  stream,  keeping  of  necessity  near  the  bushes  that 
overhung  the  water,  whilsb  the  msding  of  leaves  and  the 
snapping  of  l^wigs  soon  gave  fearful  evidence  that  another 
party  was  moving  along  the  bank  at  an  equally  graduated 
pao^  and  direetly' abreast  of.  thorn*  .  In  oonsoquenceof  the 
distance  between  the  boshes  .pknted  by  the  fugitives  and 
the  true  shore,  the  two  parties  bocame  visiUb  to  eadi  otiier, 
when  opposite  that  .precise  poii^  Both  stopped,  and  a  oon* 
versati<m  ^nsaedy  that  may  be  .aaid  to  have  passed  4ireotly 
over  the  heads  of  those  who. wececonoeaied.  Indeed, 
nothing  sheltered  the  traveilens  but  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  plants  so  plisftity.that  they  yielded  to  every  emer^tt  of-  air, 
and  whieh  a  puff  of  wind,  a  litde  stirong&t  than  'oommon, 
would  have  blown :  avay»  Eertanaltely  tlie,  line.,  of  sight 
carried  the  eyes  of  the  two  f^arties  of  savages,  whether:  Ub^y 
stood  m  the  water  or  on  the  land,  above  the  busheas  and 
the  leaves  appeared  blended  in  .a  way  to  excite  no  suapieion. 
Perhaps  the  very  boldness  of  the  .e^ppedient  prevented  -lOi 
exposure*  The  converaation  thai  took  place  was  conducted 
earnestly,  but  in  guarded  tones,  as  if  those  who  spoke  widied 
to  defeat  the  intentions  of  any  iisteners.  It  was  in  a  dialect 
that  both  the< Indian  warriors  beneath,. as  well  a»  the  Path- 
finder, understood.  £ren  Jasper  comprehended  a  portion 
of  what  was  said* 

^  The  trail  is  washed  away  by  the  water  I "  said  one  from 
below,  who  stood  so  near  the  artificial  cover  of  the.  fugitives, 
that  he  might  have  been  struck  by  the  saUnon^rspear  Uiat 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  Ja^>er's  canoe.  ^  Water  has  washed 
it  so  clear,  that  a  Yengaese  hoand  could  not  follow." 

'^The  pale-fiiees  have  left  the  shore  in.  their  canoes,"  an- 
swered the  speaker  on  the  bank. 

^'It  cannot  be.  The  rifles  of  onr  warriors  below  are 
certain." 
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The  Patbfinder  gave  %  wgnificant  glaiioe  at  Jasper,  and 
he  clenched  his  teeth  in  order  to  suppress  the  sound  of  his 
own  breathing. 

^^  Let  mj  young  men  look  as  if  their  «yes  were  eagles*/* 
said  the  eldest  warrior  aHiong  those  who  were  wading  in 
the  riyer.  ^  We  haye  been  a  whole  moon  on  the  warpath, 
and  have  fohnd  but  one.so^p.  •  There  is  a  maiden  among 
them,  and  some  of  oar  brayes  wsnt  wives." 

Hap{»ly  these  wfcwda  wete  lofct  on  Mabel,  but  Jasper's 
frovm  became  dee]^,  and  his  faoe  fieleoaly  flashed. 

.  The  sayages  now  ceased  ;spsaking»  and  the  party  that  was 
cono^aled  hisaid  the  alow  and  guarded  moyemtnts  of  those 
who  were  on  tfate  bank, .as  ihe^rpathftd  the  favwhes  aside  in 
their  wary  progress.  .  It  was  soon. evident  that  the  latter 
had  passed  theeovar}  bat  tbe.grmip'in  the  water  stall  re- 
mained, seaaniog  the  sbttre  with  eyes  that  feared  through 
their  waiwpaint^  like:OQids  of  iiying  fire.  Afiter  a  pause  of 
two  or  thr^  miirates,  4liese  thme  began,  also  to  descend  the 
stream^  though  k  was  st^  by  alep,  as  meft  moye  who  look 
£>r  an. object  that  has  been  lost;  In  this  maimer  they 
passed  the  artificial  sordflo^aad  PathAader  .Opened  his  mouth, 
in  that  hearty  but  notseleBS  .langh,  that  nature  and  habit 
had  eonirftatod  t&  render  a  pecaiiarity  of  the  man.  His 
triamph,  howeyer^  was  praiuatave$  for  the  last  of  the  retir- 
ing/party, jnst  at  this  moment  casting  a  look  behind  him, 
suddrady  sti^ped ;  and  his  fixed  attitude  and  steady  gaze  at 
once  be^yed  the  i4»palling  fad;  that  some  neglected  bush 
had  awakened  his  sUB^Nbcions; 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate '  for  the  concealed,  that  the 
warrior  who  manifested  these  fearful  signs  of  cUstnist  was 
yous^,  and  had  still  a  reputadou  to  acqnirew  He  knew  the 
importanoe.of  disctfeticm  and  modesty. in  one  6f  his  years, 
and  most  of  all  did  he  dread  the  rictioule  and  oontempt  that 
would  certainly  fi>lk>w  a  fidse  alam.  Without  recalling 
any  of  his  companions,  therefore,  he  turned  on  his  own  fbot- 
st€^)s,  and  while  the  oUiers  continued  to  desceaid  the  riyer, 
he  cautiously  lip{»oached  the  bu^es,  on  which  his  looks 
were  still  £Eiaitened,  as  by  a  charmy  Some,  of  the  leayes 
waich  w^e  exposed  to  the  sun  had.  drooped  a  little,  and 
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this  slight  departure  from  the  usual  naUiral  laws  had  caught 
the  quick  ojes  of  the  Indian ;  for  so  pracdoed  and  acute  do 
the  senses  of  the  savage  become,  more  especially,  when  he 
is  on  the  war-path,  that  trifles,  apparently  of  the  most  in- 
significant sort,  often  prove  to  be  dues  rto  lead  him  to  his 
object  The  ttifling  nature  of  the  ohaaga  fevhich  had  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  this  youth,  was  an  additional  motive  foi 
not  acquainting  his  oompanionB  with  hk' discovery.  Should 
he  really  detect  anything,  his  gkwy  wouM  be  the  grefiter  for 
being  unshared:  should  he  net^  he  might  hope  to  escape 
that  derision  widcb  the  yoing  Li^yam  so  much  dreads. 
Then  Hiere  were  the  dangers  bf  -an  ambush  and  a  Mirprise, 
to  which  ev«ry  wmnrieir  of  the  woods  is  loeei^  alive^  to 
render  his  appiroach  slow  and  cairtious.  In  oonseQuence  of 
the  delay  that  {proceeded  from  t^ese  oomhined  causes,  the 
two  parties  had  descended  •  some  fifty  or  eix(y  y«xds  belbre 
the  jinatig  savage  was  again  near  enough  to  the  boshes  of 
the  Pathfinder  to  touch  them  with  his  hand^ 

Notwithstanding  their  cikioal  situatioB,  4ihe  whole  party 
beMnd  the  oover  had  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  wovking 
countenance  of  the  yowig  Iioquon,  who  was  agittoted  by 
conflicting  feelhigs.  First  came  the  ei^er  hope  of  obtaining 
success,  idnere  some  of  the  most  exf^eriencediof  bis  tsibe  had 
fl&iled,  and  with  it  a  degree  of  giory  that  had  seldom  Mben 
to  die  share  of  <me  of  his  years,  or  a  heave  on  his  first  war* 
path ;  then  followed  doubts,  as  the  drooping  leaves  seemed 
to  rise  again,  and  to  revive  in  the  curmnts  of  air ;  aad  dis- 
trust of  hidden  danger  lent  its  exdting  feeling  to  keep  the 
eloquent  featores  in  play.  So  very  sli^tt^  however,  had 
been  the  alteration  produced  by  the  heat  on  bashes  of  which 
the  stems  were  in  ihe  water,  tbnt  Kfhen  the  Iroquois  actnally 
laid  his  hand  on  the  leaves,  he  fimcted  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived. As  no  man  ever  distrusts  strongly,  witiiout  using 
all  convenient  means  of  satua^ring  his  doubts,  however,  the 
young  warrior  cantioosly  poshed  aside  the  branches,  and 
advanced  a  step  within  the  hiding-place,  when  the  fonns 
df  the  conoealed  party  met  his  gaze,  resen^ling  so  many 
breathless  statues,  llio  low  exdamatioa,  the  slight  start, 
and  the  glaring  eye  were  hardly  seen  and  heard,  before  the 
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•rm  of  Chii^achgook  was  ndned,  and  Uie  tomahawk  of 
the  Delaware  descended  on  the  sharen  head  of  his  foe. 
The  Lpoqaois  raised  his  hands  franticallj,  bounded  back- 
wards, and  feD  into  the  water  at  a  spot  where  the  current 
swept  tiie  bodj  away,  the  straggling  limbs  still  tossing  and 
writiiing  in  the  agony  of  death.  The  Ddaware  made  a 
vigorous  bot  ansveoesftfbl  attempt  to  seise  an  arm,  with  the 
hope  of  securing  tiie  scalp^  bnt  the  bloodngtaiiied  waters 
whirled  down  the  enrrent,  carrying  with  them  tiieir  quiver- 
ing bnrden. 

All  ibis '  passed  in  less  than  a  minute ;  and  the  events 
were  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  men  less  accustomed 
than  the  Batlifinder  and  hi« '  assootates  to  forest  warfkre, 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  aet. 

^  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose  I  *  said  Jasper,  tearing 
aside  the  basket,  as  be  spoke  earnestly^  bat  in  a'su|^»pe8sed 
voice<  ^  Do  as  I  do,  Master  Cap,  if  yon  would  save  your 
niece  ;  and  you,  Mabel,  lie  at  your  lengtli  in  the  oaaoe.'' 

The  words  were  seareely  uttered,  when,  selaing  the  bow 
of  the  Mght  beat,  he  dragged  it  along  the  shore,  wading  him- 
self while  Oaf^  aided  bdi&id,  ksqiing  so  near  the  bank  as  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  salvages  below,  and  striving  to  gain 
the  turn  in  the  river  above  him,  whioh  would  efibcfcually 
<sonoeal  the  party  £nom  the  enemy.  The  Pathfinder^s  eanoe 
lay  nearest  to  the  bank,  and  it  wns  necessarMy  the  last  to 
quit  the  abore.  The  DelavvMre  leaped  on  tibe  narrow  strand, 
and  piunged  into  the  forest,  it  being  bis  assigned  duly  to 
watch  the  ioe  m  that  quarter,  while  Arrowhead  motioned  to 
his  wMte  oompaniim  to  aeiae  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  to 
£e>11ow  Jasper.  All  4his  was  the  work  of  an  insfcaat.  But 
when  Ihe  Pathfinder  reached  the  ourrent  that  was  sweeping 
round  the  turn,  he  felt  a  sudden  ohango  in  the  weight  he 
was  dragging,  and  looking  badt  he  foand  that  both  the  Tus- 
earora  and  his  wife  had  deserted  him.  The  thought  of 
treachery  flashed  upon  his  mind^  bnt  there  was  no  time  to 
pause ;  for  the  wafling  shout  that  arose  from  the  party  be- 
low, proclaimed  that  the  body  of  the  young  Iroquois  had 
floated  as  low  as  tiie  spot  reaohed  by  Us  friends.  The  re- 
pott  of  a  nfle  followed ;  and  then  the  guide  saw  that  Jas* 
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per^  having  doubled  the  bend  in  the  river,  was  cfoetang  the 
stream,  standing  erect  in  the  stem  of  the  canoe,  while  Gap 
was  seated  forward,  both  propelling  the  light  boat  with  vig- 
orous strokes  of  the  paddles.  A  glance,  a  thought,  and  an 
expedient  followed  each  other  quickly,  in  one  so  trained  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  frontier  warfEire.  Springing  into  the 
stern  of  his  own  canoe,^  he  urged  it  by  a  vigorous  shove  into 
the  current,  and  commenced  crossing  the  stream  himself,  at 
a  point  so  much  lower,  than  that  of  his  conqmi^nB,  as  t<i 
offer  his  own  person  for  a  target  to  the  enemy,  wdl  know- 
ing that  their  keen  desire  to  secure  a  scalp  would  control 
all  other  feelings. 

^'  Keep  well  up  the  euerent,  Jasper,-*  shouted  the  gsdlaiit 
guide,  as  he  swept  the.  water  ,tirith  long,  steady,  vigoirous 
strokes  .of  the  paddle ;  ^  keep  well  up  the.  current,  and  pull 
for  the .  alder  bushes  opposite.  Presarve*  iha  sergeant's 
daughter  before  all  things,  and  leave  the  Mingo  knaves  to 
the  Sarpent  and  xae." 

Jasper  flourished  hja  paddle^  as  a  «ignal  of  uikderstanding, 
while  shot  succeeded,  shot  in  quick  suooessiom;  all  iaow  b&- 
ing  aiiQjed  at  the  solitary  nan  in  dad  nearest  eanee. 

^  Aye,  empty  your  rifles,  like  simpletons  m  you  be," 
said  the  Pathfinder,  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  speaking 
when  alone,  fix>m  passing  ao  much  of  his  time  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  forest ;  ^  empty  your  rifles,  with  an  onsteady 
aim,  and  give  me  time  to  put  yard  upon  yard  of  river 
between  us.  I  will  not  revile  you,  like  a  Delaware  or  a 
Mohican,  for  my  gifU  are  a  white  man's  gifts,  and  not  an 
Injin's;  and  boasting  in  battle  is  no  part  of  a  Ohristiaii 
warrior  f  but  I  may  say,  here,  all  alone  by  myseb^  that  you 
are  little  better  tha&  efo  many  men  from  the  town,  shooting 
at  robins  in  the  orehardsJ  That  was  well  meant,"  throw- 
ing back  his  head,  as  a  rifle  buUet  cut  a  lock  of  hair  from 
his  temple ;  ^  but  the  lead  that  misses  by  an  indi  is  as  use- 
less as  the  lead  that  never  quits  the  barrel.  Bravely  done, 
Jasper  I  the  sergeant's  sweet  child  must  be  saved,  even  if  we 
go  in  without  our  own  scalps.* 

By  this  time  the  Pathfinder  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  and  almost  abreast  of  his  enemies,  while  the  other 
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ttnee,  impelled  bj  the  vigorous  amiB  of  C^p  jmd  Jasper, 
had  nearly  gained  the  opposite  shore  at  the  precise  spot 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  The  old  mariner  now 
played  his  part  manlolly ;  for  he  was  on  his  proper  element, 
loved  his  nieoe  sinoerely,  had  a  proper  regard  for  his  own 
person,  and  was  not  unused  to  fire,  though  his  e^)erieuc6 
certainly  lay  in-  a  very  different  specieB  of  warfare.  A 
few  strokes  of  the  paddles  were  given,  and  the  canoe  shot 
into  the  bashes,  Mabel  was  hurried  to  land  by  Jasper,  and, 
for  the  presents  all  three  of  the  Ingitivee  were.  safe. 

Not  60  with  the  Pathfinder*  Hia  hardy  self-devotion  had 
brought  him  into  asknation  of  nnusoal  exposure,  the  haz- 
ards of  which  were  much  increased,  by  the  fiiet  that  just  as 
he  drifted  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the  party  on  the  shore 
mshed  down  the- bank,  and  joined  their  friends. who  stood 
still  in  the  water.  The  Oswego  was  about  a  cable's  length 
in  width  at  this  point,  and  the  canoe  being  in  the  centre, 
the  object  was  only  a  hnn^^  yards  from  the  rifles  that 
were  constantly  discharged  at  it,  or  at  the  usual  target  dis- 
tance for  that  weapon. 

In  this  extremity  the  steadiness  and  skill  of  the  Path- 
finder did  him  good  service.  He  knew  that  his  safety  de- 
pended altogether  on  hoping  in  motion ;  for  a  stationary 
object,  at  that  distance,  would  have  been  hit  nearly  every 
shot.  Not  was  motion  of  itself  sufficient ;  for,  accustomed 
to  kill  the  bounding  deer,  his  enemies  probably  knew  how 
to  vary  the  line  of  aim  so  as  to  strike  him,  should  he  con- 
tinue to  move  in  any  one-  direction.  He  was  consequently 
compelled  to  change  the  course  of  the  canoe,  at  one  mo- 
ment shooting  down  with  the  current,  with  the  swiftness  of 
an  arrow,  and  at  the  next  checking  its  progress  in  that  di- 
rection, to  glance  athwart  the  stream.  Luckily  the  Iroquois 
could. not  reload  thoir  pieces  in  the  water,  and  the  bushes 
that  everywhere  fringed  tiie  shoie  rendered  it  difficult  to 
keep  the  f^tive  in  view  when  on  the  land.  Aided  by 
these  circumstances,  and  having  received  the  fire  of  all  nis 
foes,  the  Pathfinder  was  gaining  fast  in  distance,  b<^  down- 
wards and  across  the  current,  when  a  new  danger  suddenly, 

if  not  unexpectedly,  presented  itself^  by  the  appearance  of 
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the  fiarty  that  hAd  been  left  in  ambush  below,  with  a  vUm 
to  wateb  the  river. 

These  were  the  savages  alluded  to  In  the  short  dialopie 
that  has  been  already  related.  They  were  no  less  than  teq 
in  number,  and  understanding  all  the  advantages  of  their 
bloody  occupation,  they  had  posted  theosselyes  at  a.  spot 
where  the  water  dashed  among  rocks  and  over  shallows^  in 
a  way  to  £:>rm  a  rapid,  which,  in  the  languagiB  of  the  oountry, 
is  called  a  rift.  The  Pathfinder  saw  that  if  ,he  entered  this 
rift  he  should  be  c(Hiq>elled  to  approaeh  &  point  whei^  th^ 
Iroquois  had  posted  themselves,  for  the  current  was  irreidsti- 
ble,  and  the  joeks  allowed  no  other  safe  passage,  while  death 
or  captivity  would  be  the  probable  result  of  the  attempt. 
All  his  efforts,  therefore,  were  turned  towards  reaching  die 
western  shore,  the  foe  being  all.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river.  But  the  exploit  surpassed  human  power,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  stem  the  stream  would  at  once  have  so  fajt  dimin- 
ished the  motion  of  the  canoe,  as  to  render  aim  certain.  In 
this  exigency  the  guide  came  to  a  decision  with  his  usual 
cool  promptitude,  making  his  preparations  accordingly.  In- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  gain  the  channel,  he  steered  towards 
the  shallowest  part  of  the  stream^  on  reaching  which  he 
seized  his  rifle  and  pack,  leaped  into  die  water,  and  began 
to  wade  from  rock  to  rook,  taking  the  direction  of  the  west- 
em  shore.  The  canoe  whii^led  about  in  the  furious  current, 
now  rolling  over  some  slippery  stone,  now  fiUiiif^  and  then 
empt3ring  itself,  untU  it. lodged  on  the  shore,  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  the  Iroquois  had  posted  themselves. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Pathfinder  was  far  from  being  out 
of  danger ;  for  the  first  minute,  admiration  of  his  prompti- 
tude and  daring,  which  are  high  virtues  in  the  mii2d  of  an 
Indian,  kept  his  enemies  motionless ;  but  the  desire  o{  re- 
venge, and  the  cravingB  for  the  much-prized  trophy,  soon 
overcame  this  tnmaieiit  fooling,  and  aroused  them  from  their 
stupor.  Rifle 'flashed  after  rifle,  and  the  bullets  whistled 
around  the  head  of  the  fugitive,  amid  the  roar  of  the  waters. 
Still,  he  proceeded  like  one  who  bore  a  charmed  life,  for 
while  his  rude  frontier  garments  were  more  than  once  cut, 
his  skin  was  not  rased. 
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As  the  Pathfinder,  in  several  instanoes,  was  compelled  to 
wade  in  water  that  rose  nearly  to  his  arms,  while  he  kept 
his  rifle  and  ammunition  elevated  ahove  the  raging  cnrrent, 
the  toil  soon  fatigned  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  stop  at  a 
large  stone,  or  a  small  rock,  which*  rose  so  high  above  the 
river,  that  its  npper  snrfece  was  dry.  On  this  «tone  he 
pliced  his  powder-honi,  getHng  behind  it  himself,  so  as  to 
have  the  advantage  of  a  pardal  cover  for  his  body.  The 
western  shore  was  only  fiStf  feet  distant,  bnt  the  quiet,  swift, 
dark  current  that  glanced  through  t^e  interval,  suiBciently 
showed  that  here  he  would  be  oompell)9d  to  swim. 

A  short  cessation  hi  the  ^ing  now  took  place  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  who  gathered  about  the  canoe,  and,  having 
foimd  the  paddles,  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river. 

^  Pathfinder ! "  called  a  voice  from  among  the  bushes,  at 
the  point  nearest  to  the  person  addressed,  on  the  western 
shore. 

"  What  would  you  have,  Jasper  ?•* 

^  Be  of  good  heart ;  Mends  are  at  hand,  and  not  a  single 
Mingo  shall  cross  without  sufiSsring  for  his  boldness.  Had 
you  not  better  leave  the  rifle  on  the  rock,  and  swim  to  us 
before  the  rascals  can  get  afloat  ?• 

^  A  true  woodsman  nevier  quits  his  piece,  while  he  has 
any  powder  in  hfs  horn  or  a  bullet  in  his  pouch.  I  have 
not  drawn  a  trigger  this  day,  Eau^uce,  and  shouldn't  relish 
the  idea  of  parting  with  them  rlptyles,  without  causing  them 
to  remember  my  name.  A  little  water  will  not  harm  my 
legs ;  and  I  see  that  blackguard.  Arrowhead,,  among  the 
scamps,  and  wish  to  send  him  the  wages  he  has  so  Mthfully 
earned.  You  have  not  brought  the  sergeant's  daughter 
down  here  in  a  range  with  their  liullets,  I  hope,  Jasper  I " 

*^  She  is  safe,  for  the  present  at  least  *,  though  all  depends 
on  oui  keeping  the  river  between  ns  and  the  enemy.  Tliey 
must  know  our  weakness,  now ;  and  should  they  cross,  no 
doubt  some  of  their  party  will  be  left  on  the  other  side." 

"  This  canoeing  touches  your  gifts  rather  than  mine,  boy, 
though  I  will  handle  a  paddle  with  the  best  Mingo  that  ever 
struck  a  salmon.  If  they  cross  below  the  rift,  why  can't  we 
cross  in  the  still  water  above^  and  keep  playing  at  dodge  and 
turn  with  the  wolves  ?  " 
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^  Because,  u»J  have  said,  thej  will  leave  a  party  on  tli6 
other  shore ;  .and  tbeo^  Pathfinder,  would  you  expose  Ma- 
bel to  the  rifles  o£  the  Iroquois  ?  " 

^^  The  sergeant's  daughter  must  be  saved,"  returned  the 
guide,  with  calm  energy.  ^^  You  are  right,  Jasper ;  she  has 
no  giflb  to  authorize  her  in  ofiering  her  sweet  £auce  and  ten- 
der body  to  a  Mingo  rifle.  Wliat  can  be  done,  then?  They 
must  be  kept  £roni  crossing  for  an  hour  or  two^  if  possible, 
when  we  must  do  our  best  in  the  darkness." 

<<  I  agree  with  you,  Pathfinder,  if  it  can  be  effected ;  but 
are  we  strong  enough  for  sucha  purpose ?  " 

^  The  Lord  is  with  us,  boy  •'—  the  Xiord  is  with  us ;  -and 
it  is  onreasonable  to  suppose  that  one  like  the  sergeant's 
daughter  will  be  altogether  abandoned  by  Providence,  in 
such  a  strait  There  is  not  a  boat  betweern  the  falls  and 
the  garrison,  except  these  two  canoes,  to  my.sartain  knowlr 
edge  ;  and  I  think  it  will  go  beyond  red-«kin  gifts  to  cross 
in  the  face  of  two  rifies^  like  these  of  your'n  and  mine.  I 
will  not  vaunt)  Jasper,  but  it  is  well  known  on  all  this  fbon* 
tier  that  Killdeer  seldom  fails/' 

'<  Your  skill  is  admitted  by  all,  far  and  near,  Pathfinder, 
but  a  rifle  takes  time  to  be  loaded ;  nor  are  yon  on  the  land, 
aided  by  a  good  cover,  where  you  can  work  to  the  advantage 
you  are  used  to.  If  you  had  our  canoe,  might  you  not  pass 
to  the  shore  with  a  dry  liflei?" 

^^  Can  an  eagle  fly,  Jasper  ?  "  returned  the  other,  laughing 
in  his  usual  manuer,  and  looking  back  as  he  spoke.  ^  But 
it  would  bQ  onwise  to  expose  yourself  on  the  water,  for 
them  miscreants  are  beginning  to  bethink  them  again  of 
powder  and  bullets." 

^^  It  can  be  done  without  any  such  chances>  Master  Cap 
has  gone  up  to  the  canoe,  and  wiU  cast  the  branch  of  a  tree 
into  the  river  to  tiy  the  current,  which  sets  from  the  point 
above  in  the  direction  of  your  rock.  See,  there  it  comes 
already;  if  it  float  fairly,  you  must  raise  your,  arm,  whep 
the  canoe  will  follow.  At  all  events,  if  the  boat  should  pass 
you,  the  eddy  below  will  bring  it  up,  and  I  can  recover  it." 

While  Jasper  was  still  speaking,  the  floating  branch  came 
in  sight,  and   quickening   its  progress  with   the   increasing 
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velocity  of  the  current,  it  swept  swiftly  down  towards  the 
Pathfinde/,  who  ^ized  it  as  it  was  passing,  and  held  it  in  the 
air  as  a  sign  of  snccess.  Cap  nnderstooi^  the  signal,  and 
presently  the  canoe  was  launched  into  the  stream,  witih  a 
caution  and  an  intelligence  that  the  habits  of  the  mariner 
fitted  him  to  qbserye.  It  floated  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  branch,  and  in  a  minute  was  arrested  by  the  Pathfinder. 

^  This  has  been  done  with  a  frontier-man's  judgment, 
Jasper,"  said  Ae  guide,  laughing;  "but  you  have  your  gifts, 
which  incline  most  to  the  water,  as  mine  incline  to  the  woods. 
Now  let  them  Mingo -knaves  cock  their  rifies  and  get  rests, 
for  this  is  the  last  chance  they  are  likely  to  have  at  a  man 
withotit  a  cover.'* 

^  Nay,  shove  the  canoe  towards  the  shore,  quartering  the 
current,  and  throw  youlvelf  into  it  as  it  goes  off,"  said 
Jasper,  eagerly.     "  There  is  little  use  in  running  any  risk." 

"  I  love  to  stand  up  fkce  to  face  with  my  enemies  like  a 
man,  while  they  set  me  the  example,**  returned  the  Path- 
finder, proudly.  ^  I  am  not  a  red-skin  bom,  and  it  is  more 
a  white  man's  gifts  to  fight  openly  llian  to  lie  in  ambush- 
ment." 

"And  Mabel?/' 

^  True,  boy,  true ;  the  setgeantf s  daughter  must  be  saved ; 
and,  as  you  say,  fbolish  risks  only  become  boys.  Think  you 
that  you  can  catch  the  canoe  where  you  stand  t " 

••Ttere  can  be  no  doubt,  if  you  ^e  a  vigorous  push." 

Pathfinder  made  the  necessary  efibrt,  the  light  bark  shot 
across  the  intervening  space,  and  Jasper  seized  it  as  it  came 
to  land.  To  secure  the  canoe,  and  to  take  proper  positions 
in  the  cover,  occupied  the  Mends  but  a  moment,  when  they 
shook  hands  cordially;  like*  those  who  had  met  after  a  long 
separation. 

^  Now,  Jasper,  we  shall  see  if  a  Mingo  of  them  all  dare 
cross  the  Oswego  in  the  teeth  of  Ealldeer !  Ton  are  hand- 
ier with  the  oar,  and  the  paddle,  and  the  sail,  than  with 
the  rifie,  perhaps  ;  but  you  have  a  stout  heart  and  a  steady 
hand,  and  them  are  things  that  count  in  a  fight." 

^  Mabe!  will  find  me  between  her  and  her  enemieB,''  toid 
Jasper,  calmly. 
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^  Yes,,  yes,  the  sergeant's  daughter  must  be  protected.  I 
like  you,  boy,  on  your  own  account,  but  I  like  you  all  the 
better  that  you  think  of  one  so  feeble,  at  a  moment  when 
there  is  need  of  all  your  manhood.  See,  Jasper,  three  of 
the  knaves  are  actually  geliting  into  the  canoe!  They 
must  belieye  we  hare  fled,  or  they  would  not  surdy  ven- 
tur'  so  much,  directly  in.  the  v^ry  ^ice  of  Killdeerl " 

Sure  enough,  the  Iroquois  did  appear  bent  on  yeaturing 
across  the  stream,  £or,  as  the  Pathfinder  and  his  friends  now 
kept  theii  persons  strictly  concealed,  their  enemies  began  U) 
think  that  the  latter  bad  taken.to  di^gbt.  The  Cf^urse  was  thai 
which  most  white  m^  would  have  followed ;  but  Mabd 
was  under  the  care  of  those  who  were  much  too  well 
skilled  in  forest  warfare^  to  n^ect  to  defend  the  only  pass 
that  in  truth  now  offered  even  a  probable  chance  for  pr<>- 
tection. 

As  die  Path&oder  had  said^  thr? e  warriors  were  in  the 
cauoe,  two  holding  their  rifles  at  a  poise,  kneeling  in  readi- 
ness to  aim  the  deadly  weapons ;  the  cither  st^utding  er^ct 
in  the  stern  to  wi^ld  the  paddle.  In  this  manner  they  left 
the  shore,  having  had  the  precaution  to  haul  the  canoe,  pr^* 
viously  to  entering  it,  so  £u:  up  the  streamy  as  to  gjet  into 
the  comparatively  still  wa^  .above  th^  rift  It  was  Appar- 
ent^ at  a  glance,  that  the  savage  who  guided  the  boivt  was 
skilled  in  the  art,  for  the  long  steady  sweep  of  his  paddle 
sent  the  light  bark  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  tranquil 
river,  as  if  it  were  a  feather  floating  in  air* 

^  Shall  I  Are  ?  "  demanded  Jasper,  in  a  whisper,  tremblii^ 
with  eagerness  to  engage. 

^'  !Not  yet,  boy  -^  not  yet*  There  are  but  three  of  then\ 
and  if  Master  Cap,  yonder,  knows  how  to  use  the  pop*guns 
he  carries  in  his  belt,  we  may  even  let  them  land,  and  then 
we  shall  recover  t^  canoe." 

«  But  Mabel  ?  " 

^'  No  fear  for  the  sergeant's  daughter.  She  is  safe  in  the 
hollow  stump,  you  say,  with  the  opening  judgmatically  hid 
by  the  brambles.  If  what  you  tell  me  of  the  manner  in 
^hich  yon  coucea}ed  the  trail  be  true,  the  sweet  one  might 
lie  there  a  month,  and  laugh  at  the  Mingos." 
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^  We  apo  never  oertain ;  I  mk  we  had  broof^t  lier 

nearer  to  o\a  own  eoyer ! " 

^<  What  for,  £aiirdouoe  ?  To  plaoe  her  pretij  little  head 
and  leajping  heact  among  flyi&g  bullets  ?  No,  no ;  she  is 
bet^  whete  ahe  ii^  because  she  is  safer." 

"  We  are  never  certain  -^^  we  thought  oarselveB  *8afe  be- 
hind the  boshes,  je%  you  saw  that  we  were  diseoveradJ' 

'^  And  the  Mingo  imi^  paid  <^  his  aar'osifty,  as  Ihem 
Iqi^ves  are  about  t^  do  ^' *— *  . 

At  that  instant  the  diarp.  report  of  a  rifle  was  heaiid^ 
wh0n  the  Indkm  in  the  stem  of  die.  canoe  leaped  high  into 
the  air,  and  fell  intot  tb^  water,  holing  the  paddle  in  his 
hand.  .  A  small  Wveath:  oi  sihoke  floated  oat  from  among 
the  bitsbes  of  the  eastern  shores  and  was .  soon  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere. 

""That  is  the  Sarpent. hissing  1"  exclaimed  the  Path- 
finder, exnltingly*  '*  A  bolder  or  a  tnu»r  heart  ne^er  beat 
in.  the  breast  of  a  J[>siaw«uee.  I  am  sorry  that  he  interfered, 
b«t.he  ooold  not. hate  known  our  condition  •«— he  could  not 
have  Imow^n  oiur.  condition." 

The  canoe  no  sooner  lort  its  guide,  than  it  floated  with 
ihe  stream,  and  was  soon  audted  into  the  rapids  of  the  rift. 
Perftictlry.helpkss)  tJm  tswo  tenaiDing  savages  gased  wildly 
about  theiB,  but  could  effiir  no  reststanoe  to  the  power  of 
the  element.  It  was,  pbrhaps,  fcNrtniiate  fer  Qhiagaohgof^ 
that  the  attentite  of  most  of  the  Iroquois  was  intuitly 
given  to  the  situatrai  of  those  in  the  boat,  else  would 
his  escape  have  been  to  the  last  degree  ^fficult,  if  not 
totally  impracticable.  But  not  a  fl>e  aioved,  except  to 
conceal  his  person  behind  some  oover,  aad  eveiy  eye  was 
riveted  on  t^e  two  itsnaining  adventurers.  In  less  time 
than  has  been  necessary  to  xeoord  these  ooeurrences,  the 
canoe  was  whirling  and  tossing  in  the  rifb,  while  both  the 
savages  had  stretched  themselves  in  its  bottem;  as  the  only 
means  of  |»*e6erving  the  equilibrium. ,  Ihis  natural  expe^ 
dient  soon  failed  them  »  for  striking  a  rock,  the  light  orait 
roUed  over,  and  the  two  warriors  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  water  is  sdidom:  dee|>  exk  a  rilb,  except  in  par- 
ticular places  where  it  may  have  woirn  channels,  and  there 
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was  little  to  be  apprelieiidecl  from  drowning,  though  their 
arms  were  lost,  and  the  two  savages  were  fiiin  to  make  -the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  friendly  shore,  swimming  and  wad- 
ing as  ciremnstances  required.  The  canoe  itself  lodged  on 
a  rock,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  wh^«,  for  the  moment, 
it  became  Useless  to  both  parties. 

'^  Now  is  our  time,  Fathfinder,"  cried  Jasper,  as  the  two 
Iroquois  exposed  most  of  their  peisons  while  wading  in  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  rapids;  ^Uhe  fellow  up  stream  is 
mine,  and  yon  can  take  the  low^r." 

So  excited  had  the  young  man  become,  by  all  tlra  incl- 
dents  of  the  stihning  scene,  that  the  bullet  sped  frcfm  his 
rifle  as  he  spoke,  but  uselessly,  ise  it  wotttd  seem,'  for  both 
the  fugitives  tossed  their  arms  in  disdain.  The  Pathfinder 
did  not  fire. 

«  No  — *  no  *—  Eau-doiice,"  he  answered ;  "  I  do  net  fi(6ek 
blood  without  a  cause,  and  my  buUiBt  is  well  leathered  and 
carefully  driven  down^  for-  the  -time  of  need.  I  love  nO 
Mingo,  as  is  just,  seeing  how  much  I  have  consorted  wHti 
the  Delawares,  who  are  their  mortal  and  natVal  enemies ; 
but  I  pull  no  trigger  on  one  of  the  miscreants,  unless  it  be 
plain  that  his  death  will  lead  to  some  good  end.  The  deer 
never  leaped  that  fell  by  my  hand  wantonly.  By  living 
much  alone  with  God  in  the  wilderness,  a  man  gets  to  feel 
the  justice  of  such  opinions.  One  life  is  sufficient  for-  out* 
presait  wante,  and  there  may  yet  be  occasion  to  use  Kill- 
deer  in  behalf  of  the  Sarpent,  who  has  done  an  untimor- 
some  thing  to  let  them  rampant  devils  so  plainly  know  that 
he  is  in  their  neighborhood.  As  I'm  a  wicked  sinner,  there 
is  one  of  them  prowling  along  the  bank,  this  very  moment^ 
like  one  of  the  Jsoys  of  the  garrison  skulking  behind  a 
fallen  tree  to  get  a  shot  at  a  squirrd  ! " 

As  the  Pathfinder  pointed  with  his  finger,  while  speak* 
ing,  the  quick  eye  of  Jasper  soon  caught  the  object  towards 
which  it  was  directed*  One  of  the  young  warriors  of  the 
enemy,  Imming  with  a  desire  to  distinguish  himself,  had 
stolen  from  his  party  towards  the  cover  in  which  Chingach- 
gook  hJEid  concealed  himsdf ;  and  as  the  latter  was  deceived 
by  the  apparent  iqiathy  of  his  fo^  as  well  as  engaged  in 
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some  further  prqMralk»8  of  his  own,  he  had  endentl j  ob- 
tained a  pontiaa  where  he  got  a  sight  of  the  Dekwaie* 
This  drcuxDStaiDoe  was  apparent  by  the  atsangementa  the 
Iroqams  was  making  to  fire,  for  Chingachgook  himself  was 
not  visible  from  the  western  side  of  the  river»  The  rift 
was  at  a  bend  in  the  Oswego,  and  the  sweep  of  the  eastern 
dtore  formed  a  oorre  so  wide  that  Chingachgook  was  quite 
near  to  his  enemies  in  a  straight  direction,  though  s^Murated 
by  seYeoal  handled. leet  on  the  land,  owing  to  which  &ot 
air  lines  brought  both  parties  nearly  eqnidistant  from  the 
Pathfinder  and  Jasper*  The  gencmd  width  of  the  tWet 
being  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  yards,  such  necessarily 
was  about  the  distance  between  his  two  observens  and  the 
sknlking  Iroqnois. 

^  The  Serpent  must  bf9  thereabouts,"  obseryed  Fathfinier, 
who  never  turned  his  eye  for  an  instant  from  the  young 
wairior ;  ^  and  yet  he  must  be  stiangely  off  his  guard  to 
allow  a  Mingo  devil  to  get  his  stand  so  near,  with  manifest 
signs  of  bloodshed  in  his  heart" 

^  See,"  interrupted  Jasper ;  <^  there  is  the  body  of  the 
Indian  the  Delaware  shot  1  It  has  drifted  on  a  rock,  and 
the  current  has  foreed  the  head  and  face  above  the  water*" 

^  Quite  likely,  boy;  quite  likely.  Human  natur*  is  little 
better  than  a  log  of  ^brift-wood,  when  the  life  that  was 
breathed  into  its  nostrils  has  departed.  That.  Iroquois  will 
never  harm  any  one  more ;  but  yonder  skulking  savage  is 
bent  on  tisking  the  scalp  of  my  best  and  most  tried 
friend"  — 

The  Pathfinder  suddenly  interrupted  himself  by  raising 
his  rifie,  a  weapon  of  unusual  length,  with  admirable  precis- 
ion, and  firing  the  instant  it  got  its  leveL  The  Iroquois  on 
the  opposite  shore  was  in  the  act  of  aiming  when  the  fatal 
messenger  from  Killdeer  arrived.  His  rifle  was  discharged, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  with  the  muzzle  in  the  air,  while  the 
man  himself  plunged  into  the  bushes,  quite  evidently  hurt, 
if  not  slain. 

^  The  skulkiag  riptyle  brought  it  on  himself"  muttered 
Pathfinder,  st^sdy,  as  dropping  the  breech  of  his  rifle,  he 
carelully  commenced  reloading  it.     ^  Chingaobgook  and  I 
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baye  consorted  together  ^nce  we  were  bojs,  and  haTe  foa't 
in  compftnjv  on  the  Horican,  the  Mohawl^  the  Ontario,  and 
all  the  other  Moody  passes  betwveen  4he  oomtvy  of  the 
Frenchers  and  oar  own;  and  did  the  foolish  kna^e  believe 
that  I  woidd  stand  hj  and  see  my  best  frieod  cut  off  in  an 
ambmhment!" 

^<  We  have  senned  the-  Serp^[)t  as  good  a  torn  as^  he 
served  to.  Those- rascals  are  triMibled^  Padifiudery  and  aare 
Mling  back  into  th^-  od>vers^  sisee  4heyi&id  wa  can  reach 
them  across 'the  m^r;'' . 

^The  shot  i»  xio  great  matter^  Jasper  -^  no  great  matter. 
Aiskanyofthe  GOth^  ^d  titey  can  tell  yon  what  Killdeer 
can  do,  aiid  has  ddne,  and  tibat  too  when  the  bdllets  were 
flying  about  our  heads  like  hail-stones.  No,  i|0'$  this- is  no 
great  matteiv  and  the  ondiois^htftil  TBgalyimd  dreiir  it  down 
OB  himself."  ■    - 

'^^  Is  that  a  dog,  or>a  deer,  swimming*  towards  tbiB 
shore  ?^  ... 

Pathfinder  started,  for,  sure  enough,  an  object  was  crosS" 
ing  the  stream  above  the  rift,  towards  which,  however,  it 
was  gradually  setting  by  the  force  of  the  current  A  second 
look  satisfied  both  the  observers  that  it  was  a  tami,  and  an 
Indian,  though  so  concealed  as  at  first  to  render  it  doubtful. 
Some  stratagem  was  apprehended,  and  the  closest  att^tion 
was  given  to  the  mov^nents  of  the  stranger. 

^  He  is  pushing  sdmething  before  him,  as  he  swims,  and 
his  head  resembles  a  dnf^g  bush  ! "  said  Jasp^. 

"  'Tis  Injin  deviltry,  boy  ;  but  Christian  honesty  shall  sar- 
cumvent  his  arts." 

As  the  man  slowly  approciched,  the  observers  began  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Uieir  first  impressions,  and  it  was  only 
when  two  thirds  of  the  stream  were  passed,  that  the  truth 
was  really  known. 

"^The  Big  Sarpent,  as  I  live!''  exdaimed  Pathfinder, 
looking  at  his  companion,  and  laughing  until  the  tears  came 
into  his  eyes,  with  pure  delight  at  the  success  of  the  artifice. 
^  He  has  tied  bushes  to  his  head  so  as  to  hide  it,  put  the 
horn  on  top,  lashed  the  rifie  to  that  bit  of  log  he  is  pushii\g 
before  him,  and  has  come  over  to  join  his  friends.    Ah's 
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me!  The  times  and  tiines  that  he  and  t  have  cut  sach 
pranks,  right  in  the  teeth  of  Mingos  raging  for  our  blood,  in 
the  great  thoronghfare  round  and  about  Tj  I " 

^  It  may  not  be  the  Serpent,  after  all.  Pathfinder ;  I  can 
see  no  feature  that  I  remember." 

"  Featur*  I  Who  looks  for  features  in  an  Injin  ?  No, 
no,  boy ;  'tis  the  paint  'that  speaks,  and  none  but  a  Dela- 
ware would  wear  that  paint.  Them  are  his  colors,  Jasper, 
just  as  your  craft  on  the  lake  wears  St  George's  Cross,  and 
the  Frenchers  set  their  table-cloths  to  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
with  all  the  stains  of  fish-bones  and  yenison  steaks  upon 
them.  Now,  you  see  the  eye,  lad,  and  it  is  the  eye  of  a 
chief.  But,  Eau-douce,  fierce  as  It  is  in  battle,  and  glassy 
as  it  looks  from  among  the  leaves,"  —  here  Ae  Pathfinder 
laid  his  finger  lightly  but  impresrirely  on'  his  companion's 
arm,  —  HI  hare  seen  it  shed  tears  Hke  rain.  There  is  a 
soul  and  a  heart  under  ihat  red  skin,  rely  on  it ;  although 
they  are  a  soul  and  a  heart  with  gifts  different  from  our 
own." 

**  No  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  chief,  ever  doubted 
that." 

"I  know  it,"  returned  the  other,  proudly,  <*for  I  have 
consorted  with  him  in  sorrow  and  in  joy ;  in  one  I  have 
found  him  a  man,  however  stricken ;  in  the  other,  a  chief 
who  knows  that  the  women  of  his  tribe  are  the  most  seemly 
in  light  merriment  But  hist !  It  is  too  much  like  the 
people  of  the  settlements  to  pour  soft  speeches  into  another's 
ear ;  and  the  Sarpent  has  keen  senses.  He  knows  I  love 
him,  and  that  I  speak  well  of  him  behind  his  back ;  but  a 
Delaware  has  modesty  in  his  inmost  natur',  though  he  will 
brag  like  a  sinner  when  tied  to  a  stake." 

The  Serpent  now  reached  the  shore,  directly  in  the  front 
of  his  two  comrades,  with  whose  precise  position  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  before  leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  and  rising  from  the  water  he  shook  himself  like  a  dog, 
acd  made  the  usual  exclamation, — 

^Hugh!" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Then,  as  thqr«hum  Almightj  Fatiiff,  (b^ 
Are  bttt  tha  varied  God. 

Thoksoii. 

As  the  chief  landed  he  was  met  bj  the  Pathfinder,  who 
addressed  him  ia  the  language  of  the  warrior's  people. 

'<  Was  it  well  done,  Ghingachgook,"  he  said,  reproach- 
folly,  ^  to  ambush  a  dozen  Miogos  alone  I  Killdeer  seldom 
fiuls  me,  it  is  true ;  bat  the  Oswego  makes  a  distant  mark, 
and  that  miscreant  showed  little  more  than  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  bushes,  and  an  onpraclysed  hand  and 
eye  might  hare  &iled.  You  should  have  thought  of  this, 
chief —you  should  have  thought  of  this  I '' 

^  The  Great  Serpent  is  a  Mohican  warrior ;  he  sees  gnly 
his  enemies,  when  he  is  on  the  war-^ath,  and  his  feMJiers 
have  strudL  the  Mingos  from  behind,  since  the  waters  began 
to  runl" 

^  I  know  your  gifts  —  I  know  your  gifts,  and  respect 
them,  too.  No  man  shall  hear  me  complain  that  a  rednskin 
obsarved  red-skin  natur*,  but  prudence  as  much  becomes  a 
warrior  as  valor ;  and  had  not  the  Iroquois  devils  been 
looking  after  their  friends  who  were  in  the  water,  a  hot 
trail  they  would  have  made  of  your'n  I " 

'<  What  is  the  Delaware  about  to  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Jas- 
per, who  observed,  at  that  moment,  that  the  chief  suddenly 
left  the  Pathfinder,  and  advanced  to  the  water's  edge, 
apparently  with  an  intention  of  again  entering  the  river. 
'*  He  will  not  be  so  mad  as  to  return  to  the  other  shore  for 
any  trifle  he  may  have  forgotten  1 " 

^  Not  he  —  not  he  ;  he  is  as  prudent  as  he  is  brave,  in 
the  main,  though  so  forgetful  of  himself  in  the  late  ambush- 
ment     Harkee,  Jasper,"  leading  the  other  a  little  aside. 
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jiiBt  &B  tbej  heard  the  Indian's  plunge  into  the  water, 
^  harkee,  lad ;  Chingachgook  is  not  a  Christian  white  man, 
like  ourselves,  bat  a  Mohican  chief,  who  has  his  gifts  and 
traditions  to  tell  him  what  he  onght  to  do ;  and  he  who  con- 
sorts with  them  that  are  not  strictlj  and  altogether  of  his 
own  kind,  had  better  leave  nator*  and  use  to  govern  his 
comrades.  A  king's  soldier  will  swear,  and  he  will  drink, 
and  it  is  of  little  use  to  try  to  prevent  him ;  a  gentleman 
likes  his  delieaoies,  and  a  ladj  her  -feathers,  and  it  does  not 
avail  much  to  stn^le  agin  either;  whereas  an  Indian's 
natur*  and  gifts  are  much  stronger  than  these,  and  no  doubt 
w^e  bestowed  by  the  Lord  ibr  wise  ends,  though  neither 
you  nor  me  can  follow  them  in  aU  their  windings." 

^Wfaat  does  this  mean?  See^  the  Delaware  is  swim- 
ming towards  the  body  that  is  lodged  on  the  roek.  :Why 
does  he  risk  M^?*" 

^  For  honor,  and  glory,  and  renown,  as  great  g&atikimexk 
quit  their  qmet  IxMSies,  beyond  seas^  where,  as  they  tell  me, 
heart  has  nothing  left  to  wish  for,  that  is,  suoh  hearts  as  can 
be  satisfied  in  aclearin',  to  oome  hither  to  live  on  game  and 
fight  the  Frendieps." 

^ I  understand  you;  your  friend  has  gono  to  secure  the 
sealp." 

^^'Tis  his  gift)  and  let  him  enjoy  it.  We  are  whito  men, 
and  cannot  man^e  a  dead  enemy ;  but  it  is  honor  in  the 
eyes  of  a  red-skin  to  do  so.  It  may  seem  singulco*  to  you, 
Eau-douce,  but  I've  known  white  men  of  great  name  and 
character  maznfbst'  as  remarkable  ideas  oonsaming  their 
honor,  I  have." 

^  A  savage  will  be  a  savage,  Pathfinder,  let  him  keep  what 
company  he  may.** 

^  It  is  well  for  us  to  say  so,  lad,  but,  as  I  tell  you,  white 
honor  will  not  always  conform  to  reason,  or  to  the  will  of 
Grod.  I  have  passed  days  thinking  of  them  matters,  out  in 
the  silent  woods,  and  I  have  come  to  the  opinion,  boy,  that, 
as  Providence  rules  all  things,  no  gift  is  bestowed  without 
some  wise  and  reasonable  end.  If  Injins  are  of  no  use, 
Injtns  would  not  have  been  created;  and  I  do  suppose, 
could  one  dive  to  the  bottom  of  things,  it  would  be  found 
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that  even  the  Mmgo  1»ribes  were  produced  for  some  ratioual 
and  proper  purpose,  though  I  oonfess  it  surpasses  my  m^eans 
to  say  what  it  is." 

"  The  Serpent  greatly  exposes  himself  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  get  his  scalp  1     This  may  lose  us  the  day*'' 

^'  Not  in  his  mind,  Jasper*  That  one  scalp  has  more 
honor  in  it,  according  to  ike  Sarpent's  notiotis  of  war£su:e, 
than  a  fidd  covered  with  slain,  that  kept  the  hair  On  their 
heads.  Now,  there  was  the  fine  yoimg  captain  of  the  60th 
that  threw  away  bis  li&,  in  trying  to  bring  eff  a  threer 
pounder  from  among  the  Frenchers,  in-  the  last  skrimmage 
we  had;  he  thought  he  was  sarving  honor;  and  I  have 
known  a  young  ensign  wrap  himself  up  in  his  colors,  and 
go  to  sleep  in  his  bloody  feni^ing  that  he  was  lying  on  Some- 
thing softer  even  than  bufialo-^kins  1" 

'^  Yes,  yes  ;  one  can  understand  the  merit  iOf  Jiol  hauling 
down  an  ensign." 

<'And  these  are  Chingachgook's  eoifif^;  he  Will  keep 
tliem  to  show  his  children's  children  "  **~  Here  the  Path- 
finder interrupted  himself  shook  bis  bead  in  melancholy, 
and  slowly  added,  '^  Ah's  me !  no  shoot. pf  the  old  Mohican 
stem  remains !  He  has  no  children  to  delig^  with  bis  tro- 
phies ;  no  tribe  to  honor  by  his  deeds ;  he  is  a  lone  man  in 
tbia  worid^  and  yet  he  stands  tifUe  to  his  tt!dtinitkg  and  his 
gifts  I  There  is  something  honest  ased  respectable  in  <liesei 
you  must  allow,  Jmjj^r ;  yes,  there  is  something  decent  in 
that" 

Here  a  great  outciy  from  among  the  Iroquois  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  the  quick  reports  of  their  rifles ; .  and  so  eager 
did  the  enen^  becon^,  in  the  desire  to  drive  the  Delaware 
back  from  his  victim,  that  a  dozen  rushed  i»to  the  river, 
several  of  whom  even  advanced  near  a  hundred  feet  into  the 
foaming  current,  as  if  they  aetuaUy  meditated  a  serious 
sortie.  But  Chingachgook  continued  as  unmoved,  as  he 
remained  unhurt  by  the  missiles,  accomplishing  his  task  with 
the  dexterity  of  long  habit.  Flourishing  his  reeking  trophy, 
he  gave  the  war-whoop  in  its  most  fr^htful  intonations,  and 
for  a  minute  the  arches  of  the  silent  woods,  and  the  deep 
vista  formed  by  the  course  of  fixe  river,  echo^  with  cries  so 
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terrific  tha  Mabel  bowed  her  head  in  irrepressible  fear, 
while  her  'incle  for  a  single  instant  actuidly  meditated 
flight. 

''This  surpasses  all  I  hare  heard  from  the  wretches/' 
Jasper  exdaimed,  stopping  his  ears^  equally  in  horror  and 
disgust 

^  lis  their  music,  boy ;  theiir  drum  and  fife,  their  trump- 
ets aiMl  dariona.  No  doubt  they  love  them  soundsy  for  they 
stir  up  in  them  fierce  feelings,  and  a  desire  for  blood,"  re- 
turned the  Pathfinder,  totally  unmoved*  ^  I  thought  them 
rather  fiightfiil  when  a  mere  youngster,  but  they  have  got  to 
be  like  the  whistle  of  the  whip-poor-will,  or.  the  song  of  the 
cat-bird  ifU  my  ear  now.  AU  the  screeching  riptyles  that 
could  stand  atween  the  falls  and  th^  garijpcm,  would  have 
no  e^kGt  on  my  nanres,  a^  this  time  of  day.  I  say  it  not  in 
boasting,  Ja^HNr,  S^v  the  man  that  lets  in  cowardice  throi^h 
the  ears,  must  have  but  a  weak  heart,  i^  the  best ;  sounds 
and  outcries  being  more  intended  to  alarm  women  and  chil- 
dren, than  such  as  scout  the  forest^and  face  tha  fi>e.  I  hope 
the  Sarpent  is  now  satisfied,  for  here  he  comes  with  the 
scalp  at  his  belt./' 

Jasper  turned  away  his  head  aa  the  Delaware  rose  from 
the  water,  in  pure  disgust  at  his  late  errand,  but  the  Path- 
finder regarded  his  friend  with  the  philosophical  coolness  of 
one  who  had  n^ide<  up  his  mind  to  be  indifferent  to  things 
he  deemed  immaterial.  As  the  Delaware  passed  deeper 
into  the  bushes,  with  a  view  to  wring  his  ^rifling  calico  dress, 
and  to  prepare  his  rifle  for  service,  he  gave  one  glance  of  tri- 
umph at  hiscompc^nions,  and  then  all  ^notion  connected  with 
the  recent  exploit  penned  to  oease. 

^^  Jasper,"  resumed  the  guide,  ^step  down  to  the. station 
of  Master  Cap,  and  ask  him  to  joiqus.;  we  have  little  time 
for  a  council,  and  yet  oar  pUms  must  be  laid  •quickly^.for  it 
will  not  be  long  before  them  Miagos  will  be  plotting  our 
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rum. 


The  young  man  complied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  four 
were  assembled  near  the  shore,  completely  concealed  from 
the  view  of  their  enemies,  while  they  kept  a  vigilant  watch 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  consult  on 
their  own  future  movements. 
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By  this  time  the  day  had  so  Ikr  adyanoed,  as  to  leave  but 
a  few  minutes  between  the  passing  light  and  an  obscarity 
that  promised  to  be  even  deeper  than  common.  The  sun 
had  already  set,  and  the  twilight  of  a  low  latitude  would 
soon  pass  into  the  darkness  of  deep  night.  Mo^  of  the 
hopes  of  the  party  rested  on  this  favorable  circunistaiioe, 
though  it  was  not  without  its  dangiers  also,  as  the  very  ob- 
scurity which  would  favor  their  escape  would  be  as  likely  to 
conceal  the  movementd  of  their  wily  enemies. 

^  The  moment  has  ooftne,  men,"  Pathfinder  commenced, 
'<  when  our  plans  must  be  coolly  laid,  in  order  that  we  may 
act  together,  and  with  a  right  understanding  of  our  errand 
and  gifts.  In  an  hour's  time,  these  woodft  will  be  as'  dark  as 
midnight,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  gain  the  garHson,  it  must 
be  done  under  &vor  of  this  iEidvantage.  What  say  you, 
Master  Cap  ?  For  though  none  of  the  most  experienced  in 
combats  and  retreats  in  the  woods,  your  yeain  entitle  you  to 
speak  first,  in  a  matter  like  this,  and  in  a  coimcil.'^ 

^  And  my  near  relationship  to  Mabel,  Pathfinder,  ought 
to  count  for  something  **  — 

"  I  don't  know  that — I  don't  know  that.  Regard  is  re- 
gard, and  liking,  liking,  whether  it  be  a  gift  of  naitor*,  or  come 
from  one^s  own  judgment  and  inclinations.  I  will  say  noth- 
ing for  the  Barpent,  who  is  past  placing  his  mind  on  the 
women ;  but  as  for  Jasper  and  mysell^  we  are  as  ready  to 
stand  atween  the  sergeant'is  daughter  and  the  Mingos  as  her 
own  brave  &(her  himself  could  be.  Do  I  say  more  than 
the  truth,  lad?* 

^  Mabel  may  count  on  me  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,*' 
said  Jasper,  speaking  low,  but  widi  intense  feeling. 

**  Well,  well,"  rejoined  the  uncle>  "  we  will  not  discuss  this 
matter,  as  all  seem  willing  to  serve  the  girl,  and  deeds  are 
better  than  words.  In  my  judgment,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  go  on  board  the  canoe,  when  it  gets  to  be  bo  dark  the 
enemy's  lookouts  can't  see  us,  and  run  for  the  haven  as  wind 
and  tide  will  allow.'* 

^  That  is  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily  done,"  returned 
the  guide.  ^'  We  shall  be  more  exposed  in  the  river  than 
by  foDowing  the  woods,  and  then  there  is  the  Oswego  rift 
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below  UB,  And  I  am  &r  from  BarUin  that  Jasper  himself  can 
carry  a  boat  safely  through  it,  in  the  dark.  What  say  yotf, 
lad,  as  to  your  own  skill  and  judgment  ?  *' 

^  I  am  of  Master  Gap's  opinion  about  using  the  canoe. 
Mabel  is  too  tender  to  walk,  through  swamps,  and  among 
roots  of  treeS)  in  such  a  night  as  this  promises  to  be,  and 
then  I  always  feel  myself  stouter  of  hearty  and  truer  of  eye, 
when  afloat  than  when  ashore." 

^  Stout  of  heart  you  always  be^  lad,  and  I  think  tolerably 
true  of  eye  for  one  who  has  lived  so  much  in  broad  sun* 
shine,  and  so  little  in  the  woods.  Ah'«  me  I  the  Ontario 
has  no  trees,  or  it  would  be  a  plain  to  delight  a  hunter's 
heart !  As  to  your  opinion,  frittids,  there  is  much  for,  and 
much  ag'inst  it.  For  it,  it  may  be  said  water  leaves  no 
traa"  — 

^  What  do  you  call  the  wake?  "  intemq»ted  the  pertina- 
cious and  dogmatical  Cap« 

''Anan?" 

^  Go  on,"  said  Jasper ;  ^  Master  Gap  thinks  he  is  on  the 
ocean ;  water  leaves  no  trail "  — 

^  It  leaves  none,  EaU'^ouoe,  here^iway,  though  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  what  it  may  leave  on  die  sea.  Then  a 
canoe  is  both  swift  and  easy,  when  it  floats  with  the  oar- 
rent,  and  the  tender  limbs  of  the  sergeant's  daughter  will  be 
&vored  by  its  motion^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  river 
vdll  have  no  cover  Imt  the  clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  rift  is 
a  ticklish  thing  for  boats  to  venture  into,  even  by  daylight, 
and  it  is  six  £urly  measured  miles,  by  water,  from  this  spot 
to  the  garrison*  Then  a  trail  <m  land  is  not  easy  to  be 
found  in  the  dark.  I  am  troubled,  Jasper,  to  say  which 
way  we  ought  to  eonnsel  asid  advise." 

^  If  the  Serpent  and  myself  could  swim  into  the  river, 
and  bnag  off  the  other  canoe,"  the  young  sailor  replied,  ^  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  our  safiast  course  would  be  the 
water." 

^  If,  indeed !  and  yet  it  might  easily  be  done,  as  soon  as 
it  is  a  little  darker.  Wdl,  well,  considering  the  sergeant's 
daughter,  and  her  gifts,  I  am  not  sartain  it  will  not  be  the 
liest.     Though,  were  we  only  a  party  of  men,  it  would  be 
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like  a  bunt  to  the  lustj  aud  brave,  to  play  at  hide-and-seek 
with  yonder  miscreaats,  on  the  other  shore.  Jasper,"  cou? 
tinued  the  guide,  into  whose  character  there  entered  no  in- 
gredient that  belonged  to  vain  display  or  theatrioaL  effect, 
"  will  you  undertake  to  bring  in  the  canoe  ?  " 

^  I  will  undertake  anything  that  will  ser^e  and  protect 
Mabel,  Pathander."    , 

<^  That  is  an  upright  feeling,  and  I  suppose  it  is  natur'. 
The  Sarpenli,  who  is  nearly  naked  already,  can  hielp  you, 
and  thk  will,  be  catting  cff  one  of  the  means  of  them  devils 
to  work  their  harm." 

Tlus' material  point  being,  settled,,  the  different  memben. 
of  the  party  prepared  themselves  to  put  the  project  into 
executioa.  The  shades  of  evening  feU  b&i  jupon  the.  forest^ 
and  by,  the  time  all  was  ready  for  the  attempt,  it  was  found 
im{K>ssible  to.disoern  objects,  on.  thd.  opposita^  shore.  Time 
now  pressed,  for  Indian  canning  iM>u]d:. devisee  so  Quyny  ex- 
pedients for  passing  so  narrow  a  stream,  that  the  Pathfinder 
was  getting  impatient  to  quit  the  E^t.  While  Jasper  and 
his  companion  entered  the  river,  armed  with  nothing  but 
their  knives  and.  the  Delaware's  tomahawk,  observing  the 
greatest  caution  not  to  betray  their  movemesits,  the  guide 
lH*ought  Mabel  from  her;  place  of  coxM^alment,  and  bidding 
her  and  Cap  proceed  along  the  shore  to  the  ^oot  of  the 
rapids,  he  ^ot  into  the  canoe  that  remained  in  his  posses* 
sidn,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  same  plaee. 

This  was  easily  effected.  The  canoe  was  laid  against 
the  bank,  and  Mabel  and  her  unde  entered  it,  taking  their 
seats  as  usual ;  while  the  Pathfinder,  erect  in  the  stern, 
held  by  a  bush,  in  order  to  prevent  tha  swift  stream  ft&m 
sweeping  them  down  its  current*  Sevj^al  minutes  of  in- 
tense and  breathless  expectation  followed,  while  they 
awfdted  the  re«ilt  of  the  bold  attempt  .of  their  comrades. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  two.. adventurers  were 
compelled  to  swim  across  a  deep  and  rapid  channel,  ere 
they  could  readi  a  part  of  the  rifb  that  admitted  of  wading. 
This  portion  of  the  enterprise  was  seon.eflfeoted;  and  Jas- 
per and  jbhe  Serpent  struck  the  bottom,  side  by  side,  at  the 
same  instant.     Having  secured  firm  footing,  they  took  hold 
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of  each  other's  hands,  and  waded  slowly  and  with  eztremie 
caationt  in  the  8U{^8ed  directioQ  of  the  oanoe.  But  the 
darkness  was  already  so  deep,  that  they  soon  ascertained 
they  were  to  be  but  little  aided  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
that  their  seardii  must  be  conducted  on  that  species  of  in- 
stinct which  enables  the  woodsman  to  find  his  way,  when 
the  sun  is  hid,  no  stars  appear,  and  ail  would  seem  chaos  to 
one  less  accustomed  to  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Jasper  submitted  to  be  guided  by  tlie 
Delaware,  whose  habits  best  ^ted  him  to  take  the  lead. 
Still  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  wade  amid  the  roaring  ele- 
ment at  that  hour,  and  retain,  a  clear  recollection  of  the 
localities.  By  the  time  they  believed  themselves  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  the  two  shores  were  discernible 
merely  by  masses  of  obscurit^y  denser  than  common,  the 
outlines  i^punst  the  clouds  beii^  barely  distinguishable  by 
the  ragged  tops  of  the  trees.  Once  or  twice  the  wanderers 
altered  their  course,  in  consequence  of  unexpectedly  step- 
ping into  deep  water,  for  they  knew  that  the  boat  had 
lodged  on  the  shallowest  part  qf  the  rift^  In  short,  with 
this  fiict  for  their  compass,  Jasper  aiid  bis  companion  wan*- 
dered  about  in  the  water  for  near  a  qu^ter  of  an  hour,  and 
at  the  end.  of  that  period,  which  began  to  appear  intermi- 
nable to  the  yooDg  man,  they  found  themselves  apparently 
no  nearer  the  object  of  their  seardi  than, they  bad  been  at 
its  commencement.  Just  as  the  BeUnvure  was  about  to 
stop,  in  order  to  inlbrm  hiB  associate  that  they  would  d(i 
well  to  return  to  tke  land,  in  order  to  take  a  fresh  depart- 
ure, he  saw  the  form  of  a  man,  moving  about  in  the  water, 
almost  within  reach  of  Ids  arm.  Jasper  was  at  his  side, 
and  he  at  once  understood  that  the  Iroquois  were  engi^ed 
on  the  same  errand  as  he  was  himselfi 

«  Mingo ! "  he  uttered  in  Jasper's  ear  $  ^  the  Serpent  will 
show  his  brother  how  to  be  cunning." 

The  young-  sailor  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  at  that 
instant,  and  the  startling  truth  also  Hashed  on  his  mind. 
Understanding  the  necessity  of  trusting  all  to  the  Delaware 
chief,  he  kept  back,  while  his  friend  moved  cautiously  in  the 
direction   in  which   the   strange  form  had  vanished.     In 
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another  moment,  it  was  seen  again,  evidently  moving 
towards  themselves.  The  waters  made  such  an  uproar,  that 
little  was  to  be  apprehended  from  ordinary  sotmds,  and  the 
Indian,  turning  his  head,  hastily  said,  — 

"Leave  it  to  the  cunning  of  the  Great  Serpent.** 

<'  Hugh ! "  exclaimed  the  strange  savage,  adding,  in  the 
language  of  his  people,  ^the  canoe  is  found,  but  there 
were  none  to  help  me.  Oome,  let  us  raise  it  from  the 
rock.'' 

"  Willingly,"  answered  Ghingachgook,  who  understood 
the  dialect,  "  lead ;  we  will  follow.^ 

The  stranger,  unable  to  distinguish  between  voices  and 
accents,  amid  the  raging  of  the  rapid,  led  the  way  in  the 
necessary  direction,  and,  the  two  others  keeping  close  at 
his  heels,  all  tln-ee  s^ieedily  reached  the  canoe.  The .  Iro- 
quois laid  hold  of  one  end,  Ghingadigook  placed  himself  in 
Uie  centre,  and  Jasper  went  to  the  opposite  extremity,  as  it 
was  important  that  the  stranger  should  not  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  a  pale-£stcej  a  discovery  that  might  be  made,  by  the 
parts  of  the  dress  the  young  man  stUl  wore,  as  well  as  by 
the  general  appearance  of -his  head. 

^  Lift,"  said  the  Iroquois,  in  the  sententious  manner  of 
his  race;  and  by  a  trifling  effort  the  canoe  was  raised 
from  the  rock,  held  *  a  moment  in  the  air  to  empty  it, 
and  then  placed  caxvfiilly  on  the  water,  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion. All  three  held  it  firmly,  lest  it  should  escape  from 
their  hands,  under  the  pressure  of  the  violent  current ; 
while  the  Lx)quoi8,  Who  led  of  course,  being  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  boat,  took  the  direction  of  the  eastern  shore,  or 
towards  the  spot  where  his  fiiends  waited  his  return. 

As  the  ]>61aware  and  Jasper  well  knew  there  must  be 
several  more  of  the  Iroquois  on'  the  rifb,  from  the  drcum^ 
stance  thaf  their  owii  appearance  had  occasioned  no  surprise 
in  the  individual  they  had  met,  both  felt  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution.  Men  less  bold  and  determined  would 
have  thought  that  they  were  incurring  too  great  a  risk,  by 
thus  venturing  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies ;  but  these 
hardy  borderers  were  unacquainted  with  fear,  were,  accus- 
tomed to  hazard,  ttnd  so  well  understood  the  necessity  of  at 
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least  preventang  Ibeir  Ibes  fionn  get^ng  ihe  boat,  that  the j 
would  have  dbeerfully  encountered  even  greater  risks  to 
sectire  their  object  So  all^important  to  the  safetj  of  Ma- 
bel, indeed,  did  Jasper  deem  the  possession  or  the  destmo* 
tion  of  this  canoe,  that  he  had  drawn  his  knife,  and  stood 
ready  to  rip  np  the  bark,  in  order  to  render  the  boat  tern* 
poraiily  nnsameeable,  sltonld  aarything  ooonr  to  compel  the 
DelawaM  and  himself  to  abandon  dieir  pri^e. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  Iroqnois,  who  led  the  way,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  throi^h  the  water  in  the  directi(Hi  of  his  own 
party,  still  grasping  the  canoe,  and  draggii^  his  reluctant 
followers  in  his  train.  Once,  Chingadigook  raised  his  toma- 
hawk and  was  abont  to  bury  it  in  the  brain  of  his  confiding 
and  nnsnspieiocis  neighbor,  but  the  probability  that  the 
death^ciy  or  the  flcNtting  body  might  grve  the  alarm,  induced 
that  WMry  diief  to  diange  his  purpose.  At  the  next  mo- 
ment he  regretted  this  indecision,  for  the  three  who  dung 
to  llie  canoe  suddenly  Ibmid  themselyes  in  the  centre  of  a 
party  of  no  less  Attn  fyxxr  others  who  were  in  quest  of  it. 

After  the  usual  brie^-  characteristic  exclamations  of  sads- 
iaction,  the  savages  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  canoe,  for  all 
seemed  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  securing  this  impor- 
taiit  boat,  the  one  side  in  oider  to  assail  their  foes,  and  the 
other  to  secure  their  retreat  The  addition  to  the  party, 
however,  was  so  unlooked  for,  and  *  so  ciMni^etely  gave  the 
enemy  the  superiority,  that,  for  a  few  moments,  the  ingenu- 
ity aad  address  of  even  the  Delaware  were  at  fiiult  The  five 
Iroquois,  who  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  liieir  errand, 
pressed  forward  towards  their  own  shore,  without  pausing 
to  converse ;  their  object  being  in  truth  to  obtain  the  pad'- 
dies,  which  they  had  prenously  secured,  and  to  embark  three 
or  foor  warriors,  with  all  their  rifles  and  powder-homsf  the 
want  of  wMdi  had  alone  prevented  their  crosdng  the  river 
by  swimming  as'iKMMi  as  it  was  diffk. 

In  this  manner  the  body  of  friends  and  foes  .united  reached 
the  margin  of  the  eastern  channel,  where,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  western,  the  river  was  too  deep  to  be  waded.  Here  a 
short  pftuse  suceeeded,  it  being  necessary  to  determine  the 
manner  in  wliioh-  the  oi^noe  was  to  be  carried  across.     One 
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of  the  four  who  had  just  reached  the  ho9ib,  was  a  ehief ^  and 
the  hahitual  deference  which  the  AmericfMi  Indian  pajs  to 
merit,  experience,  and  statioJ^s  kept  the. others  silent  until 
this  individual  had  spoken. 

The  halt  greatly  added  to  the  danger  of  discoveoring  the 
presence  of  Jasper,  in  particular,  who,  howeyer,  had  the  pre*- 
caution  to  throw  the  eap  he  wore  into  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  Being  without  his  jacket' and  shirty  ;the  outline  of 
his  figure,  in  the  obscurity,  would  now  be-  less  likely  to  at- 
tract observation.  His  position,  too,  at. the  stem  of  the 
canoe,  a  little  iavored  his  conoealmeut,  the  Iroqtiois  .  natu- 
rally keeping  their  looks  directed  the  .other  imy*  Not  so 
with  Ching^ctigook.  This  waarjor  was  literally  in  .the  midst 
of  his  most  deadly  foes,  and  )ie  could  scaroely  stir  without 
touching  one  of  them.  Yet  he  was  apparently  unmoved, 
though  he  kept  $11  hjs  senses  on  the  alert,  in  Readiness  to 
escape,  or  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  proper  mc»uent  By 
carefuUy  abstaining  from  lookmg  towards  Uiose  behind  him, 
he  lessened  the  chances  of  discovery,  and  waited  with  the 
indomitable  patience  of  an  Indian  fOr  the  instant  when  he 
should  be  required  to  act. 

^  Let  all  my  young  men,  but  two,  onie  at  each  end  of  the 
canoe,  cross  and  get  their ;  arms,''  said  the  Iroquois  cbie£ 
^<  Let  the  two  push  over  the  boat." 

The  Indian  qnietly  obeyed,  leaving  Jasper  at  the  stem, 
and  the  Iroquois  who  had  found  the  canoe  at  die  bow  of  thn 
light  crafl^  Chingachgook  burying  himself  so  deep  .in  the 
river,  as  to  be  passed  by  the  others  without  detection. 
The  splashing  in  the  water,,  thet  tossing  arms  and  the  calls 
of  one  to  another,  soon  announced  that  the  four  who  had  last 
joined  the  party  were  already  swimming.  As  soon  as  this 
£»ct  was  certain,  the  I>elaware  rose,  resumed  his  Ibrmer  sta* 
tion,  and  began  to  think  the  moment  for  action  was  come. 

One  less  habitually  under  sel^restraint  than  thi»  warrior 
would  probably  have  now  aimed  his  meditated  blow ;  but 
Chingachgook  knew  there  were  more  Iroquois  behind  hkn 
on  the  rift^>  add  he  was  a  wanior  much  too  trained  and  ex- 
perieniced  to  risk  anything  unnecessarily.  He  sufiered  the 
Indian  at  the  bow  of  the  oanoe  to  push  off  into  the  deep 
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water,  and  then  all  three  were  swimmiiig  in  the  direction 
of  the  eastern  shore.  Instead,  however,  of  helping  the 
canoe  across  the  swift  current,  no  sooner  did  the  Delaware 
and  Jasper  find  themselves  within  the  influence  of  its  greatr 
est  force,  than  both  began  to  swim  in  a  way  to  check  theii* 
further  progress  across  (he  stream.  Nor  was  this  done  sud- 
denly, or  in  the  jncautious  manner  in  whick  a  civilized  man 
would  have. been  apt  to  attempt  the  artifice,  but  warily,  and 
so  gradually  that  the  Iroquois  at  the  bow  fancied  at  first  he 
was  merely  struggling  against  the  strength  of  the  current. 
Of  coucse,  while  acted  on  by  these  opposing  efforts,  the 
canoe  drifted  doWn  stream,  and  in  about  a  minute  it  was 
Boating  in  still  deeper  water  at  the  foot  cf  the  rifL  Here, 
liowever,.  the  IroqiMus  was  not  do^w  in  finding  that  some- 
thing uttusoal  xeitanied  theic  advance,  and  lookmg  back,  he 
first  learned  that  he  waa  resisted  by  the  efforts  of  his  com* 
panions» 

That  second  nature,  which  grows  up  through  habit,  in- 
Btantly  told  the  young  Iroquois  that  he  was  alone  with  ene- 
mies. Dashing  the  water  aside,  he  sprang  at  the  throat  of 
Chingachgook,  and  the  two  Indians,  relinquishing  their  hold 
of  the  canoe^  seiaed  each  other  like  tigei^.  In  the  midst  of 
the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  night,  and  floating  in  an  ele- 
ment so  dangerous. to  man,  when  engaged  in  deadly  strife, 
they  appeased  to  forget  everything  but  their  ML  animosity, 
and  their  mutual  deshne  to  conqiier. 

Jasper  had  now  complete  commaad  of  the  canoe,,  which 
flew  off  like  a  feather  impelled  by  the  breath,  under  the 
violent  reaction  of  the  struggles  of  the  two  combatants. 
The  first  impulse,  of  the  youth  was  to  swim  to  the  aid  of  the 
Delaware,  but  the  importance  x>f  securing  the  boat  pre* 
kented  ita^  with  tenfiild  Ibrce^  irhile  he  listened  to  the 
heavy  breathings  of  the  warriors  as  they  throttled  each 
other^  and  he  proceeded  as  fiist  as  possible  towards  the 
western  shore.  This  he  soon  reached,  and  afber  a  short 
search,  he  sBC43eeded  in  discovering  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  and  in  procuring  bis  ok)thes«  A  few  words  sufficed 
to  explain  the  tdtnation  in  whidi  he  had  left  the  Delaware, 
and  the  manner  in  whidi  the  canoe  had  been  obtained. 
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When  those  who  had  been  lefk  behind  had  heard  the 
explanations  of  Jasper,  a  profound  stiUness  reigned  among 
them,  each  listening  intently,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
some  dne  to  the  result  of  the  fearful  struggle  that  had  just 
taken  plaoe,  if  it  were  not  still  going  on  in  the  water. 
Nothing  was  audible  beyond  the  steady  loar  of  the  rushing 
river ;  it  b^g  a  part  of  the  policy  of  iheir  enemies  on  the 
opposite  shore  to  observe  the  most  deathlike  stillness. 

"  Take  this  paddle,  Jasper,"  said  Pathfinder^  calmly, 
though  the  lisieaers  thought  his  voice  sounded  more  mel- 
ancholy than  usual,  ^and  follow  with  your  own  canoe. 
It  is  unsafe  for  us  to  remain  here  longer." 

«  But  the  Serpent  ?  '^ 

^  The  Great  Sarp^it  is  in  the  hands  of  his  own  Deity, 
and  will  live  or  die  according  to  the  intentions  of  Provi- 
dence. We  can  do  him  no  good,  and  may  risk  too  much 
by  remaining  here  in  idleness,  like  women  talking  over 
their  distresses.     This  darkness  is  very  precious  "  -— 

A  loud,  long,  piercing  yell  came  from  the  diore,  and  cut 
short  the  words  of  the  gidde. 

^^What  b  the  meaning  of  that  uproar,  Master  Path- 
finder ? "  demanded  Gap.  ^  It  soimds  more  like  the  out- 
cries of  devils  than  anything  that  can  come  from  the  tfaroata 
of  Christians  and  men." 

^  Ohristians  they  are  not^  and  do  not  pretend  to  be,  and 
do  not  wish  to  be ;  and  in  calling  them  devils  you  have 
scarcely  misnamed*  them.  That  yell  is  one  <^  rejoicingy  and 
it  is  as  conquerors  they  have  given  it.  The  body  of  the 
Sarpent,  no  doubt,  dead  or  alive,  is  in  their  power  1 " 

''And  we!  "  exclaimed  Jasper,  who  felt  a  pai^  of  gen- 
erous regret,  as  the  idea  that  he  might  have  averted  the 
calamity  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  had  he  not  deserted 
his  comrade. 

^  We  can  do  the  chief  no  good,  lad,  and  must  quit  this 
spot  as  fiist  as  possible." 

''Without  one  attempt  to  rescue  him !-« without  even 
knowing  whether  he  be  dead  or  living  ?  " 

"  Jasper  is  right,"  said  Mabel,  who  could  speak,  thougll 
her  voice  sounded   huskily  and  smothered;  "I  have  no 
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fears,  nnde,  and  will  stay  here  until  we  know  what  has 
become  of  our  fiiend." 

''This  seems  reasonable,  Pathfinder,"  put  in  Cap. 
''  Tour  true  seaman  cannot  well  desert  a  messmate ;  and  I 
.am  glad  to  find  that  motives  so  correct  exist  among  those 
fresh-water  people." 

''  Tut,  tut !  **  returned  fii6  impatient  guide,  forcing  the 
canoe  into  the  stream  as  he  spoke ;  '' je  know  nothing, 
and  ye  fear  nothing.  If  ye  ^ue  your  lives,  think  of 
reaching  the  garrison^  and  leave  the  Delaware  in  the  hands 
of  Providence...  Ah's  me  t  The  deer  that  goes  too  often  to 
the  lick  meets  the  hunter  at  last  I  ** 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

And  is  this  Yarrow?  this  the  stream 

Of  ivliich  my  fioicjr  ehenshed 

80  frithftiUj  •  midaig  dMun  ? 

An  image  that  haih  peaished  ? 

O  that  some  minstrers  harp  were  near,' 

To  utter  notes^of  (^Iftdhifessi, 

And  chase  this  silence  from  tlie  air. 

That  fills  my  soul  with  sadness. 

WOBDSWOBIB. 

The  scene  was  not  without  its  sublimity ;  and  the  ar- 
dent, generous-minded  Mabel  felt  her  blood  thrill  in  her 
veins,  and  her  cheeks  flush,  as  the  canoe  shot  into  the 
strength  of  the  stream  to  quit  the  spot.  The  darkness  of 
the  night  had  lessened  by  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds ;  but 
the  overhanging  woods  rendered  the  shores  so  obscure  that 
the  boats  floated  down  the  current  in  a  belt  of  gloom  that 
effectually  secured  them  from  detection.  Still,  there  was 
necessarily  a  strong  feeling  of  insecurity  in  all  on  board 
them ;  and  even  Jasper,  who  by  this  time  began  to  tremble 
in  behalf  of  the  girl,  at  every  unusual  sound  that  arose  from 
the  forest,  kept  casting  uneasy  glances  around  him,  as  he 
drifted  on,  in  company.  The  paddle  was  used  lightly,  and 
only  with  exceeding  care,  for  the  slightest  sound,  in  the 
breathing  stillness  of  that  hour  and  place,  might  apprise  the 
watchful  ears  of  the  Iroquois  of  their  position. 

AU  the  accessories  added  to  the  impressive  grandeur  of 
her  situation,  and  contributed  to  render  the  moment  much 
the  most  exciting  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  brief 
existence  of  Mabel  Dunham.  Spirited,  accustomed  to  self- 
reliance,  and  sustained  by  the  pride  of  considering  herself  a 
soldier's  daughter,  she  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  fear;  yet  her  heart  often  beat  quicker  than 
common,  her  fine  blue  eye  lighted  with  an  exhibition  of  a 
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resolution  that  was  wasted  in  the  darkness,  and  her  qidtk- 
ened  feelings  came  in  aid  of  the  real  suhlimity  that  he- 
longed  to  the  sceaey  and  to  the  inddenta  of  the  night. 

^Mahell"  said  the  snppressed  Toice  of  Jasper,  as  the 
two  canoea  floated  so  near  each  other  that  the  hand  of  the 
young  man  held  them  together,  ^  you  hare  no  dread,  you 
trust  freely  to  our  care,  and  wiUingness  to  protect  yon  ?  " 

^  I  am  a  soldier's  daughter,  as  you  know,  Jasper  Western, 
and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  fear." 

^  Bely  on  me-r^on  us  all.  Your  uncle,  Pathfinder,  the 
Delaware,  were  the  poor  follow  here,  I  myself- will  risk 
everything  rather  than  hann  should  readi  you/' 

^  I  belieye  you,  Jasper/'  returned  the  girl,  her  hand  un- 
oonsdously  playing  in  the  water.  ^  I  know  that  my  unde 
loves  me,  and  will  never  think  of  himself  until  he  has  first 
thought  of  me;  and  I  believe  you  are  all  my  father's 
friiMids,  and  would  willingly  assist  his  child.  But  I  am  not 
so  feeble  and  weak*minded  as  you  may  think ;  for  though 
only  a  girl  from  the  towns,  and,  like  most  ef  that  dass,  a 
little  disposed  to  see  danger  where  there  is  none,  I  promise 
you,  Jasper,  no  foolish  fears  of  mine  shall  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  doing  your  duty." 

^  The  seigeant^B  daughter  is  right,  and  she  is  worthy  of 
being  honest  Thenas  Dunham's  child,"  put  in  the  Path- 
finder. ^  Ah's  me  I  pretty  one,  many  is  the  time  that  your 
fiither  and  I  have  scouted  and  marched  together  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  enemy,,  in  nights  darker  than  this, 
and  that,  too,  when  we  did  not  know  but  the  next  moment 
would  lead  us  into  a  bloody  ambushment  I  was  at  his 
side  when  be  got  the  wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  honest 
fellow  will  tell  you,  when  you  meet,  the  manner  in  which 
we  oontrived  to  <aross  the  river  that  lay  in  our  rear,  in  order 
to  save  his  scalp." 

^  He  has  told  me,"  said  Mabel,  with  more  energy  per- 
haps than  her  situation  rendered  prudent.  ^I  have  his 
letters,  in  which  he  has  mentioned  all  that,  and  I  thank 
yon  £rom  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  service.  God 
wlQ  remember  it,  Pathfinder;  and  thero  is  no  gratitude 
that  you  can  ask  of  the  dan^ter,  which  she  wiU  not  cheer- 
fully repay  for  her  father's  life." 
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1.*^  Aye,  that  is  the  way  with  all  your  gentle  and  pure* 
hearted  creator^s  I  I  have  seen  some  of  you  before,  and 
have  heard  of  others  1  The  sergeant,  himself,  has  talked  to 
me  of  his  own  young  days ;  and  of  year  mother,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  courted  her,  and  of  all  the  crossings 
and  disappointments,  mrtil  he  succeeded  at  last^ 

^  My  mother  did  not  live  loi^  to  repay  him  for  what  he 
did  to  win  her,"  said  Mabel,  with  a  trembling  lip« 

^  So  he  tells  me.  The  honest  sergeant  has  kept  nothing 
back,  for  being  so  many  years  my  senior,  he  has  looked  on 
me^  in  our  many  scontings  together,  as  a  sort  of  son." 

^  Perhaps^  Pathfinder,"  observed  Jasper,  with  a  hu^* 
ness  in  his  yoioe  that  defeated  the  attempt,  at  pleasantry, 
'^he  would  be  glad  to  have  you  for  one,  in  reality," 

^  And  if  he  did,  Eau-douce,  where  would  be  the  sui  of 
it  ?  He  knows  what  I  am  on  a  trail,  or  a  soovt,  and  he  has 
seen  me  often  &ee  to  &ice  with  the  FrendierB.  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  lad,  tiiat  we  all  ought  tose^  for  wives; 
for  the  man  that  lives  altogether  in  the  woodsj  and  in  oom'- 
pany  with  his  enemies,  or  his  pr^y  gets  to  lose  some  of  the 
feelin'  of  kind,  in  the  end." 

^  From  the  specimen  I  have  seen,"  observed  Mabel^  ^  I 
should  say  that  they  miio  live  much  in  the  forest  forget  to 
kam  many  of  the  deceits  and  vices  of  the  towns." 

^  lb  is  not  easy,  Mabel,  to  dwell  always  in  the  piesenoe 
of  God,  and  not  feel  the  power  of  his  goodness.  I  have 
iditended  church  sarvice  in  the  garrisons,  and  tried  hard,  as 
becomes  a  true  soldier,  to  join  in  the  prayers ;  for  thou^ 
no  enlbted  sarvant  of  the  king,  I  fight  hts  battles  and  sarve 
his  cause,  and  so  I  have  ende'vored  to  worship  garrison- 
fiEishion,  but  never  could  raise  withia  me  the  solemn  feelings 
and  true  affiaction  that  I  feel  when  alone  With  God  in  the 
forest.  There  I  seem  to  stand  &ce  to  iace  with  my  Master ; 
all  around  me  is  fresh  and  beautiful,  as  it  came  from  his 
hand,  and  there  is  no  nicety  of  doctrine  to  chill  the  feelin's. 
No,  no ;  the  woods  are  the  true  temple,  a'ter  all,  for  there 
the  thoughts  are  free  to  mount  higher  even  than  the 
clouds>" 

''You  speak  the  truth,  Master  Pathfinder,"  said  Gapi 
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^  and  a  truth  tlutt  all  who  lire  much  in  solitude  know.  What, 
iot  instance,  is  the  reason  that  seafaring  men,  in  general, 
are  so  reli^ous  and  coBscientioiis  in  all  they  do,  bat  the 
hust  that  they  are  so  often  alone  with  Providence,  and  have 
so  little  to  do  with  the  wickedness  of  the  land  I  Many  and 
many  is  the  time  that  I  have  stood  my  watch,  under  the 
equator  perhapp,  or  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  when  the  nights 
are  lighted  Up  with  the  fires  of  heaven;  and  that  is  the 
tme,  I  can  tell  you,  my  hearties,  to  hrmg  a  man  to  his 
bearings,  in  the  way  of  his  sins.  •  I  have  rattled  down  mine, 
again  and  again,  under  sodi  oircumstanceB,  until  the  shrouds 
and  lanyards  of  conscienoe  have  fairiy  creaked  with  the 
strain.  I  agree  with  you,  Master  Pathfinder,  therefore,  in 
saying  if  you  want  a  truly  religiouB  man,  go  to  sea,  or  go 
into  the  woods." 

TFnde,  I  tliea^  seamen  had  IMe  cre^t,  generally,  for 
their  respect  for  religion." 

^AIl  d  ■  ■  d  slander,  girll  A^  your  seafiuing  man 
what  his  real,  private  opinion  is  of  your  landsmen,  parsons 
and  all,  and  you  will  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
I  know  no  dass  of  men  who  have  been  so  belied  as  sea- 
fiiring  men,  in  this  particular ;  and  it  is  all  because  they  do 
not  stay  at  home  to  defend  themselves,  and  pay  the  clergy. 
They  haven't  as  much  doctrine,  perhi^ts,  as  some  ashore,  but 
as  for  all  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  the  seiunan  beats 
the  landsman,  hand*over*hand." 

^  I  will  not  answer  Ua  all  this,  Master  Gap,"  returned 
Pathfinder,  ^  but  I  dare  say  some  of  it  may  be  true.  I 
want  no  thunder  and  l%htning  to  remind  me  of  my  Grod, 
nor  am  I  as  apt  ta  bethink  me  most  of  all  his  goodness,  in 
trouble  and  tribulations,  as  on  a  calm,  solemn,  quiet  day,  in 
a  fi»rest,  when*his  voice  is  heard  in  the  ereaking  of  a  dead 
bTandi,  or  in  the  eong  of  a  bird^  as  much,  in  my  ears  at 
least,  as  it  is  ever  heard  in  uproar  and  gales.  How  is  it 
with  yon,  Eau-douce?  you  £eioe  the  t^npests  as  well  as 
Mastw  Gaip,  and  ought  to  know  something  of  the  feelin's 
of  storms." 

^^  I  fear  that  I  am  too  young  and  too  inexperienced,  to 
be  able  to  say  much  on  such  a  subject,"  modestly  answered 
Jasper. 
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^Bnt  you  have  your  feelings?"  said  Mabd,  quickly. 
^  You  cannot — no  one  can  live  among  such  scenes  without 
feeling  how  much  they  ought  to  trust  in  Gcod  I " 

^I  shall  not  belie  my  training  so  much  as  to  6$fy  I  do 
not  sometimes  think  of  these  things^  but  I  fsar.it .  is  not  as 
often,  or  as  much  as  I  ought." 

*^  Fresh  water ! "  reisumed  Gap,  pithily  $  ■  *^  you  are  not  to 
expect  too  mu<di  of  the  young  man,  MkbeL  I  think  they. 
caU  you,  sometimes,  by  a  name  which  would  insinuate  all 
this.     Eau-de-vie,  is  it  not  ? "  . 

''  £au-douce,"  quietly  replied  Jasper,  who.lrom  sailing  on 
the  lake  had  aoqmred  a  knowledge  af  French,  as  well  as  of 
several  of  the  Indian  dialects.  ^^  It  is  a.  name  the  Iroquois 
have  given  me  to  distinguish  me  from  some  of  my  oompao- 
ions  who  once  sailed  upon  the  sea,  and  are  .fiMid/of  filling 
the  ears  of  the  Jdatives  virith^stoiies  of  their  greait  flalt«water 
lakes." 

^.And  why  shoulda^t .  they?  I  dare  say  they  do  the 
savages  no  harm*  They  may  not  civilisse  theto,  but  they 
wiU  not  make  them  greater  barbarians  than  they- are.  Aye, 
aye — Oh-the-Deuoe ;  that  must  mean  the  white  brandy, 
which  is  no  great  matter  after  aU,  and  may  well  enough  be 
called  the  deuce,  for  deuced  stuff  it  is  I  " 

^  The  signification  of  £au-douce  is  sweet  water,  or  water 
that  can  be  drunk,  and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
express  fresh  water,"  rejoined  Jasper,  a  little  nettled  at  the 
distinction  made  by  Cap,  althou^  the  latter  was  the  undo 
of  MabeL 

<'  And  how  the  devil  do  they  make  water  out  of  Oh*the- 
Deuce,  when  it  means  brandy  in  £au«de-yie  ?  This  may  be 
the  French  used  here-away,  but  it  is  not  that  l^ey  use  in 
Burdux  and  other  French  ports;  besides,  among  seamen 
Eau  always  means  brandy,  and  Eau-de-vie,  brandy  of  a  high 
proofl  I  think  nothing  of  your  ignorance,  young  man,  for 
it  is  natural  to  your  situation,  and  cannot  be  helped.  K 
you  will  return  with  me,  and  make  a  v'y'ge  or  two  on  the 
Atlantic,  it  will  serve  you  a  good  turn  the  remainder  of 
your  days,  and  Mabel,  there,  and  all  the  other  young 
women,  near  Ihe  coast,  will  think  all  the  better  of  you, 
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Bhonld  you  live  to  be  as  <dcl  as  one  of  the  trees  in  this 
forest" 

^  Nay,  nay/'  interrupted  the  single-hearted  and  generous 
guide,  '^  Jasper  wants  not  for  friends  in  this  re^^on,  I  oan 
assure  yon ;  and  though  seeing  the  world,  acoording  to  his 
habits,  may  do  him  good  as  well  as  another,  we  shidl  think 
none  the  worse  of  him  if  he  never  quits  us.  £a«^ouee  or 
Eau-de-yie,  he  is  a  ln*ave,  tnie4ieaHed  youth,  •and- 1  always 
sleep  as  sound  when  he  is  on  the  watch  as  if  I-  mm  up  and 
stirring  myself;  aye,  and  for  that  matter,  sounder  too. 
The  sergeant's  daughter,  here,  doesn't  believe  it  neoessarj 
for  the  lad  to  go  to  sea  in  order  to  make  a  man  of  him,  or 
one  who  is  worthy  to  be  respected  and  esteemed." 

Mabel  made  no  rep^f  to  this  appe^,  and  she  even  looked 
towards  the  western  shore,  al^ough  the  darkness  rendered 
the  natural  movement  unnecessary  to  conceal  her  face. 
But  Jasper  felt  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  saying 
something;  the  pride  of  youth  and  miaahood  revolting  at 
tihe  idea  of  Ins  being  in  a  oondiliott  not  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  fellows,  or  the  smiles  of  his  equals  of  the  other 
sex.  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  utter  aught  that  might  be 
considered  harsh,  to  the  undo  of  Mabel  $  and  his  self-<90iiH 
mand  was,  perhaps,  more  creditable  than  his  modes^  and 
spirit 

''I  pretend  not  to  things  I  don't  possess,"  he  said,  ^'  and 
lay  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  of  the  ocean,  or  of  naviga* 
tion.  We  steer  by  the  'stars  and  the  compass  on  these 
lakes,  running  from  headland  to  headland,  and,  having  lit- 
tle need  of  figures  and  calculati<ms,  make  no  use  of  them. 
But  we  have  our  claims,  notwithstanding,  as  I  have  often 
heard  from  those  who  have  passed  years  on  the  oeean.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  always  the  land  aboard,  and  much 
of  the  lame  on  a  lee-shore,  and  that  I  have  fluently  heard 
makes  hardy  sapors.  Our  gales  are  sodden  and  severe,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  run  for  our  ports  at  aD  hours"  — 

**  Yon  have  your  leads,'^  interrupted  Cap. 

^  They  are  of  little  use,  and  are  seldom  cast." 

"The  deep  seas"  — 

"  I  have  heard  of  such  things,  but  confess  I  never  saw 


one." 
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^Ob-the*Deiioe,  with  a  yengeaQce.  A  trader,  and  no 
deep  sea !  Why,  boy,  you  cannot  pretend  to  be  anything 
of  a  mariner.  Who  the  devil  ever  heard  of  a  seaman  with- 
out his  de<^  sea?" 

.   ^  I  do  not    pretend    to  any  particular  skill,  Master 
Cap"  — 

<(  Except  m  shooting  ialls,  Jasper  —  except  in  shooting 
£aklls  and  xSfts,"  said  Pathfinder,  coming  to  the  rescue ;  '^  in 
which  baaness  eyen  you.  Master  CSap,  must  allow  he  baa 
some  bandiness*  In  my  judgment,  eyery  man  is  to  be  es* 
te^Qoed  or  condemned  according  to  his  gifts ;  and  if  Master 
Gap  is  useless  in  running  the  Oswego  Falis,  I  try  to  remem- 
ber that  he  is  useful  when  out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  if 
Jasper  be  useless  whcA  out  of  sight  of  land,  I  do  not  foiget 
that  he  has  a  true  eye  and  steady  hand  when  running  die 
fella.*' 

^  But  Jasper  is  not  useless — would  not  be  useless  when 
out  of  sight  of  land,"  said  Mabe^  with  a  spirit  and  energy 
that  caused  her  dear  sweet  yoice  to  be  startling  amid  the 
solemn  stillness  of  that  extraordinary  scene.  ^No  one  can 
be  useless  th^:e  who  can  do  as  much  here,  is  what  I  mean ; 
though  I  dare  say  he  is  not  as  well  acquainted  with  ships  as 
my  uncle." 

^  Aye,  bolster  each  other  up  in  your  ignorance,"  returned 
Cap,  with  a  sneer ;  "^  we  seamen  are  so  much  outnumbered 
when  ashore  that  it  is  seldom  we  get  our  dues;  but  when 
you  want  to  be  defended,  or  trade  is  to  be  carried  on,  there 
is  outcry  enou^  for  us." 

^  fiut,  unde,  landunen  do  not  come  to  attack  our  coasts ; 
so  that  seamen  only  meet  seamen." 

^'So  much  for  ignorance!  Where  are  all  the  enemies 
that  haye  landed  in  this  country,  French  and  English ;  let 
me  inquire^  niece  ?  " 

^  Sure  enough^  wliere  are  they  t"  ejaculated  Pathfinder. 
^  None  can  tell  better  than  we  who  dwell  in  the  woods, 
Master  Cap.  I  haye  often  ^dlowed  their  line  of  march  by 
bones  bleaching  in  the  rain,  and  haye  found  their  trail  by 
grayes,  years  aflber  they  and  their  pride  had  yanished  togeUier. 
Gimnds  and  priyatos,  they  lay  scattered  throughout  the 
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land,  BO  many  proo6  of  what  men  are  when  led  on  by 
lore  of  great  names,  and  the  wish  to  be  more  than  their 
feUows-" 

"^  I  mnst  say,  Master  Pathfinder,  that  you  sometimes  uttei 
opinions  that  are  a  little  remarkable,  for  a  man  who  lives  by 
the  rifle ;  seldom  snuffing  the  air  but  he  smells  gunpowder, 
or  turning  out  of  his  berth  but  to  bear  down  on  an  eaemy." 

^if  you  think  I  pass  my  days  in  wai&re  against  my  kind, 
you  know  neither  me  nor  my  history.  The  man  that  lives 
in  the  woods,  and  on  the  frontiers,  must  take  the  ohances  of 
the  things  among  which  he  dwells.  For  this  I  am  not  ao* 
countable,  being  but  an  humble  and  powerless  hunter,  and 
scout^  and  guide.  My  real  calling  is  to  hunt  for  the  army 
on  its  marches,  and  in  times  of  peace ;  although  I  am  more 
especially  engaged  in  the  service  of  one  officer,  who  is  now 
absent  in  the  settlements,  where  I  never  follow  him.  No, 
no ;  bloodshed  and  wai&re  are  not  my  real  gifts,  but  peace 
and  marcy.  Still,  I  must  £m»  the  enemy  as  well  as  another, 
and  as  for  a  Mingo,  I  look  upon  him  as  man  looks  on  a 
snake  — a  creatur*  to  be  put  beneath  the  heel,  whenever  a 
fitting  occasion  offers/' 

**  Well,  well ;  I  have  mistaken  your  calling,  which  I  had 
thou^t  as  regularly  warlike  as  that  of  a  ship's  gunner. 
There  is  my  brother*in-law,  now;  he  has  been  a  soldier 
since  he  was  sixteen,  and  he  looks  upon  his  trade  as  every 
way  as  respectable  as  that  of  a  seafiuring  man,  which  is  a 
point  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  dispute  with  him." 

*^  My  father  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  honor- 
able to  carry  arms,"  said  Mabel,  ^  for  his  father  was  a  sol- 
dier before  him." 

**  Tes,  yes,"  resumed  the  guide,  ^^  most  of  the  sergeant's 
gifts  are  martial,  and  he  looks  at  most  things  in  this  world 
over  the  barrel  of  his  musket.  One  of  his  notions  now,  is 
to  prehx  a  king's  piece  to  a  regular  double-sighted,  long- 
bamled  rifle.  Such  consaits  will  come  over  men,  from 
lon^r  habit :  and  p^i"^i<>fl  \f\  pif^KoT^^  *Vi^  **ninnarrff **  failin£^ 
of  humsuButfU^* 

'''"Ashor^  I  grant  you,"  said  Gap.     ^  I  never  return  from 
a  v'y'ge  but  I  make  the  very  same  remark.     Now,  the  last 
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time  I  came  in,  I  fbnnd  scarcely  a  man  in  all  York  wko 
would  think  of  matters  and  things  in  general  as  I  thought 
about  them  myself.  Every  man  I  met  appeared  to  have 
bowsed  all  his  idees  up  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  when  he  did 
fall  off  a  little  from  his  one-sided  notions^  it  was  commonly 
to  wear  short  round  on  his  heel,  and  to  lay  np  as  close  as 
ever  on  the  other  tac^" 

'^  Do  you  understand  this,  Javier  ?  "  the  smiling  Mabel 
half  whispered  to  the  young  man,  who  stiil  kept  his  own 
canoe  so  near. as  to  be  dose  at  her  side. 

^  There  is  not  so  much  diti^ence  between  salt  and  fresh 
water,  that  we  who  pass  omr  time  on  them  cannot  annpre* 
liendeach  other.  It  is  no  great  merit,  Mabel,  to  understand 
l^e  language  of  our  trade/' 

^  Even  religion,"  continued  Gap,  ^  isn't  moored  inexactly 
the  same  place  it  was  in  my  young  days.  They  veer  and 
haul  upon  it  ashore,  as  they  do  on  all  other  things,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  if  naw  and  then  they  get  jammed.  Everything 
seems  to  change  but  the  compass,  ^d  even  that  has  its 
variadons." 

«  Well,"  returned  the  Pathfinder,  « I  thought  Ghristiaiiity 
and  the  compass  both  pretty  stationary." 

^  So  they  are,  afloat,  bating  the  variations.  Religion  at 
sea  is  just  the  same  thing  to*day  that  it  was  when  I  first  put 
my  hand  into  the  tar-bucket.  No  one  .will  dispute  it  who 
has  the  fear  of  God  b^re  his  eyes.  I  can  see  no  difference 
between  the  state  of  religion  on  board  ship  now,  and  what 
it  was  when  I  was  a  younker.  But  it  is  not  so  ashore,  by 
any  means.  Take  my  word  for  it.  Master  Pathfinder,  it  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  find  a  man  —  I  mean  a  landsman —  who 
views  these  matters  to-day,  exactly  as  he  looked  at  them 
forty  years  ago." 

^  ^d  yet  God  is  unchanged ;  his  works  are  unchanged ; 
his  holy  word  is  unchanged ;  and  all  that  ought  to  bless  and 
honor  his  name,  should  be  unchanged  too  I " 

^  Not  ashore.  That  is  the  worst  of  the  land ;  it  is  all  the 
while  in  motion,  I  tell  you,  though  it  looks  so  solid.  If  yon 
plant  a  tree,  and  leave  it,  on  your  return  from  a  three  years' 
▼'/gey  you  don't  find  it  at  all  the  sort  of  thing  you  left  it 
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Th^  towns  grow,  and  new  streets  spring  up ;  tlie  wliarves 
are  altered  ;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  undergoes 
change.  I^ow  a  ship  comes  back  from  an  India  T'j'ge  just 
the  thing  she  sailed,  bating  the  want  of  paint,  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  accidents  of  the  sea*" 

^  That  is  too  teue,  Master  Cap»  and  more's  the  pity,  Ah's 
me !  the  things  they  call  improvements  and  betterments, 
are  undermining  and  defacing  the  land  1  The  glorious  works 
c^  €rod  are  daily  cut  down  and  destroyed,  and  the  hand  of 
man  seems  to  be  upraised  in  contempt  of  his  mighiy  wilL 
The^  tell  me  there  are  feaiful  signs  of  what  we  may  alL 
eome  to,  to  be  met  with  west  and  south  of  the  Great  LakeSf 
though  I  haye  neyer  yet  visited  that  region  I " 

^What  do  you  mean,  Pathfinder?"  modestly  inquired 
Jasper. 

"  I  mean  the  Bpota  marked  by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
or  which,  perhaps,  have  been  raised  up  as  solemn  warnings 
to  the  thoughtless  and  wastefol,  here-aways.  They  call  them 
prairies ;  and  I  have  heard  as  honest  Delawares  as  I  ever 
knew,  declare  that  the  finger  of  God  has  been  laid  so  heavily 
on  them,  that  they  are  altogether  without  trees.  This  is  an 
Awfiil  visitation  to  be&U  innocent  'arth,  and  can  only  mean 
to  show  to  what  frightful  consequences  a  heedless  desire  to 
destroy  may  lead." 

"  And  yet  I  have  seen,  settlers  who  have  much  £uicied 
these  open  spots,  because  they  saved  them  the  toil  of  clear- 
ing. You  relish  yomr  bread,^  Pathfinder,. and  yet  wheat  will 
not  rip^i  in  tibe  shade." 

''  But  honesty  will,  and  simple  wishes,  a^d  a  love  of  God, 
Jasper.  Even  Master  Cap  will  tell  you  a  treeless  plain  must 
resemble  a  desert  island." 

"  Why  that  as  it  may  be,"  put  in  Cap.  "  Desert  islands, 
too,  have  their  uses,  for  they  serve  to  correct  the  reckonings 
by*  If  my  taste  is  consulted,  I  should  never  quarrel  with 
a  plain  for  wanting  trees.  As  nature  has  given  a  man  eyes 
to  look  about  with,  and  a  sun  to  shine,  were  it  not  for  ship- 
building, and  now  and  Uien  a  house,  I  can  see  no  great  use 
in  a  tree ;  especially  one  that  don't  bear  monkeys  or  fruit." 

To  this  r^^nark  the  guide  made  no  answer,  beyond  a  low 
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sonnd,  intended  to  enjoin  silence  on  his  companions.  While 
the  desultory  conversation  just  related  had  been  carried  on 
in  subdued  voices,  the  canoes  were  dropping  slowly  down 
with  the  current,  within  the  deep  shadows  of  the  western 
shore,  the  paddles  being  used  merely  to  preserve  the  desired 
direction  and  proper  positions.  The  strength  of  the  stream 
varied  materially,  the  water  being  seemingly  still  in  places, 
while  in  other  reaches  it  flowed  at  a  rate  exceeding  two.  or 
even  three  miles  in  the  hour.  On  the  rifts  it  even  dashed 
forward  with  a  velocity  that  was  appalling  to  the  onpracticed 
eye.  Jasper  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  drift  down  with 
the  current  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  two  hours  from  the 
time  they  left  the  shore,  and  he  and  the  Pathfinder  had 
agreed  on  the  expediency  of  suffering  the  canoes  to  float  of 
themselves  for  a  time,  or  at  least  until  they  had  passed  the 
first  dangers  of  their  new  movement.  The  dialogue  had 
been  carried  on  in  voices,  too,  guardedly  low ;  fi)r,  though 
the  quiet  of  deep  solitude  reigned  in  that  vast  and  nearly 
boundless  forest,  nature  was  speaking  with  her  thousand 
tongues,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  night  in  a  wUderness. 
The  air  sighed  through  ten  thousand  trees,  the  water  rippled, 
and,  at  places,  even  roared  along  the  shores ;  and  now  and 
then  was  heard  the  creaking  of  a  branch,  or  a  trunk,  as  it 
rubbed  against  some  object  similar  to  itself,  under  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  nicely  balanced  body.  All  living  sounds  had 
ceased.  Once,  it  is  true,  the  Pathfinder  fancied  he  heard 
the  howl  of  a-distant  wolf,^  of  which  a  few  prowled  through 
these  woods ;  but  it  was  a  transient  and  doubtful  cry,  that 
might  possibly  have  been  attributed  to  the  imagination. 
When  he  desired  his  companions,  however,  to  cease  talking, 
in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  his  vigilant  ear  had  caught 
the  peculiar  sound  that  is  made  by  the  parting  of  a  dried 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  which,  if  his  senses  did  not  deceive 
him,  came  from  the  western  shore.  All  who  are  accustomed 
to  that  particular  sound,  will  understand  how  readily  the 
ear  receives  it,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  distinguish  the  tread 
which  breaks  the  branch  from  every  other  noise  of  the 
forest. 

^  There  is  the  footstep  of  a  man  on  the  bank,**  said  Path- 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  G. 
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finder  to  Jasper,  epeaking  in  neiUier  a  whisper  nor  yet  in  a 
Yoice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  any  distance.  '<  Can  the 
accursed  Iroquois  have  crossed  the  river,  already,  with  their 
arms,  and  without  a  boat  ?  " 

*<  It  may  be  the  Delaware  I  He  would  follow  us  of  course 
down  this  bank,  and  would  know  where  to  look  for  us.  Let 
me  draw  closer  in  to  the  shore,  and  reconnoitre." 

^  Gro,  boy,  but  be  light  with  the  paddle,  and  on  no  account 
ventur*  ashore  on  an  onsartainty." 

^Is  this  prudent?"  demanded  Mabel,  with  an  impet- 
uosity that  rendered  her  incautious  in  modulating  her  sweet 
voice. 

^  Very  imprudent,  if  you  speak  so  loud,  &ir  one.  I  like 
your  voice,  which  is  soft  and  pleasing,  after  listening  so  long 
to  the  tones  of  men  ;  but  it  must  not  be  heard  too  much,  or 
too  freely,  just  now.  Your  father,  the  honest  sergeant,  will 
tell  you,  when  you  meet  him,  that  silence  is  a  double  virtue 
on  a  trail.  Go,  Jasper,  and  do  justice  to  your  own  character 
for  prudence." 

Ten  anziouS'  minutes  succeeded  the  disappearance  of  the 
canoe  of  Jasper,  which  glided  away  from  that  of  the  Path« 
finder  so  noiselessly  that  it  had  been '  swallowed  up  in  the 
gloom  before  Mabel  allowed  herself  to  believe  the  young 
man  would  really  venture  alone  on  a  service  that  struck  her 
imagination  as  singularly  dangerous.  During  this  time  the 
party  continued  to  float  with  the  current,  no  one  speaking, 
and  it  might  almost  be  said  no  one  breathing,  so  strong  waA 
the  general  desire  to  catch  the  minutest  soimd  that  should 
come  from  the  shore.  But  the  same  solemn,  we  might  indeed 
say  sublime,  quiet  reigned  as  before;  the  washing  of  the 
water,  as  it  piled  u^  against  some  slight  obstruction,  and  the 
singing  of  the  trees,  alone  interrupting  the  slumbers  of  the 
forest.  At  the  end  of  the  period  mentioned  the  snapping 
of  dried  branches  was  again  faintly  heard,  and  the  Path- 
finder-fEincied  that  the  sound  of  smothered  voices  reached 
him. 

'^  I  may  be  mistaken,"  he  said, '<  for  the  thoughts  often 
fiincy  what  the  heart  wishes  ;  but  them  were  notes  like  the 
low  tones  of  the  Delaware  I " 
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^  Do  the  dead  of  the  ravages  eyer  waikf  demanded 
Cap. 

^  Aye,  and  run,  too,  in  their  happy  hnntmg-gronnds,  but 
nowhere  else.  A  red-skin  finishes  with  the  'arth  after  the 
breath  quits  the  body.  It  is  not  one  of  his  gifU  to  linger 
around  his  wigwam  when  his  hour  has  passed." 

^  I  see  some  object  on  the  water,"  whispered  Mabel,  whose 
eye  had  not  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  body  of  gioom  with  dose 
intensity  since  the  disappearance  of  Jasper. 

^  It  is  the  canoe  I "  returned  the  guide,  greatly  relieved. 
^  All  must  be  safe,  or  we  should  have  heard  from  the  lad^*^ 

In  another  minute  the  two  canoes,  which  became  yisible 
to  those  they  carried  only  as  they  drew  near  each  other, 
again  fioated  side  by  side,  and  the  form  of  Jasper  was  rec- 
ognized at  the  stern  of  his  own  boat.  The  figure  of  a  sec- 
ond man  was  seated  in  the  bow,  and  as  the  young  saUor  so 
wielded  his  paddle  as  to  bring  the  fjetoe  of  his  oompsi^nion 
near  the  eyes  of  the  Pathfinder  and  Mabel,  they  both  rec* 
ognized  the  person  of  the  Delaware. 

<^ Chingacbgook  —  my  brother!"  said  the  guide,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  other's  people,  a  tremor  shaking  his  voice  that 
betrayed  the  strength  of  his  feelings.  "  CMef  of  the  Mohi* 
cans !  my  heart  is  very  glad.  Often  have  we  passed  throu^ 
blood  and  strife  together,  but  I  was  afraid  it  was  never  to 
be  so  again.'' 

<<  Hugh  I  Mingos  —  squaws  !  Three  of  their  scalps 
hang  at  my  girdle.  They  do  not  know  how  to  strike  the 
Great  Serpent  of  the  Delawares.  Their  hearts  have  no 
blood,  and  their  thoughts .  are  on  their  return  path,  across 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake."  • 

'<  Have  you  been  among  them,  chief  ?  and  what  has  b^ 
come  of  the  warrior  who  was  in  the  river?" 

'^  He  has  turned  into  a  fish,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  with 
the  eels !  Let  his  brothers  bait  their  hooks  for  him.  Path- 
finder, I  have  counted  the  enemy,  and  have  touched  their 
rifles." 

^  Ah !  I  thought  he  would  be  venturesome ! "  exclaimed 
the  guide,  in  English.  '^The  risky  fellow  has  been  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  has  brought  us  back  their  whole  history 
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IJpeak,  Chingachgook^  and  I  will  make  ouy  Mends  as  know* 
tag  as  oursekres." 

The  Delaware  now  related  in  a  low,  earnest  manner  the 
substance  of  all  his  discoveries  since  he  was  last  seen  strug- 
gling with  the  foe  in  the  river.  Of  the  fate  of  his  antag- 
onist he  said  no  more,  it  not  being  usual  for  a  warrior  to 
boast  in  his  more  direct  and  useful  narratives.  As  soon  as 
lie  had  conquered  in  that  fearful  strife,  however,  he  swam  to 
the  eastern  shore,  landed  with  caution,  and  wound  his  way 
in  amongst  the  Iroquois,  concealed  by  the  darkness,  unde- 
tected,  and,  in  l^e  main,  even  unsuspected.  Once,  indeed, 
he  had  been  questioned,  but  answering  that  he  was  Arrow- 
head, no  fiirther  inquiries  were  made.  By  the  passing  re- 
marks he  soon  ascertained  that  the  party  was  out  expressly 
to  intercept  Mabel  and  her  uncle,  concerning  whose  rank, 
however,  they  had  evidently  been  deceived.  He  also  ascer- 
tained enough  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  Arrowhead  had 
betrayed  them  to  their  enemies,  for  some  motive  that  it  was 
not  now  easy  to  reach,  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  reward 
of  his  services. 

Pathfinder  communicated  no  more  of  this  intelligence  to 
his  companions  than  he  thought  might  relieve  their  appre  • 
hensions^  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  now  was  the 
moment  for  exertion,  the  Iroquois  not  having  yet  entirely 
recovered  from  the  confusion  created  by  their  losses. 

^'  We  shall  find  them  at  the  rifl,  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt,"  he  continued,  '^  and  there  it  wUl  be  our  fate  to  pass 
them  or  to  Ml  into  their  hands.  The  distance  to  the  garri- 
son will  then  be  so  short,  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
plan  of  landing  with  Mabel,  myself,  that  I  may  take  her  in 
by  some  of  the  by-ways  and  leave  the  canoes  to  their  chances 
in  the  rapids." 

"  It  will  never  succeed,  Pathfinder,"  eagerly  interrupted 
Jasper.  ^^  Mabel  is  not  strong  enough  to  tramp  the  woods 
in  a  night  like  this.  Put  her  m  my  skiff,  and  I  will  lose  my 
life,  or  carry  her  through  the  rift  safely,  dark  as  it  is." 

'^  No  doubt  you  will,  lad ;  no  one  doubts  your  willingness 
to  do  anything  to  sarve  the  sergeant's  daughter :  but  it  must 
be  the  eye  of  Providence,  and  not  your  own,  that  will  take 
yon  safely  through  the  Oswego  Bif^  in  a  night  like  this." 
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<^  And  who  will  lead  her  safely  to  the  garrison  if  she  land? 
Is  not  the  night  as  dark  on  shore  as  on  the  water  ?  or  do 
you  think  I  know  less  of  my  calling  than  you  know  of 
yours?" 

'*  Spiritedly  said,  lad;  but  if  I  should  lose  my  way  in  the 
dark,  and  I  believe  no  man  can  say  truly  that  such  a  thing 
ever  yet  happened  to  me — but,  if  I  should  lose  my  way,  no 
other  harm  would  come  of  it  than  to  pass  a  night  in  the  for- 
est, whereas  a  false  turn  of  the  paddle,  or  a  broad  sheer  of 
the  canoe,  would  put  you  and  the  young  woman  into  the 
river,  out  of  which  it  is  more  than  probable  the  sergeant's 
daughter  would  never  come  alive." 

"  I  will  leave  it  to  Mabel,  herself;  I  am  certain  that  she 
will  feel  more  secure  in  the  canoe." 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  you  both,"  answered  the  girl, 
^  and  have  no  doubts  that  either  will  do  all  he  can  to  prove 
to  my  Mher  how  much  he  values  him  \  but  I  confess  I 
should  not  Kke  to  quit  the  canoe,  with  the  certainty  we  have 
of  there  being  enemies  like  those  we  have  seen  in  the  forest. 
Bjit  my  uncle  can  decide  for  me  in  this  matter." 
^  "  I  have  no  liking  for  the  woods,"  said  Cap,  ^  while  one 
has  a  dear  drift  like  this  on  the  river.  Besides,  Master 
Pathfinder,  to  say  nothing  of  the  savages,  you  overlook  the 
sharks." 

"  Sharks!  who  ever  heard  of  sharks  in  the  wilderness !" 

"Aye!  sharks,  or  bears,  or  wolves — no  matter  what  you 
call  a  thing,  so  it  has  the  mind  and  power  to  bite." 

"  Lord,  lord,  man ;  do  you  dread  any  creatur'  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  American  forest  ?  A  catamount  is  a  skeary 
animal,  I  will  allow,  but  then  it  is  nothing  in  the  hands  of  a 
practysed  hunter.  Talk  of  the  Mingos  and  their  deviltries, 
if  you  will ;  but  do  not  raise  a  Mse  alarm  about  bears  and 
wolves." 

"  Aye,  aye.  Master  Pathfinder,  this  is  all  well  enough,  for 
you,  who  probably  know  the  name  of  every  creature  you 
would  meet.  Use  is  everything,  and  it  makes  -a.  man  bold 
when  he  might  otherwise  be  bashful.  I  have  known  sea- 
men in  the  low  latitudes  swim  for  hours  at  a  time  among 
sharks  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  think  no  more  of 
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what  they  were  doing  than  a  countryman  thinks  of  whom 
he  is  amongst,  when  he  comes  out  of  a  church-door  of  a 
Sunday  afbemoon." 

^  This  is  extraordinary ! "  exclaimed  Jasper,  who  in  good 
sooth  had  not  yet  acquired  that  material  part  of  his  trade, 
the  ability  to  spin  a  yam.  ^  I  have  always  heard  that  it 
was  certain  death  to  venture  in  the  water  among  sharks  I " 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  lads  always  took  capstan-bars, 
or  gunners'  handspikes,  or  crows  with  them,  to  rap  the 
beasts  over  the  noses,  if  they  got  to  be  troublesome.  No, 
no ;  I  have  no  liking  for  bears  and  wolves,  though  a  whale, 
in  my  eye,  is  very  much  the  same  sort  of  fish  as  a  red 
herring,  after  it  is  dried  and  salted.  Mabel  and  I  had 
better  stick  to  the  canoe.'' 

"  Mabel  would  do  weU  to  change  canoes,"  added  Jasper. 
'^Tbis  of  mine  is  empty,  and  even  Pathfinder  will  allow 
that  my  eye  is  surer  than  his  own,  on  the  water." 

"That  I  will,  cheerfully,  boy.  The  water  belongs  to 
your  gifts,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  you  have  improved 
them  to  the  utmost.  You  are  right  enough  in  believing 
thatihe  sergeant's  daughter  will  be  safer  in  your  canoe  than 
in  this ;  and,  though  I  would  gladly  keep  her  near  myself,  I 
have  her  wel&re  too  much  at  heart,  not'  to  give  her  honest 
advice.  Bring  your  canoe  close  alongside,  Jasper,  and  I 
will  givo  you  what  you  must  consider  a  very  precious 
treasure." 

"  I  do  consider  it,"  returned  the  youth,  not  losing  a  mo- 
ment in  complying  with  the  request ;  when  Mabel  passed 
from  one  canoe  to  the  other,  taking  her  seat  on  the  effects 
which  had  hitherto  composed  its  sole  cargo. 

As  soon  as  the  arrangement  was  made,  the  canoes  sepa- 
rated a  short  distance,  and  the  paddles  were  used,  though 
with  great  care  to  avoid  making  any  noise.  The  conversation 
gradually  ceased,  and  as  the  dreaded  rift  was  approached,  all 
became  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  moment.  That 
their  enemies  would  endeavor  to  reach  this  point  before 
them,  was  almost  certain ;  and  it  seemed  so  little  probable 
any  one  should  attempt  to  pass  it,  in  the  profound  obscurity 
which  reigned,  that  Pathfinder  was  confident  parties  were 
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on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  ihe  hope  of  mteroepting  chei^ 
when  they  might  land.  He  would  not  have  made  the  pro* 
posal  he  did,  had  he  not  felt  sure  of  his  own  ability  to 
convert  this  very  anticipation  of  success  into  a  means  of 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  Iroquois.  As  the  arrangement 
now  stood,  however,  everything  depended  on  the  doll  of 
those  who  guided  the  oanoes ;  for  should  either  hit  a  rock, 
if  not  split  asunder,  it  would. almost  certainly  be  upset,  and 
then  would  come  not  only  all  the  hazards  of  the  river  itself 
Imt,  for  Mabel,  the  certainty  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
pursuers.  The  utmost  qircamspectiQn  consequently  became 
necessary,  and  each  one  was  too  much  engrossed/ with  his 
own  thoughts  to  feel  a  disposition  to  utter  m^xe  than  yrs^ 
called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

As  the  canoes  stole  silently  along,  the  roar  pf  the  rift 
became  audible,  and  it  required  all  the  fortitude  of  Cfip  to 
keep  his  seat,  while  these  boding  sounds  were  approached, 
amid  a  darkness  that  scarcely  permitted  a  view  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  wooded  shore,  and  of  the  gloomy  vault  above 
his  liead.  He  retained  a  vivid  impression  of  the  i^s,  and 
his  imagination  was  not  now  idle,  in  swelling  the  dangers 
of  the  rift  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  headlong  descent  he 
had  that  day  madS)  and  even  to  increase  them,  under  the 
influ^ice  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  this,  however,  the 
old  marioer  was  mistajkan,  for  the  Oswego  Kift  ,fmd  the 
Oswego  Falls  are  very  different  in  their  characters  and 
violence;  the  former  being  no  moi^e  than  a  rapid,  that 
glances  among  shallows  and  rocks,  while  the  latter  really 
deserved  the  name  it  bore,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

Mabel  certainly  felt  distrust  and  apprehension;  but  her 
entire  situation  was  so  novel,  and  her  reliance  on  her  guide 
so  great,  that  she  retail^  a  self-<x)nunand  that  might  not 
have  existed  had  .she  clearer  perceptions  of  the  truth,  or 
been  better  acquainted  with  the  helplessness  of  men,  when 
placed  m  opposition  to  the  power  and  majesty  of  nature. 

"That  is  the  spot  you  have  mentioned?"  she  said  to 
Jasper,  when  the  roar  of  the  rift  first  came  £:esh  and  dis 
tinct  on  her  ear. 

'*  It  is ;  and  I  beg  you  to  have  confidence  in  me.     We 
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are  not  old  acquaintances,  Mabel,  but  .we  live  many  days  in 
one,  in  this  wilderness.  I  think  already  that  I  have  known 
you  yeaife ! " 

"  And  I  do  not  feel  as  if  you  were  a  stranger  to  me, 
Jasper.  I  have  every  reliance  on  your  skill,  as  well  as  on 
your  disposition  to  serve  me." 

"We  shall  see  —  we  shall  see.  Pathfinder  is  striking 
the  rapids  too  near  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  bed  of 
the  water  is  closer  to  the  eastern  shore ;  but  I  cannot  make 
him  hear  me  now.  Hold  firmly  to  the  canoe,  Mabel,  and 
fear  nothing  " 

At  the  next  moment,  the  swift  current  sucked  them  into 
the  rift,  and  for  three  or  four  minutes  the  awe-struck,  rather 
than  the  alarmed  girl,  saw  nothing  around  her  but  sheets 
of  glancing  foam;  heard  nothing  but  the  roar  of  waters. 
Twenty  times  did  the  canoe  appear  about  to  dash  against 
some  curling  and  bright  wave,  that  showed  itself  even  amid 
that  obscurity,  and  as  often  did  it  glide  away  again,  un- 
harmed, impelled  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  him  who  governed 
its  movements.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  Jasper  seem  to 
lose  command  of  his  frail  bark,  during  which  brief  space  it 
fairly  whirled  entirely  round ;  but,  by  a  desperate  effort,  he 
brought  it  again  under  control,  recovered  the  lost  channel, 
and  was  soon  rewarded  for  all  his  anxiety  by  finding  himself 
floating  qnietly  in  the  deep  water  below  the  rapids ;  secure 
from  every  danger,  and  without  having  taken  in  enough  of 
the  element  to  serve  for  a  draught 

"  All  is  over,  Mabel,"  the  young  man  cheerfully  cried. 
"  The  danger  is  past,  and  you  may  now,  indeed,  hope  to 
meet  your  father  this  very  night." 

"  God  be  praised!  Jasper,  we  shall  owe  this  great  hap- 
piness to  you  I " 

"  The  Pathfinder  may  claim  a  full  share  in  the  merit ; 
bnt  what  has  become  of  the  other  canoe  ?  " 

"  I  see  something  near  us  on  the  water ;  is  it  not  the  boat 
of  onr  friends  ?  " 

A  few  strokes  of  the  paddle  brought  Jasper  to  the  side 
of  the  object  in  question.  It  was  the  other  canoe,  empty 
and  bottom  upwards.     No  sooner  did  the  young  man  ascer- 
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tain  this  fact,  than  he  began  to  search  for  the  swimmet'rf. 
and,  to  his  great  joy.  Cap  was  soon  discovered  drif^ng  down 
with  the  current;  the  old  seaman  preferring  the  chances 
of  drowning  to  those  of  landing  among  savages.  He  was 
hauled  into  the  canoe,  though  not  without  difficulty,  and  then 
the  search  ended ;  for  Jasper  was  persuaded  that  the  Path- 
finder would  wade  to  the  shore,  the  water  being  shallow,  in 
preference  to  abandoning  his  beloved  rifle. 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  was  short,  though  made 
amid  darkness  and  doubt.  After  a  short  pause,  a  dull  roar- 
ing sound  was  heard,  which  at  times  resembled  the  mutter- 
ings  of  distant  thunder,  and  then  again  brought  with  it  the 
washing  of  waters.  Jasper  announced  to  his  companions 
that  they  now  heard  the  surf  of  the  lake.  Low,  curved 
spits  of  land  lay  before  them,  into  the  bay  formed  by  one 
of  which  the  canoe  glided,  and  then  it  shot  up  noiselessly 
upon  a  gravelly  beach.  The  transition  that  followed  was 
so  hurried  and  great,  that  Mabel  scarce  knew  what  passed. 
In^pe  course  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  sentinels  had  been 
paCed,  a  gate  was  opened,  and  the  agitated  girl  found  her- 
self in  the  arms  of  a  parent  who  was  almost  a  stranger 
to  her. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

A  knd  of  lofe,  and  ft  Isnd  of  light, 
Withoutoa  sun,  or  moon^  or  n^ht; 
Where  the  river  8wa*d  a  Ii?ing  stream, 
And  the  light  a  pore  eeketial  heam: 
The  hmd  of  yision,  it  would  Mem 
A  Btill,  an  everhtsUog  dream. 

QtTEBN^S  WaKK. 

Trb  rest  iJiat  saooeeds  fotigae,  and  which  attends  a 
newly  awakened  sense  of  secmitj,  is  generally  sweet  and 
deep.  Such  was  the  Act  with  Mabel,  who  did  not  rise 
from  her  humble  pallet,  such  a  bed  as  a  sergeant's  daughter 
might  claim  in  a  remote  frcmtier  post,  until  long  afte^^^e 
garrison  had  obeyed  the  usual  smnmons  of  the  drums,  iKI 
had  assembled  at  the  early  parade.  Sergeant  Dunham,  on 
whose  shoulders  fell  the  task  of  attending  to  these  ordinary 
and  daily  duties,  had  got  through  all  his  morning  avoca- 
tions, and  was  beginning  to  think  of  his  breakfast,  ere  his 
child  left  her  room  and  came  into  fresh  air,  equally  be* 
wildered,  del%hted,  and  grateful,  at  the  novelty  and  security 
of  her  new  situation. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  Oswego  was  one 
of  the  extreme  frontier  posts  of  the  British  possessions  on 
this  continent.  It  had  not  been  long  occupied,  and  was 
garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  a  regiment  that  had  been 
originally  Scotch,  but  into  which  many  Americans  had  been 
received,  since  its  arrival  in  this  country,  —  an  innovation 
that  had  led  the  way  to  Mabel's  father  filling  the  humble, 
but  respona])»le,  situation  of  the  oldest  sergeant.  A  few 
young  officers,  also,  who  were  natives  of  the  colonies,  were 
to  be  found  in  £he  corps.  The  fort  itself,  like  most  works 
of  that  character,  was  better  adapted  to  resist  an  attack  of 
savages  than  to  withstand  a  regulau  siege ;  but  the  great 
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c^ifficultj  of  transporting  heavy  artillery  and  othel*  necessa- 
ries, rendered  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  a  probability  so 
remote,  as  scarcely  to  enter  into  the  estimate  of 'the  engi- 
neers who  had  planned  the  defb^ises.  There  were  bastions 
of  earth  and  logs,  a  dry  ditch,  a  stockade,  a  parade  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  barracks  of  logs,  that  answered  the 
double  purpose  of  dwellings  and  fortfifiqations.  A  few  light 
field-pieces  stood  in  the  area  of  the  fort,  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed to  any  point  where  they  might  be  wanted ;  and  one 
or  two  heavy  iron  guns  looked  out  from  the  summits  of  the 
advanced  angles,  as  so  many  admonitions  to  the  audacious 
to  respect  their  power. 

WhfEp  Mabel,,  quitting  the  convenient,  but  comparatively 
retired  hut,  where  her  Either  had  been  permitted  to  place 
ker,  issued  into  the  pure  air  o£  the  morning,  she  foimd 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  bastion  that  lay  invitingly  before 
her,  with  a  promise  of  giving  a  coup  c^cbU  of  all  that  had 
been  concealed  in  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  night» 
Trajping  up  the  grassy  ascent,  the  light-hearted  as  well  iia 
liipt-footed  girl  found  hersdf  at  once  on  a  point  where  the 
sight,  at  a  few  varying  glances,  could  take  in  all  the  ex- 
ternal novelties  of  her  new  situation. 

To  the  southward  lay  the  forest  through  which  she  had 
been  journeying  so  many  weary  days,  and  which  had 
proved  so  full  of  dangers*  It  was  separated  fix>m  the 
stockade  by  a  belt  of  open  land,  that  had  been  principally 
cleared  of  its  woods  to  form  the  martial  constructions 
around  her.  This  glacis,  foor  such  in  fact  was  its  military 
uses,  might  have  covered  a  hundred  acres,  but  with  it  eveiy 
sign  of  civilization  ceased.  All  beyond  was  forest;  that 
dense,  interminable  forest  that  Mabel  could  now  picture  to 
herself,  through  her  recollections,  with  its  hidden,  glassy 
lakes,  its  dark,  rolling  streams,  aQd  its  world  of  nature ! 

Turning  from  this  view,  o^  heroin^  felt  her  cheek 
£umed  by  a  fresh  and  grateful  breeze,  such  as  she  had  not 
experienced  since  qmtting  the  for-distant  coast.  Here  a 
new  scene  presented  itself;  although  expected,  it  was  not 
without  a  start,  and  a  low  exclamation  indicative  of  pleas- 
are,  that  the  eager  ejfiB  of  the  girl  di  ink  in  its  beauties. 
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To  tbie  north,  and  east,  and  west,  in  every  direction,  in 
short,  over  one  entire  half  of  the  novel  panorama,  lay  a 
field  of  rolling  waters.  The  element  was  neither  of  that 
glassy  green  which  distinguishes  the  American  waters  in 
general,  nor  yet  of  the  deep^blue  of  the  ocean ;  the  color 
being  of  a  slightly  amber  hue,  that  scarcely  a£fected  its 
limpidity.  No  land  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  exception  of 
the  adjacent  coast,  which  stretched  to  the  right  and  left, 
in  an  unbroken  outline  of  forest,  with  wide  bays,  and  low 
headlands  or  points ;  stUl,  much  of  the  shore  was  rocky, 
and  into  its  caverns  the  sluggish  waters  occasionally  roUei, 
producing  a  hollow  sound,  that  resembled  the  concussions 
of  a  distant  gun.  No  sul  whitened  the  siir&oe,  no  whale 
or  other  fish  gamboled  on  its  bosom,  no  sign  of  use  or 
service  rewarded  the  longest  and  most  minute  gaze  at  its 
boundless  expanse.  It  was  a  scene,  on  one  side,  of  ap- 
parently endless  forests,  while  a  waste  of  seemin^y  in- 
terminable water  spread  itself  on  the  other.  Nature  had 
appeared  to  delight  .in  producing  grand  effects,  by  setting 
two  of  her  principal  agents  in  bold  relief  to  each  other, 
neglecting  details ;  the  eye  turning  &om  the  broad  carpet 
of  leaves  to  the  still  broader  field  of  fluid,  from  the  aidless 
but  gentle  heavings  of  the  lake,  to  the  holy  calm  and  poet- 
ksal  solitude  of  the  forest,  with  wonder  and  delight. 

Mabel  Dunham,  though  unsophisticated,  like  most  of  her 
countrywomen  of  that  period,  and  ingenuous  and  fiunk  as 
any  ~wacm-hearted  and  sincare-minded  girl  well  could  be, 
was  not  altogether  without  a  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  this 
beautiful  earth  of  ours.  Although  she  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  educated  at  all,  for  few  of  her  sex,  at  that  day, 
and  in  tiiis  jcountry,  received  much  more  than  the  rudiments 
of  plain  English  instructi'm,  still  she  had  been  taught  much 
more  than  was  usual  for  young  women  in  her  own  station 
in  life,  and,  in  one  sense  certainly,  she  did  credit  to  her 
teaching.  The  widow  of  a  .field-officer,  who  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  same  regiment  as  her  father,  had  taken  the 
child  in  charge  at  the  death  of  its  mother ;  and  under  the 
care  of  this  lady,  Mabel  had  acquired  some  tastes,  and 
many  ideas,  which  otherwise  might  always  have  remained 
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Strangers  to  her.  Her  situation  in  the  family  had-  leen 
less  that  of  a  domestic  than  of  an  humble  companion,  and 
the  results  were  quite  apparent  in  her  attire,  her  language, 
her  sentiments,  and  even  in  her  feelings,  though  neither, 
perhaps,  rose  to  the  level  of  those  which  would  properly 
characterize  a  lady.  She  had  lost  the  coarser  and  less 
refined  habits  and  manners  of  one  in  her  original  position, 
without  haying  quite  reached  a  point  that  disqualified  her 
for  the  situation  in  life  that  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
fortune  would  probably  compel  her  to  fill.  All  else  that 
was  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  her,  belonged  to  natural 
character. 

With  such  antecedents,  it  will  occasion  the  reader  no 
wonder  if  he  learn  that  Mabel  viewed  the  novel  scene 
before  her  with  a  pleasure  far  superior  to  that  produced  by 
Yul^r  surprise.  She  felt  its  ordinary  beauties  as  most 
would  have  felt  them,  but  she  had  also  a  feeling  for  its  sub- 
limity ;  for  that  softened  solitude,  that  calm  grandeur  and 
eloquent  repose,  that  ever  pervade  broad  views  of  natural 
objects  which  are  yet  undisturbed  by  the  labors  and  strug- 
gles of  man. 

"  How  beautifal ! "  she  exclaimed,  unconscious  of  speak- 
ing, as  she  stood  on  the  solitary  bastion,  facing  the  air  from 
the  lake,  and  experiencing  the  genial  influence  of  its  fresh- 
ness pervading  both  her  body  and  her  mind.  ^*  How  very 
beautiful ;  and  yet  how  singular ! " 

The  words,  and  the  train  of  her  ideas,  were  interrupted 
by  a  touch  of  a  finger  on  her  shoulder,  and  turning,  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  her  fsither,  Mabel  found  Pathfinder  at 
her  side.  He  was  leaning  quietly  on  his  long  rifie,  and 
laughing  in  his  quiet  manner,  while,  with  an  outstretched 
arm,  he  Bwept  over  the  whole  panorama  of  land  and  water. 

"  Here  you  have  both  our  domains,"  he  said,  "  Jasper's 
and  mine.  The  lake  is  for  him,  and  the  woods  are  for  me. 
The  lad  sometimes  boasts  of  the  breadth  of  his  dominions, 
but  I  tell  him  my  trees  make  as  broad  a  plain  on  the  face 
of  this  'arth,  as  sdl  his  water.  Well,  Mabel,  you  are  fit  for 
either,  for  I  do  not  see  that  fear  of  the  Mingos,  or  night 
marches,  can  destroy  your  pretty  looks." 
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^  It  is  a  new  character  for  the  Pathfbder  to  appear  in, 
to  compliment  a  silly  girl." 

^  Not  siUy,  Mabel ;  no,  not  in  the  least  siUy.  The  ser- 
geant's daughter  would  do  discredit  to  her  worthy  father, 
were  she  to  do  or  say  anything  that,  in  common  honesty, 
could  be  called  silly." 

"  Then  she  must  take  care  and  not  put  too  much  faith 
in  treacherous,  flattering  words.  But,  Pathfinder,  I  rejoice 
to  see  you  among  as  again ;  for,  though  Jasper  did  not 
seem  to  fed  much  uneasiness,  I  was  afiraid  some  accident 
might  have  happened  to  you  and  your  friend,  on  that  fright- 
ful rift." 

"  The  lad  knows  us  both,  and  was  sartain  that  we  should 
not  drown,  which  is  scarcely  one  of  my  gifU.  It  would 
have  been  hard  swimming,  of  a  sartainty,  with  a  long-bar- 
reled rifle  in  the  hand ;  and  what  between  the  game,  and 
the  savages,  and  the  French,  Killdeer  and  I  have  gone 
through  too  much  in  company,  to  part  very  easily.  No, 
no;  we  waded  ashore,  the  rift  being  shallow  enough  for 
that,  with  small  exceptions,  and  we  landed  with  our  arms  in 
our  hands.  We  bad  to  take  our  time  for  it,  on  account  of 
the  Iroquois,  I  will  own ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  skulking  vaga- 
bonds saw  the  lights  that  the  sergeant  sent  down  to  your 
canoe,  we  well  understood  they  would  decamp,  since  a  visit 
might  have  been  expected  from  some  of  the  garrison.  So 
it  was  only  sitting  patiently  on  the  stones,  for  an  hour,  and 
all  the  danger  was  over.  Patience  is  the  greatest  of  virtues 
in  a  woodsman." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  this,  for  fatigue  itself  could  scarcely 
make  me  sleep,  for  thinking  of  what  might  befiEdl  you." 

"  Lord  bless  your  tender  little  heart,  Mabel !    But  this  is 

the  way  with  all  your  gentle  ones.    I  must  say,  on  my  part, 

however,  that  I  was  right  glad  to  see  the  lanterns  come 

down  to  the  water-side,  which  I  knew  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 

your  safety.     We  hunters  and  guides  are  rude  beings,  but 

we  have  our  feelin's,  our  idees,  as  well  as  any  giniral  in  the 

army.    Both  Jasper  and  I  would  have  died,  before  you 

should  have  come  to  harm,  —  we  would." 

^  I  thank  you  for  all  you  did  for  me,  Pathfinder ;  from 
8 
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the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you,  and  depend  on  H  my 
&ther  shall  know  it.  I  have  already  told  him  much,  but 
still  have  a  duty  to  perform  on  this  subject." 

*'  Tush,  Mabel  I  The  sergeant  knows  what  the  woods 
be,  and  what  men,  true  red-men  be,  too.  There  is  little 
need  to  tell  him  anything  about  it  Well,  now  you  have 
met  your  father,  do  you  find  the  honest  old  soldier  the  sort 
of  person  you  expected  to  find  ?  " 

^'  He  is  my  own  dear  Either,  and  received  me  p^  a  soldier 
and  a  father  should  receive  a  child.  Have  you  known  him 
long.  Pathfinder  ?  " 

^  That  is  as  people  count  time.  I  was  just  twelve  when 
the  sergeant  look  me  on  my  first  scouting,  and  that  is  now 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  had  a  tran^ping  time  of 
it,  and  as  it  was  before  your  day,  you  would  have  had  no 
father,  had  not  the  rifie  been  one  of  my  nat'ral  gifbs." 

«  Explain  yourself ! '' 

"  It  is  too  simple  for  many  words.  We  were  ambushed, 
and  the  sergeant  got  a  bad  hurt  and  would  have  lost  his 
scalp,  but  for  a  sort  of  inbred  turn  I  took  to  the  weapon. 
We  brought  him  off,  however,  and  a  handsomer  head  of 
hair,  for  his  time  of  life,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  rijiment 
than  the  sergeant  carries  about  with  him,  this  blessed  day." 

^  You  saved  my  Other's  life.  Pathfinder  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mabel,  unconsciously,  though  warmly,  taking  one  of  his 
hard  sinewy  hands  into  both  her  own.  "  God  bless  you 
for  this,  too,  among  your  other  good  acts." 

"  Nay,  I  did  not  say  that  much,  though  J  believe  I  did 
save  his  scalp.  A  man  might  live  without  a  scalp,  and  so  I 
cannot  say  I  saved  his  life.  Jasper  may  say  that  much  con- 
saming  you  ;  for  without  his  eye  and  arm  the  canoe  would 
never  have  passed  the  rifi;  in  safety  on  a  night  like  the  last. 
The  gifts  of  the  lad  are  for  the  water,  while  mine  are  for 
the  hunt  and  the  trail.  He  is  yonder  in  the  cove,  there, 
looking  after  the  canoes,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  his  beloved 
little  craft.  To  my  eye  there  is  no  likelier  youth  in  these 
parts  than  Jasper  Western." 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  left  her  room,  Mabel  now 
turned  her  eyes  beneath  her,  and  got  a  view  of  what  might 
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foe  called  the  foreground  of  the  remarkable  {Ncture  she  had 
be&a.  Btadying  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  Oswego  threw 
its  dark  waters  into  the  lake  between  banks  of  some  height; 
€htA  on  its  eastern  side  being  bolder  and  projecting  further 
north  than  that  on  its  western.  The  fort  was  on  the  latter, 
and  inmiediatelj  beneath  it  were  a  few  huts  of  logs,  which, 
as  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  defense  of  the  place^ 
had  been  erected  along  the  strand  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  containing  such  stores  as  were  luided  or  were  in* 
tended  to  be  embarked  in  the  communications  between  the 
different  ports  on  the  shores  of  Ontario.  There  were  two 
low,  curved  gravelly  points  that  had  been  formed  with  sur- 
priging  regularity  hy  the  counteracting  foroea  of  the  north- 
erly  winds  and  the  swift  current,  and  which,  inclining  from 
the  storms  of  the  lake,  formed  two  coves  within  the  river. 
That  on  the  western  side  was  the  most  deeply  indented,  and 
as  it  also  had  the  most  water,  it  formed  a  sort  of  picturesque 
little  port  for  the  post.  It  was  along  the  narrow  strand 
that  lay  between  the  low  hei^t  of  the  fort  and  the  water 
of  this  cove,  that  the  rude  buildings  just  mentioned  had 
been  erected. 

Several  ski£^  batteaux,  and  canoes  were  hauled  up  on 
the  shore,  and  in  the  cove  itself  lay  the  little  crafi,  from 
which  Jasper  obtained  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  sailor. 
She  was  cutter*rigged,  might  have  been  of  forty  tons  bur- 
den, was  so  neatly  constructed  and  painted  as  to  have  some- 
&ing  of  the  air  of  a  vessel  of  war,  though  entirely  without 
quarters,  and  rigged  and  sparred  with  so  scrupulous  a  regard 
to  proportions  and  beauty,  as  well  as  fitness  and  judgment, 
as  to  give  her  an  appearance  that  even  Mabel  at  once  dis- 
tinguished to  be  gallant  and  trim.  Her  mould  was  admi- 
rable, for  a  Wright  of  great  skill  had  sent  her  drafts  from 
England  at  the  express  request  of  the  officer  who  had 
caused  her  to  be  constructed ;  her  paint  dark,  warlike,  and 
neat ;  and  the  long  coach-whip  pennant  that  she  wore  at 
once  proclaimed  her  to  be  the  property  of  the  king.  Her 
name  was  the  Scud. 

^  That,  then,,  is  the  vessel  of  Jasper  I  "  said  Mabel,  who 
dissociated  the  master  of  the  little  craft  quite  naturally  with 
the  cutter  itself     "  Are  there  many  others  on  this  lake?  " 
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^'  The  Frenchers  have  three ;  one  of  which  they  tell  me 
is  a  real  ship,  such  as  are  used  on  the  ocean,  another  a  hrig, 
and  a  third  is  a  cutter  like  the  Scud,  here,  which  they,  call 
the  Squirrel,  in  their  own  tongue,  however;  and  which 
seems  to  have  a  natural  hatred  of  our  own  pretty  boat,  for 
Jasper  seldom  goes  out  that  the  Squirrel  is  not  at  his 
heeW 

^' And  is  Jasper  one  to  run  from  a  Frenchman,  though  he 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  squirrel,  and  that,  too,  on  the 
water ! "  • 

^  Of  what  use  would  valor  be  without  the  means  of  turn- 
ing it  to  account  ?  Jasper  is  a  brave  boy,  as  all  on  this 
frontier  know ;  but  he  has  no  gun  except  a  little  howit2ser, 
and  then  his  crew  consists  only  of  two  men  besides  himself, 
and  a  boy.  I  was  with  him  in  one  of  his  trampooses,  and 
the  youngster  was  risky  enough,  for  he  brought  us  so  near 
the  enemy  that  rifles  began  to  talk;  but  the  Frenchers 
carry  cannon,  and  ports,  and  never  show  iheh  faces  outside 
of  Frontenac  without  having  some  twenty  men,  besides  their 
Squirrel,  in  their  cutter.  No,  no ;  this  Scud  was  built  ^^r 
flying,  and  the  major  says  he  will  not  put  -her  in  a  flghting 
humor  by  giving  her  men  and  arms,  lest  she  should  take 
him  at  his  word  and  get  her  wings  clipped.  I  know  little 
of  these  things,  for  my  gifts  are  not  at  aU  in  that  way ; 
but  I  see  the  reason  of  the  thing  —  I  see  its  reason,  though 
Jasper  does  not" 

^  Ah !  here  is  my  unde,  none  the  worse  for  his  swim^ 
coming  to  look  at  this  inland  sea.'' 

Sure  enough,  Cap,  who  had  announced  his  approach  by 
a  couple  of  lusty  hems,  now  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bastion,  where,  aiter  nodding  to  his  niece  and  her  compan- 
ion, he  made  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  expanse  of  water 
before  him.  In  order  to  effect  this  at  his  ease,  the  mariner 
mounted  on  one  of  the  old  iron  guns,  folded  his  arms  across 
his  breast,  and  balanced  his  body,  as  if  he  felt  the  motion 
of  a  vessel.  To  complete  the  picture,  he  had  a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth. 

^Well,  Master  Cap,"  asked  the  Pathfinder  innocently, 
^or  he  did  not  detecf:  the  expression  of  contempt  that  was 

\ 

\ 
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gradually  settling  on  the  features  of  the  other,  **  is  it  not  a 
beautiful  sheet,  and  fit  to  be  named  a  sea  ?" 

"This,  then,  is  what  you  call  your  lake?"  demanded 
Cap,  sweeping  the  northern  horizon  with  his  pipe.  "  I  say, 
is  this,  really,  your  lake  ?  " 

"  Sartain ;  and,  if  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  lived  on 
the  shores  of  many  others  can  be  taken,  a  very  good  lake 
it  is." 

"  Just  as  I  expected  I  A  pond  in  dimensions,  and  a  scut- 
tle-butt in  taste.  It  is  all  in  vain  to  travel  inland,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  anything  either  full*grown  or  useful.  I  knew 
it  would  turn  out  just  in  this  way." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Ontario,  Master  Cap  ?  It  is 
large,  and  &ir  to  look  at,  a^d  pleasant  enough  to  drink,  for 
those  who  can't  get  at  the  water  of  the  springs." 

"  Do  you  call  this  large  ? "  asked  Cap,  again  sweeping 
the  air  with  the  pipe.  "  I  will  just  ask  you  what  there  is 
large  about  it?  Didn't  Jasper  himself  confess  that  it  was 
only  some  twenty  leagues  from  shore  to  shore  ?  ". 

"  But  uncle,"  interposed  Mabel, "  no  land  is  to  be  seen, 
except  here  on  our  own  coast.  To  me  it  looks  exactly  like 
the  ocean." 

"  This  bit  of  a  pond  look  like  the  ocean !  Well,  Magnet, 
that  from  a  girl  who  has  had  real  seamen  in  her  family  is 
downright  nonsense.  What  is  there  about  it,  pray,  that  has 
even  the  outline  of  a  sea  on  it  ?  " 

"Why,  there  is  water — water — water;  nothing  but 
water,  for  miles  on  miles,  far  as  the  eye  can  see." 

"And  isn't  there  water  —  water  —  water,  nothing  but 
water,  for  miles  on  miles,  in  your  rivers,  that  you  have  been 
canoeing  through,  too  ?  aye,  and  '  as  &r  as  the  eye  can  see,' 
in  the  bargain  ?  " 

"  Tes,  uncle,  but  the  rivers  have  their  banks,  and  there 
are  trees  along  them,  and  they  are  narrow.* 

"  And  isn't  this  a  bank  where  we  stand ;  don't  these  sol- 
diers call  this  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  aren't  there  trees  in 
thousands,  and  aren't  twenty  leagues  narrow  enough  of  all 
conscience  ?  Who  the  devil  ever  heard  of  the  banks  of  the 
ocean,  unless  it  might  be  the  banks  that  are  under  the 
water  ?  " 
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^  But,  uncle,  we  cannot  see  across  this  iiake,  as  we  can 


see  across  a  river." 


^  There  you  are  out,  Magnet.  Aren't  the  Amazon,  and 
Oronoco,  and  La  Plata  rivers,  and  can  you  see  across  them  ? 
Harkee,  Pathfinder,  I  very  much  doubt  if  this  stripe  of 
water  here  be  even  a  lake  ;  for  to  me  it  appears  to  be  only 
a  river.  You  are  by  no  means  particular  about  your  geog- 
raphy, I  iSnd,  up  here  in  the  woods." 

^'  There  you  are  out,  Master  Cap.  There  is  a  rivert  and 
a  noble  one  too,  at  each  end  of  it ;  but  this  is  old  Ontario 
before  you,  and,  though  it  is  not  my  gift  to  live  on  a  lake, 
to  my  judgment  there  are  few  better  than  this." 

^'  And,  uncle,  if  we  stood  on  the  beach  at  Bockaway, 
what  more  should  we  see,  than  we  now  behold  ?  There  is 
a  shore  on  one  side,  or  banks  there,  and  trees,  too,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  here." 

^<  This  is  perverseness,  Magnet,  and  young  girls  should 
steer  clear  of  anything  like  obstinacy.  In  the  first  place, 
the  ocean  has  coasts,  but  no  banks,  except  the  Grand  Banks, 
as  I  tell  you,  which  are  out  of  sight  of  land ;.  and  you  will 
not  pretend  that  this  bank  is  out  of  sight  of  land,  or  even 
under  water ! " 

As  Mabel  could  not  very  plausibly  set  up  this  extrav- 
agant opinion.  Cap  pursued  the  subject,  his  countenance 
beginning  to  discover  the  triumph  of  a  successful  dispu- 
tant 

<'  And  men  them  trees  bear  no  comparison  to  these  trees. 
The  coasts  of  the  ocean  have  farms,  and  cities,  and  country- 
seats,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  castles  and  monaster- 
ies, and  light-houses  —  aye,  aye,  light-houses,  in  particular, 
on  them ;  not  one  of  all  which  things  is  to  be  seen  here. 
No,  no,  Master  Pathfinder,  I  never  heard  of  an  ocean  that 
hadn't  more  or  less  light-houses  on  it,  whereas,  here-away, 
there  is  not  even  a  beacon." 

"  There  is  what  is  better  —  there's  what  is  better :  a  for- 
est and  noble  trees,  ^  fit  temple  of  Grod." 

"  Ay«,  your  forest  may  do  for  a  lake,  but  of  what  use 
would  an  ocean  be,  if  the  earth  all  around  it  were  forest  ? 
Ships  would  be  unnecessary,  as  timber  might  be  floated  in 
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rafts,  and  there  would  be  aa  end  of  trade,  and  what  Would 
a  world  be  without  trade  I  I  am  of  that  philosopher's  opiiH 
ion  who  says  human  nature  was  invented  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  Magnet,  I.  am  astonished  that  jou  should  think 
this  water  even  looks  like  sea-water !  Now,  I  dare  say 
that  there  isp't  suob  a  thing  as  a  whale  in  all  your  lake, 
Master  PathBnder ! " 

""  I  never  heard  of  one,  I  will  confess,  but  I  am  no  judge 
of  animals  that  live  in  the  water,  unless  it  be  the  fishes  of 
the  rivers  and  broofas." 

^  Nor  a  grampus,  nor  a  porpoise  even ;  not  so  much  as  a 
poor,  devil  of  a  shark  ?  " 

^  I  will  not  take  it  on  myself  to  say  there  is  either.  My 
gifts  are  not  in  that  way,  I  tell  you.  Master  Cap." 

<<  Nor  herring,  nor  albatross,  nor  flying-fish,"  continued 
Cap,  who  kept  his  eye  &stened  on  the  guide,  in  order  to 
see  how  far  he  might  venture.  ^*  No  such  thing  as  a  fish 
that  can  fly,  I  dare  say  ?  "  ^ 

^,A  fish  that  can  fiyi  Master  Cap  —  Master  Ckip,  do 
not  think  because  we  are  mere  boiderws,  that  we  hate  no 
idee^  of  natar',  and  what  she  has  been  pleased  to  do.  I 
know  there  are  squirrels  that  can  fiy  "  — 

*^  A  squirrel  fly  ?  the  devil,  Master  Pathfinder !  Do  you 
sappo^  that  you  have  got  a  boy  on  his  first  Vy'ge,  up  here 
among  you  ?  " 

^  I  know  nothing  of  your  v'y'ges,  Mast^  Cap,  though  I 
suppose  them  to  have  been  many  ;  but,  as  for  what  belongs 
to  natur'  in  the  woods,  what  I  have  seen  I  may  tell,  and 
not  fear  the  face  of  man." 

^  And  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  have  seen 
a  squirrel  fly  ?  " 

^  If  you  wish  to  understand  the  power  of  Gbd,  Master 
Cap,  yon  will  do  well  to  believe  that,  and  many  other  things 
of  a  like  natur*,  for  you  may  be  quite  sartain  it  is  true." 

^^And  yet,  Pathfinder,"  said  Mabel,  looking  so  pretty 
and  sweet  even  whOe  she  played  with  the  guide's  infirmity, 
that  he  forgave  her  in  his  heart,  "  you,  who  speak  so  rever- 
ently of  the  power  of  the  Deity,  appear  to  doubt  that  a  fish 
can  fiy?" 
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^  I  have  not  said  it  —  I  hare  not  said  it ;  and  if  Master 
Cap  is  ready  to  testify  to  the  fact,  unlikely  as  it  seems,  I 
am  willing  to  try  to  think  it  tnie.  I  think  it  eyery 
man's  duty  to  believe  in  the  power  of  God,  however  diffi- 
cmlt  it  may  be  " 

^  And  why  isn't  my  fish  as  likely  to  have  wings  as  your 
squirrel  ? "  demanded  Cap,  with  more  logic  than  was  his 
wont.  ^  That  fishes  do  and  can  fiy,  is  as  true  as  it  is  rea- 
Bonal^e  "  — 

"  Nay,  that  is  the  only  difficulty  in  believing  the  story,'* 
rejoined  the  guide.  '^  It  seisms  onreasonable  to  give  an 
animal  that  lives  in  the  water  wings,  which  seemingly  can 
be  of  no  use  to  them." 

'^  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  fishes  are  such  asses  as  to 
fly  about  imder  water,  when  they  are  once  Mrlj  fitted  out 
with  wings  ?  " 

'^  Nay,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  but  that  fish  should 
fly  in  the  air -seems  more  contrary  to  natur*  still,  than  that 
they  should  fly  in  their  own  quarters ;  that  in  which  they 
were  bom  and  brought  up,  as  one  might  say." 

<'So  much  for  contracted  ideas.  Magnet;  The  fish  fly 
out  of  water  to  runaway  from  their  enemies  in  the  water; 
ftitd  there  you  see  not  only  the  fiict  but  the  reason  for  it." 

*^  Then  I  suppose  it  must  be  true,"  said  the  guide,  quietly. 
-  How  long  are  their  flights  ?  " 

''  Not  quite  as  far  as  those  of  pigeons,  peirhaps,  but  fiur 
enough  to  make  an  offing.  As  for  those  squirrels  of  yours, 
we'll  say  no  more  about  them,  fHend  Pathfinder,  as  I  sup- 
pose they  were  mentioned  just  as  a  make-weight  to  the  fish 
en  favor  of  the  woods.  But  what  is  this  thing,  anchored 
acre  under  the  hill?  " 

"  That  is  the  cutter  of  Jasper,  unde,"  said  Mabel,  hur- 
riedly ;  ^  and  a  very  pretty  vessel  I  think  it  is.  Its  name, 
too,  is  the  Scud." 

"  Aye,  it  will  do  well  enough  for  a  lake,  perhaps,  but  it's 
no  great  affidr.  The  lad  has  got  a  standing  bowsprit,  and 
who  ever  saw  a  cutter  with  a  standing  bowsprit  before  I " 

^  But  may  there  not  be  some  good  reason  for  it,  on  a 
lake  like  this,  unde  ?  " 
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^  SoTb  enough ;  I  nmst  remember  this  is  not  the  ooeiOy 
Uiongh  it  does  look  so  much  like  it." 

^  Ah  1  uncle,  then  Ontario  does  look  like  the  oceiui»  afker 
alll" 

^  In  your  eyes,  I  mean,  and  those  of  Pathfinder }  not  in 
the  least  in  mine,  Ma^et*  Now  yon  might  set  me  down 
out  yonder,  in  the  middle  of  this  bit  of  a  pond,  and. that  too 
in  the  darkest  night  that  ever  fell  from  the  heayens,  and  in 
the  unallest  eanoe,  and  I  ooujd  tell  yon  it  was  only  a  lake. 
For  that  matter  the  Dorothy  "  —  the  name  of  hb  vessel  — - 
^  would  find  it  out  as  quick  as  I  could  mysel£  I  do  not 
believe  that  brig  would  make  more  than  a  couple  of  short 
stretches  at  the  most,  before  she  would  perceive  the  dififer- 
ence  between  Ontario  and  the  old  Atlantic  I  onoe  took 
her  down  into  one  of  the  large  South  American  bays,  and 
she  behaved  herself  as  awkwardly  as  a  booby  would  in  a 
church,  with  the  congregation  in  a  hurry.  And  Ja^r  sails 
that  boat?  I  must  have  a  cruise  with  the  lad.  Magnet^  be- 
fore I  quit  you,  just  for  the  name  of  the  thing.  It  would 
never  do  to  say  I  got  in  sight  of  this  pond,  and  went  away 
without  taking  a  trip  on  it." 

^  Well,  well,  you  needn't  wait  long  for  that,"  returned 
Pathfinder;  "for  the  sergeant  is  about  to  embark  with  a 
party,  to  relieve  a  post  among  the  Thousand  Islands ;  and, 
as  I  heard  him  say  he  intended  that  Mabel  should  go  along, 
you  can  join  company  too." 

"Is  this  true,  Magnet?" 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  returned  the  ^1,  a  flush  so  imperceptible 
as  to  escape  the  observation  of  her  companions,  glowing  on 
her  cheeks,  "  though  I  have  had  so  little  opportunity  to  talk 
with  my  dear  father,  that  I  am  not  quite  certain.  Here  he 
comes,  however,  and  you  can  inquire  of  .himself" 

Notwithstanding  hjs  humble  rank,  there  was  something 
in  the  mien  and  character  of  Sergeant  Dunham  that  com- 
numded  respect.  Of  a  taU,  imposing  figure,  grave  and 
saturnine  disposition,  and  accurate  and  precise  in  his  acts 
and  manner  of  thinking,  even  Cap,  dogmatical  and  super- 
cilious as  he  usually  was  with  landsn^en,  did  not  presume  to 
take  the  same  liberties  with  the  old  soldier  as  he  djd  with 
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hk  otjber  friends.  It  was  often  remarked  that  Sergeant 
Dunham  received  more  true  respect  from  Dimcan  of  Lmi 
die,  the  Scotdi  laird  who  commanded  the  post,  than  mosl 
of  the  subalterns ;  for  experience  and  tried  services  were 
of  quite  as  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  a  veteran  major,  as 
birth  and  money.  While  the  sergeant  never  even  hoped  to 
rise  any  higher,  ke  so  far  respected  himself  and  his  present 
station^  as  always  to  act  in  a  way  to  conmiand  attention ; 
and  the  haMt  of  mixing  so  much  with  iniferiors,  whose 
passions  and  dispositions  he  felt  it  necessary  to  restrain  by 
distance  and  dignity,  had  so  far  colored  his  whole  deportr 
ment  that  few  were  altogether  free  from  its  in'fluence. 
While  the  captains  treated  him  kindly,  and  as  an  old  com- 
rade, the  lieutenants  seldom  ventnr^  to  dissent  from  his 
military  opinions ;  and  the  ensigns,  it  was  remarked,  actually 
maniibsted  a  species  of  respect  that  amounted  to  something 
very  Hke  deference.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  Mabel  put  a  sudden  termination  to  the 
singular  dialogue  we  have  just  related,  though  it  had  been 
often  observed  that  the  Pathfinder  was  the  only  man  on 
that  frontier,  beneath  the  condition  of  a  gentleman,  who 
presumed  to  treat  the  sergeant  at  aS  as  an  equal,  or  even 
with  the  cordial  &miliarity  of  a  frigid. 

**  Good  morrow,  brother  Cap,"  scdd  the  sergeant,  giving 
the  military  salute,  as  he  walked  in  a  grave,  stately  manner 
on*'the  bastion.  ^My  morning  duty  has  made  me  seem 
forgetful  of  you  and  Mabel,  but  we  have  now  an  hour  or 
two  to  spare,  and  to  get  acquainted.  Do  you  not  perceive, 
brother,  a  strong  likeness  in  the  girl  to  her  we  have  so  long 
lost?" 

^  Mabel  is  the  image  of  her  mother,  sergeant,  as  I  have 
always  said,  with  a  little  of  your  firmer  figure ;  though  for 
that  matter  the  CSaps  wer^  never  wanting  in  spnng  and 
activity." 

Mabel  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the  stem,  rigid  countenance 
of  her  father,  of  whom  she  had  ever  thought  as  the  warm- 
hearted dwell  on  the  affection  of  their  absent  parents,  and, 
as  she  saw  that  the  muscles  of  his  fitoe  were  woiking,  not- 
wHlhstanding  the  ttiffiiess  and  method  of  his  manner,  her 
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very  heart  yearned  to  throw  herself  on  his  boson,  and  to 
weep  at  wilL  But.  he  was  so  mach  colder  ia  externals,  so 
much  more  formal  and  distant  than  she  had  expected  to  find 
him,  that  she  would  not  have  dared  to  hazard  the  fireedom, 
even  had  they  been  alone. 

^You  h&Te  taken  a  long  and  troublesome  journey, 
brother,  on  my  accoant^  and  we  will  try  to  make  yon  com- 
fortable while  you  stay  among  us." 

<<I  hear  you  are  likely  to  reoeiye  orders  to  lift  your 
anchor,  sergeant,  and  to  shift  your  berth  into  a  part  of  the 
world  where  they  say  there  are  a  thousand  islands  ?  " 

«  Pathfinder,  this  is  some  of  your  forgetfulness  ?  " 

''Nay,  nay,  sergeant;  I  forgot  nothing,  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  necessary  to  hide  your  intentions  so  yery  closely 
from  your  own  fiesh  and  blood." 

'^  All  military  movements  ought  to  be  onade  with  as  little 
conversation  aa  possible,"  returned  the  sergeant,  tapping  the 
guide's  shoulder,  in  a  friendly,  but  reproachful  loanner. 
^  Ton  have  passed  too  much  of  your  life  in  front  of  the 
French,  not  to  know  the  value  of  silence.  But,  no  matter ; 
the  thing  must  soon  be  known,  and  there  is  no  great  use  in 
trying,  now,  to  conceal  it*  We  shall  embark  a  relief  party, 
shortly,  for  a  post  on  the  lake,  though  I  do  not  say  it  is  for 
the  Thousand  Islands,  and  I  may  have  to  go  with  it ;  in 
which  case  I  intend  to  take  Mabel  to  make  my  broth  for 
me,  and  I  hope^  brother,  you  will  not  despise  a  soldier'ljjj^e, 
for  a  month  or  so."  A' 

^  That  will  depend  on  the  manner  of  marching,  T  have 
uo  love  for  woods  and  swamps." 

''We  shall  sail  in  the  Scud;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
service,  whidi  is  no  stranger  to  us,  ia  likely  enough  to 
pleaae  one  accustomed  to  the  water." 

"  Aye,  to  salt  water,  if  you  will,  but  not  to  lake  water. 
If  you  have  no  person  to  handle  th^t  bit  of  a  cutter  for 
you,  I  have  no  objection  to  ship  for  the.  v'y'ge^  notwith- 
standing, thou^  I  shall  look  on  the  .whole  affair  as  so  much 
time  thrown  away ;  for  I  consider  it  an  hnposition  to  call 
sailing  about  this  pond,  going  to  sea*" 

"  Jasper  is  every  way  able  to  manage  the  Scud,  brother 
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Cap,  and  in  that  li^t  I  cannot  say  that  we  hare  need  of 
your  services,  though  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  company. 
You  cannot  return  to  the  setliiements  until  a  party  is  sent 
in,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  happen  until  after  my  return. 
Well,  Pathfinder,  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  men  on 
the  trail  of  the  Mliigos,  and  you  not  at  their  head ! " 

**  lb  he  honest  with  you,  sergeant,"  returned  the  guide, 
not  without  a  little  awkwardness  of  manner,  and  a  percep- 
tible difference  in  the  hue  of  a  &ce  that  had  become  so 
uniformly 'ted  by  exposure,  "  I  have  not  felt  that  it  was  my 
gift,  this  morning.  In  the  first  place,  I  very  well  know 
that  the  soldiers  oi  the  55th  are  not  the  lads  to  overtake 
Iroquois  in  the  woods,  and  the  kimyes  did  not  wait  to  be 
surrounded,  when  they  knew  that  Jasper  had  reached  the 
garrison.  Then,  a  man  may  take  a  little  rest,  afl;er  a  sum- 
mer of  hatd  work,  and  no  impeachment  of  his  good  will* 
Besides,  the  Sarpent  is  out  with  them,  and  if  the  miscreants 
are  to  be  found  at  aU,  you  may  trust  to  his  inmity  and 
sight :  the  first  being  stronger,  and  the  last  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  gobd  as  my  own.  He  loves  the  skulking  vaga- 
bonds as  little  as  myself;  and,  for  that  matter,  I  may  say 
that  my  own  feeliti*s  towards  a  Mingo  are  not  much  more 
than  the  gifts  of  a  Delaware  grafi:ed  on  a  Christian  stock. 
No,  no ;  I  thought  I  would  leave  the  honor,  this  time,  if 
boQflf  there  is  to  be,  to  the  young  ensign  that  commands, 
whl^^  he  don't  lose  his  scalp,  may  boast  of  his  campaign 
in  h^Petters  to  his  mother,  when  he  gets  in.  I  thought  I 
would  play  idler  once  in  my  life." 

'I  And  no  one  has  a  better  right,  if  long  and  faithfid  ser- 
vice entitles  a  man  to  a  forlough,'*  returned  the  sergeant 
^kindly.  **  Mabel  will  think  none  the  worse  of  you,  for  pre- 
ferring her  company  to  the  trail  of  the  savages  ;  and,  I  dare 
say,  will  be  happy  to  give  you  a  part  of  her  breakfast,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  eat.  You  must  not  think,  girl,  however, 
that  the  Pathfinder  is  in  ttie  habit  of  letting  prowlers  around 
the  fort  beat  a  retreat,  without  hearing  the  crad^  of  his 
rifle/' 

"If  I  thought  she  did,  sergeant,  though  not  much  given 
to  showy  and  parade  evolutions,  I  would  shoulder  Killdeer, 
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md  quit  the  ^gafrison  before  her  pretty  eyes  had  time 
to  frown.  NO)  no;  Mabel  knows  me  better,  though  we 
are  bat  new  aequaintances,  for  there  has  been  no  want  of 
Mingos  to  enliyeti  the  short  march  we  have  already  made 
in  company." 

^  It  would  need  a  great  deal  of  testimony.  Pathfinder,  to 
foake  me  think  ill  of  yon  in  any  way,  and  more  than  all  in 
the  way  you  mention,"  returned  Mabel,  coloring  with  the 
sinoere  earnestness  wiUi  whibh  she  endeavore^to  remove 
any  snqpiicion  to  the  contrary  frtun  his  mind,  ^^roth  &ther 
and  datighter,  I  believe^  owe  yOn  their  lives,  and  beMeve  me 
that  neither.  Will  ever  Ibrget  it /'    .  ' 

^  Thank  you,  Mabel,  thank  yon  with  aU  t&y  heart  But 
I  will  not  take  advantage  of  yonr  ignorance  neither,  girl, 
and  therefore  shall  say  I  do  not  think  the  Mingos  would 
have  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  had  they  succeeded  by  their 
deviltries  and  contrivances  in  getting  you  into  their  hands. 
My  scalp,  and  Jasper's,  and  Master  Cap's,  there,  and  the 
Ssurpent's  too,  would  sartainly  have  been  smoked ;  but  as 
for  the  sergeant's  daughter,  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
hurt  a  hair  of  her  head  I  " 

'     ^  And  why  should  I  suppose  that  enemies  known  to  spare 
neither  women  nor  children,  would  have  shown  more  mercy  • 
to  me  than  to  another  ?     I  feel,  Pathfinder,  that  I  owe  you 
my  life."  ^ 

"  I  say  nay,  Mabel ;  they  wouldn't  have  had  the  he^mlo 
hurt  you.  No,  not  even  a  fiery  Mingo  devil  woul^^we 
had  the  heart  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head !  Bad  as  i  sus- 
pect the  vampires  to  be,  I  do  not  suspect  them  of  anything 
so  wicked  as  that.  They  might  have  wished  you  —  nay, 
forced  you  to  become  the  wife  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  and 
that  would  be  torment  enough  to  a  Christian  young  woman ; 
but  beyond  that  I  do  not  think  even  the  Mingos  themselves 
would  have  gone." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall  owe  my  escape  from  this  great  mis- 
fortune to  you,"  said  Mabel,  taking  his  hand  into  her  own, 
frankly  and  cordially,  and  certainly  in  a  way  to  delight  the 
honest  guide.  ^^To  me  it  would  be  a  lighter  evil  to  be 
killed,  than  to  become  the  wife  of  an  Indian." 
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^  That  is  her  gift,  sergeant,"  exclaimed  Pathfinder,  turn- 
ing to  his  old  comrade,  witii  gratification  written  on^  erery 
lineament  of  his  honest  countenance,  ^  and  it  will  hare  its 
way*  J  tdl  the  Sarpent,  that  no  OhristianiBing  will  ever 
make  even  a  Delaware  a  white  man;  nor  any  whooping 
and  yelling  convart  a  pale-&ce  into  a  rednskin.  That  is 
the  gift  of  a  young  woman  born  of  CSiristian  parents,  and 
it  ought  to  be  maintained." 

*^  You  ^BB  right.  Pathfinder^  snd  bo  fiir  as  Mabel 
Dunham  ilR;oncemed,  it  $haU  be  maintained.  But  it  is 
time  to  break  your  fiists,  and  if  yon  will  follow  me,  brother 
Cap,  I  will  show  you  how  we  poor  soldiers  live,  here  on  • 
distant  frontier." 


% 
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CaJAPTEB  IX. 

Kow  my  eo-nmtos  and  pArtnen  In  exfloi 
Hfllh  Mi  old  evtom  ouuie  tliif  life  mon  mrMt. 
XlunikatofpMatodpoinp?    Are  not  than. 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  oarioua  eoort  ? 
Hen  fsel  we  hut  the  penalty  of  Adam. 

Am  Tou  Lm  It. 

Sbbqxant  DinraAM  made  no  emptj  y^xvat  when  he 
gave  the  yroame  conveyed  in  the  dosing  woiids  of  the  hist 
chapter.  Notwithstanding  the  remote  fixmtier'  position  of 
the  post,  they  who  lived  at  it  enjoyed  a  table  that»  in  ouny 
respeotSy  king^  and  princes  might  have  envied*  At  the 
period  of  oor  tale,  and  indeed  for  half  a  century  later,  the 
whole  of  that  vast  region  which  has  been  called  the  West,  or 
the  new  countries^  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  lay  a 
comparatively  unpeopled  desert,  teeming  with  all  the  living 
productions  of  nature  that  properly  belonged  to  the  dimate, 
man  and  the  domestic  animals  excepted.  The  few  Indians 
that  roamed  its  forests  then  could  produce  no  visible  effects 
on  ^e  abundance  of  the  game ;  and  the  scattered  garr^ns, 
or  occasional  hunters  that  here  and  there  were  to  k^  met 
with  on  that  vast  surface,  had  no  other  influence  than  the 
bee  on  the  budcudieat  fleld,  or  the  humming-bird  on  the 
flower. 

The  marvels  that  have  descended  to  our  own  times,  in  the 
way  of  tradition,  concerning  the  quantities  of  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes,  that  were  then  to  be  met  with,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  in  particular,  are  known  to  be  sustained  by 
the  experience  of  living  men,  else  we  might  hesitate  about 
relating  them ;  but  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  some  of 
these  prodigies,  our  office  shall  be  discharged  with  the  con- 
fidence that  certainty  can  impart  Oswego  was  particularly 
well  placed  to  keep  the  larder  of  an  epicure  amply  supplied. 
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Fish  of  various  sorts  abounded  in  its  river,  and  the  sports- 
miui  had  only  to  cast  his  line  to  haul  in  a  bass,  or  some 
other  member  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  then  peopled  the 
waters,  as  the  air  above  the  swamps  of  this  fruitful  latitude 
is  known  to  be  filled  with  insects.  Among  others  was  the 
salmon  of  the  lakes,  a  variety  of  that  well  known  species 
•  that  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  'deKcions  salmon  of  northern 
Europe.  Of  the  diflPerent  migratory  birds  that  frequent 
forests  andjyaters,  there  was  the  same  affluence,  hundreds 
of  acres  (f^kese  And  ducks  beii^  often  seen  at  a  time,  in  the 
great  bays  that  Indent  the  shores  of  the  lake.  Beer,  bears, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels,  with  divers  other  quadrupeds,  among 
which  was  sometimes  included  the  elk  or  moose,  helped  to 
cdmplete  the  sum  of  the  natural  sup^Aies,  on  which  aU  the 
poets  depended,  more  or  less,  to  relieve  the  unavoidable  pri- 
vations  of  their  remote  frontier  positions. 

In  a  place  where  viands  that  would  elsewhere  be  deemed 
great  luxuries  were  so  abundant,  no  one  was  excluded  from 
their  enjoyment  The  meanest  individual  at  Oswego  habit- 
ually feasted  on  game  that  would  have  formed  the  boast  of 
a  Parisian  table ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  a  healthfril  com- 
mentary on  the  caprices  of  taste  and  of  the  waywardness 
of  human  desires,  that  the  very  diet  which  in  other  scenes 
would  have  been  deemed  the  subject  of  envy  and  re^Huings, 
got  to  pall  on  the  appetite.  The  coarse  and  regular  food 
of  the  anxil^,  which  it  became  necessary  to  husband  on  ac» 
count*  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation,  rose  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  common  soldier,  and  at  any  time  he  would  cheer- 
fully desert  his  venison,  and  dui^s,  and  pigeons,  and  salmon, 
to  banquet  on  the  sweets  of  pickled  pork,  stringy  turnips, 
and  half-oooked  cabbage. 

The  table  of  Sergeant  Dunham,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
partook  of*  the  abundance  aiid  luxuries  of  the  frontier  as 
well  as  of  its  privations.  A  delicious  broiled  salmon 
smoked  on  a  homely  platter,  hot  venison  steaks  sent  ^p 
their  appetizing  odors,  and  several  dishes  of  oold  meats,  ail 
of  which  were  composed  of  game,  had  been  set  before  the 
guests  in  honor  of  the  newly  arrived  visitors,  and  in  vindi- 
cation ^f  the  old  soldier's  hospitality. 
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*^  You  do  not  seem  to  be  on  short  allowanoe  in  tliis  qua 
ter  of  the  world,  sergeant,"  said  Cap,  after  he  had  got  Mr] 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  different  dishes ;  ^  y 
salmon  might  satisfy  a  Scotsman." 

<'It  £uls  to  do  it,  notwithstanding,  brother  Cap;  for 
among  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  fellows  that  we  have  in 
this  garrison,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  who  will  not  s^ear 
that  the  fish  is  unfit  to  be  eaten.  £yen  some  of  the  lads 
who  never  tasted  veidson,  except  as  poachers,  at  home,  turn 
up  their  noses  at  the  fattest  haunches  that  we  go^hore." 

^  Aye,  that  is  Christian  natur*,"  put  in  Pathfinder, "  and  I 
must  say  it  is  none  to  its  credit  Now,  a  red-skin  never 
repines,  but  is  always  thankful  for  the  food  he  gets,  whether 
it  be  £aA  or  lean,  venison  or  bear,  wild  turkey's  brea^  or 
wild  goose's  wing.  To  the  shanle  of  us  white  men  be  itWd 
that  we  look  upon  blessings  without  satis&ctib%  and  consider 
trifling  evils  matters  of  great  account." 

^  It  is  so  with  the  55Ui,  as  I  can  answer,  though  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  their  Christianity,"  returned  the  sergeant 
^Even  the  major  himselJ^.old  Duncan  of  Lundie,  will  some- 
times swear  an  oatmeal  cake  is  better  fare  than  the  Oswego 
bass,  and  sigh  for  a  swallow  of  Highland  water,  when,  if 
so  minded,  he  has  the  whole  of  Ontario  to  quench  his  thirst 
in." 

^  Has  Mijor  Duncan  a  mh  and  children  ?  "  asked  Mabel, 
whose  thoughts  naturally  turned  towards  her  owiMiex  in  her 
new  situatioUi 

^  Not  he,  girl ;  though  they  do  say  that  he  has  a  betrothed 
at  home.  The  lady,  it  seems,  is  willing  to  wait  rather  than 
suffer  the  hardships  of  service  in  this  wild  region,  all  of 
which,  brother  Cap,  is  not  according  to  my  notions  of  a 
woman's  duties.  Your  sister  thought  differently,  and  had 
it  pleased  God  to  spare  her  would  have  been  sitting  at  this 
moment  on  the  very  camp-stool  that  her  daughter  so  well 
becomes." 

'^  I  hope,  sergeant,  you  do  not  think  of  Mabel  for  a  sol- 
dier's wife,"  returned  Cap,  gravely.  "  Our  family  has  done 
its  share  in  that  way  already,  and  it's  high  time  that  the  sea 
was  again  remembered." 


«*«. 
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^  I  do  not  think  of  finding  a  husband  for  the  ^1  in  the 
55th,  or  any  other  regiment,  I  can  promise  jou,  brother ; 
though  I  do  think  it  getting  to  be  time  that  the  child  were 
respectably  married/' 

"Father!" 

<<  'Tis  not  their  gifts,  sergeant,  to  talk  of  these  matters  in 
BO  open  a  manner,"  said  the  guide,  "for  Tye  seen  it  verified 
by  experience,  that  he  who  would  follow  the  trail  of  a  vir- 
gin's good-will  must  not  go  shouting  oitt  his  thoughts  behind 
her.     Sof  if  you  please,  we  will  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Well,  then,  brother  Cap,  I  hope  that  bit  of  a  cold  roasted 
pig  id  to  your  mind ;  you  seem  to  fancy  the  food." 

"  Aye,  aye,  give  me  civilized  grub,  if  I  must  eat,"  returned 
the  pertinacious  seaman.  "  Yenison  is  well  enou^  for  your 
inland  sailors,  but  we  of  the  ocean  like  a  little  of  that  which 
we  understand." 

Here  Pathfinder  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  hearty  laugh,  though  always  in  his  silent  manner ; 
then  he  asked,  with  a  little  curiosity  in  his  manner, — 

"  Don't  you  miss  the  skin,  Master  Cap  —  don't  you  miss 
the  skin?" 

"  It  would  have  been  better  for  its  jacket,  I  think  myself 
Pathfinder ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  fiishion  of  the  woods  to 
serve  up  shoats  in  this  style." 

"  Well,  well,  a  man  may  go  round  the  'arth  and  not  know 
everything!     If  you  had  had  the  skinning  of  that  pig,  Ma»-  _ 
ter  Cap,  it  would  have  left  you  sore  hands.     The  creatur'  is 
a  hedge*-hog  I " 

"  Blast  me,  if  I  thought  it  wholesome  natural  pork,  either," 
returned  Cap.  "  But  then  I  believed  even  a  pig  might  lose 
some  'of  its  gopd  qualities,  up  'here*away,  in  the  woods.  It 
seemed  no  more  than  reason  that  a  fresh-water  hog  should 
not  be  altogether  so  good  as  a  salt-water  hog.  I  suppose, 
sergeant,  by  this  time,  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  1 " 

"  K  the  skinning  of  it,  brother,  does  not  fall  to  my  duty. 
Pathfinder,  I  hope  you  didn't  find  Mabel  disobedient  on  the 
march?" 

"  Not  she — not  she.  If  Mabel  is  only  half  as  well  satis- 
fied jfrith  Jasper  and  the  Pathfinder,  as  the  Pathfinder  and 
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Jasper  are  satisfied  with  her,  sergeant,  we  sfaaU  be  Mends  for 
the  remainder  of  our  days." 

As  the  guide  spoke,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  blush- 
ing girl,  with  a  sort  of  innocent  desire  to  know  her  opinion, 
and  then,  with  an  inborn  delicacy  that  proved  he  was  hr 
superior  to  the  vulgar  desire  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  femi- 
nine feeling  he  looked  at  his  plate,  and  seemed  to  regret  hit 
own  boldness. 

^^  Well,  well,  we  must  remember  that  women  are  not  men, 
my  friend,"  resumed  the  sergeant,  ^  and  make  proper  allow- 
ances for  nature  and  education.  A  recruit  is  not  a  veteran. 
Any  mm  knows  that  it  takes  longer  to  make  a  good  soldier 
than  it  takes  to  make  anything  else ;  and  it  ought  to  require 
unusual  time  to  make  a  good  soldier's  daughter." 

"  This  is  new  doctrine,  sergeant,"  said  Cap,  with  some 
spirit.  ''We  old  seamen  are  apt  to  think  that  six  soldiers, 
aye,  and  capital  soldiers  too,  might  be  made,  while  one  sulor 
is  getting  his  education." 

^  Aye,  brother  Cap,  I've  seen  something  of  the  opinions 
which  sea&ring  men  have  of  themselves,"  returned  the 
brother-in-law,  with  a  smile  as  bland  as  comported  with  his 
saturmAe  features ;  ^  for  I  was  many  years  one  of  the  gar- 
rison in  a  sea-port.  You  and  I  have  conversed  on  the  sub- 
ject before,  and  I'm  afraid  we  shall  never  agree.  But  if 
you  wish  to  know  what  tiie  difference  is,  between  a  real 
soldier  and  man  in  what  I  should  call  a  state  of  nature,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  a  battalion  of  the  55th,  on  parade  this 
afternoon,  and  then,  when  you  get  back  to  York,  examine 
one  of  the  militia  regiments  making  its  greatest  efforts." 

^  Well,  to  my  eye,  sergeant^  there  is  very  little  difference, 
n'>t  more  than  you'U  find  between  a  brig  md  a  sSow.  To 
me  they  seem  alike ;  all  scarlet,  and  feathers,  and  powder, 
and  pipe-day." 

^  So  much,  sir,  for  the  judgment  of  a  sailor,"  returned 
the  sergeant  with  dignity ;  ^  but  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
vhat  it  requires  a  year  to  teach  a  true  soldier  how  to  eat." 

^  So  much  the  worse  for  him !  The  militia  know  how  to 
eat  at  starting ;  for  I  have  often  heard  that,  on  their  marches, 
they  commonly  eat  all  before  them,  even  if  they  do  nothing 
else." 
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"  They  have  their  gifts,  I  suppose,  like  other  men,"  ob- 
served Pathfinder,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  peace,  which 
was  evidently  in  some  danger  of  being  broken,  by  the  obsti- 
nate predilection  of  each  of  the  disputants  in  favor  of  his 
own  calling ;  "  and  when  a  man  has  his  gift  from  Provi- 
dence, it  is  commonly  idle  to  endeavor  to  bear  up  agin  it. 
The  55th,  sei^eant,  is  a  judicious  rijiment,  in  the  way  of 
eating,  as  I  know,  from  having  been  so  long  in  its  company, 
though  I  dare  say  militia  corps  couM  be  found  that  would 
outdo  them  in  feats  of  that  natur*  too." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Mabel,  "  if  you  have  breakBststed,  I  will  thank 
you  to  go  out  upon  the  bastion  with  me  again.  We  have 
neither  of  us  seen  the  lake,  and  it  would  be  hardly  seemly 
for  a  young  woman  to  be  walking  about  the  fort,  the  first 
day  of  her  arrival,  quite  alone." 

Cap  understood  the  motive  of  Mabel,  and  having,  at  the 
bottom,  a  hearty  friendship  for  his  brother-in-law,  he  was 
willing  enough  to  defer  the  argument  until  they  had  been 
longer  together,  for  the  idea  of  abandoning  it  altogether 
never  crossed  the  mind  of  one  so  dogmatical  and  obstinate. 
He  accordingly  accompanied  his  niece,  leaving  Sergeant 
Dunham  and  his  friend,  the  Pathfinder,  alone  together.  As 
soon  as  his  adversary  had  beaten  a  retreat,  the  sergeant, 
who  did  not  quite  so  well  understand  the  manoeuvre  of  his 
daughter,  turned  to  his  companion,  and  with  a  smile  that  was 
not  without  triumph,  he  remarked,  — 

"The  army,  Pathfinder,  has  never  yet  done  itself  justice; 
and,  though  modesty  becomes  a  man  whether  he  is  in  a  red 
coat  or  a  black  one,  or,  for  that  matter^  in  his  shirtHileeves, 
I  don't  like  to  let  a  good  opportunity  slip  of  saying  a  -word 
in  its  behalf.  Well,  my  ^iend,"  laying  his  own  hand  on,  one 
of  the  Pathfinder's,  ai»3  giving  it  a  hearty  squeeze,  "  how 
do  you  like  the  girl?  " 

**You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  her,  sa^geant;  you 
have  reason  to  be  proud  at  finding  yourself  the  father  of  so 
handsome  and  well-mannered  a  young  woman.  .1  have 
seen  many  of  her  sex,  and  some  that  were  great  and  beau- 
tiful, but  never  before  did  I  meet  with  one,  in  whom  I 
thought  Providence  had  so  well  balanced  the  different 
gifts." 
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^And  the  good  opimon,  I  caa  tell  you,  Pathfinder,  is 
matnal.  She  told  me  last  night  all  about  jour  coolness, 
and  spirit,  and  kindness,  particularly  the  last ;  for  kindness 
counts  for  more  than  half  with  females,  my  friend,  and 
the  first  inspection  seems  to  giye  satisfaction  on  both  sides. 
Bmah  up  the  unilorm,  and -pay  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  outside.  Pathfinder,  and  you  will  have  the  girl  heart 
and  hand.'' 

^^Nay,  nay,  sergeant,  I've  Ibrgotten  nothing  that  you 
have  told  me,  and  grudge  no  reasonable  painct  to  make 
myself  as  pleasant  in  the  eyes  of  Mabel,  as  she  is  getting  to 
be  in  mine«  I  cleaned  and  brightened  up  Killdeer,  this 
moming,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose ;  and,  in  my  judgment, 
^e  piece,  never  looked  better  thui  it  does  at  this  very 
moment ! " 

*^  That  is  aocofdiag  to  your  hunting  notions,  Pathfinder  ; 
bat  fire*arms  should  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  sun,  and  I 
never  yet  could  see  any  beauty  in  a  clouded  harrek*' 

^  Lord  Howe  thought  otherwise,  sergeant ;  and  he  was 
aeeouoted  a  good  soldier  I"  ^  . 

^  Yery  true ;  his  lordship  had  all  the  barrels  of  his  regi- 
ment d£u*ken6d,  and  what  good  came  of  it  ?  You  can  see 
his  'scutcheon  hanging  in  the  English  church  at  Albany  ! 
No,  no,,  my  I  worthy .  friend,  a.  soldier  should  be  a  seedier, 
and  at  no  time  ought  he  to  be  ashamed  .or  afraid  to  carry 
about  him  the  signs  and  symbols  of  his  honorable  trade. 
Had  you  much  discourse  with  Mabel,  Pathfinder,  as  you 
came  along  in  the  eanoe  ?  " 

^  There  was  not  much  opportunity,  sergeant,  and  then  I 
found  myself  so  much  beneaybi  her  in  idees,  that  I  was  afraid 
to  speak  of  mudbi  beyond  what  b^onged  to  my  own  gifts," 

^'Therein  you  are  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  my 
friend.  Women  love  trifling  discourse,  though  they  like  to 
have  most  of  it  to  themselves.  Now,  you  know,  I'm  a  man 
that  do  not  loosen  my  tongue  at  every  giddy  thought,  and 
yet  there  were  days  when  I  could  see  that  Mabel's  mother 
thought  none  the  worse  of  me,  because  I  descended  a  little 
from  my  manhood.  It  is  true,  I  was  twenty-two  years 
youngs  then,  than  I  am  to«day ;  and,  moreover,  instead  of 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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being  the  oldest  sergeant  in  the  regunent,  I  was  the  young* 
est.  Dignity  is  commanding  and  useful,  and  there  is  no 
getting  on  without  it,  as  respects  the  men ;  but  if  you 
would  be  thoroughly  esteemed  by  a  woman,  it  is  necessary 
to  condescend  a  little,  on  oceasioiis.'' 

^<  Ah's  me  I  swgeant ;  I  sometimes  lear  it  will  nerer 
doP* 

"Why  do  you  think  so  discouragingly  of  a  matter  on 
which  I  thought  both  oui  mmds  were  made  up  ?  ". 

"  We  did  agree  that  if  Mabd  shovdd  prove  what  you  told 
me  she  was,  if  the  girl  could  fanoy  a  rude  huattf  and  goide^ 
that  I  would  quit  some  of  my  wandering  ways,  and  try  tc 
humanize  my  mind  down  to  a  wife  and  children.  But 
since  I  have  seen  the  girl,  I  will  own  that  many  miagiyin'B 
have  come  over  me ! " 

<<  How's  this  I"  interrupted  the  sergeant,  sternly;  ^did 
I  not  understand  you  to.  say  that  you  were  jdeased  ?  And 
is  Mabel  a  young  woman  to  disappoint  expectation  ?  *' 

^Ahl  sergeant,  it  is  not  Mabel  that  I  distrust,  but  my- 
self. I  am  but  a  poor  ignorant  woodsman,  afler  all,  and 
perhaps  Pm  not,  in  troth,  as  good  eia  even  you  and  I  may 
think  me  I  ** 

^  If  you  doubt  your  own  judgment  of  yourself  Path- 
finder, I  beg  you  will  not  doubt  inine.  Am  I  not  accus- 
tomed to  judge  men's  charaeters?  Is  it  not  my  espeoial 
duty,  and  am  I  often  deodved  ?  Ask  Major  Duncan,  sir, 
if  you  desire  any  assurances  in  this  particular." 

'^But,  sergeant,  we  have  long  been  Mends;  have  fim't 
side  by  side  a  dosen  times,  and  have  done  each  other  many 
sarvices.  When  this  is  the  case,  men  are  apt  to  tibink 
over-kindly  of  each  other,  and  I  fear  me  that  the  daughter 
nmy  not  be  so  likely  to  view  a  plain,  ignorant  hunter  as 
fikvorably  as  the  &ther  does." 

^Tut,  tut.  Pathfinder  I  you  don't  know  yourself  man, 
and  may  put  all  fedth  in  my  judgment.  In  the  first  place, 
you  have  experience,  and  as  all  girls  must  want  that,  no 
prudent  young  woman  would  overlook  such  a  qualification. 
Then  you  are  not  one  of  the  coxcombs  that  strut  about 
when  they  first  join  a  regiment,  but  a  man  who  has  seen 
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service,  and  who  carries  the  marks  of  it  on  his  person  and 
coantenance.  I  dare  saj  you  have  been  ander  fire  some 
thirty  or  forty  times,  counting  all  the  skirmishes  and  am- 
bushes that  youVe  seen." 

^  All  of  that,  sergeant,  all  of  that ;  but  what  will  it  avail 
in  gaining  the  good-will  of  a  tendei>liearted  young  ifemale?  " 

"It  will  gain  the  day.  Es:perience  in  the  field  is  as 
good  in  love  as  in  war.  But  you  are  as  honestJiearted 
and  as  loyal  a  subject  as  the  king  can  boast  of-—  God  bless 
him!'' 

"That  maybe  too — diat  maybe  too;  but  Tm  afeatd 
Fm  too  rode,  and  too  old,  and  too  wild  fike,  to  suit  the 
&ncy  of  such  a  young  and  delicate  girl  as  Mabel,  who  has 
been  unused  to  our  wilderness  ways,  and  may  think  the 
settlements  better  suited  to  her  gifts  and  inclinations.*' 

"These  are  new  misgivings  fi>r  you,  my  friend,  and  I 
wonder  they  were  never  paraded  before." 

"  Because  I  never  knew  my  own  worlhlessnese,  perhaps, 
until  I  saw  Mabel.  I  have  travelled  with  some  as  &ir,  and 
have  guided  them  through  the  forest,  and  seen  them  in 
their  perils  and  in  their  gladness ;  but  they  were  always  too 
much  above  me  to  make  me  think  of  them  as  more  than  so 
many  feeble  ones  I  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend.  The 
case  is  now  different.  Mabel  and  I  are  so  nearly  alike, 
that  I  feel  weired  down  with  a  load  that  is  hard  to  bear, 
at  finding  Us  so  unlike.  I  do  wish,  sergeant,  that  I  was  ten 
years  younger,  more  comely  to  look  at,  and  better  suited  to 
please  a  handsome  young  woman's  £smcy ! " 

"Cheer  up,  my  brave  friend,  and  trust  to  a  father's 
knowledge  of  womankind.  Mabel  half  loves  you  already, 
and  a  fortnight's  intercourse  and  kindness,  down  among  the 
islands  yonder,  will  close  ranks  with  the  other  hal£  The 
gin.  as  much  as  told  me  this  hers^I^  last  night." 

**  Can  this  be  so,  sergeant?"  said  the  guide,  whose  meek 
tnd  modest  nature  shrank  from  viewing  himself  in  colors 
«o  favorable.  "  Can  this  be  truly  so  1  I  am  but  a  poor 
dunter,  and  Mabel,  I  see,  is  fit  to  be  an  officer's  lady.  Do 
rou  think  the  gal  will  consent  to  quit  all  her  beloveu 
•^dement  usages,  and  her  visitin's,  and  her  church-goin's, 
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to  dwell  with  a  pkdn  guide  sasA  htinteri  ap  here-away,  in  the 
woods  ?  Will  she  Bot,  in  the  end,  crave  her  old  ways,  and 
a  better  man  ?  " 

^f  A  better  man,  Pathfinder,  would  be  hard  to  find,"  re** 
turned  the  &ther.  ^  As  for  town  usages,  they  are  soon 
forgotten  in  the  freedom  of  the  forest,  and  Mabel  has  just 
spirit  enough  to  dwell  on  a  frontier.  Pve  not  planned  this 
marriage,  my  friend,  without  thinking  it  over,  as  a  general 
does  his  campaign.  At  first,  I  thought  of  bringing  yoa 
into  the  regiment,  that  you  might  succeed  me  when  I  r&tire, 
which  must  be  sooner  or  later;  but  on  reflection,  Path- 
finder, I  think  you  are  scarcely  fitted  for  the  office*  Still, 
if  not  a  soldier  in  all  the  meanings  of  the  word,  yoa  are  a 
soldier  in  its  best  meaning,  and  I  know  that  you  have  the 
good-will  of  every  officer  in  the  corps.  As  long  as  I  live, 
Mabel  can  dwell  with  me,  and  you  will  always  have  a 
home,  when  you  return  from  your  scoutings  and  marches." 

^  This  is  very  pleasant  to  think  o^  sergeant,  if  the  girl 
can  only  come  into  our  wishes  with  good-will.  But,  ah's 
me  I  it  does  not  seem  that  one  like  myself  can  ever  be 
agreeable  in  her  handsome  eyes  1  K  I  were  younger,  and 
more  comely,  now,  as  Jasper  Western  is,  for  instance, 
there  might  be  a  chance  —  yes,  then,  indeed,  there  might 
be  some  chance." 

^  That,  for  Jasper  Eau-douoe,  and  every  younker  of  them 
in  or  about  the  fort  I "  returned  the  sergeant,  snapping  his 
fingers.  '^  If  not  actually  a  younger,  you  are  a  younger 
looking,  aye,  and  a  better  looking  man  than  the  Scud's 
master"  — 

^  Anan  I "  said  Pathfinder,  looking  up  at  his  companion 
with  an  expression  of  doubt,  as  if  he  did  not  undersUmd  his 
meaning. 

^  I  say,  if  not  actually  younger  in  days  and  years,  you 
look  more  hardy  and  like  whip-cord,  than  Jasper,  pr  any 
of  them;  and  there  will  be  more  of  you,  thirty  years 
hence,  than  of  all  of  them  put  together.  A  good  con- 
science wUl  keep  one  like  you  a  mere  boy  aU  his  life." 

"  Jasper  has  as  dear  a  conscience  as  any  youth  I  know, 
sergeant  I  —  and  is  as  likely  to  wear,  on  that  account,  as 
any  young  man  in  the  colony." 
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^  Then  joQ  sra  my  friend,"  sqaeesiiig  the  other's  hand ; 
^  my  tried,  sworn,  and  constant  friend*" 

**  Yes,  we  have  heen  Mends,  sergeant,  near  twenty  years ; 
before  Mabel  was  born." 

<<l>iie  enough-*-- before  Mabel  was  bom  we  were  well- 
tried  Mends,  a&d  the  hnssy  wooki  never  dream  of  refasmg 
to  marry  a  laan  who  was- her  fiither's  Mem)  before  she  was 
bwnl" 

^  We  don't  know,  sergeant,  we  don't  know.  Like  loves 
like.  The  yoimg  pre&r  the  yooag  for  eompauions,  and  the 
old  Ae  old."  . 

^  Not  fov  wives,  Pathinder !  .  X  never  knefw  an  old  man, 
now,  who  had  an  objection  to  a  young  wife.  Then  you  are 
respected  and  esteemed  by  every  office  in  the  fort^  as  I 
have  said  alveady^  and  it  will  please  her  &ncy  to  like  a  man 
that^^ery  tme  else  likes." 

^  I  hope  I  have  no  enemies  but  the  Mingos,"  returned 
the  godde,  stroking  down  his  hair  raeeldy,  and  speaking 
thoughtfitlly.  ^  Pva  in$d  to  do  right,  and  that  ought  to 
make  friends,  ihongh  it  sometimea  fiuls." 

^  And  you  may  be  said  to  keep  the  best  company,  for 
even  old  Duncan  of  Lundie  is  glad  to  see  you,  and  you 
pass  hours  in  his  society.  Of  all  the  guides^  he  confides 
most  in  you." 

**  Aye,  even  greater  than  he  is  have  marched  by  my  side 
for  days,  and  haTe  ooayeraed  with  me  as  if  I  were  their 
brother;  but,  sergeant,  I  have  nevw  been  puffed  up  by 
their  company,  for  I  know  that  the  woods  oflben  bring  men 
to  a  level,  who  would  not  be  so  in  the  settlements." 

^  And  you  are  known  to  be  the  greatest  riflenshot  that 
ever  pulled  a  tri^er  in  all  Uiis  region." 

^  If  Mabel  oould  &ncy  a  man  for  that,  I  might  have  no 
great  reason  to  despair ;  and  y>et,  sergeant,  I  sometimes 
think  that  it  is  all  as  much  owing  to  Killdeer  as  to  any 
skill  of  my  own.  It  is  sartainly  a  wonderful  piece,  and 
might  do  as  much  in  the  hands  of  another." 

^  That  is  your  own  humble  opinion  of  yourseli^  Path*- 
finder ;  but  we  have  seen  too  many  &il  with  the  same 
weapon,  and  you  succeed  too  often  with  the  rifles  of  other 
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meD,  to  allow  me  to  agree  with  yon.  We  will  get  -txp  a 
fihootmg  match  m  a  day  or  two,  when  you  oan  ahow  yovr 
skill,  and  then  Mahel  will  form  some  judgment  oonoeining 
your  true  character." 

^ Will  that  be  fair,  sergeant?  Evnybody  knews  that 
KiBdeer  seldom  misses,  and  ought  we  to  niako  a  trial  of 
this  sort,  when  we  all  know  what  mnst  be  the  revolt  ?  " 

'^  Tut,  tut,  man !  I  foresee  I  must  do  half  this  courting 
for  you.  For  one  who  is  always  inside  e£  the  amoke,  in  a 
skirmish,  you  aj*e  the  faintest-hearted  taidtor  I  ever  met 
with.  Remember,  Mabel  comes  of  a  bold  stock;  and  the 
girl  will  be  aj»  likdy  to  admire  a  man  a&  her.  mother  was 
before  her." 

Here  the  sei^ant  arose,  and  proceeded  to  attend  to  hia 
never-ceasing  duties,  without  apology ;  the  tesma  on  which 
the  guide  stood  with  all  in  the  garrison,  renderiag.thia  free- 
dom quite  a  matter  ef  oonise. 

The  reader  will  have  gathered  £rom  the  conTearsalian  just 
related,  one  ef  the  plans  that  Sergeant  Dunham  had  in 
view,  in  causing  his  daughter  to  be  brought  to  the  frontier. 
Although  necessarily  much  weaned  from  the  caredsei  and 
blandishments  that  had  rendered  his  child  so  'dear  to  him, 
during  the  first  year  or  two  of  liis-  widowhood,  he  had  still 
a  strong,  but  somewhat  latent,  love  for  her.  Aoenstomed 
to  command  aiid  to  obey,  without  being  questioned  himself 
or  questioning  others  concerning  the  reasonableness  of  the 
mandates,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  mudL  disposed  to  believe 
that  his  daughter  would  maarry  the  man  he  mi^t  sdect, 
while  he  was  ^t  &om  being  disposed  to  do  violence  to  her 
wii^es.  The  &et  was,  t&w  knew  the  PatMnder  intimately, 
without  secretly  coming  to  beUeve  him  to  be  one  of  extraorr 
dinary  qualitifesi  Ever  the  same,  simpl^minded,  faithful, 
utterly  without  fear,  and  yet  prudent,  foremost  in  all  war- 
rantable enterprises,  or  what  the  opinion  of  the  day  consid- 
ered as  such,  and  never  engaged  in  anything  to  eall  a  blush 
to  his  cheek,  or  censure  on  Ms  acta ;  it  was  not  possible  to 
live  much  with  this  being,  who,  in  his  peculiar  way,  was  a 
sort  of  type  of  what  Adam  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  before  the  fall,  though  certainly  not  without  sin,  and  not 
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fed  a  respect  and  admiration  for  him,  that  had  no  referenoe 
to  hijB  pofidtkui  in  life.  It  was  remarked  that  no  officer 
passed  Idbn  without  salating  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal ; 
no  common  man,  without  addressing  him  with  the  confi* 
dence  and  freedom  of  a  comrade.  The  most  sarprisiDg  pe- 
culiaritj  about  the  man  himodL^  was  the  entire  indifference 
with  which  he  regarded  all  distiactions  that  did  not  depend 
on  personal  merit.  He  w«s  respectful  to  his  superiors  from 
habit,  but  had  often  been  known  to  correct  thdr  mistakes 
and  to  repiDTo  their  vices,  with  a  fearlessness  that  proved 
how  essentiallj  he  regarded  the  more  material  points,  and 
with  a  natural  discrimination  that  appeared  to  set  education 
at  defiance.  In  short,  a  disbelieyer  in  the  ability  of  man 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  without  the  aid  of  in- 
straotion,  wonld  bare  been  Maggeved  bj  the  character  of 
this  extiaordmapy:  iababitant  of  the  frontier.  His  feelings 
appeared  to  possess  the  freshness  and  nature  of  the  forest 
in  which  he  passed  so  much  of  his  lame,  and  no  casuist 
oould  have  made  clearer  dedsaons  in  matters  relating  to 
right  and  wrong ;  yet  he  was  not  without  his  prejudices, 
which,  thou^  few,  and  colored  by  the  character  and  usages 
of  the  individual,  were  deep-rooted,  and  had  almost  got  to 
feorm  a  part  of  his  nature.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
about  the  moral  organization  of  Pathfinder,  was  his  beauti- 
M  and  unerring  sense  of  justice.  This  noble  trait  (and 
without  it  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  with  it,  no  man  other 
than  respectable)  probably  had  its  unseen  influence  on  all 
who  associated  with  him ;  fer  the  common  and  unprincipled 
brawler  of  the  camp  had  been  known  to  return  from  an  ex- 
pedition made  in  bis  company,  rebuked  by  his  sentiments, 
softened  by  his  language,  and  improved  by  his  example. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  with  so  ^evated  a  quality,  his 
fidelity  was  like  the  immovable  rock.  Treachery  in  him  was 
classed  among  the  things  that  are  impossible,  and  as  he  sel- 
dom retired  before  his  enemies,  so  was  he  never  known, 
under  any  circumstances  that  admitted  of  an  alternative,  to 
abandon  a  friend.  The  affinities  of  such  a  character  were, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  those  of  like  for  like.  His  associates 
and  intimates,  though  more  or  less  determined  by  chance. 
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were  generally  of  the  highest  order,  as  to  moral  propensi* 
ties ;  for  he  appeared  to  possess  a  species  of  instiiictiye  dig- 
crimination  that  led  him  insensibly  to  himself  most  proba- 
bly,  to  ding  closest  to  those  whose  characters  would  best 
reward  his  firiendshlp.  In  short,  it  was  said  of  the  Path-> 
finder,  by  one  accustomed  to  study  his  fellows,  that  he  was 
a  Mr  example  of  what  a  jnst-minded  and  pure  man  might 
be,  while  untempted  by  unruly  or  ambitious  deares,  and 
leffc  to  follow  the  bias  of  his  ifeelings,  amid  the  solitary 
grandeur  and  ennobling  influences  of  a  sublime  nature; 
neither  led  aside  by  the  inducements  which  influence  all  to 
do  evil  amid  the  incentives  of  civilization,  nor  forgetful  of 
the  Almighty  Being,  whose  spirit  pervades  th6  wilderness  as 
weU  as  the  towns. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Sergeant  Dunham  had  selected 
as  the  husband  of  MabeL  In  making  this  choice  he  had 
not  been  as  much  governed  by  a  clear  and  judicious  view 
of  the  merits  of  the  individual,  perhaps,  as  by  his  own  lik- 
ings ;  still,  no  one  knew  the  Pathfinder  as  intimately  as 
himself,  without  always  conceding  to  the  honest  guide  a 
high  place  in  his  esteem,  on  account  of  these  very  virtues. 
That  his  daughter  could  find  any  serious  objection  to  the 
match,  the  old  soldier  did  not  appr^end ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  saw  many  advantages  to  himself,  in  dim  per* 
spective,  that  were  connected  with  the  decline  of  his  days, 
aM  on  Evening  of  life  passing  among  descendant  who  we^^ 
equally  dear  to  him  through  both  parents.  He  fljrst  made 
the  proposition  to  his  friend,  who  had  listened  to  it  kindly, 
but  who,  the  sergeant  was  now  pleased  to  find,  already  be- 
trayed a  willingness  to  come-  into  his  own  views,  that  was 
proportioned  to  the  doubts  and  misgivings  proceeding  firom 
his  humble  distrust  of  himself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Think  Bot  I  lord  Idm,  tboagh  I  ttk  for  him; 
Tb  but  a  peevish  boji  ycfc  he  talki  iv«U  ^ 
Bat  what  care  I  for  words? 

A  WEEK  passed  in  the  nsnal  routine  of  a  garrison. 
Mabel  was  becoming  nsed  to  a  situation  that,  at  first,  she 
bad  found  not  only  novel  but  a  little  irksome ;  and  the  offi- 
cers, and  men,  in  their  turn,  graduaUy  familiarized  to  the 
presence  of  a  young  and  blooming  giri,  whose  attire  and 
carriage  had  that  air  of  modest  gentility  about  them  which 
she  had  obtained  in  the  fiunily  of  her  patroness,  annoyed 
her  less  by  their  fll-conoealed  admiration,  while  they  grati- 
fied her  by  the  respect  which,  she  was  &in  to  think,  they 
paid  her  on  account  of  her  father  ;  but  which,  in  truth,  was 
more  to  be  attributed  to  her  own  modest,  but  spirited  de- 
pottment,  than  to  any  deference  for  the  worthy  sergeant. 

Acquaintances  made  in  a  forest,  or  in  any  drcumstances 
of  unusual  excitement,  soon  attain  their  limits.  Mabel 
found  one  week's  residence  at  Oswego  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine her  as  to  those  with  whom  she  might  be  intimate,  and 
those  whom  she  ought  to  avoid.  The  sort  of  neutral  posi- 
tion occupied  by  her  Either,  who  was  not  an  officer  while  he 
was  so  much  more  than  a  common  soldier,  by  keeping  her 
aloof  from  the  two  great  classes  of  military  life,  lessened 
the  number  of  those  whom  she  was  compelled  to  know,  and 
made  the  duty  of  decision  comparatively  easy.  Still,  she 
soon  discovered  that  there  were  a  few,  even  among  those 
that  could  aspire  to  a  seat  at  the  commandant's  tab^,  who 
were  disposed  to  overlook  the  halbert,  for  the  novelty  of  a 
well  turned  figure,  and  of  a  pretty,  winning  feoe ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  firi^two  or  three  days,  she  had  admirers 
even  among  the  gentlemen.     The  quartermaster,  in  partio- 
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Hlar,  a  middle-aged  soldier,  who  had  more  than  once  tried 
the  blessings  of  matrimony,  but  was  now  a  widower,  was 
evidenUy  disposed  to  increase  his  intimacy  with  the  ser- 
geant,  though  their  duties  often  brought  them  together ;  and 
the  youngsters  among  his  messmates  did  not  ML  to  note 
that  this  man  of  method,  who  was  a  Scotsman  of  the  name 
of  Muir,  was  much  mp?e  firequeiil  in  his  visits  to  the  quai^ 
ters  of  his  subordinate  than  had  formerly  been  his  wont. 
A  laugh,  or  a  joke)  in  honor  of.  tJbte  f^  sergeant's  daughter," 
however,  limited  thdr  strictures;  though  ^* Mabel  Dun- 
ham "  was  soon  a  toast  that  even  the  ensign  or  the  lieuten- 
ant did  not  disdain  to  give. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  Duncan  of  Lundie  sent  for  Ser- 
geant Dunham  alter  evening  roll-call,  on  business  of  a  na- 
ture that,  it  was  understood,  required  a  personal  conference* 
The  old  veteraii  dwelt  in  a, movable  hut,  which,  being  placed 
on  trucks,  he  coti^d  order  to  be  wheeled  about  at  pleasure, 
sometimes  living  in  Qne  part  of  the  area  within  the  fbrt|  and 
sometimes  in  another.^  On  the  present  occasion,  he  bad 
made  a  halt  near  Uie  centre,  and  there  he  was  found  by  his 
subordinate,  who  was  admitted  to  his  presence  without  any 
delay,  or  dancing  attendance  in  an  antechamber.  In  point 
of  &ct,  tliere  was  very  little  difiference  in  the  quality  of  the 
aoconunodationfi  given  to  the  officers  and  those  allowed  to 
the  men,  the  former  being  merely  granted  the  most  rpom^ 
and  Mabel  and  her  &kther  were  lodged  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
aa  well  as  the  commandant  of  the  place  himself* 

><  Walk  \si^  sergeanty  walk  in,  my  good  &iend,"  said  old 
Lundifiy  heartily)  as  his  inferior  stood  in  a  respectful  attitude 
at  the  door  of  a  sort  of  library  and  bedroom  into  which  he 
had  been  u$hered ;  ^'  walk  in,  and  take  a  seat  on  that  stool. 
I  have  66nt  for  you,  man,  to.  discuss  anything  but  rosters 
and  pay-rolls  this  evening.  It  is  now  many  years  since  we 
have  been  comrades,  and  ^  auld  lang  syne '  should  count  for 
soiaethJDQg,  even  between  a  major  and  his  orderly,  a  Scot  and 
a  Yankee*  Sit  ye  ^own,  man,  and  just  put  yourself  at  your 
ease.    It  has  been  a  fine  day^  sergeant  ?  " 

1  TUb  clrcomstance  -&  a  rtol  Incident  taken  from  the  Jmartcon  Xocly  of 
MtB.  Qraat,  of  liSggBii.    See  Appendix,  JNote  I. 
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^  It  has  indeed,  MajiMr  Donoan/'  retamed  the  odier,  who, 
thoQgfa  he  oomplied  so  far  as  to  take  the  seat,  was  much  too 
practiced  not  to  understaDd  the  d^ree  of  respect  it  was  neo- 
essary  to  nHdntain  ia-  his  mamier ;  '^  a  very  fine  day,  sir,  it 
has  been,  and  -we  may  kok  for  more  d  them,  at  this  sea- 
syn." 

^  I  faofNS  80,  with  aU  ftiy  heart.  The  crops  look  well,  as 
it  is,  man,  and  you'll  be  findiDg  that  the  55th  oaake  almost 
as  good  farmers  as  mlitois.  I  iie?^  saw  belter  potatoes  in 
Scotland,  than  we  are  likety  to'  have  in  that  new  patdh  of 
onrs." 

*^  Tb!9j  promise  a  good  jield,  Major  Dmoioan,  and  in  that 
light  a  mote  comfortable  winter  tlum  the  last" 

^  life  is  progressive^  sergeant^  in  its  comforts*  as  well  as 
in  its  need  of  thenu  We  glow  old,  and  I  begin  to  think  it 
time  to  redre  and  settle  in  life.  I  fed  that  my  working 
days  are  neariy  oYer«" 

^  The  king,  God  bless  him,  m,  has  much  good  service  in 
your  honor,  ytet" 

^  It  may  be  so.  Sergeant  Dunham,  especially  if  he  should 
•happen  to  have  a^  spai«  lievtenant-ooloneli^  left." 

^  Tlie  55th  will  be  bonded  the  day  tfaoiA  dommissioii  is 
given  to-  Dirocan  of  Xiwodie,  sir.'' 

^  And  Doncan  of  Landie  wiU  be  honored  the  day  he  re- 
ceives it.  Bnti  sergeant,  if  you  have  never  had  a  lieutenant- 
•colondoy,  yon  hav«  had  a  good  wifo,  and  that  is  the  next 
thing  to  rank,  in  making  a  man  hmp/pyJ' 

^  I  have  bem  maiiried,  Major  Duncan ;  but  it  is  now  a 
long  time  snice  I  have  had  no  drawback  otti  the  love  I  bear 
his  Majesty  and  my  dnty.'^ 

^  What,  man,  not  even  the  love  you  bear  that  activia,  Ut- 
ile, fouDd4imbed,  roisy'-cheeked  daughter,  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  fort^  diese  last  few  days  I  Got  npon  you,  sergeant  I 
old  fellow  as  I  am,  I  could  sdmosi  love  that  little  lassie  n^- 
self,  and  send  the  lieutenantK>oIonelcy  to  Ihe  deviL'* 

^  We  siXL  know  whetiB  Major  Duncan's  heArt  is,  and  that 
is  in  Scodand,  where  a  beautiful  lady  is  ready  'and  willing 
to  make  him  happy  aa  soon  as  his  own  sense  of  duty  shall 
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^  Aye,  hope  is  ever  a  &r<-off  thing)  sergeaat,"  returned 
the  superior,  a  shade  of  melancholy  paasmg  oyer  his  hard 
Scottish  features  as  he  spoke ;  '<  and  bonny  Scotland  is  a 
faroff  country.  Well,  if  we  hare  no  heather  and  oatmeal  in 
this  region,  we  havte  vcniaon  for  the  killing  it ;  and  salmon 
as  plenty  as  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  Is  it  true,  sergeant, 
ihait  the  knen  complain  of  hanng  been  orer-Tenisoned  and 
over-pigeoned  of  late  ?  " 

^^  Not  for  some  weeks,  Major  Duncan,  for  nether  deer 
nor  birds  are  so  plenty  at  this  season  as  they  have  been. 
They  begin  to  throw  their  remarks  about  concerning  the 
salmon,  but  I  trust  we  shitil  get  through  the  summer  with- 
out any  serious  disturbance  on  the  score  of  food.  The 
Scotch  in  the  battalion  do,  indeed,  talk  more  than  is  pru- 
dent of  their  want  of  oatmeal,  grumbling  occasionally  of -our 
wheaten  bread.'' 

^  Ah !  that  is  human  nature,  sergeaot ;  pure  unadidtet^ 
ated  Scotlaah  human  nature.  A  cake,  man,  to  say  the 
truth,  is  an  agreeable  morsel,  and  I  often  see  the  time  wiken 
I  pine  for  a  bite  myself/' 

^  If  the  fedUng  gets  to  be  troublesome,  Mijor  Duncan,*-*- 
in  the  men  I  mean,  sir,  for  I  would  not  think  of  sa3r]ng  so 
disrespectful  a  thing  to  your  honor,  *^  but  if  the  men  ever 
pine  seriously  for  their  natural  food,  I  would  humbly  recom- 
mend that  some  oatmeal  be  imported,  or  prepared  in  this 
ix>imtry  for  them,  and  I  think  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it 
A  very  little  would  answer  for  a  cure,  sir." 

^  You  are  a  wi^  sergeant;  but  hang  me  if  I  am  sure 
yon  are  not  rigjht.  There  may  be  sweeter  things  in  this 
world,  after  all,  than  oatmeaL  You  have  a  sweet  daughter, 
Diinluan,  for  one."     . 

^  The  girl  is  like  her  mother.  Major  Duncan,  and  will 
pass  inspection,"  said  the  sergeant,  proudly.  ^  Neither  was 
brought  up  on  anything  better  than  good  American  flour. 
The  girl  will  pass  inspection,  sir." 

^  That  would  she,  111  answer  for  it.  Well,  I  may  as  well 
come  to  the  point  at  once,  man,  and  bring  up  my  reserve 
into  the  fcont  of  the  battle.  Here  is  Davy  Mnir,  the 
quartermaster,  is  disposed  to  make  your  daughter  his  wifo, 
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and  he  has  just  got  me  to  open  the  matter  to  you,  being 
fearful  of  compromitting  his  own  dignity;  and  I  may  as  well 
add,  that  half  the  youngsters  in  the  fort  toast  her,  and  talk 
of  her  from  morning  till  night*" 

^  She  is  mneh  honored,  sir,"  returned  the  father,  stiffly, 
^  but  I  trust  the  gentlemen  will  find  something  more  worthy 
of  them  to  talk  about,  ere  long*  I  hope  to  see  her  the  wife 
of  an  honest  man,  before  many  weeks,  sir." 

^  Yes,  Davy  is  an  honest  man,  and  that  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  all  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  I'm  think- 
ixig,  sergeant,"  returned  Lundie,  with  a  slight  smile.  <^  Well, 
then,  may  I  tell  the  Cupidnitricken  youth  that  the  matter  is 
as  good  as  settled  P  " 

^  I  thank  your  honor,  but  Mabel  is  betrothed  to  an- 
other." 

^  The  devil  she  isl  That  will  produce  a  stir  in  the  foirt; 
though  Tm  not  sorry  to  hear  it,  either,  for  to  be  frank  with 
you,  s^^eant,  Fm  no  great  admirer  of  unequal  nuitches." 

^  I  think  with  yomr  honor,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  my 
daughter  an  officers  lady.  If  die  can  get  as  high  as  her 
mother  was  before  her,  it  on^t  ta  saiUsfy  any  reasonable 
woman." 

^  And  may  I  ask,  sergeant,  who  is  the  lucky  man  that 
you  intend  to  call  son-in4aw  ?  " 

^  The  Pathfinder,  your  honor •" 
/  **  Pathfinder ! " 

^  The  same,  Major  Duncan ;  and  in  naming  him  to  you, 
I  give  you  his  whole  history*  No  one  is  better  known  on 
this  frontier,  than  my  honest,  brave,  true4iearted  friend." 

<^  All  that  is  true  ^ough ;  but  is  he,  aft^  all,  the  sort  of 
person  to  make  a  girl  of  twenty  happy  ?  " 

^  Why  not,  your  honor  ?  the  man  is  at  the  head  of  his 
calling.  There  is  no  other  guide,  or  scout,  connected  with 
the  army,  that  has  half  the  reputation  of  Pathfinder,  or  who 
deserves  to  have  it  half  as  well." 

^  Very  true,  sergeant;  but  is  the  reputation  of  a  scout 
exactly  the  sort  of  renown  to  captivate  a  girl's  fancy  ?  " 

^  Talking  of  girls'  fancies,  sir,  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
much  like  talkiug  of  a  recruit's  judgments     If  we  were  to 
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lake  the  moyements  of  the  awkward  squad,  sir,  as  a  guide> 
we  should  nerer  form  a  decent  line  in  battalion,  Majo^ 
Doncan/' 

"  But  your  daughter  has  nothing  awkward  about  her ;  for 
a  genteeler  girl,  of  her  class,  could  not  be  found  in  old  Albin 
itself.  Is  she  of  your  way  of  thinking,  in  this  matter?  — 
though  I  suppose  she  must  be,  as  you  say  she  is  betrothed." 

"  We  have  not  yet  conversed  on  the  subject,  your  honors 
but  I  consider  her  mind  as  good  as  made  up,  &om  several 
little  circumstances  that  might  be  named." 

"And  what  are  these  circumstances,  sergeant?*'  asked 
the  major,  who  began  to  feke  more  interest  than  he  had  at 
first  felt  in  the  subject.  "  I  confess  a  little  eunosity  to  learn 
something  about  a  woman's  mind,  being,  as  you  know,  a 
bachelor  myself." 

"  Why,  your  honor,  when  I  e^ak  of  the  Pathfinder  to 
the  girl,  she  always  looks  me  full  in  the  face;  chimed  in 
with  everything  I  say  in  his  favor,  and '  has  a  ftaok,  open 
way  with  her,  whidh  says  as  much  as  if  she  half  considered 
him^lready,  as  a  husband.^ 

^  Hum  I  and  i^ese  signs  yoti  think,  Dunham,  are  fSuthM 
tokens  of  your  daughter's  feelings  ?  " 

^  I  da,  your  honor,  for  4hej  strike  me  as  natural.  When 
I  find  a  man,  sir,  who  looks  me  full  in  the  face,  while  he 
praises  an  officer — for,  begging  your  honor's  pardon,  the 
men  will  sometimes  pass  their  strictures  on  their  betters  — 
sind.wheii  I  find  a  man  looking  me  in  the  eyes  as  he  praises 
his  captain,  I  always  set  it  do^ji  that  the  fellow  is  honest, 
and  means  what  be  says.^ 

"  Is  there  not  some  material  dilSference  in  the  age  of  the 
intended  bridegroom  and  that  of  his  pretty  brid^,  sergeant  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  Pathfinder  is  w^  advanced 
towards  forty,  and  Mabel  has  every  prospect  of  hairiness 
that  a  young  woman  can  derive  from  the  certainty  of  pos- 
sessing an  experienced  husband.  I  was  quite  forty  myself, 
your  honor,  when  I  married  her  mother.** 

"  But  will  your  daughter  be  as  likely  to  admire  a  green 
hunting-shirt,  such  as  that  our  worthy  guide  wears,  with  a 
fox-skin  cap,  -as  the  smart  uniform  of  the  55th  ?  ** 
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^  Perhaps  not,  but  ;  and  therefore  she  will  have  the  merit 
of  self-denial,  which  always  makes  a  young  woman  wiser 
and  better," 

<<  And  are  you  not  a£raid  that  she  may  be  lefl  a  widow 
while  still  a  young  woman  ?  What  between  wild  beasts  and 
wilder  sayages.  Pathfinder  may  be  said  to  carry  his  life  in 
hia  hand." 

"  *  Every  bullet  has  its  billet,'  Lundie,"  for  so  the  major 
was  fond  of  being  calledy  in  his  moments  of  condescension, 
and  when  not  engaged  in  military  affairs,  "  and  no  man  in 
the  55th  cam  call  himself  beyond,  or  above,  the  chances  of 
sadden  death.  In  that  particular,  Mabel  would  gain  nothing 
by  a  change.  -  Besides,  sir,  if  I  may  speak  freely  on  such  a 
sabject,  I  much  doubt  if  ever  Pathfinder  dies  in  battle,  or  by 
any  of  the  sadden  chances  of  the  wilderness." 

^  And  mhj  sOt  sergeant  ? "  asked  the  major»  looking  at 
his  inferior  with  the  sort  of  reverence  whidi  a  Scot  of  his 
day  was  more  apt  than  at  present  to  entertain  for  mysterious 
agencies.  ^  He  is  a  soldier,  so  £ir  as  danger  is  concemedi 
and  one  that  is  much  more  than  osually  exposed  ^  and,  being 
finee  of  hia  person,  why  should  he  expect  to  escape,  when 
others  do  not  ?  " 

^  I  do  not  believe,  your  honor,  that  the  Pathfinder  con- 
siders hia  own  chances  better  than  any  one's  else,  but  the 
man  will  never  die  by  a  bullet.  I  have  seen  him  so  often, 
handling  his  rifie  wi^  as  much  composure  as  if  it  were  a 
shepherd's  crook,  in  the  midst  of  the  heaviest  showers  of 
bullets,  and  under  so  many  extraordinary  circunostances^  that 
I  do  not  think  Providence  means  he  should  ever  fall  in  that 
manner.  And  yet,  if  there  be  a  man  in  his  Msjesty's  do- 
minions who  really  deserves  such  a  death,  it  is  Pathfinder ! " 

"  We  never  know,  sergeant,"  returned  Lundie,  with  a 
countenance  that  was  grave  with  thought,  "  and  the  less  ws 
say  about  it)  perhaps^  the  better.  But  will  your  daughter  — 
tiabel,  I  think  you  call  her  —  will  Mabel  be  as  willing  te 
accept  one,  who,  alter  all,  is  a  mere  hanger-on  of  the  army, 
as  to  take  one  from  the  service  itself?  There  is  no  hope 
of  promotion  for  the  guide,  sergeant ! " 

^  He  is  at   the  head  of  his  corps  already,  your  honor. 
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In  short,  Mabel  has  made  ap  her  mind  on  this  subject,  and, 
OS  your  honor  has  had  the  condescension  to  speak  to  me 
about  Mr.  Muir,  I  trust  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  say  that 
the  girl  is  as  good  as  biUeted  for  life." 

"Well,  well,  this  is  your  own  matter,  and  now — Ser- 
geant Dunham ! " 

"  Your  honor,"  said  the  other,  rising,  and  giving  the  cus- 
tomary salute. 

"  You  have  been  told  it  is  my  intention  to  send  you  down 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  for  the  next  month.  AU  the 
old  subalterns  have  had  their  tours  of  duty  in  that  quarter  — 
all  that  I  like  to  trust,  at  least  —  and  it  has,  at  length,  come 
to  your  turn.  Lieutenant  Muir,  it  is  true,  claims  his  right, 
but  being  quartermaster,  I  do  not  like  to  break  up  well- 
established  arrangements.     Are  the  men  drafted  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  ready,  your  honor.  The  draft  is  made, 
and  I  understood  that  the  canoe  which  got  in  last  night, 
brought  a  message,  to  say  that  the  party  dready  below  is 
looking  out  for  the  relief." 

"  It  did,  and  you  must  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  not 
to-morrow  night.  It  will  be  wise,  perhi^s,  to  sail  in  .the 
dark." 

"  So  Jasper  thinks.  Major  Duncan,  and  I  know  no  one 
more  to  be  depended  on,  in  such  an  affair,  than  young  Jasper 
Western." 

^  Young  Jasper  Eau-<louce  I  "  said  Lundie,  a  slight  smile 
gathering  around  his  usually  stem  mouth.  "  Will  that  lad 
be  of  your  party,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Your  honor  will  remember  that  the  Scud  never  quits 
port  without  him." 

"  True,  but  all  general  rules  have  their  exceptions.  Have 
I  not  seen  a  seafaring  person  about  the  fort  within  ihe  last 
few  days  ?  " 

"  No  doubt,  your  honor ;  it  is  Master  Cap,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  mine,  who  brought  my  daughter  from  below." 

"  Why  not  put  him  in  the  Scud  for  this  cruise,  sergeant, 
and  leave  Jasper  behind  ?  Your  brother-in-law  would  like 
the  variety  of  a  fresh-water  crmse,  and  you  would  enjoy 
more  of  his  company." 
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^  I  intended  to  ask  your  honor's  permission  to  take  him 
along,  but  he  must  go  as  a  volonteer.  Jasper  is  too  brave 
a  lad  to  be  turned  out  of  his  conunand  without  a  reason, 
Major  Duncan  ;  and  Tm  afraid  brother  Cap  despises  fresh 
water  too  much  to  do  duty  on  it." 

^  Quite  right,  sergeant,  and  I  leave  all  this  to  your  own 
discretion.  Eau-douce  must  retain  his  command,  on  second 
thoughts.  You  intend  that  Pathfinder  shall  also  be  of  the 
party  ?  ** 

"  If  your  honor  approves  of  it  There  will  be  service  for 
both  the  guides,  die  Indian  as  well  as  the  white  man." 

"  I  think  you  are  right  Well,  sergeant,  I  wish  you  good 
luck  in  the  enterprise ;  and  remember,  the  post  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  abandoned  when  your  command  is  withdrawn. 
It  will  have  done  its  work  by  that  time,  or  we  shall  have 
Mled  entirely,  and  it  is  too  ticklish  a  position  to  be  main- 
t^ed  unnecessarily.     You  can  retire." 

Sergeant  Dunham  gave  the  customary  salute,  turned  on 
his  heels  as  if  they  had  been  pivots,  and  had  got  the  door 
nearly  drawn-to  after  him,  when  he  was  suddenly  recalled. 

"I  had  forgotten,  sergeant,  the  younger  officers  have 
begged  for  a  shooting  match,  and  to-morrow  has  been  named 
for  the  day.  All  competitors  will  be  admitted,  and  the 
prizes  will  be  a  silver^mounted  powder-horn,  a  leathern  flask 
ditto,"  reading  fix>m  a  piece  of  paper,  "  as  I  see  by  the  pro- 
fe^ional  jargon  of  this  bill,  and  a  sOk  calash  for  a  lady. 
The  latter  is  to  enable  the  victor  to  show  his  gallantry,  by 
making  an  offering  of  it  to  her  he  best  loves." 

^  All  very  agreeable,  your  honor,  at  least  to  him  that 
succeeds,     la  the  Pathfinder  to  be  permitted  to  enter  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  well  see  how  he  can  be  excluded,  if  he  choose 
to  come  forward.  Latterly,  I  have  observed  that  he  takes 
no  share  in  these  sports,  probably  from  a  conviction  of  his 
own  unequaled  skill." 

"  That's  it,  Major  Duncan  ;  the  honest  fellow  knows  there 
is  not  a  man  on  the  frontier  who  can  equal  him,  and  he 
does  not  wish  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  others.  I  think  we 
niay  trust  to  his  delicacy  in  anytlung,  sir.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  as  well  to  let  him  have  his  own  way." 
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"  In  this  instance  we  must,  sergeant  Whether  he  will 
be  SU3  successful  in  all  others,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  wish 
you  good  evening,  Dunham." 

The  sergeant  now  withdrew,  leaving  Duncan  of  Lundie 
to  his  own  thoughts.  That  they  were  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable, was  to  be  inferred  from  the  smiles  which  occa- 
sionally covered  a  countenance  that  was  hard  and  martial  in 
its  usual  expression,  though  there  were  moments  in  which 
all  its  severe  sobriety  prevailed.  Half  an  hour  might  have 
passed,  when  a  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  a  direction 
to  enter.  A  middle-aged  man,  in  the  dress  of  an  officer, 
but  whose  uniform  wanted  the  usual  smartness  of  the  pro- 
fession, made  his  appearance,  and  was  saluted  as  ^'  Mr. 
Muir.*' 

"  I  have  come,  sir,  at  your  bidding,  to  know  my  fortune," 
said  the  quartermaster,  in  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  as  soon 
as  he  had  taken  the  seat  which  was  proffered  to  him.  ^  To 
say  the  truth  to  you.  Major  Duncan,  this  girl  is  making  as 
much  havoc  in  the  garrison  as  the  French  did  before  Ty ;  I 
never  witnessed  so  general  a  rout,  in  so  short  a  time ! " 

"  Surely,  Davy,  you  don't  mean  to  persuade  me  that  your 
young  and  unsophisticated  heart  is  in  such  a  flame,  after 
one  week's  ignition  I  Why,  man,  this  is  worse  than  the 
affair  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  said  the  heat  within  was  so 
intense  that  it  just  burnt  a  hole  through  your  own  precious 
body,  and  left  a  place  for  all  the  lassies  to  peer  'in  at,  to  see 
what  the  combustible  material  was  worth." 

"  Ye*ll  have  your  own  way,  Major  Duncan,  and  your 
father  and  mother  would  have  theirs  before  ye,  even  if  the 
enemy  were  in  the  camp.  I  see  nothing  so  extraordinar' 
in  young  people's  following  the  bent  of  their  inclinations 
and  wishes*' 

"  But  you've  followed  yours  so  often,  Davy,  that  I  should 
think,  by  this  time,  it  had  lost  the  edge  of  novelty.  Includ- 
ing that  informal  affiur  in  Scotland,  when  you  were  a  lad, 
you've  been  married  four  times  already." 

"  Only  three,  major,  as  I  hope  to  get  another  wife  I  Tre 
not  yet  had  my  number ;  no,  no  — only  three." 

^  I'm  thinking,  Davy,  you  don't  include  the  first  affidr  I 
mentioned  ;  that  in  which  there  was  no  paESon." 
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^  And  why  should  I,  nuyor  ?  The  courts  decided  that  it 
waa  no  marriage,  and  what  more  could  a  man  want !  The 
woman  took  advantage  of  a  slight  amorous  propensity,  that 
may  be  a  weakness  in  my  disposition,  perhaps,  and  inveigled 
me  into  a  contract  that  was  found  to  be  illegal." 

^^  If  I  remember  right,  Muir,  there  were  thought  to  be 
two  sides  to  that  question,  in  the  time  of  it  I " 

<<  It  would  be  but  an  indifferent  question,  my  dear  major, 
that  hadn't  two  sides  to  it ;  and  IVe  known  many  that  had 
three.  But  the  poor  woman's  dead,  and  there  was  no  issue, 
so  nothing  came  of  it,  after  all.  Then  I  was  particularly 
{m£5rtunate  with  my  second  wife  —  I  say  second,  ms^or, 
out  of  deference  to  you,  and  on  the  mere  supposition  that 
the  £r8t  was  a  marriage  at  ail  —  but  first  or  second,  I  was 
particularly  unfortunate  with  Jeannie  Graham,  who  died  in 
the  first  lusls'um,  leaving  neither  chick  nor  chiel  behind  her. 
I  do  think  if  Jeannie  had  survived  I  never  should  have 
turned  my  thoughts  towards  another  wife." 

^  But  as  she  did  not,  you  married  twice  after  her  death, 
and  are  desirous  of  doing  so  a  third  time." . 

^  The  truth  can  never  justly  be  gainsaid,  Major  Duncan, 
and  I  am  always  ready  to  a^vow  i^  I'm  thinking,  Lundie, 
you  are  melancholar',  this  fine  evening  ?  " 

^  N09  Muir,  not  melancholy  absolutely,  but  a  little 
thoughtful,  I  confess.  I  was  lookii^  back  to  my  boyish 
days,  when  I,  the  laird's  son,  and  you  the  parson's,  roamed 
about  our  native  hills,  happy  and  careless  boys,  taking  little 
heed  to  the  future ;  and  then  have  followed  some  thoughts, 
that  may  be  a  little  painful,  concerning  that  future,  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be." 

"  Surely,  Lundie,  ye  do  not  complain  of  your  portion  of 
it  ?  You've  risen  to  be  a  major,  and  will  soon  be  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, if  letteiv  tell  the  truth ;  while  I  am  just  one 
step  higher  than  when  your  honored  father  gave  me  my 
first  commission,  and  a  poor  deevil  of  a  quartermaster." 

"  And  the  four  wives  ?  " 

"  Three,  Lundie ;  three  only  that  were  legal,  even  under 
oor  own  liberal  and  sanctified  laws." 

"Well,  then,  let  it  be  three.     Ye  know,  Davy,"  said 
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Maj(»r  Duncan,  insensibly  dropping  into  the  pronnndation 
and  dialect  of  his  jouth,  as  is  mnch  the  practice  wiHi 
educated  Scotchmen,  as  they  warm  with  a  subject  that  comes 
near  the  heart,  "ye  know,  Davy,. that  my  own  choice  iias 
]ong  been  made,  and  in  how  anxious  and  hope-wearied  a 
manner  I've  waited  for  that  happy  hour  when  I  can  call  the 
woman  I've  so  long  loved  a  wife  ^  and  here  have  you  with- 
out fortune,  name,  birth,  or  merit  —  I  mean  particular 
merit"  — 

^  Na,  na ;  dinna  say  that,  Lundie  —  the  Muirs  are  of 
gude  bluid." 

"  Well,  then,  without  aught  but  bluid  yeVe  wived  four 
times"  — 

^'I  tall  ye  but  thrice,  Lundie.  Ye'll  weaken  auld  Mend- 
ship  if  ye  call  it  four." 

^  Put  it  at  ye'r  own  number,  Davy,  and  if  s  far  more 
than  ye'r  share.  Our  lives  have  been  very  different  on  the 
score  of  matrimony,  at  least ;  you  must  allow  that,  my  old 
friend." 

"  And  which  do  you  think  has  been  the  gainer,  major, 
speaking  as  frankly  the'gither  as  we  did  when  lads." 

''  Nay,  Tve  nothing  to  conoeaL  My  days  have  passed  in 
hope  deferred,  while  yours  have  passed  in  "  — 

^  Not  in  hope  realized,  I  give  you  mine  honor.  Major 
Duncan,"  interrupted  the  quartermaster.  <<£ach  new 
experiment  I  have  thought  might  prove  an  advantage,  but 
disappointment  seems  the  lot  of  man !  Ah  !  this  is  a  vain 
world  of  ours,  Lundie,  it  must  be  owned ;  and  in  nothing 
vainer  than  in  matrimony." 

"  And  yet  you  are  ready  to  put  your  neck  into  the  noose 
for  the  fifth  time  ?  " 

"  I  desire  to  say  it  will  be  but  the  fourth,  Major  Duncan," 
said  the  quartermaster  positively ;  then  instantly  dianging 
the  expression  of  his  face  to  one  of  boyish  rapture,  he 
added,  —  ^  But  this  Mabel  Dunham  is  a  rara  avis !  Our 
Scotch  lassies  are  &ir  and  pleasant,  but  it  must  be  owned 
these  colonials  are  of  surpassing  comeliness." 

"  You  will  do  well  to  recollect  your  commission  and 
blood,  Davy  ;  I  believe  all  four  of  your  wives  "  —  .* 


\ 
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^  I  wish,  my  dear  Lundi^.  je*d  be  more  accurate  in  jour 
arithmetic ;  three  times  one  make  three." 

"All  three,  then  —  were  what  might  be  termed  gentle- 
women." 

^  That's  just  it,  major.  Three  were  gentlewomen,  as  yon 
say,  and  the  connections  were  suitable." 

^And  the  foorth,  being  the  daughter  of  my  fiither^s 
gardener,  the  connection  was  nnsoitable.  But  have  you  no 
^that  marryiDg  the  child  of  a  non^n>mi88ioned  officer 
who  is  in  the  same  corps  with  yourself,  will  haiye  the  effect 
to  lessen  your  consequence  in  the  regiment  ?  " 

^That's  just  been  my  weakness  thrdugh  life,  Major 
Duncan ;  for  IVe  always  married  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. Every  man  has  his  besetting  sin,  and  matrimony, 
I  fear,  is  mine.  And  now  that  we  have  discussed  what  may 
be  called  the  principles  of  the  connection,  I  will  just  ask  if 
you  did  me  the  &yor  to  speak  to  the  sergeant  on  the  trifling 
affair?" 

"  I  did,  David,  and  am  sorry  to  say  for  your  hopes  that  I 
see  no  great  chance  of  your  succeeding." 

"Not  succeeding  I  An  oflker,  and  a  quartermaster  into 
the  bargain,  and  not  succeed  with  a  sergeant's  daughter  ! " 

"  It's  just  that,  Davy." 

"  And  why  not,  Lundie  ?-—  will  yon  have  the  goodness 
to  answer  just  that  ?  " 

"The  girl  is  betrothed.  Hand  plighted,  word  passed, 
love  pledged  — •  no,  hang  me  if  I  believe  that  either ;  but 
she  is  betrothed." 

"Well,  that's  an  obstacle,  it  must  be  avowed,  major; 
though  it  counts  for  little  if  the  heart  is  free." 

"  Quite  true ;  and  I  think  it  probable  the  heart  is  free  in 
this  case,  for  the  intended  husband  appears  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  &ther  rather  than  of  the  daughter." 

"And  who  may  it  be,  major?"  asked  the  quartermas- 
ter, who  viewed  the  whole  matter  with  the  philosophy  and 
coolness  that  are  acquired  by  use.  "  I  do  not  recollect  any 
plausible  suitor  that  is  likely  to  stand  in  my  way.*' 

"  No,  f/ou  are  the  only  plaimble  suitor  on  the  frontier, 
Davy.   .  The  happy  man  is  Pathfinder." 
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*    **  Pathfliider,  Major  Duncan  ?  " 

"  No  more,  nor  any  less,  DaTid  Muir.  Pathfinder  is  tbe 
man ;  but  it  may  relieve  your  jealousy  a  little  to  know  that, 
in  my  judgment  at  least,  it  is  a  match  of  the  fitther's,  rather 
than  of  the  daughter's  seeking." 

'<  I  thought  as  much  1 "  exclaimed  the  quartermaster, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  like  one  who  felt  relieved;  "^it's 
qaite  im]possible,  thai  with  my  experience  in  human  na- 
ture "  — 

"  Particolarlj*%u-woman*s  nature,  David  I " 

**  Ye  will  have  ye'r  joke,  Lundie,  let  who  will  m^Bkr  I 
But  I  did  not  think  it  possible  I  could  be  deceived  as  to  the 
young  woman's  iucliuatiokis,  which  I  KhiBk  I  may  boldly 
pronounce  to  be  altogether  above  the  condition  of  Path- 
finder. As  for  the  individual  himself  *^  why,  time  will 
show." 

^  Now,  tell  me  frankly,  Davy  Muir,"  sftid  Lundie,  stop- 
ping short  in  his  walk,  and  looking  the  other  earnestly  in 
the  face,  with  a  comical  expression  of  sutprise,  that  ren- 
dered the  veteran's  countenance  ridiculously  earnest,  ^do 
you  really  suppose  a  girl  like  the  daughter  of  Sergeant 
Dunham  can  take  a  serious  &ncy  to  a  man  of  your  years, 
and  appearance,  and  experience,  I  might  add  P  " 

^  Hout,  awa',  iJuiidie,  ye  dinna  know  the  sax,  and  that's 
the  reason  ye'r  unmarried  in  ye'r  forty-fifUi  year.  It's  a 
JPearfn'  time  ye've  been  a  bachelor,  lUajor  I " 

"  And  what  may  be  pour  age,  Lieutenant  Muir,  if  I  may 
presume  to  ask  so  delicate  a  question  ?  " 

*^  Forty-seven ;  TU  no  deny  it,  Lundie ;  And  if  I  get  Ma- 
bel, there'll  be  just  a  wife  for  every  twa  lustrums !  But  I 
didna  think  Sergeant  Dunham  would  be  so  humble-minded, 
as  to  dream  of  giving  that  sweet  lass  of  his  to  one  like  the 
Pathfinder ! " 

^  There's  no  dream  about  it,  Davy ;  the  man  is  as  serious 
as  a  soldier  about  to  be  fiogged." 

^  Well,  well,  major,  we  are  auld  friends,"— r  both  ran  into 
the  Scotch,  or  avoided  it,  as  they  approached  or  drew  away 
firom  their  younger  days,  in  the  dialogue,  —  ^  and  ought  to 
know  how  to  take  and  give  a  joke,  off 'duty.     It  is  possible 
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the  worihy  man  has  not  understood  my  hints,  or  he 
would  hare  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  dilTerenee  be- 
tween an  officer's  consort  and  a  guide's  woman  is  as  vast  as 
that  between  the  antiquity  of  Scotland  and  the  antiquity  of 
America.     Pm  auld  bluid,  too,  Lundie." 

^  Take  my  word  for  it,  Davy,  your  antiquity  will  do  you 
no  good,  in  this  afiSiir ;  and  as  for  your  blood,  it  is  not  older 
than  your  bones.  Well,  well,  man,  ye  know  the  sergeant's 
answer,  and  so  yoa  pereeive  that  my  influence,  on  which 
you  counted  so  much,  can  do  naught  for  ^  Let  us  take  a 
glass  the'gither,  Davy,  for  auld  aequaintajt^'  sake,  and  then 
ye'U  be  doing  well  to  remember  the  party  that  marches  the 
morrow,  and  to  forget  M^iiel  Dunham  as  fast  as  eter  you 
can." 

<<  Ah !  major,  I  have  always  found  it  easier  to  forget  a 
wife  than  to  forget  a  sweetheart !  When  a  ooople  are  fairly 
married,  all  is  settled  but  the  death,  as  one  nu^  say,  which 
must  finaDy  part  us  all ;  and  it  seems  to  me  awfti'  irrerer- 
ent  to  distucb  the  departed  ;  whereas,  there  is  so  much  anx- 
iety, and  hope,  and  felicity,  in  expectation  like,  with  the  las- 
sie, that  it  keeps  thought  alive." 

'^  That  18  just  my  idea  of  your  situation,  Davy,  for  I 
never  supposed  you  expected  any  more  felicity  with  either 
of  your  wives.  Now,  Tve  heard  of  fellows  who  were  so 
stupid  as  to  look  forward  to  happiness  with  their  wives,  even 
beyond  the  grave.  I  drink'  to  your  soeoess,  or  to  your 
speedy  recovery  from  this  attack,  lieutenant ;  and  I  admon- 
ish you  to  be  more  cautious  in  future,  as  some  of  these  vio- 
lent cases  may  yet  carry  you  off." 

^  Many  thanks,  dear  major  ;  and  a  speedy  termination  to 
an  old  courtship,  of  which  I  know  samethio^.  This  is  real 
Ninountain-dew,  Lundie,  and  it  warms  the  heart  like  a  gleam 
of  bonny  Scotland.  As  for  the  men  you've  just  mentioned, 
they  could  have  had  but  one  wife  apiece,  for  where  there 
%re  several,  the  deeds  of  the  W(«ien  themselves  may  carry 
tb^n  d^erent  ways.  I  think  a  reasonable  husband  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  passing  his  allotted  time  with  any  par- 
ticular wife,  in  this  world,  and  not  to  go  about  moping  for 
things  unattainable.     Fm  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Major 
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icaiiy  for  this  and  all  jour  other  acts  of  friendship ;  and 
if  yon  could  but  add  another,  I  should  think  jou  had  not 
altogether  forgotten  the  playfellow  of  your  boyhood." 

<'  Well,  Davy,  if  the  request  be  reasonable,  and  such  as  a 
superior  ought  to  grant,  out  with  it,  man." 

<^  If  ye  could  only  oontrive  a  little  service  for  zne  down 
among  the  Thousand  Isles  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  I  think  this 
matter  might  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
Just  remember,  Lundie,  the  lassie  is  the  only  marriageable 
white  female  on  this  froatier ! " 

^  There  is  always  duty  for  one  in  your  line  at  a  post, 
however  small ;  but  this  below  can  be  done  by  the  sergeant 
as  well  as  by  the  quartermaster  general,  and  better  too." 

"  But  not  better  than  by  a  regimental  officer.  There  is 
great  waste,  in  common,  among  the  orderCes." 

^  rU  think  of<  it,  Muir,"  said  the  major,  laughiog,  ^  and 
yon  shall  have  my  answer  in  the  morning.  Here  will  be  a 
fine  occasion,  man,  the  morrow,  to  show  yourself  off  before 
the  lady ;  you  are  expert  with  the  rifle,  and  prizes  are  to 
be  won.  Make  up  your  mind  to  display  your  skill,  and 
who  knows  what  may  yet  happen  before  the  Scud  sails." 

^^Pm  thinking  most  of  the  young  men  will  try  their 
hands  in  this  sport,  major  ?  " 

<^That  will  they,  and  some  of  the  old  ones,  too,  if^yon 
appear.  To  keep  you  in  countenance  FU  try  a  shot  or 
two  myself,  Davy ;  and  you  know  I  have  some  name  that 
way." 

''  It  might,  indeed,  do  good !  The  female  heart.  Major 
Duncan,  is  susceptible  in  many  different  modes,  and  some- 
times in  a  way  that  the  rules  of  philosophy  might  reject. 
Some  require  a  suitor  to  sit  down  before  them,  as  it  might 
be,  in  a  regular  siege,  and  only  capitulate  when  the  plag^^ 
can  hold  out  no  longer ;  others  again  like  to  be  carried  by 
storm ;  while  there  are  hussies  who  can  only  be  caught  by 
leading  them  into  an  ambush.  The  former  is  the  most 
creditable  and  officer-like  process,  perhaps ;  but  I  must  say  I 
think  the  last  the  most  pleasing." 

^  An  opinion  formed  from  experience,  out  of  all  queation 
And  what  of  the  storming  parties  ?  " 
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*<  They  may  do  for  younger  men,  Lundie,"  returned  the 
quartermaster,  rising  and  winking,  a  liberty  that  he  often 
took  with  his  commanding  officer  on  the  score  of  a  long 
intimacy  ;  ^  every  period  of  life  has  its  necessities,  and  at 
forty-seven  it's  just  as  well  to  trust  a  little  to  the  head.  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  ev^  Major  Duncan,  and  freedom 
from  gout,  with  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep." 

^  The  same  to  yourself,  Mr.  Muir,  with  many  thanks. 
Remember  the  passagfe  of  arms  for  the  morrow." 

The  qoarterZt^  withdrew,  leavins  Lnndie  m  hk 
library  to  reflect  on  what  had  just  passed.  Use  had  so 
accustomed  Major  Ehmcan  to  Lieutenant  Muir  and  all  his 
traits  and  hunwrs,  ^^ihat  the  conduct  of  the  latter  did  not 
strike  the  former  with  the  same  force  as  it  will  probably 
strike  the  reader.  In  truth,  while  all  men  act  under  one 
common  law  that  is  termed  naturey  the  viarieties  in  their 
dispodtioiu,  modes  of  judging  feeliagft,  and  BelfithneiSy  are 
infiiiita 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Gompd  the  hswke  to  sit  that  ii  tmtnsnn'd, 
Or  nuikethe  hound,,  untani^t,  to  dnw  the  d6Me, 
Or  bring  the  free  against  bis  wiU  in  band, 
Or  move  the  sad  a  pleasant  tale  to  heere, 
Your  time  is  lost,  find  70a  no  whit  the  neefe! 
JSb  love  ne  learofis,  of  force  the  boart  jto  1(qH  : 
She  serves  but  those  that  feel  sweet  &ncies^  fit. 

MtRROH  FOR  SiAGlSTRATBg. 

It  10  .not  oikea:  that  hope  is  rewarded  by  fmitioii  ai 
oompletdlj  aa  the  wifihes  of  the  jaung  mem  of  tbe  gankon 
were  met  by  the  state  of  the  weather  on  the  siiooeeding  daj. 
It  may  be  no  more  than  the  ordinary  waywardness  of  man, 
but  the  Americans  are  a  little  accustomed  to  taking  pride 
in  things  that  the  means  of  intelligent  comparisons  would 
probably  show  were,  in  reality,  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
while  they  overlook  or  undervalue  advantages  that  place 
them  certainly  on  a  level  with,  if  not  above,  most  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  Among  the  latter  is  the  climate,  which, 
as  a  whole,  though  &r  from  perfect,  is  infinitely  more 
agreeable,  and  quite  as  healthy  as  those  of  most  of  the 
countries  which  are  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of  it 

The  heats  of  summer  were  little  felt  at  Oswego,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  writing ;  for  the  shade  of  the  forest, 
added  to  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  lake,  so  far  re- 
duced the  influence  of  the  sun,  as  to  render  the  nights 
always  cool,  and  the  days  seldom  oppressive. 

It  was  now  September,  a  month  in  which  the  strong 
gales  of  the  coast  often  appear  to  force  themselves  across 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  inland 
sailor  sometimes  ^eels  that  genial  influence  which  charac- 
terizes the  winds  of  the  ocean;  invigorating  his  frame* 
cheering  his  spirits,  ^and  arousing  his  moral  force.  Such  a 
day  was  that  on  which  the  garrison  of  Oswego  assembled, 
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to   witness  what  its  oommander  had  joonlarlj  called   a 
^passage  of  arms."     Limdie  was  a  scholar,   in-  milititi^ 
matters  at  least,  and  it  was  one  of  his  sources  of  honest 
pride  to  direct  the  reading  and  thoughts  of  the  young  men 
under  his  orders,  to  the   more  intellectual  parts   of  their 
profession.     For  one  in  his  situatidto,  his  library  was  both 
good  and  extensiTie,  and  its  books  were  freely  lent  to  all 
who  desired  to  use  them.     Among  other  whims  that  had 
found  their  way  /into  the  garrison,  through  these  means, 
was  a  relish  for  the  sort  of  amusement  in  which  it  was  now 
about  to  indulge ;  and  araund  whi^  some  chronicles  of  the 
days  of  cfairalry  had  induced  them  to  throw  a  parade  and 
romance^  that  were  tM>t  unsuited  to  the  diaraoters  and  habits 
of  soldiers,  or  to  the  insulated  and  wild  post  occupied  by 
this  particular  garrison.     While  so  earnestly  bent  on  pleas- 
ure, however,  they  cm  whom  that  duty  devolyed  did  not  neg- 
lect the  safety  of  the  garrison.     One  standing  on  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fort,  and  gazing  on  the  waste  of  glittering  water 
that  bounded  the  Tiew  all  tlimg  the  northern  horizon,  and 
on  the  slumbering  and  seemingly  boundless  forest,  that  filled 
the  other  half  of  the  panorama,  would  have  fanded  the  spot 
the  very  abode  of  peacefblness  and  security ;  but  Duncan . 
of  Lundie  too  well  knew  that  the  woods   might  at   any 
moment  giTe  up  tib^  hundreds,  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  fort  and  all  it  contained,  and  that  even  the  treacherous 
lake  offered  a  highway  of  easy  approach,  by  which  his  more 
civilized  and  scarcely  less  wily  ioe»,  the  French,  could  come 
upon  him  at  an  unwelcome  and  unguarded  nKNnent.   Parties 
were  sent   out,  under  old  and  vigilant  officers,  men  who 
cared  little  for  the  sports  of  the  day,  to  scour  the  forest ; 
and  one   entire  company  held  the  Ibrt,  under  arms,  with 
orders  to  maintain  a  vigilance  as  strict  as  if  an  enemy  of 
superior  force  was  known  to  be  near.     With  these  precau- 
tionSj   the   remainder  of  the  officers  and  men  abandoned 
thsmselves,  without   apprehension,  to  the  business  of  the 
momtng. 

The  spot  selected  for  the  sports  was  a  sort  of  esplanade, 
a  little  west  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the 
lake.     It  had  been  cleared  of  its  trees  and  stumps,  that  it 
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might  answer  the  purpose  of  a  parade  ground,  as  it  pos« 
sessed  the  advantages  of  haying  its  rear  protected  by  the 
water,  and  one  of  its  fUinks  by  the  works.  Men  drilling  on 
it. could  be  attacked,  consequently,  on  two  sides  only;  and 
as  the  cleared  space  beyond  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  west 
and  south,  was  large,  any  assailants  would  be  compelled  to 
quit  the  cover  of  the  woods,  before  they  could  make  an 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  render  them  dangerous. 

Although  the  regular  arms  of  the  raiment  were  muskets, 
some  fifty  rifles  were  produced  on  the  present  occasion. 
Every  officer  had  one,  as  a  part  of  his  private  provision  for 
amusement ;  makj  belcmged  to  the  scouts  and  friendly 
Indians,  of  whom  more  ot  less  were  always  hanging  about 
the  fort ;  and  there  was  a  public  provision  of  them,  for  the 
use  of  those  who  followed  the  game  with  the  eoicpress  object 
of  obtaining  supplies.  Among  those  who  carried  the' 
weapon,  were  some  five  or  six,  who  had  reputations  for 
knowing  how  to  use  it  particularly  well — so  well,  indeed, 
as  to  have  given  them  a  odlebrity  on  the  frontier ;  twice 
that  number  who  were  believed  to  be  much  better  than 
common ;  and  many  who  would  have  beai  thought  expert, 
in  almost  any  situation,  but  the  precise  one.  in  which  they 
now  happened  to  be  placed. 

The  distance  was  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  weapon  was 
to  be  used  without  a  rest ;  the  target,  a  board,  with  the 
customary  cirGaLar  lines  in  white  paint,  having  the  bull's- 
eye  in  the  centre.  The  first  trials  in  skill  commenced  with 
challenges  among  the  more  ignoble  of  the  competitors,  to 
display  their  steadiness  and  dexterity  in  idle  competition. 
None  but  the  common  men  engaged  in  this  strife,  which 
had  little  to  interest  the  spectators,  among  whom  no  officer 
had  yet  appeared. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  were  Scotch,  the  regiment  having 
been  raised  at  Stirling  and  its  vicinity,  not  many  years 
before ;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Sergeant  Dunham,  many 
Americans  had  joined  it,  since  its  arrival  in  the  colonies. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  provinciab  were  generally  the 
most  expert  marksmen ;  and  after  a  desultory  trial  of  half 
an  hour,  it  was  necessarily  conceded,  that  a  youth,  who  had 
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been  bom  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  who,  ooming  of 
Datch  extraction,  bore  the  euphoniooa  name  of  Van  Yalk* 
enbnrg,  bat  \ia8  £uniliarly  called  FoUock,  was  the  most 
expert  of  all  who  had  y^t  tried  their  skill.  It  was  just  as 
this  opinion  prevailed,  Uiat  the  oldest  captain,  aooompaoied 
by  most  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  fort,  appeared 
on  the  parade.  A  train  of  some  twenty  females  of  humbler 
condition  followed,  among  whom  was  seen  the  well-turned 
form,  inidligent,  blooming,  animated  countenance,  and  neat, 
becoming  attire  of  Mabel  Dunham. 

Of  females  who  were  officially  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  ladies,  there  wefe  but  three  in  the  fort,  all  of 
whom  were  officers'  wives ;  staid  matronly  women,  with  the 
sin^lidty  of  the  habits  of  middle  life  singularly  mixed  in 
their  deportmmt  with  their  notions  of  professional  superior- 
ity, the  rights  and  duties  of  caste,  and  the  etiquette  of  rank. 
The  other  women  were  the  wives  of  non-<x)mnussioned 
officers  and  privates ;  Mabel  being  strictly,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  quartermaster^  the  only  reaJ  candidate  for 
matrimony  among  her  sex.  There  ^ere  a  doaen  other  girls, 
it  is  true,  but  tliey  were  still  classed  among  the  children, 
none  of  tiiem  bek^  yet  of  an  age  to  elevate  them  into  ob- 
jects of  legitimate  admiration. 

Some  little  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  proper  re- 
ception of  lihe  females,  who  were  placed  on  a  low  staging 
of  planks,  near  the  immediate  bank  of  the  lake.  In  this 
vicinity  the  prizes  were  suspended  from  a  post.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  reserve  the  front  seat  of  the  stage  for  the  three 
ladies  and  their  children  ;  while  Mabel,  and  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  ncm-oommissioned  officers  of  the  regiment,  oc- 
cupied the  second.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  pri- 
vates were  huddled  together  in  the  jcear,  some  standing,  and 
some  sitting,  as  they  could  find  room.  Mabel,  who  had 
already  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  the  officers'  wives, 
00  the  footing  of  an  humble  companion,  was  a  good  deal 
noticed  by  the  ladies  in  front,  who  had  a  proper  appreda- 
tion  of  modest  self-respect  and  gentle  refinement,  though 
they  were  aU  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  rank,  more  par- 

tkidarly  in  a  garrison. 
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As  soon  AS  this  important  portion  of  the  jspectatois  had 
got  into  their  places,  Londie  gave  orders  for  the  trial  of 
skill  to  proceed,  in  the  manner  that  had  been  prescribed  in 
his  previous  orders.  Some  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  marks- 
men of  the  garrison  now  took  possession  of  the  stand,  and 
began  to  fire  in  saccession.  Among  them  were  officers  and 
men  indiscriimnatelj  placed^  nor  were  the  casual  visitors  in 
the  fort  excluded  from  the  competition.  As  might  have  been 
expected  of  men  whose  amusements  and  oomfortal^  sub- 
sistence equally  depended  on  skill  in  the  use  of  their  weap* 
ons,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  were  all  sufficiently  expert 
to  hit  the  bull's-eye,  or  the  white  spot  m  the  centre  of  the 
target.  Others,  who  succeeded  them,  it  is  true,  were  leas 
sure,  their  bullets  striking  in  the  different  circles  that  sur* 
rounded  the  centre  of  the  target,  without  touching  it. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  day,  none  could  pirooeed  to 
the  second  trial  who  had  fiuled  in  the  first ;  and  the  adju- 
tant of  the  place,  who  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Otr 
marshal  of  the  day,  called  upon  the  suooessful  adventareni 
by  name,  to  get  ready  ^r  the  next  efibrt,  while  he  gave  no* 
tice  that  ihose  who  failed  to  present  lii^nselves  for  the 
shot  at  the  boU's^ye  would  neoMsariiy  be  excluded  from  all 
the  higher  trials.  Just  at  this  moment,  Lundie,  the  quar- 
termaster, and  Jasper  Eau-douce  appeared  in  the  group  at 
the  stand,  while  the  Pathfinder  walked  leisurely  on  the 
ground,  without  his  beloved  rifie ;  for  him,  a  measure  so 
unusual  as  to  be  understood  by  all  present  as  a  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  himself  a  competitor  for  the  honors  of 
the  day.  All  made  way  for  Major  Duncan,  who,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  standi  in  a  good4iumored  way  took  his  station, 
leveled  his  rifie  carelessly,  and  fired.  The  bullet  missed 
the  required  mark  by  several  inches. 

^  Major  Dqiean  is  excluded  from  the  other  trials  I  **  pro- 
claimed tllchE^jutant,  in  a  voice  so  strong  and  confident,  that 
all  the  elder  officers  and  the  sergeants  well  understood  that 
this  failure  was  preconcerted,  while  the  younger  gentlemen 
and  the  privates  felt  new  encouragement  to  proceed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evident  impartiality  with  which  the  laws  of  the 
sports  were  administered,  nothing  being  so  attraotiFe  to  the 
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onsophisticated  as  the  appearance  of  rigoroufl  Jtisdce,  and 
Qothing  80  i:are  as  its  actual  administration. 

"  Now,  Master  Eau-douce,  comes  your  turn,"  said  Muir, 
^  and  if  joa  do  not  beat  the  major,  I  shall  say  that  your 
hand  is  better  skilled  with  the  oar  than  with  the  rifle." 

Jar^l>er's  handsome  fiioe  flushed,  he  stepped  upon  the  stand, 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Mabel,  whose  pretty  form  he  ascer- 
tained was  bending  eagerly  forward,  as  if  to  note  the  result, 
dropped  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  with  but  little  apparent  care, 
into  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  raised  the  muezle  for  a  single 
instant,  mth  exceeding  steadiness,  and  fired.  The  bullet 
passed  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  bnirs-eye,  much 
the  best  shot  of  the  morning,  since  the  others  had  merely 
touched  the  paint. 

^  Well  performed,  Master  Jasper,**  said  Muir,  as  soon  as 
the  result  was  declared ;  ^  and  a  shot  that  might  have  done 
credit  to  an  older  head  and  a  more  experienced  eye.  I'm 
thinking,  notwithstanding,  there  was  some  of  a  yonngster's 
luck  in  it,  for  ye  were  no  particular  in  the  aim  ye  took.  Ye 
may  be  quick,  £au-douce,  in  the  movement,  but  ye'r  not 
philosophic  nor  scientific  in  ye'r  management  of  the  weapon. 
Now,  Sergeant  Dunham,  111  thank  you  to  request  the  ladies 
to  ^Te  a  closer  attention  than  conmion,  for  I'm  about  to 
make  ihat  use  of  the  rifle  which  may  be  called  the  inteUeot- 
nal.  Jasper  would  have  killed,  I  allow ;  but  iken  there 
would  not  have  been  half  the  'satisfoctioQ  in  receiving  such 
a  shot,  as  in  receiving  one  f^at  is  discharged  scientifically." 

All  this  time  the  quartermaster  was  preparing  himself 
for  die  scientific  trial ;  but  he  delayed  his  aim  nntil  he  saw 
that  the  eye  of  Mabel,  in  common  with  those  of  her  com- 
panions, was  fostened  on  him  in  curiosity.  As  the  others 
left  him  room,  out  of  respect  to  his  rank,  no  one  stood  near 
the  competitor  but  his  commanding  officer,  to  whom  he  now 
said  in  his  familiar  mann^, — 

"  You  see,  Lundie,  that  something  is  to  be  gained  by 
exciting  a  female's  curiosity.  It's  an  active  sentiment,  is 
curiosity,  and  properly  improved  may  lead  to  gentler  in- 
clinations in  the  end." 

*^  Very  true,  Davy ;  but  ye  keep  us  all  waiting  while  ye 
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make  yonr  preparAtionB ;  and  here  is  Pathfinder  drawing 
near  to  catch  a  lesson  from  your  greater  experience." 

^  Well,  Pathfinder,  and  so  i/ou  have  come  to  get  an  idea 
too,  concerning  the  philosophy  of  shooting !  I  do  not  wish 
to  hide  my  light  under  a  bushel,  and  yeVe  welcome  to  all 
ye'll  learn.     Do  ye  no  mean  to  try  a  shot  yersel',  man  ?  " 

^  Why  should  I,  quartermaster — why  should  I?  I 
want  none  of  the  prizes ;  and  as  for  honor,  I  have  had 
enough  of  that,  if  it's  any  honor  to  shoot  better  than  your- 
8el£     I'm  not  a  woman,  to  wear  a  calash." 

^'  Yery  true ;  but  ye  might  find  a  woman  that  is  precious 
in  your  eyes  to  wear  it  for  ye,  as^*  — 

"  Gome,  Davy,"  interrupted  the  ms^or,  ^  your  shot,  or  a 
retreat.     The  adjutant  is  getting  to  be  impatient." 

^  The  quartermaster's  department,  and  the  adjutant's 
department,  are  seldom  compilable,  Ltmdie ;  but  I'm  ready; 
stand  a  little  aside.  Pathfinder,  and  give  the  ladies  an  op- 
portunity." 

Lieutenant  Muir  now  took  his  attitude  with  a  good  deal 
of  studied  elegance,  raised  his  rifle  slowly,  lowered  it,  raised 
it  again,  repeated  the  manoeuvres,  and  fired. 

^  Missed  the  target  altogether  1 "  shouted  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  mark  the  bullets,  and  who  had  little  relish  for 
the  quartermaster's  tedious  science.    '<  Missed  the  target  I" 

*^  It  cannot  be  I "  cried  Muir,  his  face  flushing  equally 
with  indignation  and  shame ;  ^  it  cannot  be,  adjutant ;  for  I 
never  did  so  awkward  a  thing  in  my  life.  I  appeal  to  the 
ladies  for  a  juster  judgment." 

^  The  ladies  shut  their  eyes  when  you  fired,"  exdaimed 
the  r^imental  wags.     ^  Your  preparations  alarmed  them." 

^  I  will  na  believe  such  a  calunmy  of  the  leddies,  nor  sic' 
a  reproach  on  my  own  skill,"  returned  the  quartermasteri 
growing  more  and  more  Scotch,  as  he  warmed  with  his  feel* 
ings ;  ^  it's  a  conspiracy  to  rob  a  meritorious  man  of  his 
dues." 

^  Il^fl  a  dead  miss,  Muir,"  said  the  laughing  Lundie,  ^  and 
yf/11  jist  sit  down  quietly  with  the  disgrace." 

^  No,  no,  major,"  Pathfinder  at  length  observed,  ^  the 
quartermaster  %$  a  good  shot,  for  a  slow  one,  and  a  meas^ 
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wed  distance ;  though  nothing  extr'omary,  for  raal  sar- 
vice.  He  has  covered  Jasper's  bullet,  as  will  be  seen,  if 
any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examiue  the  target." 

The  respect  for  Pathfinder's  skill,  and  for  his  quickness 
and  accuracy  of  sight,  was  so  profound  and  general,  that 
the  instant  he  made  this  declaration,  the  spectators  began  to 
distrust  their  own  opinions,  and  a  dozen  rushed  to  the  tar- 
gety  in  order  to  ascertain  the  &ct  There,  sure  enough, 
it  was  found  that  the  quartermaster's  bullet  had  gone 
through  the  hole  made  by  Jasper's,  and  that,  too,  so  accu- 
rately as  to  require  a  minute  examination  to  be  certain  of 
the  circumstance  ;  which,  however,  was  soon  clearly  estab- 
lished, by  discovering  one  bullet  over  the  other,  in  the 
stump  againsl  which  the  target  was  placed. 

^  I  told  ye,  ladies,  ye  were  about  to  witness  the  influence 
of  sciaice  on  gunn^,"  said  the  quartermaster,  advfmcing 
towards  the  staging  occupied  by  the  females.  ^^  Major 
Duncan  derides  the  idea  of  mathematics  entering  into  tar- 
get shooting ;  but  I  tell  him  philosophy  colors,  and  enlarges, 
and  improves,  and  dilates,  and  explnins,  everything  that  be- 
bugs  to  human  life,  whether  it  be  a  shooting  match  or  a 
sermon.  lii  a  word,  philosophy  is  philosophy,  and  that  is 
saying  all  that  the  subject  requires." 

^  I  trust  you  exclude  love  from  the  catalogue,"  observed 
the  wile  of  a  captain,  who  knew  the  history  of  the  quarter- 
master's marriages,  and  who  had  a  woman's  malice  against 
the  monopolizer  of  her  sex;  'Mt  seems  that  philosophy 
has  little  in  common  with  love." 

^Tou  wouldn't  say  that,  madam,  if  youi'  heart  had  expe- 
rienced many  trials.  It's  the  man  or  the  woman  that  has 
had  many  occasions  to  improve  the  affeotions  that  can  best 
speak  of  such  matters ;  and,  believe  me,  of  all  love,  philo- 
sophical is  the  most  lasting,  as  it  is  the  most  rational." 

^  You  would  then  recommend  experience  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  passion  ?  " 

^  Your  quick  nund  has  conceived  the  idea  at  a  glance. 
The  happiest  marriages  are  those  in  which'  youth,  and 
beauty,  and ''confidence  on  one  side,  rely  on  the  sagacity, 
moderation,  and  prudence  of  years  —  middle  age,  I  m/ean, 
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madaiBy  for  I'll  no  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  &s  a  hus 
band's  being  too  old  for  a  wife.  Here  is  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham's charming  daughter,  now,  to  approve  oFsuch  senti- 
ments, I'm  certain, — ^'her  character  for  discretion  being 
already  well  established  in  the  garrison,  fiiort  as  has  been 
her  residence  among  us." 

"  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter  is  scarcely  a  fitting  intei^ 
loGutor  in  a  discourse  between  you  and  me,  Lieutenant 
Muir,"  rejoined  the  captain's  lady,  with  carefid  respect  for 
her  own  dignity ;  ^  '^  and  yonder  is  the  Pathfinder  about  to 
take  his  chance,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject." 

"  I  protest,  Major  Duncan,  I  protest "  —  cried  Muir,  hur- 
rying back  towaids  the  stand,  with  both  arm^  elevated  by 
way  of  enforcing  his  words  —  "I  protest,  u^  the  strongest 
terms,  gentlemen,  against  Pathfinder's  being  admitted  into 
these  sports  with  KiUdeer,  which  is  a  piece,  to  say  nothing 
of  long  habit^  that  is  altogether  out  of  proportion,  ^r  a 
trial  of  skill  against  governmenjb  rifi^a." 

^  Ejlldeer  is  taking  its  rest,  quartermaster,"  returned 
Pathfinder,  calmly,  '^  and  no  one  here  thinks  of  disturbing 
it  I  did  not  think  myself  of  pulling  a  trigger  to-day ;  but 
Sergeant  Dunham  haa  be^n  persuading  me  that  I  shall  not 
do  proper  honor  to  his  handsome  daughter,  who  came  under 
my  oare,  if  I  am  backward  on  s^ch  an  oocasion.  I'm  using 
Jasper's  rifie,  quartermaster^  as  you  may  see,  and  .that  is 
no  better  than  your  own." 

Lieutenant  Muir  was  now  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  every 
eye  turned  towards  the  Path^der,  aa  he  took  the  required 
station*  The  air  and  attitude  of  this  oelebrated  guide  and 
hunter  were  extremely  fine,  as  he  raised  his  tall  form  and 
leveled  the  piece,  showing  perfect  self-conunand,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  tbe  power  of  the  human  firame,  as  well 
as  of  the  weapon*  Pathfinder  was  not  what  is  usually 
termed  a  handsome  sian,  though  his  appearance  excited  so 
much  confidence,  and  commanded  respect.  Tall,  and  even 
muscular,  his  frame  mi^t  have  been  esteemed  nearly  per- 
fect, were  it  not  for  the  total  absence  of  everything  like 
fifislu  Whip-cord  was  scarcely  iiore  rigid  than  his  arms  and 
legs,  or,  at  need,  more  pliable ;  but  the  outlines  of  his  par- 
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Bon  were  rather  too  angular  for  the  proportion  that  the  eye 
most  approTQB.  Still,  his  motions  being  natural,  were 
gracefnl ;  and  being  calm  and  regulated,  they  gave  him  an 
air  of  dignity  that  associated  well  with  the  idea  that  was  so 
prevalent  of  his  services  and  peculiar  merits.  His  honest, 
open  features  were  burnt  to  a  bright  red,  that  comported 
with  the  notion  of  exposure  and  hardships,  while  his  sinewy 
hands  denoted  force,  and  a  species  of  use  that  was  removed 
firom  the  stiffening  and  deforming  effects  of  labor.  Although 
no  one  perceived  any  of  those  gentler  or  more  insinuating 
qualities  which  are  apt  to  win  upon  a  woman's  affections,  as 
he  raised  his  rifle,  not  a  female  eye  was  fastened  on  him,  with- 
out a  s3ent  approbation  of  the  fi^eedom  of  his  movements, 
and  the  mattliness  of  his  air.  Thought  was  scarcely  quicker 
than  his  aim,  and,  as  the  smoke  floated  above  his  head,  the 
breech  of  the  rifle  was  seen  ofl  the  ground,  the  hand  of  the 
Pathfinder  was  leaning  on  the  barrel,  and  his  honest  coun- 
tenance wad  ilkutninated  by  his  usual  silent,  hearty  laugh. 

^If  one  dared  to  hint  at  such  a  thing,"  med  Major  Dun- 
can, ^  I  should  say  that  the  Path&ider  had  also  missed  the 
target ! * 

**  No,  no,  major,"  i«ettimed  the  gnide,  coi^dently,  « that 
iffoufd  be  a  i^sky  declaration.  I  cKdn't  load  the  piece, 
and  can- 1  say  what  was  in  it ;  but  if  It  was  lead,  you  will 
find  the  bullet  driving  down  those  of  the  quartermaster^B 
and  Jasper's  ;  else  is  not  my  name  Pa;thfinder." 

A  shout  from  the  target  announced  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

**  That's  not  an— that's  not  aU,  boys,"  ci^ed  out  the 
guide  who  was  now  slowly  advancing  towards  the  stage 
occupied  by  the  females ;  "  if  you  find  the  target  tondiied 
at  all,  TH  own  to  a  miss.  The  quartermaster  cut  the  wood, 
but  yon'U  find  no  wood  cut  by  that  last  nyessenger." 

"  V^  true,  Pathfinder,  very  true,'*  answered  Mnlr,  who 
was  lingering  near  Mabel,  though  ashamed  to  address  her 
particularly,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers'  wives.  "  The 
quartermaster  did  cut  the  wood,  and  by  that  means  he 
opened  a  passage  for  your  bullet,  whieh  went  through  the 
hole  he  had  made." 
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<^  WeU,  quartennaster,  there  goes  the  nail,  and  we'll  see 
who  can  drive  it  closest,  you  or  I ;  for,  though  I  did  not 
think  of  showing  what  a  rifle  can  do  to-day,  now  my 
hand  is  in,  Pll  turn  my  back  to  no  man  that  carries  King 
Greorge's  commission.  Qiingachgook  is  outlying,  or  he 
might  foroe  me  into  some  of  the  niceties  of  the  art;  but 
as  for  yon,  quartennaster,  if  the  nul  don't  stop  you,  the 
potato  wilL" 

<' You're  over  boastful  this  morning.  Pathfinder;  but 
you'll  fbid  you've  no  green  boy,  fresh  from  the  seUlements 
and  the  towns,  to  deal  with,  I  will  assure  ye  I " 

^  I  know  that  well,  quartermaster ;  I  know  that  well, 
and  shall  not  deny  your  experience.  You've  lived  many 
years  on  the  frontiers,  and  I've  heaxd'  of  you  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  among  the  Injins,  too,  quite  a  human  life  ago." 

^  Na,  na,"  interrupted  Muir,  in  his  broadest  Scotch,  ^  this 
is  injustice,  man.     I've  no  lived  so  very  long,  neither." 

^  rU  do  you  justice,  lieutenant,  even  if  you  get  the  best 
in  the  potato  trial.  I  say  you've  passed  a  good  human  tife, 
for  a  soldier,  in  places  wh^re  the  rijfie  is  daily  used,  and  I 
know  you  are  a  creditable  and  ingenious  marksman;  but 
then  you  are  not  a  true  riflehshooter.  As  for  boasting,  I 
hope  I'm  not  a  vain  talker  about  my  own  eiEploits ;  but  a 
man's  gifts  are  his  gifts,  and  it's  flying  in  the  fiice  of  Provi- 
dence to  deny  them.  The  setgeant'»  daughter,  here,  shall 
judge  atween  us,  if  you  have  the  stomach  to  submit  to  so 
pretty  a  judge." 

The  Pathfinder  had  named  Mabel  as  the  arbiter,  because 
he  admired  her,  and  because,  in  his  eyes,  rank  had  little  or 
no  value  ;  but  Lieutenant  Muir  shrank  at  suc^  a  reference 
in  the  presence  of  the  wives  of  the  officers.  He  would 
gladly  keep  himself  constantly  before  the  eyes  and  ti»  imag- 
ination of  the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  but  he  was  still  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  old  prejudices,  and  perhaps  too  wary, 
to  appear  openly  as  h^  suitor,  imless  he  saw  something 
very  like  a  certainty  of  success.  On  the  discretion  of  Ma- 
jor Duncan  he  had  a  frill  rdiance,  and  he  apprehended  no 
betrayal  from  that  quarter ;  but  he  was  quite  aware,  should 
it  ever  get  abroad  that  he  had  been  refused  by  the  child  of 
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%  non-oomiBifisioned  officer,  he  would  find  great  diffloolty  in 
making  hiB  approaches  to  any  other  woman  of  a  conditimi 
to  which  he  might  reasonably  asfnre.  Notwithstanding 
these  doubts  and  misgiyings,  Mabel  looked  so  piettilyy 
blnshed  so  charmingly,  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  altogether 
presented  so  winning  a  picture  of  youth,  spirit,  modesty, 
and  beauty,  that  he  found  it  exceedingly  tempting  to  be 
kept  so  prominently  before  her  imagination,  and  to  be  able 
to  address  her  freely. 

^  Yon  ^all  have  it  your  own  way.  Pathfinder,''  he  an- 
swered, as  soon  as  his  doubts  had  settled  down  into  deter- 
mination; ^let  the  sergeant's  daughter*- his  charming 
daughter,  I  should  have  termed  her  —  be  the  umpire  then ; 
and  to  her  we  will  both  dedicate  the  prize,  that  one  or  the 
other  must  certainly  win.  Pathfinder  must  be  humored, 
ladies,  as  you  perceive,  else,  no  doubt,  we  should  have  had 
the  honor  to  submit  ourselves  to  one  of  your  charming 
society." 

A  call  for  the  competitors  now  drew  the  quartermaster 
and  his  adversary  away ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  seoond 
trial  of  skiU  commenced.  A  common  wrought  nail  was 
driven  lightly  into  the  target,  its  head  having  been  first 
touched  with  paint,  and  the  marksman  was  required  to  hit 
it,  or  he  lost  his  chances  in  the  succeeding  trials.  No  <me 
was  permitted  to  enter  on  this  occasion  who  had  already 
&iled  in  the  essay  against  the  bull's^ye. 

There  might  have  been  half  a  dozen  aspirants  for  the 
honors  of  this  trial ;  one  or  two  who  had  burely  succeeded 
in  touching  the  spot  of  paint,  in  the  previous  strife,  prefer- 
ring to  rest  their  reputations  there  ;  feeMng  certain  that  they 
could  not  succeed  in  the  greater  efibrt  that  was  now  exacted 
of  them.  The  three  first  adventurers  fedled,  all  coming 
quite  near  the  mark,  but  neither  touching  it.  The  fourth 
person  who  presented  himself  was  the  quartermaster,  who, 
after  going  tlurough  his  usual  attitudes,  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  carry  away  a  small  portion  of  the  head  of  the  nail,  plant- 
ing his  bullet  by  the  side  of  its  point.  This  was  not  consid- 
ered an  extraordinary  shot,  though  it  brought  the  adventurer 
within  the  categcoy. 
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^  TonVe  saved  your  baoon,  quartermaster,  as  they  aay 
in  the  settlements  of  their  creatur's,''  cried  PathiSnder, 
laughing,  ^'but  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  build  a  house 
with  a  hammer  no  better  than  your'n.  Jasper,  here,  wiU 
show  you  how  a  nail  is  to  be  started,  or  the  lad  has  lost 
some  of  his  steadiness  of  hand  and  sartainty  of  eye.  You 
would  have  done  better  yourself  lieutenant,  had  you  not 
been  so  much  bent  on  sogerizing  your  figure.  «  Shooting  is 
a  nat'ral  gift,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  a  naf ral  way." 

^  We  shall  see,  Pathfinder ;  I  call  that  a  pretty  attempt 
at  a  nail ;  and  I  doubt  if  the  55th  has  another  hammer,  as 
you  call  it,  that  can  do  just  thai  same  thing  over  again." 

^  Jasper  is  not  in  the  55th  —«  but  there  goes  his  rap  1 " 

As  the  Pathfinder  spoke,  the  bullet  of  Eau-douce  hit  the 
nail  square,  and  drove  it  into  the  target,  within  an  inch  of 
tteh^uL 

^  Be  all  ready  to  dendi  it,  boys,"  cried  out  Pathfinder, 
stepping  into  his  friend's  tracks  the  instant  they  were 
vacant.  ^  Never  nund  a  new  nail ;  I  can  see  that,  though 
the  paint  is  gone,  and  what  I  can  see,  I  can  hit  at  a  hun- 
dred yards,  though  it  were  only  a  mosquito's  eye.  Be 
ready  to  clench ! " 

Ihe  rifle  cracked,  the  bullet  sped  its  way,  and  the  head 
of  the  nail  was  buried  in  the  wood,  covered  by  the  piece  of 
fiattened  lead. 

^  Well,  Jasper,  lad,"  continued  Pathfinder,  drc^ping  the 
breedi  of  his  rifle  to  the  ground,  and  resummg  the  discourse, 
as  if  he  thought  nothing  of  his  own  exploit,  ^  you  improve 
daily.  A  few  more  tramps  on  land,  in  my  confAny,  and 
the  best  marksman  on  the  firoiUieiB  wiU  have  occasion  to 
look  keenly,  when  he  takes  his  stand  a^  yosu  TiIm 
quartennaster  is  reeqsectable,  but  he  will  never  get  any 
fiirther ;  whereas  you,  Jasp^,  have  the  gift,  and  may  one 
day  defy  any  who  pull  trigger." 

^  Hoot  —  hoot !  "  exclaimed  Mmr,  ^  do  you  call  hitting 
the  head  of  the  nail  respectable  only,  when  it's  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  art?  Any  one,  in  the  least  refined  and  elevated 
in  sentiment,  knows  that  the  delicate  touches  denote  the 
master ;  whereas  your  sledge-hammer  blows  come  from  the 
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mds  and  uninstmcted.    If  <  a  miss  is  as  good  a  mile,'  a  hit 
oi^lit  to  be  better,  Pathfinder,  whether  it  Wound  or  kilL" 

^  The  snrest  way  of  settling  this  rivalry  will  be  to  make 
anodier  trial,"  observed  Lundie,  ^  and  that  will  be  of  the 
potato.  Yoa*re  Scotch,  Mr.  Moir,  and  might  fare  better 
were  it  a  cake  or  a  thistle ;  but  frontier  law  has  declared 
for  the  Ammcaa  fruit,  and  the  potato  it  shall  be." 

As  Major  Xhmcan  manifested  some  impatience  of  manner, 
Mnir  had  too  mndi  tact  to  delay  the  sports  any  longezv  with 
his  discursive  remiorks,  bttt  judiciously  prepared  himself  for 
the  next  appe^.  To  «ay  Uie  truth,  the  quartermaster  had 
little  or  no  faith  in  his  own  success  in  the  trial  of  skill  that 
was  to  follow,  nor  would  he  have  been  so  free  in  presenting 
hiiBself  as  a  competit(»r  at  all,  had  he  anticipated  it  would 
have  been  made.  But  Major  Duncan,  who  was  somewhat 
of  a  humorist,  in  his  own  quiet  Scotch  way,  had  secretly  or- 
dered it  to  be  introduced,  expressly  to  mortify  him ;  for,  a 
laird  himself,  Lundie  did  not  relish  the  notion  that  one  who 
might  claim  to  be  a  gentleman,  should  bring  discredit  on  his 
caste  by  forming  an  unequal  alliance.  As  soon  as  every- 
thing was  prepared,  Muir  was  summoned  to  the  stand,  and 
the  potato  was  held  in  readiness  to  be  thrown.  As  the 
sort  of  feat  we  are  about  to  offer  to  the  reader,  however, 
may  be  new  to  him,  a  word  in  explanation  wiQ  render  the 
matter  noore  clear.  A  potato  of  large  size  was  selected, 
and  given  to  one,  who  stood  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards 
from  the  st^nd.  At  the  word  ^^  Heave,"  which  was  given  by 
the  marksman,  the  vegetable  was  thrown  with  a  gentle  toss 
into  the  air,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  adventurer  to 
cause  a  ball  to  pass  through  it,  before  it  reached  the  ground. 

The  quartermaster,  in  a  hundred  experiments,  had  once 
succeeded  in  aoeomplishing  this  difficult  feat,  but  he  now  es- 
sayed to  perform  it  again,  with  a  sort  of  blind  hope,  that 
was  fated  to  be  disappointed.  The  potato  was  thrown  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  rifle  was  discharged,  but  the  flying  target 
was  untouched. 

^'  To  the  right  about,  and  hH  out,  quartermaster,"  said 
lioadie,  smiling  at  the  success  of  his  own  artifice ;  ^^  the 
honor  of  the  silken  calash  will  lie  beti^een  Jasper  Eau^ 
douce  and  Pathfinder." 
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^And  how  is  the  trial  to  end,  major?**  inquired  the  lat- 
ter. ^  Are  we  to  have  the  two-potato  trial,  or  is  it  to  be 
settled  by  centre  and  skin  ?" 

^  By  centre  and  skin,  if  there  is  any  perceptible  diflfer- 
ence ;  otherwise  the  double  shot  must  follow." 

^  This  is  an  awful  moment  to  me,  Pathfinder,"  observed 
Jasper,  as  he  moved  towards  the  stand,  his  face  actually 
losing  its  color  in  intensity  of  feeling. 

Pathfinder  gazed  earnestly  at  the  young  man,  and  then 
begging  Major  Duncan  to  have  patience  for  a  moment,  he 
led  his  friend  out  of  the  hearing  of  all  near  him,  before  he 
spoke. 

^You  seem  to  take  this  matter  to  heart,  Jasper?"  the 
hunter  remarked,  keeping  his  eyes  fastened  on  those  of  the 
youth. 

^  I  must  own.  Pathfinder,  that  my  feelings  were  never 
before  so  much  bound  up  in  success." 

^  And  do  you  so  much  crave  to  outdo  me,  an  old  and 
tried  friend  ?  —  and  that,  as  it  might  be,  in  my  own  way? 
Shooting  is  my  gift,  boy,  and  no  common  hand  can  equal 
mine  1 " 

"  I  know  it  —  I  know  it.  Pathfinder ;  but  —  yet "  — 

^<  But  what,  Jasper,  boy  ?  —  speak  freely ;  you  talk  to  a 
friend." 

The  young  man  compressed  his  lips,  dashed  a  hand  across 
his  eye,  and  flushed  and  paled  alternately,  like  a  girl  con- 
fessing her  love.  Then  squeezing  the  other's  hand,  he  said 
calmly,  like  one  whose  manhood  has  overcome  all  other  sen- 
sations,— 

*^  I  would  lose  an  arm,  Pathfinder,  to  be  able  to  make  an 
offering  of  that  calash  to  Mabel  Dunham." 

The  hunter  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  as  he 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  stand,  he  seemed  to  ponder 
deeply  on  what  he  had  just  heard. 

^  You  never  could  succeed  in  the  double  trial,  Jasper  1 " 
he  suddenly  remarked. 

^  Of  that  I  am  certain,  and  it  troubles  me." 

^  What  a  creature  is  mortal  man !  He  pines  for  things 
which  are  not  of 'his  gift,  and  treats  the  bounties  of  Prov 
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idenoe  lightly.  No  matter-— no  matter.  Take  jonr  sta- 
tion, Jasper,  for  the  major  is  waiting ;  and,  harkee,  lad,  I 
must  touch  the  skin,  for  I  could  not  show  my  Hace  in  the 
garrison  with  less  than  thaf 

'^  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  my  fitte,"  returned  Jasper, 
flushing  and  losing  his  color,  as  belbre;  ^but  I  will  make 
the  effort,  if  I  die." 

^  What  a  thing  is  mortal  man  I "  repeated  Pathfinder, 
falling  bacdc  to  allow  his  friend  room  to  take  his  aim ;  ^  he 
overlooks  his  own  gifts,  and  craves  them  of  another  I " 

The  potato  was  thrown,  Jasper  fired,  and  the  shout  that 
followed  preceded  the  amiouncementof  the  &ct,  that  he  had 
driven  his  bullet  through  its  centre,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to 
merit  that  award. 

"  Here  is  a  competitor  worthy  of  you.  Pathfinder,"  cried 
Major  Duncan,  witii  delight,  as  the  former  took  his  station, 
"and  we  may  look  to  some  fine  shooting,  in  the  double 
trial.'* 

*  "What  a  thing  is  mortal  man  I"  repeated  the  hunter, 
scar^  seeming  to  notice  what  was  passing  around  him,  so 
much  were  his  thoughts  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections. 
"Toss!" 

The  potato  was  tossed,  the  rifle  cracked—- it  was  re- 
marked just  as  the  little  black  ball  seemed  stationary  in  the 
air,  for  the  marksman  evidently  took  unusual  heed  to  his 
aim — and  then  a  look  of  disappointment  and  wonder  suc- 
ceeded among  those  who  caught  the  falling  target. 

"  Two  holes  in  one  ?  "  called  out  the  major. 

^  The  skin — the  skin ! "  was  the  answer:  "  only  the  skin  I " 

"  How's  this.  Pathfinder  I  Is  Jasper  Eau-douce  to  carry 
off  the  honors  of  the  day  1 " 

"  The  calash  is  lus,"  returned  the  other,  shaking  his  head, 
and  walking  quietly  away  from  the  stand.  <^  What  a  crea- 
ture is  a  mortal  man  !|  Never  satisfied  with  his  own  gifts, 
but  forever  craving  that  which  Providence  denies  I  "^ 

As  Pathfinder  had  not  buried  his  buUet  in  the  potato, 
but  had  cut  through  the  skin,  the  prize  was  immediately 
adjudged  to  Jasper.  The  calash  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
lattOT,  when  the  quartermaster  approached,  and  with  a  pol* 
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itic  air  of  cordiality,  he  wished  has  saocessfol  riyal  joy  of  hjb 
victory. 

"  Bat  now  you've  got  the  calash,  lad,  ifs  of  no  use  to 
you,"  he  added;  "it  will  never  make  a  sail,  nor  even  an 
ensign.  Fm  thinking,  Eau-^ouce,.  you'd  no  be  sony  to  see 
its  value  in  good  sihrer  of  the  king  ?  *' 

"Money  cannot  buy  it,  lieutenant,**  returned  Jasper, 
whose  eye  lighted  up  with  all  the  fire  of  success  and  joy. 
"  I  would  rather  have  won  this  calash  than  have  obtained 
M.J  new  suits  of  sails  for  the  Scud  I  ** 

"  Hoot,  hoot,  lad !  you  are  going  mad  like  all  the  rest 
of  them.  Fd  even  venture  to  offer  half  a  guinea  for  the 
trifle,  rather  than  it  should  lie  kicking  about  in  the  cabin 
of  your  cutter,  and,  in  the  end,  become  an  ornament  for 
the  head  of  a  squaw." 

Although  Jasper  did  not  know  that  the  wary  quarter- 
master had  not  offered  half  the  actaal  cost  of  the  prize,  he 
heard  the  proposition  with  indifference.  Shaking  his  head 
in  the  negative,  he  advanced  towards  the  stage,  where  fiis 
approach  excited  a  little  commotion,  the  officers'  ladies,  one 
and  all,  haviag  determined  to  accept  the  present,  should  the 
gallantry  of  the  young  sailor  induce  him  to  offer  it.  But 
Jasper's  diffidence,  no  less  than  admiration  for  another, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  aspiring  to  the  honor  of 
complimenting  any  whom  he  thought  so  much  his  superiors. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  this  prize  is  for  you,  unless  *  — 

"Unless  what,  Jasper?"  answered  the  girl,  losing  her 
own  bashftilness  in  the  natural  and  generous  wish  to  relieve 
his  embarrassment,  though  both  reddened  in  a  way  to  betray 
strong  feeling. 

"  Unless  you  may  think  too  indifferenily  of  it,  because  it 
is  offered  by  one  who  may  have  no  right  to  beHfirre  his  gift 
will  be  accepted." 

"  I  do  accept  it,  Jasper ;  and  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  the 
danger  I  have  passed  in  your  company,  and  of  the  gratitude 
I  feel  for  your  care  of  me — your  care,  and  that  of  the 
Pathfinder." 

"  Never  mind  me,  never  mind  me,"  exclaimed  the  latter ; 
^  this  is  Jasper's  luck  and  Jasper's  gift ;  give  him  full  credit 
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fOT'  b€>tli.  M7  turn  may  come  another  day ;  mine  and  the 
quartermastei^s,  who  seems  to  grudge  the  boy  the  calash, 
thoagh  what  he  oaa  want  of  it,  I  cannot  understand,  for  he 
faaa  no  wife." 

<<And  has  Jasper  Eau-douce  a  wife?  Or  hare  you  a 
wife  yonrsel',  Path&ider?  I  may  want  it  to  hdp  to  get  a 
wife,  or  as  a  memorial  that  I  have  had  a  wife,  or  as  proof 
how  much  I  admire  the  sex,  or  because  it  is  a  female  gar- 
ment, or  Ibr  some  (>ther  equally  respectable  motiye.  It's 
not  the  unr^ecting  thai  are  the  most  prized  by  the  thought- 
ful, and  there  is  no  surer  sign  that  a  man  made  a  good 
husband  to  his  first  consort,  let  me  tell  yon  all,  than  to  see 
him  speedOy  looking  around  for  a  competent  successor. 
The  fdOPections  are  good  gifts  from  Proyidenee,  and  they 
that  have  loved  one  &iihfially,  jHrove  how  much  of  this 
bounty  has  been  lavished  upon  them,  by  loving  another  as 
soon  as  possible." 

^  It  may  be  so  —  it  may  be  so.  I  am  no  practitioner  in 
such  things^  and  cannot  gainsay  it.  But  Mabel,  here,  the 
sergeant's  daughter,  will  give  you  full  credit  for  the  words. 
Come,  Jasper,  althou^  our  hands  are  oat,  let  us  see  what 
the  other  lads  can  do  with  the  rifle." 

Pathfinder  and  his  companions  retired,  for  the  sports 
were  about  to  proceed.  The  ladies,  however,  were  not  so 
much  engrossed  with  rifle-shooting  as  to  neglect  the  calash. 
It  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  the  silk  was  felt,  the  &shion 
criticised,  and  the  work  examined,  and  divers  opinions  were 
privately  ventured  concerning  the  fitness  of  so  handsome  a 
thing's  passing  into  the  possession  oi  a  non-commissioned 
officer's  child. 

^  Perhaps  yon  wfll  be  disposed  to  sell  that  calai^,  Mabel, 
when  it  has  been  a  short  time  in  your  possession  ?  "  inquired 
the  captain's  lady.  ''  Wear  it,  I  should  think,  you  never 
can." 

^  I  may  not  wear  it,  madam,"  returned  our  heroine  mod« 
estly,  ^^  but  I  should  not  like  to  part  with  it,  either." 

''I  dare  say  Sergeant  Dunham  keeps  you  above  the 
necessity  of  selling  your  clothes,  child;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  money  thrown  away  to  keep  an  article  of  dress 
you  can  never  wear." 
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^  I  should  be  unwilling  to  part  with  the  gift  of  a  MendJ* 

'^  But  the  young  man  himself  will  think  all  the  better  of 
you,  for  your  prudence,  after  the  triumph  of  the  day  is 
forgotten.  It  is  a  pretty  and  a  becoming  calash,  and  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  away." 

^  Pve  no  intention  to  throw  it  away,  ma'am,  and,  if  you 
please,  would  rather  keep  it." 

''  As  you  will,  child ;  girls  of  your  age  often  oyerlook 
their  real  advantages.  Remember,  however,  if  you  do  deter- 
mine to  dispose  of  the  thing,  that  it  is  bespoke^  and  that  I 
will  not  take  it,  if  you  ever  even  put  it  on  your  own  head." 

^  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Mabel,  in  the  meekest  voice  imagina- 
ble, though  her  eyes  looked  like  diamonds,  and  her  cheeks 
reddened  to  the  tints  of  two  roses,  as  she  placed  the  for- 
bidden garment  over  her  wdl-tumed  shoulders,  where  she 
kept  it  a  minute,  as  if  to  try  its  fitness,  and  then  quietly 
removed  it  again. 

The  remainder  of  the  sports  offered  nothing  of  interest. 
The  shooting  was  reasonably  good,  but  the  trials  were  all 
of  a  scale  lower  than  those  related,  and  the  competitors 
were  soon  left  to  themselves.  The  ladies  and  most  of  the 
officers  withdrew,  and  the  remainder  of  the  females  soon 
followed  their  example.  Mabel  was  returning  along  the 
low  flat  rocks  that  line  the  shore  of  the  lake,  dangling  her 
pretty  calash  from  a  prettier  finger,  when  Pathfinder  met 
her.  He  carried  the  rifle  which  he  had  used  that  day,  but 
his  manner  had  less  of  the  frank  ease  of  the  hunter  about 
it  than  usual,  while  his  eye  seemed  roving  and  uneasy. 
After  a  few  unmeaning  words  concerning  the  noble  sheet 
of  water  before  them,  he  turned  towards  his  companion 
with  strong  interest  in  his  countenance,  and  said, — 

<'  Jasper  earned  that  calash  for  you,  Mabel,  without  much 
Irial  of  his  gifts." 

"  It  was  fiurly  done.  Pathfinder." 

^  Ne  doubt,  no  doubt  The  bullet  passed  neatly  through 
the  potato,  and  no  man  could  have  done  more;  though 
others  might  have  done  as  much." 

^<  But  no  one  did  as  much !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  with  an 
animation  that  she  instantly  regretted,  for  she  saw  by  the 
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pained  look  of  the  guide,  that  he  was  mortified  equallj  bj 
the  remark,  and  by  the  feeling  with  which  it  was  uttered. 

^  It  is  true — it  is  true,  Mabel,  no  one  did  as  much  £hen, 
but  yet,  there  is  no  reason  I  should  deny  my  gifts  which 
come  from  Providence ;  yes,  yes  — no  one  did  as  much  there, 
but  you  i^iaU  know  what  can  be  done  here.  Do  you  ob- 
serve the  gulls  that  are  flying  over  our  heads  ?'' 

^  Certainly,  Paithflnder ;  there  are  too  many  to  escape 
notice.'' 

^  Here,  where  they  cross  each  other,  in  sailing  about,"  he 
added,  cocking  and  raising  his  rifle ;  ^  the  two**- the  two  ; 
now  look ! " 

The  piece  was  presented  quick  as  thought,  as  two  of  the 
birds  came  in  a  line,  though  distant  from  each  other  many 
yards ;  the  report  followed,  and  the  bullet  passed  through 
the  bodies  of  both  the  victims.  No  sooner  had  the  guUs 
faHen  into  the  lake,  than  Pathfinder  dropped  the  breech  of 
the  rifle,  and  laughed  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  every 
shade  of  dissadsfiiction  and  mortified  pride  having  lefb  his 
honest  &ce. 

'^  That  is  something,  Mabel,  that  is  something  ;  although 
I've  no  calash  to  give  you  I  But  ask  Jasper  himself;  I'll 
leave  it  aU  to  Jasper,  for  a  truer  tongue  and  heart  are  not 
in  America." 

^  Then  it  was  not  Jasper's  &ult  that  he  gained  the 
prize ! " 

^  Not  it  He  did  his  best,  and  he  did  well.  For  one 
that  has  water  gifts,  rather  than  land  gifts,  Jasper  is  onoom* 
monly  expart,  and  a  better  backer  no  one  need  wish,  ashore 
or  afloat.  But  it  was*  my  fault,  Mabel,  that  he  got  the 
calash;  thou^  it  makes  no  diflerence  — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence,  for  the  thing  has  gone  to  the  right  person." 

"  I  believe  I  imderstand  you,  Pathfinder,"  said  Mabel, 
blushing  in  spite  of  herself,  ^'  and  I  look  upon  the  calash  as 
the  joint  gifk'of  yourself  and  Jasper." 

'<  That  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  lad,  neither.     He 

won  the  garmait,  and  had  a  right  to  give  it  away.     The 

most  you  may  think,  Mabel,  is  to  believe  that  had  I  won  it, 

it  would  have  gone  to  the  same  person." 

12 
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^  I  inll  remember  that,  Pathfuoder,  and  take  care  that 
others  know  your  skill,  as  it  has  been  proved  upon  the  pocn* 
gulls,  in  my  presence." 

^  Lord  bless  you,  Mabel,  there  is  no  more  need  of  your 
talkmg  in  &vor  of  my  shooting,  on  this  frontier,  than  of 
your  talking  about  the  water  in  the  lake,  or  the  sun  in  the 
heavens.  Everybody  knows  what  I  can  do  in  that  way,  and 
your  words  would  be  thrown  away,  as  much  as  French  would 
be  thrown  away  on  an  American  bear." 

^  Then  you  think  that  Jasper  knew  you  were  giving  him 
this  advantage,  of  which  he  has  so  unhandsomely  availed 
himself?"  said  Mabel,  the  color  which  had  imparted  so 
much  lustre  to  her  eyes  gradually  leaving  her  face,  which 
became  grave  and  thoughtful. 

^  I  do  not  say  that,  but  very  &r  from  it.  We  all  forget 
things  that  we  have  known,  when  eager  after  our  wishes. 
Jasper  is  satisfied  that  I  can  pass  one  bullet  through  two 
potatoes,  as  I  sent  my  bullet  tibiough  the  gulls ;  and  he  knows 
no  other  man  on  the  frontier  can  do  the  same  thing.  But 
with  the  calash  before  his  eyes,  and  the  hope  of  giying  it 
to  you,  the  lad  was  inclined  to  think  better  of  himself,  just 
at  that  moment,  perhaps,  than,  he  ought.  No,  no;  there's 
nothing  mean  or  distrustful  about  Jasper  Eau-douce,  though 
it  is  a  gift,  nat'ral  to  all  young  men,  to  wish  to  appear  well 
in  the  eyes  of  handsome  young  women." 

"  rU  try  to  forget  all,  but  the  kindness  youVe  both  shown 
to  a  poor  motherless  girl,"  sadd  Mabel,  struggling  to  keep 
down  emotions  that  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  account  for 
herself.  ^  Believe  me.  Pathfinder,  I  can  never  forget  all 
you  have  already  done  for  me  —  you  and  Jasper  —  and  thia 
new  proof  of  your  regard  is  not  thrown  away.  Here  — 
here  is  a  brooch  that  is  of  silver;  I  offer  it  as  a  token  that 
I  owe  you  life  or  liberty." 

''What  shaU  I  do  with  this,  Mabel  ?  "  asked  the  bewil- 
dered hunter,  holding  the  simple  trinket  in  his  hand.  "  I 
have  neither  buckle  nor  button  about  me,  for  I  wear  nothing 
but  leathern  strings,  and  them  of  good  deer-skins.  It's 
pretty  to  the  eye,  but  it  is  prettier  far  on  the  spot  it  came 
from,  than  it  can  be  about  me." 
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^  Naj,  put  it  ifl  joar  hiuitingHshirt ;  it  will  become  it 
welL  Remember,  Pathfinder,  that  it  is  a  token  of  friend* 
ship  between  us,  and  a  sign  that  I  can  never  forget  jou  or 
your  services." 

Mabel  then  smiled  an  adieu,  and,  bounding  up  the  bank, 
•he  waa  soon  lost  to  view  behind  the  mound  of  the  fiort 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 

Lo!  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight, 
Abng  the  Ieagua«d  wall,  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  armed  riyer;  while  with  stra^Ung  light, 
The  stars  peep  through  the  vapor,  dim  uid  dank. 

BTBOir. 


U"  A  FEW  hours  later,  Mabel  Dunham  was  od  the  bastion 
I  that  overlooked  the  riyer  and  the  lake,  seemingly  in  deep 
thought.  The  evening  was  calm  and  soft,  and  the  question 
had  arisen  whether  the  party  for  the  Thousand  Islands 
would  be  able  to  get  out  that  night  or  not,  on  account  of 
the  total  absence  of  wind.  The  stores,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion were  already  shipped,  and  even  Mabel's  effects  were  on 
board  ;  but  the  small  draft  of  men  that  was  to  go  was  still 
ashore,  there  being  no  apparent  prospect  of  the  cutter's 
getting  under  way.  Jasper  had  warped  the  Scud  out  of  the 
cove,  and  so  far  up  the  stream  as  to  enable  him  to  pass 
through  the  outlet  of  the  river  whenever  he  chose ;  but 
there  he  still  lay,  riding  at  single  anchor.  The  drafted  men 
were  lounging  about  the  shore  of  the  cove,  undecided 
whether  or  not  to  pull  off. 

The  sports  of  the  morning  had  left  a  quiet  in  the  garrison 
that  was  in  harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  scene, 
and  Mabel  felt  its  influence  on  her  feelings,  though  probably 
too  little  accustomed  to  speculate  on  such  sensations,  to  be 
aware  of  the  cause.  Everything  near  appeared  lovely  and 
soothing,  while  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  silent  forest  and 
placid  expanse  of  the  lake  lent  a  sublimity  that  other  scenes 
might  have  wanted.  For  the  first  time,  Mabel  felt  the  hold 
that  the  towns  and  civilization  had  gained  on  her  habits 
sensibly  weakened,  and  the  warm-hearted  girl  began  to  think 
that  a  life  passed  amid  objects  such  as  these  around  her 
might  be  happy.     How  far  the  experience  of  the  last  ten 
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days  came  in  aid  of  the  calm  and  holj  even-tide,  and  con- 
tributed towards  producing  that  young  conyiction,  may  be 
suspected,  rather  than  affirmed,  in  this  early  portion  of  our 
legend. 

^  A  charming  sunset^  Mabel,"  said  the  hearty  voice  of  her 
uncle,  so  close  to  the  ear  of  our  heroine  as  to  cause  her  to 
start ;  ^  a  charming  sunset,  girl,  for  a  firesh-vrater  concern, 
'though  we  should  think  but  little  of  it  at  sea." 

^  And  is  not  nature  the  same,  on  shelve,  or  at  sea ;  on  a 
lake  like  this,  or  on  the  ocean  ?  Does  not  the  sun  shine  on 
all  alike,  dear  uncle,  and  can  we  not  feel  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  of  Providence  as  strongly  on  this  remote  frontier 
as  in  our  own  Manhattan  ?  " 

^  The  girl  has  fallen  in  with  some  of  her  mother's  books  I 
though  I  should  think  ihe  sergeant  would  scarcely  make 
a  second  march  with  such  trumpery  among  his  baggage.  Is 
not  nature  the  same,  indeed  1  Now,  Mabel,  do  you  imagine 
that  the  nature  of  a  soldier  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  sea&r- 
ing  man  ?  You've  relations  in  both  callings,  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer." 

"  But,  uncle,  I  mean  human  nature  "  — « 

'^  So  do  I,  girl ;  the  human  nature  of  a  seaman,  and  the 
human  nature  of  one  of  these  fellows  of  the  55th,  not  even 
excepting  your  own  father.  Here  have  they  had  a  shoot- 
ing match  —  target  firing  I  should  call  it  —  this  day,  and 
what  a  different  thing  has  it  been  from  a  target  firing  afloat ! 
There  we  should  have  sprung  our  broadside,  sported  with 
round  shot,  at  an  object  half  a  mile  off  at  the  very  nearest; 
and  the  potatoes,  if  there  happened  to  be  any  on  board,  as 
quite  likely  would  not  have  been  the  case,  would  have  been 
left  in  the  cook's  coppers.  It  may  be  an  honorable  calling, 
that  of  a  soldier,  Mabel,  but  an  experienced  handN^ees  many 
follies  and  weaknesses  in  one  of  these  forts.  As  for  that 
bit  of  a  lake,  you  know  my  opinion  of  it  already,  and  I  wish 
to  disparage  nothing.  No  real  seafarer  disparages  any- 
thing; but  d e  if  I  regard  this  here  Ontario,  as  they 

call  it,  as  more  than  so  much  water  in  a  ship's  scutstle-butt. 
Now,  look  you  here,  Mabel,  if  you  wish  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  ocean  and  a  lake,  I  can  make  you 
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eomprehend  it  with  a  single  look:  tMs  is  what  one  may 
call  a  calm,  seeing  that  there  is  no  wind ;  thongh,  to  own 
the  truth,  I  do  not  think  the  calms  are  as  calm  as  them  we 
get  outside  "  — 

"  Unde,  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air !  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  the  leaves  to  be  more  immovably  still  than 
those  of  the  entire  forest  are  at  this  very  moment.** 

'^  Leaves !  what  are  leaves,  child  ?  there  are  no  leaves  at' 
sea.  If  yon  wish  to  know  whether  it  is  a  dead  calm  or  not, 
try  a  mould  candle  —  your  dips  flaring  too  much  —  and 
then  you  may  be  certain  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
wind.  If  you  were  in  a  latitude  where  the  air  was  so  still 
that  you  found  a  difficulty  in  stirring  it  to  draw  it  in,  in 
breathing,  you  might  fancy  it  a  calm.  People  are  often  on 
a  short  allowance  (^  air  in  the  calm  latitudes.  Here,  again, 
look  at  that  water  I  It  is  like  rn\\k  in  a  pan,  with  no  more 
motion  now  than  there  is  in  a  full  hogshead  before  the  bung 
is  started.  On  the  ocean  the  water  is  never  still,  let  the 
ftu-  be  as  quiet  as  it  may." 

"  The  water  of  the  ocean  never  still,  unde  Cap  I  not 
even  in  a  calm  ?  * 

^  Bless  your  heart,  no,  child.  The  ocean  breathes  like  a 
living  being,  and  its  bosom  is  always  heaving,  as  the  poet- 
izers  call  it,  though  there  be  no  more  air  than  is  to  be  found 
in  a  siphon.  No  man  ever  saw  the  ocean  still  like  this 
lake ;  but  it  heaves  and  sets  as  if  it  had  lungs.'' 

^  And  this  lake  is  not  absolutdy  still,  for  you.  perceive 
there  is  a  little  ripple  on  the  shore,  and  you  may  even  hear 
the  surf  plunging,  at  moments,  against  the  rocks.** 

"  All  d— — d  poetry !  One  may  call  a  bubble  a  ripple, 
if  he  will,  and  washing  decks  a  surf;  but  Lake  Ontario  is 
no  more  the  Atlantic  tiian  a  Powles  Ho<^  periagua  is  a 
first-rate.  That  Jasper,  notwithstanding,  is  a  fine  lad,  and 
wants  instruction  only  to  make  a  man  of  him  I " 

^  Do  you  think  him  ignorant,  unde  ?  "  answered  Mabel, 
prettily  adjusting  her  hair ^  in  order  to  do  which  she  was 
obliged,  or  £uided  she  was  obliged,  to  turn  away  her  face. 
^  To  me,  Jasper  £au-douce  appears  to  know  more  than  most 
of  the  young  men  of  Ms  class.     He  has  read  but  littiOi  for 
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books  are  not  plenty  in  this  part  of  the  world,  bat  be  bas 
thonght  much ;  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  for  one  so 
youDg." 

^  He  is  ignorant  —  he  is  ignorant,  as  all  mnst  be  who 
navigate  an  inland  water  like  this.  He  can  make  a  flat 
knot  and  a  timber  hitch,  it  is  true ;  but  be  bas  no  more 
notion  of  crowning  a  cable,  now,  or  of  a  carrick  bend,  than 
you  have  of  catting  an  anchor.  No,  no,  Mabel ;  we  both 
owe  something  to  Jasper  and  the  Pathfinder,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  how  I  can  best  serve  them,  for  I  hold  ingrat- 
itude to  be  the  vice  of  a  hog.  Some  people  say  it  is  the 
vice  of  a  king ;  but  I  say  it.  is  the  fiEtiling  of  a  hog ;  for  treat 
the  animal  to  your  own  dinner,  and  he  would  eat  you  for 
the  dessert." 

^  Very  true,  dear  undle,  and  we  ought  indeed  to  do  all 
we  can  to  express  our'  proper  sense  of  the  services  of  both 
these  brave  men." 

^  %K>ken  like  your  mother's  daughter,  girl,  and  in  a  way 
to  do  credit  to  the  Cap  family.  Now,  Tve  hit  upon  a  trav- 
erse that  will  just  suit  all  parties,  and  as  soon  as  we  get 
back  from  this  little  expedition  down  the  lake,  among  them 
there  Thousand  Islands,^  and  I  am  ready  to  return,  it  is  my 
intention  to  propose  it." 

*^  Dearest  unde  1  this  is  so  considerate  in  you,  and  will 
be  so  just  I     May  I  ask  what  your  intentions  are  ?  " 

^  I  see  no  reason  for  keeping  them  a  secret  from  you, 
Mabel,  though  nothing  need  be  said  to  your  father  about 
them,  for  the  sergeant  has  his  prejudices,  and  might  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Neither  Jasper,  nor  his  friend, 
Pathfinder,  can  ever  make  anything  here-abouts,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  take  both  with  me  down  to  the  coast,  and  get  them 
fairly  afloat.  Jasper  would  find  his  sea-legs  in  a  fortnight, 
and  a  twelvemonth's  v'y'ge  would  make  him  a  man.  Al- 
though Pathfinder  might  take  more  time,  or  never  get  to  be 
rated  able,  yet  one  could  make  something  of  him,  too,  par 
ticularly  as  a  lookout,  for  he  has  unusually  good  eyes." 

^' Uncle,  do. you  think  either  would  consent  to  this?" 
•aid  Mabel,  smiling. 

^  Do  I  suppose  them  simpletons  ?     What  rational  being 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  J. 
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would  neglect  his  own  advancement  ?  Let  Ja&per  alone  to 
push  his  way,  and  the  lad  may  yet  die  the  master  of 
some  square-rigged  craft." 

"  And  would  he  be  any  the  happier  for  it,  dear  uncle  ? 
How  much  better  is  it  to  be  the  master  of  a  square-rigged 
craft,  than  to  be  the  master  of  a  round-ringed  craft  ?  " 

"  Pooh  —  pooh.  Magnet,  you  are  just  fit  to  read  lectures 
about  ships  before  some  hysterical  society  ;  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about ;  leave  these  things  to  me,  and 
they'll  be  properly  managed.  Ah !  here  is  the  Pathfinder 
himseli^  and  I  may  just  as  well  drop  him  a  hint  of  my  be- 
nevolent intentions  as  regards  himself  Hope  is  a  great 
encourager  of  our  exertions." 

Cap  nodded  his  head,  and  then  ceased  to  speak,  while 
the  hunter  approached,  not  with  his  xxsasl  frank  and  easy 
manner,  but  in  a  way  to  show  that  he  was  slightly  embar- 
rassed, if  not  distrustftd  of  his  reception. 

"Unde  and  niece  inake  a  fanuly  /^arty,"  said  Pathfinder, 
when  near  the  two,  ^'  and  a  Btran^r  may  not  prove  a  wel- 
come companion  ?  "  ; 

"  You  are  no  stranger.  Master  Pathfinder,"  returned  Capj 
"and  no  one  can  be  more  welcome  than  yourself.  We 
were  talking  of  you  but  a  moment  ago ;  and  when  friends 
speak  of  an  absent  man,  he  can  guess  what  they  have  said." 

"I  ask  no  secrets — I  ask  no  secrets.  Every  man  has 
his  enemies,  and  I  have  mine,  though  I  count  neither  you, 
Master  Cap,  nor  pretty  Mabel,  here,  among  the  number. 
As  for  the  Mingos,  I  will  say  nothing ;  though  they  have 
no  just  cause  to  hate  me." 

"That  m  answer  for.  Pathfinder,  for  you  strike  my 
fancy  as  being  well  disposed  and  upright.  There  is  a 
method,  however,  of  getting  away  from  the  enmity  of  even 
these  Mingos,  and  if  you  choose  to  take  it,  no  one  will 
more  willingly  point  it  out  than  myseli^  without  a  charge 
for  my  advice  either." 

"  I  wish  no  inimies,  Salt-water,"  for  so  the  Pathfinder  had 
begun  to  call  Cap,  having,  insensibly  to  himself,  adopted  the 
term  by  translating  the  name  given  him  by  the  Indians  in 
and  about  the  fort, — "  I  wish  no  inimies.     I'm  as  ready  to 
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bury  the  hatchet  with  the  Mingos  as  with  the  French, 
though  yon  know  that  it  depends  on  one  greater  than  either 
of  ns  so  to  turn  the  heart  as  to  leave  a  man  without  inimies." 

^  By  lifting  your  anchor,  and  accompanying  me  down  to 
the  ooast^  friend  Pathfinder,  when  we  get  back  from  this 
short  cruise  on  which  we  are  bound,  you  will  find  yourself 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  war-whoop,  and  safe  enough  from 
the  Indian  bullet." 

^  And  what  should  I  do  on  the  salt  water  ?  Hunt  in 
your  towns !  Follow  the  trails  of  people  going  and  coming 
from  market^  and  ambush  dogs  and  poultry  I  You  are  no 
friend  to  my  happiness,  Master  Cap,  if  you  would  lead  me 
out  of  the  shade  of  the  woods,  to  put  me  in  the  sun  of  the 
dearin's ! " 

^  I  did  not  propose  to  leave  you  in  the  settlements.  Path- 
finder, but  to  carry  you  out  to  sea,  where  only  a  man  can 
be  said  to  breadie  freely.  Mabel  will  tell  you  that  such 
was  my  intention,  before  a  word  was  said  on  the  subject.'* 

^'And  what  does  Mabel  think  would  come  of  such  a 
change  ?  She  knows  that  a  man  has  his  gifts,  and  that  it  is 
as  useless  to  pretend  to  others,  as  to  withstand  them  that 
oome  fr^m  Providence.  I  am  a  hunter,  and  a  scout,  or  a 
guide.  Salt-water,  and  it  is  not  in  me  to  fiy  so  much  in  the 
face  of  Heaven  as  to  try  to  become  anything  else.  Am  I 
right,  Mabel,  or  are  you  so  much  of  a  woman  as  to  wish  to 
see  a  natur*  altered  ?  " 

^  I  would  wi^  to  see  no  change  in  you.  Pathfinder,'*'  Ma- 
bel answered,  with  a  cordial  sincerity  and  frankness  that 
went  directly  to  the  hunter's  heart ;  "  and  much  as  my  uncle 
admires  the  sea,  and  great  as  is  all  the  good  that  he  thinks 
may  come  of  it,  I  could  not  wish  to  see  the  best  and  noblest 
hunter  of  the  woods  transformed  into  an  admiral.  Remain 
what  you  are,  my  brave  friend,  and  you  need  fear  nothing, 
short  of  the  anger  of  Grod." 

^  Do  you  hear  this.  Salt-water  ?  Do  you  hear  what  the 
sergeant^s  daughter  is  saying  ?  And  she  is  much  too  upright, 
and  i&ir-minded,  and  pretty,  not  to  think  what  she  says. 
So  long  as  she  is  satisfied  with  me  as  I  am,  I  shaU  not  fiy  in 
the  &ce  of  the  gifts  of  Providence,  by  striving  to  become 
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anythmg  else.  I  may  seem  useless  here,  in  a  garrison,  but 
when  we  get  down  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  tiiere  may 
be  an  opportunity  to  prove  that  a  sure  rifle  is  sometimes  a 
God-send.** 

"  You  are  then  to  be  of  our  psw^y  ?  "  said  Mabel,  smiling 
so  frankly  and  so  sweetly  on  the  guide,  that  he  would  havo 
foUowed  her  to  the  end  of  the  earth*  ^  I  shall  be  the  only 
female,  with  the  exception  of  one  soldier's  wife,  and  shall 
feel  none  the  less  secure,  Pathfinder,  because  you  will  be 
among  our  protectors." 

'^I^e  sergeant  would  do  that,  Mabel,  the  sergeant  would 
do  that,  though  you  were  not  of  his  kin.  No  one  wUl  over- 
look yon.  I  should  think  your  unde,^  here,  would  like  an 
expedition  of  this  sort,  where  we  shall  go  with  sails,  and  have 
a  look  at  an  inland  sea  ?  " 

^<  Your  inland  sea  is  no  great  matter.  Master  FathfindeTy 
and  I  expect  nothing  from  it.  I  confess,  however,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  object  of  the  cruise,  for  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  idle,  and  my  brother-in-law,  the  sergeant,  is  as  c^ose- 
mouthed  as  a  freemason.  Do  you  know,  Mabel,  what  all 
this  means  ?  " 

^  Not  in  the  least,  unde.  I  dare  not  ask  my  father  any 
questions  about  his  duty,  for  he  thinks  it  is  not  a  woman's 
business ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  we  are  to  sail  as  soon 
as  the  wind  will  permit,  and  that  we  are  to  be  absent  a 
month." 

<<  Perhaps  Master  Pathfinder  can  give  me  a  useful  hint, 
for  a  v'y'ge  without  an  object  is  never  pleasant  to  an  old 
sailor." 

^  There  is  no  great  secret.  Salt-water,  concerning  our  port 
and  object,  though  it  is  forbidden  to  talk  much  about  either 
in  the  garrison.  I  am  no  soldier,  however,  and  can  use  my 
tongue  as  I  please,  though  as  little  given  as  another  to  idle 
conversation,  I  hope  ;  still,  as  we  sail  so  soon,  and  you  are 
both  to  be  dT  the  party,  you  may  as  well  be*  told  where  you 
are  to  be  carried.  You  Imow  tibat  there  are  such  things  as 
the  Thousand  Islands,  I  suppose,  Master  Cap  ?  " 

^  Aye,  what  are  so  called  here-away,  though  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  not  real  ialandsy  such  as  we  £Edl  in 
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wiUi  on  the  ooean ;  and  that  the  thoosand  meaiiB  some  such 
nifttter  as  two  or  three,  like  the  killed  and  wounded  of  a 
great  battle." 

"  My  eyes  are  good,  yet  hare  I  often  been  foiled  in  try- 
ing to  count  thetn  very  iidandfti'' 

"  Aye,  aye ;  IVe  known  people  who  couldn't  count  be- 
yond a  certain  number.  Tour  real  land-lHrds  never  know 
their  own  roosts,  eren  in  a  land-&ll  at  sea ;  they  are  what 
I  caU  all  things  to  all  men.  How  many  times  have  I  seen 
the  beach,  and  houses  and  churches,  when  the  passengers 
have  not  been  able  to  see  anything  but  water !  I  Jiaye  no 
idea  that  a  man  can  get  Mrly  out  of  sight  of  land  on  fresh 
water.  The  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  irrational  and  im- 
possible." 

"You  dcm't  know  the  lakes.  Master  Cap,  or  you  would 
not  say  that.  Before  we  get  to  tiie  Thousand  Islands,  you 
will  have  other  notions  of  what  natur*  has  done  in  this 
wilderness.'* 

"  I  have  my  doubts  whether  you  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
real  island  in  all  iMs  region.  To  my  notion,  fresh  water 
can't  make  a  bony  fidy  island ;  not  what  /call  an  iBland." 

"We'll  show  you  hundreds  of  them  — not  exactly  a 
thotnand,  perhaps,  but  so  many  that  eye  cannot  see  them 
1^,  or  tongue  count  them." 

"  And  what  sort  of  things  may  they  be  ?  " 

"  Land,  with  water  entirely  around  them." 

"  Aye,  but  what  sort  of  land,  and  what  sort  of  water  ? 
r&  engage,  when  the  truth  comes  to  be  known,  theyll  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  but  peninsulas,  or  promontories,  or  conti- 
nents; though  these  are  matters,  I  dare  say,  of  which  you 
know  little  or  nothing.  But  islands  or  no  islands,  what  is 
<^e  object  of  the  cruise.  Master  Pathfinder  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  you  are  the  sergeant's  brother,  and  pretty  Ma- 
bel, here,  is  his  da'hter,  and  we  are  all  to  be  of  the  party, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  yon  some  idea  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  Being  so  old  a  sailor,  Master  Cap,  you've 
heard,  no  doubt,  of  such  a  port  as  Frontenac  ?  " 

"Who  hasn't?  I  wUl  not  say  Fve  ever  been  inside  the 
harbor,  but  I've  frequently  been  off  the  place." 
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*^  Then  you  are  about  to  go  upon  ground  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  though  how  you  could  ever  have  got  there 
from  the  ocean,  I  do  not  understand.  These  Great  Lakes, 
you  must  know,  make  a  cham,  the  water  passing  out  of  one 
into  the  other,  until  it  reaches  Erie,  which  is  a  sheet  off 
here  to  the  westward,  as  large  as  Ontario  itself.  Well,  out 
of  Erie  the  water  comes,  until  it  reaches  a  low  mountain 
like,  over  the  edge  of  which  it  passes  **  — 

^  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  deTil  it  can  do  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  easy  enough.  Master  Cap,"  returned  Pathfinder, 
laughing,  ^  seeing  that  it  has  only  to  fall  down  hill.  Had  I 
said  the  water  went  up  the  mountain,  there  would  have  been 
natur'  agin  it ;  but  we  hold  it  no  matter  for  water  to  run 
down  hill  —  that  is,  fresh  water." 

^<  Aye,  aye ;  but  you  speak  of  the  water  of  a  lake's  com- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  mountain ;  it's  in  the  teeth  of  reason, 
if  reason  has  any  teeth." 

"  Well,  well ;  we  will  not  dispute  the  point ;  but  what 
I've  seen  Pve  seen :  as  for  reason's  having  any  teeth,  HI 
say  nothing ;  but  conscience  has,  and  sharp  ones  too.  After 
getting  into  Ontario,  all  the  water  of  aU  the  lakes  passes 
down  into  the  sea  by  a  riyer ;  and  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
sheet,  where  it  is  neither  river  nor  lake,  lie  the  islands 
spoken  of.  Now,  Frontenac  is  a  post  of  the  Frenchers 
above  these  same  islands ;  and  as  they  hold  the  garrison  be* 
low,  their  stores  and  ammunition  are  sent  up  the  river  to 
Frontenac,  to  be  forwarded  along  the  shores  of  this  and 
the  other  lakes,  in  order  to  enable  the  enemy  to  play  hiB 
deviltries  among  the  savages,  and  to  take  Christian  scalps." 

^<  And  will  our  presence  prevent  these  horrible  acts  ?  " 
demanded  Mabel,  with  interest. 

^  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  as  Providehce  wills.  Lundie,  as 
they  call  him,  he  who  conmiands  this  garrison,  sent  a  party 
down  to  take  a  station  among  the  islands,  to  cut  off  some 
of  the  French  boats ;  and  this  expedition  of  ours  will  be 
the  second  relief.  As  yet  they've  not  done  much,  though 
two  batteauz  loaded  with  Indian  goods  have  been  taken ; 
but  a  runner  came  in,  last  week,  and  brought  such  tidings 
that  the  major  is  about  to  make  a  last  effort  to  sarcumvent 
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the  knayes.  Jasper  knows  the  way,  and  we  shall  he  in 
good  hands,  for  the  sergeant  is  pmdent,  and  of  the  first 
quality  at  an  amboshment  —  yes,  he  is  both  prudent  and 
alert." 

« Is  this  all  ? "  said  Cap,  contemptuously ;  <<  by  the 
preparations  and  equipments,  I  had  thought  there  was  a 
forced  trade  in  the  wind,  and  that  an  honest  penny  might 
be  turned,  by  taking  an  adventure.  I  suppose  there  are  no 
shares  in  your  fresh-water  prize-money  ?  " 

«Anan?" 

<<  I  take  it  for  granted  the  king  gets  all  in  these  sogering 
parties  and  ambushments,  as  you  call  them  ?  " 

^  I  know  nothing  about  ibaty  Master  Cap.  I  take  my 
share  of  the  lead  and  powder,  if  any  fitlls  into  our  hands, 
and  say  nothing  ta  the  king  about  it  If  any  one  £ires 
better,  it  is  not  I ;  though  it  is  time  t  did  begin  to  think 
of  a  house  and  furniture,  and  a  home."  . 

Although  the  Pathfinder  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mabel 
while  he  made  this  direct  allusion  to  his  change  of  life,  he 
would  hare  giyen  the  world  to  know  whether  she  were 
lUtening,  and  what  was  the  expression  of  her  countenance. 
Mabel  little  suspected  the  nature  of  the  allusion,  however ; 
and  her  countenance  was  perfectly  unembarrassed,  as  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  river,  where  the  appearance  of 
some  movement  on  board  the  Scud  began  to  be  visible. 

**  Jasper  is  bringing  the  cutter  out,''  observed  the  guide, 
whose  look  was  drawn  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  &11  of 
some  heavy  article  on  the  deck.  ^  The  lad  sees  the  signs 
of  wind,  no  doubt,  and  wishes  to  be  ready  for  it" 

^  Aye,  and  now  we  shall  have  an  opportuniug  of  learning 
seamanship,"  returned  Cap,  with  a  sneer.  <*  There  is  a 
nicety  in  getting  a  craft  under  her  canvas,  that  shows  the 
thorough-bred  mariner  as  much  as  anything  else.  It's  like 
a  soger  buttoning  his  coat,  and  one  can  see  whether  he 
begins  at  the  top  or  the  bottom." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  Jasper  is  equal  to  your  sea&rers  be- 
low," observed  Pathfinder,  across  whose  upright  mind  an 
onworthy  feeling  of  envy  or  jealousy  never  passed ;  "  but 
he  is  a  bold  boy,  and  manages  his  cutter  as  skillfuUy  as  any 
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man  can  desire,  on  this  lake  at  least.  You  didn't  find  him 
hackward  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  Master  Cap,  where  fresh 
water  contrives  to  tumble  down  hill  with  little  difficulty." 

Cap  made  no  other  answer  than  a  dissatisfied  ejaculation, 
and  then  a  general  silence  followed,  all  on  the  bastion  study- 
ing the  movements  of  the  cutter  with  the  mterest  that  was 
natural  to  their  own  future  connection  with  the  vesseL  It 
was  still  a  dead  calm,  the  surface  of  the  lake  literally  glitter- 
ing with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  The  Scud  had  been 
warped  up  to  a  kedge  that  lay  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
points  of  the  outlet^  where  she  had  room  to  manoQuvre  in 
the  river,  which  then  formed  the  harbor  of  Oswego.  But 
the  total  want  of  air  jprevented  any  such  attempt,  and  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  light  yessel  was  to  be  taken 
through  the  passage  under  her  sweeps*  Not  a  sail  was 
loos^ied,  but  as  soon  as  the  kedge  was  tripped,  the  heavy 
ML  of  the  sweeps  was  heard,  when  the  cutter,  with  her 
bead  up  stream,  began  to  sheer  towards  the  centre  of  the 
current ;  on  reaching  which^  the  efforts  of  the  men  ceased, 
and  she  drifted  towards  the  outlet.  In  the  narrow  pass 
itself,  her  movement  was  rapid,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes 
the  Scud  was  floating  outside  of  the  two  low  gravelly  points 
that  intercepted  the  waves  of  the  lake.  Ko  anchor  was  let 
go,  but  the  vessel  continued  to  set  off  &om  the  land,  until 
her  dark  hull  wajs  seen  resting  on  the  glassy  saxSayce  of  the 
lake,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  low  bluff  which 
formed  the  eastern  extremity  of  what  might  be  called  the 
outer  harbor,  or  roadstead.*^  Here  the  influence  of  the 
river  current  ceased,  and  she  became  virtually  stationary. 

^^She  seems  very  beautiful  to  me,  uncle,"  said.  Mabel, 
whose  gaze  had  not  been  averted  from  the  cutter  for  a 
single  moment,  while  it  had  been  thus  changing  its  position ; 
^  1  dare  say  you  can  Bnd  faults  in  her  app^^rance,  and  in 
the  way  die  is  managed;  but  to  my  ignorance  both  are 
perfect  I " 

^  Aye  —  aye ;  she  drops  down  with  the  current  well 
enough,  girl,  and  so  would  a  chip.  But  when  you  come 
to  niceties,  an  old  tar  like  myself  has  no  need  of  spectadesi 
to  find  fault" 
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^WeU,  Master  Gap/'  pmt  in  the  guide,  who  seldom 
tieard  anything  to  Jasper's  prejudice  without  manifesting  a 
disposition  to  interne,  '^IVe  heard  old  and  experienoed 
salt-water  mariners  confess,  that  the  Scud  is  as  pretty  a 
craft  as  floats.  I  know  nothing  of  such  matters  myself,  but 
one  may  have  his  own  notions  about  a  dbdp,  eyen  though 
they  be  wrong  noti<ms ;  and  it  would  take  more  than  one 
witness  to  persuade  me  Jasper  does  not  ke^  his  boat  in 
good  Older." 

^1  do  not  say  the  cutter  is  dovnadght  lubberly,  Master 
Faih&ider;  but  she  has  fikidts,  and  gieat  fiiults." 

^  And  what  are  they,  undo  ?  if  he  knew  them,  Jasper 
would  be  glad  to  mend  them." 

^  What  are  they  ?  Why,  fifty ;  aye,  for  that  matter,  a 
hundred.     Very  material  and  manifest  fitults." 

^  Do  name  tiiem,  sir,  and  Pathfinder  will  mention  them 
to  his  finend." 

^Name  them ?  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  call  off  the  stars, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  so  numerous.  Name 
than,  indeed  I  Why  my  pretty  meee,  Miss  Magnet,  what 
do  you  ihink  of  that  main-boom  now  ?  To  my  ignorant 
eyes,  it  is  topped  at  least  a  foot  too  high ;  and  then  the  i 
p^inant  is  foul;  and -^ and-*-- aye,  d  ■  o,  if  there  isn*t 
a  topsail  gasket  adrifi;;  imd  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  at  all  if 
there  should  prove  to  be  a  round  turn  in  that  hawser,  if  the 
kedge  waiie  to  be  let  go  this  instant  I  Faults,  indeed !  No 
seaman  could  look  at  her  a  moment,  without  seeing  that, 
she  is  as  full  of  faults  as  a  servant  that  has  asked  for  his 
discharge." 

^  This  may  be  vary  true,  unde,  though  I  much  question 
if  Jailer  knows  of  them.  I  do  not  think  he  would  suffer 
these  things,  Pathfinder,  if  they  were  pointed  out  to  him." 

^  Let  Jasper  manage  his  own  cutter,  Mabel ;  let  him 
manage  his  own  cutter.  His  gij^  lie  that-away,  and  111 
answer  for  it,  no  one  can  teach  him  how  to  keep  the  Scud 
out  of  the  hands  <^  the  Fronteaiackers,  or  their  devilish 
Mingo  friends.  Who  cares  for  round  turns  in  kedges,  and 
for  hawsers  that  are  topped  too  high,  Master  Cap,  so  long 
as  the  craft  sails  well,  and  keeps  clear  of  the  Frenchers  ? 
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• 
I  will  truBt  Jasper  against  all  the  sea£Eirers  of  the  coast  up 

here  on  the  lakes,  but  I  do  not  say  he  has  any  gift  for  the 

ocean,  for  there  he  has  neyer  been  tried.** 

Cap  smiled  condescendingly,  but  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  push  his  criticisms  any  ftirther  just  at  that 
moment.  His  air  and  manner  gradually  became  more 
supercilious  and  lofty,  though  he  now  Mrished  to  seem 
indifferent  to  any  discussions  on  points  of  which  one  of  the 
parties  was  entirely  ignorant  By  this  time  the  cutter  had 
begun  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  the  lake,  her 
head  turning  in  all  directions,  ihou^  slowly,  and  not  in  a 
way  to '  attract  particular  attention.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  jib  was  loosened  and  hoisted,  and  presently  the  canvas 
swelled  towards  the  land,  though  no  evidences  of  air  were 
yet  to  be  seen  on  the  surfeuse  of  the  water.  Slight,  how- 
ever, as  was  the  impulsion,  the  light  hull  yielded,  and  in 
another  minute  the  Scud  was  seen  standing  across  the 
current  of  the  river,  with  a  movement  so  easy  and  moderate 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  When  out  of  the  stream,  she 
struck  an  eddy,  and  shot  up  towards  the  land,  under  the 
eminence  where  the  fort  stood,  when  Jasper  dropped  his 
kedge. 

^  Nof  lubberly  done ! "  muttered  Cap,  in  a  sort  of  solil- 
oquy, ^  not  over-lubberly,  though  be  should  have  put  his 
helm  a-starboard  instead  of  a-port,  for  the  vessel  ought 
always  to  come-to  with  her  head  off-shore,  whether  she  is  a 
league  from  the  land  or  only  a  cable's  length,  since  it  has  a 
careftd  look ;  and  looks  are  something  in  this  world." 

^'Jasper  is  a  handy  lad,"  suddenly  observed  Sergeant 
Dunham  at  his  brother-in-law's  elbow;  ^and  we  place 
great  reliance  on  his  skill  in  our  expeditions.  But  come, 
one  and  all ;  we  have  but  half  an  hour  more  of  daylight  to 
embark  in,  and  the  boats  will  be  ready  for  us  by  the  time 
we  are  ready  for  them." 

On  this  intimation  the  wh<de  party  separated,  eaoh  to 
find  those  trifles  which  had  not  been  shipped  already.  A 
few  taps  of  the  drum  gave  the  necessary  signal  to  Uie  sol- 
diers, and  in  a  minute  all  were  in  motion. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm. 

The  goblin  now  the  Ibol  akurms, 
Hags  meet  to  mumble  o'er  thdr  eharms, 
Hie  night^man  rides  the  dreaming  ass, 
And  bkim  trip  it  on  the  gn«- 

COTTOV. 

The  embarkation  of  so  small  a  party  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  delay  or  embarrassment.  The  whole  force  confided 
to  the  care  of  Sergeant  Dunham  consisted  of  but  ten  pri- 
vates and  two  non-commissioned  officers,  though  it  was  soon 
positively  knoMm  that  Mr.  Muir  was  to  accompany  the 
expedition.  The  quartermaster,  however,  went  as  a  vol- 
unteer, while  some  duty  connected  with  his  own  depart- 
ment, as  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  his  commander, 
was  the  avowed  object  To  these  must  be  added  the 
Pathfinder  and  Cap,  with  Jasper  and  his  subordinates,  one 
of  whom  was  a  boy.  The  males  of  the  entire  party,  con- 
sequently, consisted  of  less  than  twenty  men,  and  a  lad  of 
fourteen.  Mabel  and  the  wife  of  a  common  soldier  were 
the  only  females. 

Sergeant  Dunham  carried  off  his  command  in  a  large 
batteau,  and  then  returned  for  his  final  orders,  and  to  see 
that  his  brother-in-law  and  daughter  were  properly  attended 
to.  Having  pointed  out  to  Cap  the  boat  that  he  and 
Mabel  were  to  use,  he  ascended  the  hill,  to  seek  his  last 
interview  with  Lundie.  The  major  was  on  the  bastion  so 
often  mentioned :  leaving  him  and  the  sergeant  together 
for  a  short  time,  we  will  return  to  the  beach. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Mabel  found  herself  in  the  boat 
that  was  to  carry  her  off  to  the  cutter.  So  very  smooth 
was  die  surface  of  the  lake,  that  it  was  not  f^und  necessary 
to  hnng  the  batteaux  into  the  river  to  receive  their  freights, 
bat  the  beach  outside  being  totally  without  surf,  and  the 
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water  as  tranquil  as  that  of  a  pond,  everybody  embarked 
there.  As  Cap  had  said,  there  was  no  heaving  and  setting, 
no  working  of  vast  lungs,  nor  any  respiration  of  an  ocean ; 
for,  on  Ontario,  unlike  the  Atlantic,  gales  were  not  agitat- 
ing the  element  at  one  point,  while  calms  prevailed  at 
another.  This  the  distances  did  not  permit ;  and  it  is  the 
usual  remark  of  mariners,  that  the  sea  gets  up  £ister  and 
goes  down  sooner,  on  all  the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  thau 
on  the  different  set^  of  their  acqu^ntance.  When  the  boat 
left  the  land,  ther^re,  Mabel  would  not  have  known  that 
she  waa^afloat  on  so  broad  a  sheet  of  water,  by  any  move- 
ment that  is  usual  to  such  circumstances.  The  oars  had 
barely  time  to  give  a  dozen  strokes,  when  the  boat  Jay  at 
the  cutter's  side. 

Jasper  was  in  readiness  to  receive  his  passengers,  and^  as 
the  deck  of  the  Scud  was  but  two  or  three  .feet  above  the 
water,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  on  board  her. 
As  soon  as  this  was  effected^  the  young  man  pointed  out  to 
Mabel  and  her  companion,  the  accommodations  pr^iared  fbr 
their  reception,  and  they  .took  possession  of  them.  The  lit- 
tle vessel  contained  four  apartments  below,  all  between 
decks  having  been  expressly  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
transportadoQ  of  officers  and  men,  with  their  wives  and 
families.  First  in  rank  was  what  was  called  the  after-cabin, 
a  small  apartment  that  contained  four  berths,  and  which  ea* 
joyed  the  advantage  of  possessing  small  windows,  foi:  the 
admission  of  air  and  light  This  was  uniformly  devoted  to 
females,  whenever  any  were  on  board ;  and  as  Mabel  and 
her  companion  were  alone,  they  had  ample  space  and  ac- 
commodation. The  main-cabin  was  larger,  and  lighted  from 
above.  It  was  now  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  quarter- 
master, the  sergeant,  Cap,  and  Jasper ;  the  Pathfinder 
roaming  through  any  part  of  the  cutter  he  pleased,  the 
female  apartment  excepted.  The  corporals  and  common 
soldiers  occupied  the  space  beneath  the  main  hatch,  which 
had  a  deck  for  such  a  purpose;  while  the  crew  were 
berthed,  as  usual,  in  the  forecastle.  Although  the  cutter 
did  not  measure  quite  fifty  tons,  the  draft  of  officers  and 
men  was  so  light,  that  there  was  ample  room  for  aU  ou 
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board,  there  being  space  eiioi^b  to  accommodate  treble  the 
number,  if  necessary. 

As  soon  as  Mabel  had  taken  possession  of  her  own  really 
comfortable  and  pretty  cabin,  ih  doing  which  she  could  not 
abstain  from  indulging  in  the  pleasant  reflection  that  some 
of  Jasper's  favor  had  been  especially  manifested  in  her  be- 
half, she  went  on  deck  again.  Here  all  was  momentarily  in 
motion ;  the  men  were  roving  to  and  firo,  in  quest  of  their 
knapsacks  and  other  effects ;  but  method  and  habit  soon  re* 
duced  things  to  order,  when  the  stillness  on  board  became 
even  imposing,  for  it  was  connected  with  the  idea  oC  future 
adv^Qture,  and  ominous  preparation* 

Darkness  was  now  beginning  to  render  objects  on  shore 
indistinct,  the  whole  of  the  land  forming  one  shapeless  black 
outline,  of  even  forest  summits,  that  was  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  impending  heavens  only  by  the  greater  light  of 
the  sky.  The  stars,  however,  soon  began  to  appear  in  the 
latter,  pne  alter  another,  in  their  usual  mild,  placid  lustre, 
bringing  with  them  that  sense  of  quiet  which  ordinarily  ac- 
companies night.  There  was  something  soothing  as  well  as 
exciting  in  such  a  scene ;  and  Mabel,  who  was  seated  on 
the  quarter-deck,  sensibly  felt  both  influences.  The  Path- 
finder was  standing  near  her,  leaning,  as  usual,  on  his  long 
rifle,  and  she  fancied  that,  through  the  glowing  darkness  of 
the  hour,  she  could  trace  even  stronger  lines  of  thought 
than  usual,  in  his  rugged  countenance. 

'<  To  you,  Pathfinder,  expeditions  like  this  can  be  no 
great  novelty,"  she  said,  <^  though  I  am  surprised  to  find 
how  silent  and  thoughtful  the  men  appear  to  be." 

*^  We  Tam  this,  by  making  war  agin  Injins.  Your 
militia  are  great  talkers,  and  little  doers,  in  gin'ral ;  but 
the  soger  who  has  often  met  the  Mingos,  Tarns  to  know  the 
value  of  a  prudent  tongue.  A  silent  army,  in  the  woods,  is 
doubly  strong ;  and  a  noisy  one,  doubly  weak.  If  tongues 
made  sogers,  the  women  of  a  camp  would  generally  carry 
the  day." 

^  But  we  are  neither  an  army,  nor  in  the  woods.  There 
'can  be  no  danger  of  Mingos  in  the  Scud." 

^  Ask  Jasper  how  he  got  to  be  master  of  this  cutter,  and 
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you  will  find  yourself  answered  as  to  that  opinion  !  No  one 
is  safe  from  a  Mingo  who  doesn't  understand  his  very  nator*; 
and  even  then  he  must  act  up  to  his  own  knowl^ge,  and 
that  closely.  Ask  Jasper  how  he  got  command  of  this  very 
cutter ! " 

"  And  how  did  he  get  the  command  ?  "  inquired  Mabel, 
with  an  earnestness  and  interest  that  delighted  her  simple- 
minded  and  true-hearted  companion,  who  was  never  better 
pleased  than  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  saying  aught 
in  favor  of  a  friend.  ''  It  is  honorable  to  him  that  he  has 
reached  this  station  while  yet  so  young.'* 

"  That  is  it ;  but  he  deserved  it  all,  and  more.  A  frig- 
ate wouldn't  have  been  too  much  to  pay  for  so  much  spirit 
and  coolness,  had  there  been  such  a  thing  on  Ontario,  as 
there  is  not,  howsever,  or  likely  to  be." 

"  But  Jasper  —  you  have  not  yel  told  me  how  he  got 
the  command  of  the  schooner  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  Mabel,  and  one  your  father,  the  ser- 
geant, can  tell  much  better  than  I,  for  he  was  present,  while 
I  was  off  on  a  distant  scoutin'.  Jasper  is  not  good  at  a 
story,  I  will  own  that ;  I've  heard  him  questioned  about 
this  affair,  and  he  never  made  a  good  tale  of  it,  although 
everybody  knows  it  was  a  good  thing.  No,  no  ;  Jasper  is 
not  good  at  a  story,  as  his  best  Mends  must  own.  The 
Scud  had  near  &Ilen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and  the 
Mingosy  when  Jasper  saved  her,  in  a  way  that  none  but  a 
quick-witted  mind  and  a  bold  heart  would  have  attempted. 
The  sergeant  will  tell  the  tale  better  than  I  can,  and  I  wish 
you  to  question  him  some  day,  when  nothing  better  offers. 
As  for  Jasper  himself,  there  will  be  no  use  in  worrying  the 
lad,  since  he  will  make  a  bungling  matter  of  it,  for  he  don't 
know  how  to  give  a  history  at  all." 

Mabel  determined  to  ask  her  father  to  repeat  the  inci- 
dents of  the  affair  that  very  night,  for  it  struck  her  young 
fanc^  that  nothing  better  could  well  offer  than  to  listen  to 
the  praises  of  one  who  was  a  bad  historian  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. 

"  Will  the  Scud  remain  with  us  when  we  reach  the 
island  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  little  hesitation  about  the  pro- 
priety of  the  question,  "  or  shall  we  be  left  to  ourselves  ?  " 
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^  rhjkt's  as  may  be.  Jasper  does  not  often  keep  the 
cutter  idle,  when  anything  is  to  be  done,  and  we  may  ezpect 
actiirity  on  his  part.  My  gifts,  however,  run  so  little  to- 
wards the  water,  and  vessels  gin'rally,  unless  it  be  among 
rapids  and  &lls,  and  in  canoes,  that  I  pretend  to  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  We  shall  have  all  right,  under  Jasper,  I  make 
no  doubt,  who  can  find  a  trail  on  Ontario  as  well  as  a  Dela- 
ware can  find  one  on  the  land.'' 

"  And  our  own  Delaware,  Pathfinder  —  the  Big  Serpent 
—  why  is  he  not  with  us  to-night  ?  '* 

^  Your  question  would  have  been  more  nat'ral  had  you 
said,  why  are  t/ou  here,  Pathfinder  ?  The  Sarpent  is  in  his 
place,  while  I  am  not  in  mine.  He  is  out  with  two  or  three 
more  scouting  the  lake  shores,  and  will  join  us  down  among 
the  islands  with  the  tidings  he  may  gather.  The  sergeant 
is  too  good  a  soldier  to  fi)rget  his  rear,  while  he  is-  facing 
the  enemy  in  front !  It's  a  thousand  pities,  Mabel,  your 
father  wasn't  born  a  gin'ral,  as  some  of  the  English  are 
who  come  among  us,  for  I  feel  sartain  he  wouldn't  leave  a 
Frencher  in  the  Canadas  a  week  could  he  have  his  own  way 
with  them." 

^  Shall  we  have  enemies  to  face  in  front  ?  "  asked  Mabel, 
smiling,  and  for  the  first  time  feeling  a  slight  apprehension 
about  the  dangers  of  the  expedition.  "  Are  we^  likely  to 
have  an  engagement  ?  " 

"  K  we  have,  Mabel,  there  will  be  men  enough  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  atween  you  and  harm.  But  you  are  a  sol- 
dier's daughter,  and  we  all  know  have  the  spirit  of  one. 
Don't  let  the  fear  of  a  battle  keep  your  pretty  eyes  from 
sleeping." 

"  I  do  feel  braver  out  here  in  the  woods.  Pathfinder, 
than  I  ever  felt  before,  amid  the  weaknesses  of  the  towns, 
although  I  have  always  tried  to  remember  what  I  owe  to 
my  dear  fisher." 

"  Aye,  your  mother  was  so  before  you !  '  You  will  find 
Mabel  like  her  mother,  no  screamer,  or  a  faint-hearted  girl 
to  trouble  a  man  in  liis  need,  but  one  who  would  encourage 
her  mate,  and  help  to  keep  his  heart  up  when  soresl 
pressed  by  danger '  —  said  the  sergeant  to  me,  before  I 
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erer  laid  eyes  on  that  sweet  countenance  of  yours — he 
did ! " 

"  And  why  should  my  fiither  have  told  you  this,  Path- 
finder ?  '*  the  girl  demanded,  a  little  earnestly.  "  Perhaps 
he  fancied  you  would  think  the  better  of  me,  if  you  diid 
not  believe  me  a  silly  coward,  as  so  many  of  my  sex  love 
to  make  themselves  appear.*' 

Deception,  unless  it  were  at  the  expense  x>f  his  enemies 
in  the  field,  —  nay,  concealment  of  even  a  thought,  was  so 
little  in  accordance  with  the  Pathfinder's  very  nature,  that 
he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  this  simple  question. 
To  own  the  truth  openly,  he  felt,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  for 
which  it  would  have  puzzled  him  to  account,  would  not  be 
proper ;  and  to  hide  it,  agreed  with  neither  his  sense  of 
right  nor  his  habits.  In  such  a  strait  he  involuntarily  took 
refiige  in  the  middle  course,  not  revealing  that  which  he 
&ncied  ought  not  to  be  told,  nor  yet  absolutely  conceal- 
ing it 

^  You  must  know,  Mabel,"  he  said,  "  that  the  sergeant 
and  I  are  old  friends,  and  have  stood  side  by  side  —  or  if 
not  actually  side  by  side,  I  a  little  in  advance,  as  became  a 
scout,  and  your  feither,  with  his  own  men,  as  better  suited 
a  soldier  of  the  king  —  on  many  a  hard-fought  and  bloody 
day.  It'«  the  way  of  us  skirmishers  to  think  little  of  the 
fight,  when  the  rifie  has  done  cracking ;  and  at  night, 
around  our  fires,  or  on  our  marches,  we  talk  of  the  things 
we  love,  just  as  you  young  women  convarse  about  your  fan- 
cies and  opinions,  when  you  get  together  to  laugh  over  your 
idees.  Now  it  was  natural  that  the  sergeant,  having  such  a 
daughter  as  you,  should  love  her  better  than  anything  else, 
and  that  he  should  talk  of  her  often  er  than  of  anything  else, 
—  while  I,  having  neither  daughter,  nor  sister,  nor  mother, 
nor  kith  nor  kin,  nor  anything  but  the  Delawares  to  love,  I 
naturally  chimed  in,  as  it  were,  and  got  to  love  you,  Mabel, 
before  I  ever  saw  you  —  yes,  I  did — just  by  talking  about 
you  so  much." 

"  And  now  you  have  seen  me,"  returned  the  smiling  girl, 
whose  unmoved  and  natural  manner  proved  how  little  she 
was  thinking  of  anything  more  than  parental  or  fraternal 
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regard,  "you  are  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  forming 
friendships  for  people  before  yon  know  anything  about  them, 
except  by  hearsay." 

"  It  wasn't  friendship  —  it  isn't  friendship,  Mabel,  that  I 
feel  for  you.  I  am  the  friend  of  the  Delawares,  and  have 
been  so  from  boyhood ;  but  my  feelings  for  them,  or  for  the 
best  of  them,  are  not  the  same  as  them  I  got  from  the  ser- 
geant for  you ;  and  especially  now  that  I  begin  to  know 
you  better.  I'm  sometimes  afeard  it  isn't  wholesome  for 
one  who  is  much  occupied  in  a  very  manly  calling,  like 
that  of  a  guide,  or  a  scout,  or  a  soldier  even,  to  form  friend- 
ships for  women, — young  women  in  particular,  —  as  they 
seem  to  me  to  lessen  the  love  of  enterprise,  and  to  turn 
the  feelings  away  from  their  gifts  and  natural  occupa- 
tions.** 

**  You  surely  do  not  mean.  Pathfinder,  that  a  friendship 
for  a  girl  like  me  would  make  you  less  bold,  and  more  un- 
willing, to  meet  the  French,  than  you  were  before  ?" 

"  Not  so  —  not  so.  With  you  in  danger,  for  instance,  I 
fear  I  might  become  foolhardy ;  but  before  we  became  so 
intimate,  as  I  may  say,  I  loved  to  think  of  my  scoutin's, 
and  of  my  marches,  and  outlyings,  and  fights,  and  other 
adventures;  but  now  my  mind  cares  less  about  them;  I 
think  more  of  the  barracks  and  of  evenings  passed  in  dis- 
course, of  feelings  in  which  there  are  no  wranglings  and 
bloodshed,  and  of  young  women,  and  of  their  laughs,  and 
their  cheerful  soft  voices,  their  pleasant  looks,  and  their 
winning  ways  !  I  sometimes  tell  the  sergeant,  that  he  and 
his  daughter  will  be  the  spoiling  of  one  of  the  best  aiid 
most  experienced  scouts  on  the  lines  ! " 

."  Not  they.  Pathfinder ;  they  will  try  to  make  that  which 
is  already  so  excellent,  perfect.  You  do  not  know  us,  if 
you  think  that  either  wishes  to  see  you  in  the  least  changed. 
Hemain,  as  at  present,  the  same  honest,  upright,  conscien- 
tious, fearless,  intelligent,  trustworthy  guide,  that  you  are, 
and  neither  my  dear  father  nor  myself  can  ever  think  of 
you  differently  from  what  we  now  do." 

It  was  too  dark  for  Mabel  to  note  the  workings  of  tho 
countenance  of  her  listener,  but  her  own  sweet  face  was 
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turned  towards  him,  as  she  spoke  with  an  energy  equal  to 
her  frankness,  in  a  way  to  show  how  little  embarrassed  were 
her  thoughts,  and  how  sincere  were  her  words.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  a  little  flushed,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  with  ear- 
nestness and  truth  of  feeling ;  though  no  nerve  thrilled,  no 
limb  trembled,  no  pulsation  quickened.  In  short,  her  man- 
ner and  appearance  were  those  of  a  sincere-minded  and 
frank  girl,  making  such  a  declaration  of  good-will  and  re- 
gard for  one  of  the  other  sex,  as  she  felt  that  his  seryices ' 
and  good  qualities  merited,  without  any  of  the  emotion  that 
invariably  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  an  inclination 
which  might  lead  to  softer  disclosures. 

The  Pathfinder  was  too  unpracticed,  however,  to  enter 
into  distinctions  of  this  kind,  and  his  humble  nature  was 
encouraged  by  the  directness  and  strength  of  the  words  he 
had  just  heard.  Unwilling,  if  not  unable  to  say  any  more, 
he  walked  away,  and  stood  leaning  on  his  rifie,  and  looking 
up  at  the  stars,  for  quite  ten  minutes,  in  profound  silence. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  interview  on  the  bastion,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  took  place  between  Lundie  and 
the  sergpant. 

^  Have  the  men's  knapsacks  been  examined  ?  "  demanded 
Major  Duncan,  after  he  had  cast  his  eye  at  a  written  re- 
port, handed  to  him  by  the  sergeant,  but  which  it  was  too 
dark  too  read. 

"  All,  your  honor ;  and  all  are  right." 

"  The  ammunition  —  arms  ?  *' 

"  All  in  order,  Major  Duncan,  and  fit  for  any  service." 

^  You  have  the  men  named  in  my  own  draffc,  Dun- 
ham?" 

^  Without  an  exception,  sir.  Better  men  could  not  be 
found  in  the  regiment." 

''  You  have  need  of  the  best  of  our  men,  sergeant.  This 
experiment  has  now  been  tried  three  times ;  always  under 
one  of  the  ensigns,  who  have  flattered  me  with  success,  but 
have  as  often  failed.  After  so  much  preparation  and  ex- 
pense, I  do  not  like  to  abandon  the  project  entirely ;  but 
this  will  be  the  last '  effort :  and  the  residt  will  mainly  de* 
pend  on  you  and.  on  the  Pathfinder." 
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*^  Ton  may  count  on  ns  both,  Major  Duncan.  The  duty 
you  have  given  us  is  not  above  our  habits  and  experience, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  well  done.  I  know  that  the  Path- 
finder will  not  be  wanting." 

''  On  that,  indeed,  it  will  be  safe  to  rely.  He  is  a  most 
extraordinary  man,  Dunham  —  one  who  long  puzzled  me  ; 
but  who,  now  that  I  understand  him,  commands  as  much  of 
my  respect  as  any  general  in  his  Majesty's  service." 

'^  I  was  in  hopes,  sir,  that  you  would  come  to  look  at  the 
proposed  marriage  with  Mabel,  as  a  thing  I  ought  to  wish 
and  forward." 

'<  As  for  that,  sergeant,  time  will  show,"  returned  Lundle, 
smiling,  though  here,  too,  the  obscurity  concealed  the  nicer 
shades  of  expression ;  ^  one  woman  is  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  a  whole  regiment  of  men.  By  the 
^^7)  jou  know  that  your  would-be  son-in-law,  the  quarter- 
master, will  be  of  the  party ;  and  I  trust  you  will  at  least 
give  him  an  equal  chance  in  the  trial  for  your  daughter's 
smiles." 

'<  If  respect  for  his  rank,  sir,  did  not  cause  me  to  do 
this,  your  honor's  ynsh  would  be  sufficient" 

^  I  thank  you,  sergeant.  We  have  served  much  to- 
gether, and  ought  to  value  each  other  in  our  several  sta- 
tions. Understand  me,  however :  I  ask  no  more  for  Davy 
Muir  than  a  dear  field  and  no  fitvor.  In  love,  as  in  war, 
each  man  must  gain  his  own  victories.  Are  you  certain 
that  the  rations  have  been  properly  calculated  ?  " 

"  I'll  answer  for  it.  Major  Duncan  ;  but  if  they  were  not, 
we  cannot  suffer  with  two  such  hunters  as  Pathfinder  and 
the  Serpent  in  company." 

^  That  will  never  do,  Dunham,"  interrupted  Lundie, 
sharply,  "  and  it  comes  of  your  American  birth  and  Ameri- 
can training !  No  thorou^  soldier  ever  relies  on  anything 
but  his  commissary  for  supplies ;  and  I  beg  no  part  of  my 
regiment  may  be  the  first  to  set  an  example  to  the  con- 
trary." 

^  You  have  only  to  command,  Major  Duncan,  to  be 
obeyed  ;  and  yet,  if  I  might  presume,  sir  "  — 

"  Speak  freely,  sergeant,  you  are  talking  with  a  friend." 
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"  I  was  merely  about  to  say,  that  I  find  even  the  Scotch 
soldiers  like  venison  and  birds  quite  as  well  as  pork,  when 
they  are  difficult  to  be  had." 

"  That  may  be  very  true ;  but  likes  and  dislikes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  system.  An  army  can  rely  on  nothing 
but  its  commissaries.  The  irregularity  of  the  provincials 
has  played  the  devil  with  the  king's  service  too  long  to  be 
winked  at  any  longer." 

"  General  Braddock,  your  honor,  might  have  been  ad- 
vised by  Colonel  Washington.*' 

"Out  upon  your  Washington!  You're  all  provincials 
together,  man,  and  uphold  each  other  as  if  yon  were  of  a 
sworn  confederacy." 

"  I  believe  his  Majesty  has  no  more  loyal  subjects  than 
the  Americans,  your  honor." 

"In  that,  Dunham,  I'm  thinking  you're  right;  and  I 
have  been  a  little  too  warm,  perhaps.  I  do  not  consider 
you  a  provincial,  however,  sergeant;  for,  though  born  in 
America,  a  better  soldier  never  shouldered  a  musket." 

"  And  Colonel  Washington,  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Well ;  and  Colonel  Washington  may  be  a  useful  sub- 
ject, too.  He  is  the  American  prodigy ;  and  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  give  him  all  the  credit  you  ask.  You  have  no 
doubt  of  the  skill  of  this  Jasper  Eau-douce  ? " 

"  The  boy  has  been  tried,  sir ;  and  foxmd  equal  to  all  that 
can  be  required  of  him." 

"  He  has  a  French  name,  and  has  passed  much  of  his 
boyhood  in  the  French  colonies :  has  he  French  blood  in 
his  veins,  sergeant  ?  " 

"  Not  a  drop,  your  honor.  Jasper's  £ither  was  an  old 
comrade  of  my  own,  and  his  mother  came  of  an  honest  and 
loyal  family,  in  this  very  province." 

"  How  came  he  then  so  much  among  the  French,  and 
whence  his  name  ?  He  speaks  the  language  of  the  Cana* 
das,  too,  I  find ! " 

"  That  is  easily  explained,  Major  Duncan.  The  boy  was 
left  imder  the  care  of  one  of  our  mariners  in  the  old  war, 
and  he  took  to  the  water  like  a  duck.  Your  honor  knows 
that  we  have  no  ports  on  Ontario,  that  can  be  named  as 
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such,  and  he  naturally  passed  most  of  his  time  oq  the  other 
side  of  the  lake,  where  the  French  have  had  a  few  vessels 
these  fifty  years.  He  learned  to  speak  their  language,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  got  his  name  from  the  Indians  and 
Canadians,  who  are  fond  of  calling  men  by  their  qualities, 
as  it  might  be." 

"  A  French  master  is  but  a  poor  instructor  for  a  British 
sailor,  notwithstanding ! " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  Jasper  Eau-douce  was  brought 
up  uLder  a  real  English  seaman ;  one  that  had  sailed  under 
the  king's  pennant,  and  may  be  called  a  thorough-bred : 
that  is  to  say,  a  subject  bom  in  the  colonies,  but  none  the 
worse  at  his  trade,  I  hope.  Major  Duncan,  for  that" 

"  Perhaps  not,  sergeant ;  perhaps  not ;  nor  any  better. 
This  Jasper  behaved  well,  too,  when  I  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Scud ;  no  lad  cotdd  have  conducted  himself 
more  loyally,  or  better." 

"  Or  more  bravely,  Major  Duncan.  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
sir,  that  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  fidelity  of  Jasper." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  who  iis  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  distant  and  important  post  like  this,  Dunham, 
never  to  relax  in  his  vigilance.  We  have  two  of  the  most 
artful  enemies  that  the  world  has  ever  produced,  in  their 
several  ways,  to  contend  with  —  the  Indians  and  the 
French ;  and  nothing  should  be  overlooked  that  can  lead 
to  injury." 

"  I  hope  your  honor  considers  me  fit  to  be  intrusted  with 
any  particular  reason  that  -may  exist  lor  doubting  Jasper, 
since  you  have  seen  fit  to  intrust  me  with  this  command." 

"  It  is  not  that  I  doubt  you,  Dunham,  that  I  hesitate  to 
t-eveal  all  I  may  happen  to  know,  but  from  a  strong  reluctance 
to  circulate  an  evil  report  concerning  one  of  whom  I  have 
hitherto  thought  well.  You  must  think  well  of  the  Path- 
finder, or  you  would  not  wish  to  give  him  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  For  the  Pathfinder's  honesty,  I  will  answer  with  my  life, 
sir,"  returned -the  sergeant  firmly,  and  not  without  a  dig- 
nity of  manner  that  struck  his  superior.  "  Such  a  man 
doesn't  know  how  to  be  false." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Dunham,  and  yet  this  last  infor- 
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mation  has  unsettled  all  my  old  opinions.  I  have  received 
an  anonymous  communication,  sergeant,  advising  me  to  be  ou 
my  guard  against  Jasper  Western,  or  Jasper  Eau-douce,  as 
he  is  called ;  who,  it  alleges,  has  been  bought  by  the  enemy, 
and  giving  me  reason  to  expect  that  farther  and  more  pre- 
cise information  will  soon  be  sent." 

^  Letters  without  signatures  to  them,  sir,  are  scarcely  to 
be  regarded  in  war." 

^  Or  in  peace,  Dunham.  No  one  can  entertain  a  lower 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter,  in  ordinary 
matters,  than  myself  The  very  act  denotes  cowardice, 
meanness,  and  baseness ;  and  it  usually  is  a  token  of  false- 
hood, as  well  as  of  other  vices.  But,  in  matters  of  war,  it 
is  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  Besides,  several  suspicious 
circumstances  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  "  — 

"  Such  as  is  fit  for  an  orderly  to  hear,  your  honor  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  one  in  whom  I  confide  as  much  as  in  yourself, 
Dunham.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  your  daughter  and 
her  party  were  permitted  to  escape  the  Iroquois,  when  they 
came  in,  merely  to  give  Jasper  credit  with  me.  I  am  told 
that  the  gentry  at  Frontenac  will  care  more  for  the  capture 
of  the  Scud,  with  Sergeant  Dunham  and  a  party  of  men, 
together  with  the  defeat  of  our  favorite  plan,  than  for  the 
capture  of  a  girl,  and  the  scalp  of  her  uncle.'' 

^  I  understand  the  hint,  sir,  but  I  do  not  give  it  credit. 
Jasper  can  hardly  be  true,  and  Pathfinder  false  ;  and  as  for 
the  last,  I  would  as  soon  distrust  your  honor,  as  distrust 
hun!" 

^  It  would  seem  so,  sergeant ;  it  would  indeed  seem  so. 
But  Jasper  is  not  the  Pathfinder  after  all,  and  I  will  own, 
Dunham,  I  should  put  more  faith  in  the  lad,  if  he  didn't 
speak  French ! " 

'^  It's  no  recommendation  in  my  eyes,  I  assure  your  honor; 

.  but  the  boy  learned  it  by  compulsion,  as  it  were,  and  ought 

not  to  be  condemned  too  hastily,  for  the  circumstance,  by 

your  honor's  leave.     K  he  does  speak  French,  it's  because 

he  can't  well  help  it" 

"  It's  a  d d  lingo,  and  never  did  any  one  good — at 

least  no  British  subject ;  for  I  suppose  the  French  them 
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Belyes  must  talk  together  in  some  language  or  other.  I 
should  have  much  more  faith  in  this  Jasper  did  he  know 
nothing  of  their  language.  This  letter  has  made  me  uneasj ; 
and,  were  there  another  to  whom  I  could  trust  tha  cutter,  I 
would  devise  some  means  to  detain  him  here.  I  have  spoken 
to  you  already  of  a  brother-in-law  who  goes  with  you,  ser- 
geant, and  who  is  a  sailor  ?  ** 

'^  A  real  sealing  man,  your  honor,  and  somewhat  preju- 
diced against  fresh  water.  I  doubt  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  risk  his  character  on  a  lake,  and  I'm  certain  he  never 
could  find  the  station." 

^  The  last  is  probably  true,  and  then,  the  man  cannot 
know  enough  of  this  treacherous  lake  to  be  fit  for  the  em- 
ployment !  You  will  have  to  be  doubly  vigilant,  Dunham. 
I  give  you  full  powers,  and  should  you  detect  this  Jasper 
in  any  treachery,  make  him  a  sacrifice  at  once  to  offended 
justice." 

"  Being  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  your  honor,  he  is 
amenable  to  martial  law  "  — 

"  Very  true ;  then  iron  him,  from  his  head  to  his  heels, 
and  send  him  up  here,  in  his  own  cutter.  That  brother-in- 
law  of  yours  must  be  able  to  find  the  way  back,  after  he  has 
once  travelled  the  road." 

'<  I  make  no  doubt,  Major  Duncan,  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  all  that  will  be  necessary,  should  Jasper  turn  out  as  you 
seem  to  anticipate;  though  I  think  I  would  risk  my  life  on 
his  truth." 

''Hike  your  confidence;  it. speaks  well  for  the  fellow; 
but  that  infernal  letter  I  There  is  such  an  air  of  truth 
about  it  —  nay,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  it,  touching  other 
matters  "  — 

''  I  think  your  honor  said  it  wanted  the  name  at  the  bot 
tom ;  a  great  omission  for  an  honest  man  to  make." 

''  Quite  right,  Dunham,  and  no  one  but  a  rascal,  and  a 
cowardly  rascal  into  the   bargain,  would  write  an  anony 
mous  letter,  on  private  affairs.     It  t<  different,  however,  in 
war.     Despatches   are   feigned,   and   artifice   is   generally 
allowed  to  be  justifiable." 

''  Military,  manly  artifices,  sir,  if  you  will ;  such  as  am* 
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bashes,  surprises,  feints,  false  attacks,  and  even  spies  ;  but  1 
never  heard  of  a  true  soldier  who  could  wish  to  undermine 
the  character  of  an  honest  young  man,  by  such  means  as 
these !  *•  • 

"  I  have  met  with  many  strange  events,  and  some  stranger 
people,  in  the  course  of  my  experience.  But  fere-you-weH, 
sergeant ;  I  must  detain  you  no  longer.  You  are  now  on 
your  guard,  and  I  recommend  to  you  untiring  vigilance.  I 
think  Muir  means  shortly  to  retire,  and  should  you  fully 
succeed  in  this  enterprise,  my  influence  will  not  be  wanting 
in  endeavoring  to  put  you  into  the  vacancy,  to  which  you 
have  many  claims  ! " 

"  I  humbly  thank  your  honor,"  coolly  returned  the  ser- 
geant, who  had  been  encouraged  in  this  manner,  any  time 
for  the  preceding  twenty  years, "  and  hope  I  shall  never  dis- 
grace my  station,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  am  what  nature 
and  Brovidence  have  made  me,  and  I  hope  I'm  satisfied." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  the  howitzer  ?  " 

"  Jasper  took  it  on  board  this  morning,  sir." 

"Be  wary,  and  do   not   trust   that   man  unnecessarily. 
Make  a  confidant  of  Pathfinder  at  once ;  he  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  detecting  any  villainy  that  may  be  stirring.     His 
simple  honesty  will  favor  his  observation,  by  concealing  it 
He  must  be  true." 

*^  For  him,  sir,  my  own  head  shall  answer,  or  even  my 
rank  in  the  reghnent  I  have  seen  him  too  often  tried  to 
doubt  him." 

"Of  all  wretched  sensations,  Dunham,  distrust,  where 
one  is  compelled  to  confide,  is  the  most  painful.  You  have 
bethought  you  of  the  spare  fiints  ?" 

"  A  sergeant  is  a  safe  commander  for  aU  such  details, 
your  honor." 

"Well,  then,  give  me  your  hand,  Dunham.  Grod  bless 
you,  and  may  you  be  successftd.  Muir  means  to  retire  — 
by  the  way,  let  the  man  have  an  equal  chance  with  your 
daughter,  for  it  may  fiieilitate  future  operations  about  the 
promotion.  One  would  retire  more  cheerfully  with  such  a 
companion  as  Mabel,  than  in  cheerless  widowerhood,  and 
with  nothing  but  one's  self  to  love,  and  such  a  self,  too,  a« 
Davy's ! " 
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^  I  hope,  sir,  my  child  will  make  a  prudent  choice,  and  I 
think  her  mind  is  already  pretty  mnch  made  up  in  &yor  of 
Pathfinder.  Still,  she  shall  have  fair  play,  though  disobe- 
dience  is  the  next  crime  to  mutiny." 

'^  Have  all  the  ammunition  careftilly  examined  and  dried, 
as  soon  as  you  arrive ;  the  damp  of  the  lake  may  affect  it ; 
and  now,  once  more,  farewell,  sergeant  Beware  of  that 
Jasper,  and  consult  with  Muir  in  any  difficulty.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  return  triumphant,  this  day  month." 

^  God  Mess  your  honor !  if  anything  should  happen  to 
me,  I  trust  to  you.  Major  Duncan,  to  care  for  an  old  sol- 
dier's character." 

^  Rely  on  me,  Dunham ;  you  will  rely  on  a  fnend.  Be 
vigilant ;  remember  you  will  be  in  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion 
—  pshaw !  of  no  lion,  neither ;  but  of  treacherous  tigers : 
in  their  very  jaws,  and  beyond  support  Have  the  flints 
counted  and  examined  in  the  morning  —  and  —  &rewell, 
Dunham,  &rewell." 

The  sergeant  took  the  extended  hand  of  his  superior  with 
proper  respect,  and  they  finally  parted ;  Lundie  hastening 
into  his  ovm  movable  abode,  while  the  other  left  the  fort, 
descended  to  the  beach,  and  got  into  a  boat. 

Duncan  of  Lundie  had  said  no  more  than  the  truth,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  painful  nature  of  distrust.  Of  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  it  is  tihat  which  is  the  most  treach* 
erous  in  its  workings,  the  most  insidious  in  its  approaches, 
and  the  least  at  the  command  of  a  generous  temperament 
While  doubt  exists,  everything  may  be  suspected,  the 
thoughts  having  no  definite  facts  to  set  bounds  to  their  wan- 
derings ;  and  distrust  once  admitted,*  it  is  impossible  to  say 
to  what  extent  conjecture  may  lead,  or  whither  credulity 
may  follow.  That  which  had  previously  seemed  innocent, 
assumes  the  hue  of  guilt,  as  soon  as  this  uneasy  tenant  has 
taken  possession  of  the  thoughts;  and  nothing  is  said  or 
done,  without  being  subjected  to  the  colorings  and  disfigu- 
rations of  jealousy  and  apprehension.  If  this  is  true  in  or- 
dinary af&irs,  it  is  doubly  true  when  any  heavy  responsibil- 
ity, involving  life  or  death,  weighs  on  the  unsettled  mind 
of  its  subject ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  commander,  or 
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the  agent  in  the  management  of  any  great  political  interest. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  Sergeant  Dunham,  after 
he  had  parted  from  his  commanding  officer,  was  likely  to 
forget  the  injunctions  he  had  received.  He  thought  highly 
of  Jasper,  in  general ;  but  distrust  had  been  insinuated  be- 
tween his  former  confidence  and  the  obligations  of  duty ; 
and,  as  he  now  felt  that  everything  depended  on  his  own 
vigilance,  by  the  time  the  boat  reached  the  side  of  the  Scud, 
he  was  in  a  proper  himaor  to  let  no  suspicious  circumstance 
go  unheeded,  or  any  unusual  movement  in  the  young  sailor 
pass  without  its  comment.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
viewed  things  in  the  light  suited  to  his  peculiar  mood ;  and 
his  precautions,  as  well  as  his  distrust,  partook  of  the  habits, 
opinions,  and  education  of  the  man. 

The  Scud's  kedge  was  lifted  as  soon  as  the  boat,  with  the 
sergeant,  who  was  the  last  person  expected,  was  seen  to  quit 
the  shore,  and  the  head  of  the  cutter  was  cast  to  the  east- 
ward by  means  of  the  sweeps.  A  few  vigorous  strokes  of 
the  latter,  in  which  the  soldiers  aided,  sent  the  light  craft 
into  the  line  of  the  current  that  flowed  from  the  river,  when 
she  was  suffered  to  drift  into  the  offing  again.  As  yet, 
there  was  no  wind,  the  light  and  almost  imperceptible  air 
from  the  lake,  that  had  existed  previously  to  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  having  entirely  failed. 

All  this  time,  an  unusual  quiet  prevailed  in  the  cutter. 
It  appeared  as  if  those  on  board  of  her  felt  that  they  were 
entering  upon  an  uncertain  enterprise,  in  the  obscurity  of 
night ;  and  that  their  duty,  the  hour,  and  the  manner  of 
their  departure,  lent  a  solemnity  to  their  movements.  Di» 
cipline  also  came  in  aid  of  these  feelings*  Most  were  silent ; 
and  those  who  said  anything,  spoke  seldom  and  in  low 
voices.  In  this  manner,  the  cutter  set  slowly  out  into  the 
lake,  until  she  had  got  as  £eu:  as  the  river  current  would 
carry  her,  when  she  became  stationary,  waiting  for  the  usual 
land  breeze.  An  interval  of  half  an  hour  followed,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  the  Scud  lay  as  motionless  as  a 
log,  floating  on  the  water.  While  the  little  changes  just 
mentioned  were  occurring  in  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  not- 
withstanding the  general  quiet  that  prevailed,  all  conversa- 
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tion  bad  not  been  repressed ;  for  Sergeant  Dunham,  having 
first  ascertainekl  that  both  his  daughter  and  her  female  com- 
panion were  on  the  quarter-deck,  led  the  Pathfinder  to  the 
after-cabin,  where,  closing  the  door  with  great  caution,  and 
otherwise  making  certain  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  eaves- 
droppers, he  commenced  as  follows :  — 

^^  It  is  now  many  years,  my  friend,  since  you  began  to 
experience  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  the  woods  in  my 
company." 

^  It  is,  sergeant ;  yes,  it  is.  I  sometimes  fear  I  am  too 
old  for  Mabel,  who  was  not  bom  until  you  and  I  had  fou't 
the  Frendiers  as  comrades." 

^  No  fear  on  that  account,  Pathfinder.  I  was  near  your 
age  before  I  prevailed  on  the  mind  of  her  mother ;  and 
Mabel  is  a  steady,  thoughtful  girl,  one  that  will  regard  char- 
acter more  than  anything  else.  A  lad  like  Jasper  Eau- 
douce,  for  instance,  will  have  no  chance  with  her,  though  he 
is  both  young  and  comely." 

^  Does  Jasper  think  of  marrying  ?  "  inquired  the  guide, 
simply,  but  earnestly. 

'^  I  should  hope  not  —  at  least  not  until  he  has  satisfied 
every  one  of  his  fitness  to  possess  a  wife." 

''  Jasper  is  a  gallant  boy,  and  one  of  great  gifts  in  his 
way ;  he  may  claim  a  wife  as  well  as  another." 

"  To  "be  frank  with  you,  Pathfinder,  I  brought  you  here  to 
talk  about  this  very  youngster.  Major  Duncan  has  received 
some  information  which  has  led  him  to  suspect  that  Eau- 
douce  is  fake,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy ;  I  wish  to  hear 
your  opinion  on  the  subject." 

«  Anan ! " 

^  1  say  the  major  suspects  Jasper  of  being  a  traitor  —  a 
French  spy  — -  or  what  is  worse,  of  being  bought  to  betray 
us.  He  has  received  a  letter  to  this  efiect,  and  has  been 
charging  me  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  boy's  movements,  for  he 
fears  we  shall  meet  with  enemies  when  we  least  expect  it, 
and  by  his  means." 

^^  Duncan  of  Lundie  has  told  you  this,  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham?" 

^  He  has,  indeed.  Pathfinder ;  and  though  I  have  been 
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loath  to  believe  anything  to  the  injury  of  Jasper,  I  haye  H 
feeling  which  tells  me  I  ought  to  distrust  him.  Do  you 
believe  in  presentiments,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  In  what,  sergeant  ?  " 

"Presentiments  —  a  sort  of  secret  foreknowledge  of 
events  that  are  about  to  happen*  The  Scotch  of  our  regi- 
ment are  great  sticklers  for  such  things ;  and  my  opinion  of 
Jasper  is  changing  so  fast  that  I  begin  to  fear  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  their  doctrines." 

<<  But  youVe  been  talking  with  Duncan  of  Londie  con- 
sarning  Jasper,  and  his  words  have  raised  misgivin  V 

"  Not  it  —  not  so  in  the  least.  For  while  conversing 
with  the  major,  my  feelings  were  altogether  the  other  way ; 
and  I  endeavored  to  convince  him  all  I  could  that  he  did 
the  boy  injustice.  But  there  is  no  use  in  holding  out  against 
a  presentiment,  I  find ;  and  I  fear  there  is  something  in  the 
suspicion  after  all." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  presentiments,  sergeant,  but  I  have 
known  Jasper  Eau-douce  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  as 
much  faith  in  his  honesty  as  I  have  in  my  own,  or  that  of 
the  Sarpent  himself." 

'^  But  the  Serpent,  Pathfinder,  has  his  tricks  and  am- 
bushes in  war,  as  well  as  another ! " 

^^  Aye,  them  are  his  nat'ral  gifts,  and  such  as  belong  to 
his  people.  Neither  red-skin  nor  pale-face  can  deny  natur* ; 
but  Chingachgook  is  not  a  man  to  feel  a  presentiment 
agin." 

^  That  1  believe ;  nor  should  I  have  thought  ill  of  Jasper 
this  very  morning.  It  seems  to  me.  Pathfinder,  since  I've 
taken  up  this  presentiment,  that  the  lad  does  not  bustle 
about  his  deck,  naturally,  as  he  used  to  do  ;  but  that  he  is 
silent,  and  moody,  and  thoughtful,  like  a  man  who  has  a 
load  on  his  conscience." 

^  Jasper  is  never  noisy,  and  he  tells  me  noisy  ships  are 
generally  ill-worked  ships.  Master  Cap  agrees  in  this,  too. 
No,  no ;  I  will  believe  naught  against  Jasper  until  I  see 
it.  Send  for  your  brother,  sergeant,  and  let  us  question 
him  in  this  matter ;  for  to  sleep  with  distrust  of  one's  fri'nd 
in  the  heart,  is  like  sleeping  with  lead  there.  I  have  no 
€uth  in  your  presentiments." 
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The  sergeant,  although  he  scarce  knew,  himself,  with 
what  object,  complied,  and  Cap  was  summoned  to  join  in 
the  consultation.  As  Pathfinder  was  more  collected  than 
his  companion,  and  felt  so  strong  a  conviction  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  party  accused,  he  assumed  the  office  of  spokes- 
man. 

"  We  have  asked  you  to  come  down,  Master  Cap,"  he 
commenced^  "  in  order  to  inquire  if  you  have  remarked  any- 
thing out  of  the  conmion  way,  in  the  movements  of  Eau- 
douce,  this  evening." 

^  His  movements  are  common  enough,  I  dare  say,  for 
fresh  water.  Master  Pathfinder,  though  we  should  think 
most  of  his  proceedings  irregular,  down  on  the  coast." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  know  you  will  never  agree  with  the  lad 
about  the  manner  the  cutter  ought  to  be  managed ;  but  it 
is  on  another  p'int  we  wish  your  opinion." 

The  Pathfinder  then  explained  to  Cap  the  nature  of  the 
suspicions  which  the  sergeant  entertained,  and  the  reasons 
why  they  had  been  excited,  so  far  as  the  latter  had  been 
communicated  by  Major  Duncan. 

**  The  youngster  talks  French,  does  he  ?  *' 

"  They  say  he  speaks  it  better  than  common,"  returned 
the  sergeant,  gravely.     "  Pathfinder  knows  this  to  be  true." 

"  111  not  gainsay  it  — 1*11  not  gainsay  it,"  answered  the 
guide,  "  at  least  they  tell  me  such  is  the  fact.  But  this 
would  prove  nothing  agin  a  Mississagua,  and  least  of  all 
agin  one  like  Jasper.  I  speak  the  Mingo  dialect  myself, 
having  Tarnt  it  while  a  prisoner  among  the  riptyles;  but 
who  will  say  I  am  their  friend !  Not  that  I  am  an  inimy, 
either,  according  to  Injin  notions ;  though  I  am  their  inimy, 
I  will  admit,  agreeable  to  Christianity." 

**  Aye,  Pathfinder,  but  Jasper  did  not  get  his  French  as  a 
prisoner  :  he  took  it  in,  in  boyhood,  when  the  mind  is  easily 
impressed,  and  gets  its  permanent  notions ;  when  nature  has 
a  presentiment,  as  it  were,  which  way  the  character  is  likely 
to  incline." 

"  A  very  just  remark,"  added  Cap,  "  for  that  is  the  time 
of  life  when  we  aU  learn  the  catechism,  and  other  moral 
improvements.     The  sergeant's  observation  shows  that  he 
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oBderstands  human  nature,  and  I  agree  with  him  perfectly ; 
It  is  a,  damnable  thing  for  a  yoimgster,  up  here  on  this  bit 
of  fresh  water,  to  talk  French.  If  it  were  down  on  the  At- 
lantic now,  where  a  seafaring  man  has  occasion  sometimes 
to  converse  with  a  pilot,  or  a  linguister,  in  that  language,  I 
should  not  think  so  much  of  it,  though  we  always  look  with 
suspicion,  even  there,  at  a  shipmate  who  knows  too  much  of 
the  tongue ;  but  up  here  on  Ontario,  I  hold  it  {b  be  a'  most 
suspicious  circumstance." 

"  But  Jasper  must  talk  in  French  to  the  people  on  the 
other  shore,"  said  Pathfinder,  ^or  hold  his  tongue,  as  there 
are  none  but  French  to  speak  to." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Pathfinder,  that  France  lies 
here-away  on  the  opposite  coast?"  cried  Cap,  jerking  a 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  direction  of  the  Canadas  ; 
'^  that  one  side  of  this  bit  of  fresh  water  is  York,  and  the 
other  France ! " 

"  I  mean  to  tell  you  this  is  York,  and  that  is  Upper  Can- 
ada ;  and  that  English  and  Dutch  and  Indian  are  spoken  in 
the  first,  and  French  and  Indian  in  the  last.  Even  the 
Mingos  have  got  many  of  the  French  words  in  their  dialect, 
and  it  is  no  improvement,  neither." 

"  Very  true ;  and  what  sort  of  people  are  the  Mingos, 
my  friend  ? "  inquired  the  sergeant,  touching  the  other  on 
a  shoulder,  by  way  of  enforcing  a  remark,  the  inherent  truth 
of  which  sensibly  increased  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
speaker  ;  <'  no  one  knows  them  better  than  yourself  and  I 
ask  you  what  sort  of  a  tribe  are  they  ?  " 

"  Jasper  is  no  Mingo,  sergeant." 

'*  He  speaks  French,  and  he  might  as  well  be,  in  that 
particular.  Brother  Cap,  can  you  recollect  no  movement 
of  this  unfortunate  young  man,  in  the  way  of  his  calling, 
that  would  seem  to  denote  treachery  ?  " 

"  Not  distinctly,  sergeant,  though  he  has  gone  to  work 
wrong  end  foremost,  half  his  time.  It  is  true  that  one  of  his 
hands  coiled  a  rope  against  the  sun,  and  he  called  it  curling 
a.  rope,  too,  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  about;  but  I 
am  not  certain  that  anything  was  meant  by  it ;  though  I 
dare  say  the  French  coil  half  their   running   rigging  the 
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wrong  way,  and  maj  call  it '  curling  it  down/  too,  for  that 
matter.  Then  Jasper,  himself,  belayed  the  end  of  the  jib- 
halyards  to  a  stretdier  in  the  rigging,  instead  of  bringing 
them  iQ  to  the  mast,  where  they  belong,  at  least  among 
British  sailors." 

"  I  dare  say  Jasper  mtif  have  got  some  Canada  notions 
about  working  his  craft,  from  being  so  much  on  the  other 
side,"  Pathfinder  interposed,  *^  but  catching  an  idee  or  a 
word  isn't  treachery  and  bad  faith.  I  sometimes  get  an 
idee  from  the  Mingos  themselves ;  but  my  heart  has  always 
been  with  the  Delawares.  No,  no,  Jasper  is  true;  and 
the  king  might  trust  him  with  his  crown,  just  as  he  would 
trust  his  eldest  son,  who,  as  he  is  to  wear  it  one  day,  ought 
to  be  the  last  man  to  wish  to  steal  it." 

^^Fine  talking — fine  talking,"  said  Cap,  rising  to  spit 
out  of  the  cabin-window,  as  is  customary  with  men  when 
they  most  feel  their  own  great  moral  strength  and  happen 
to  chew  tobacco,  ^  all  fine  talking,  Master  Pathfinder,  but 
d  d  little  logic.  In  the  first  place,  the  king's  Majesty  (^ 
cannot  lend  his  crown,  it  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  which  require  him  to  wear  it  at  all  times,  in  order 
that  his  sacred  person  may  be  known,  just  as  the  silver  oar 
is  necessary  to  a  sheriff's  officer  afloat.  In  the  next  place 
it's  high  treason  by  law^  for  the  eldest  son  of  his  Majesty 
ever  to  covet  the  crown  or  to  have  a  child,  except  in  lawful 
wedlock,  as  either  would  derange  the  succession.  Thus  you 
see,  friend  Pathfinder,  that  in  order  to  reason  truly,  one 
must  get  under  way,  as  it  might  be,  on  the  right  tack. 
Law  is  reason,  and  reason  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  a 
steady  drag ;  whence  it  follows  that  crowns  are  regulated 
by  law,  reason,  and  philosophy." 

^  I  know  little  of  all  this,  Master  Cap ;  but  nothing  short 
of  seeing  and  feeling  will  make  me  think  Jasper  Western  a 
traitor." 

"  There  you  are  wrong  again.  Pathfinder,  for  there  is  a 
way  of  proving  a  thing  much  more  conclusively  than  by 
either  seeing  or  feeling,  or  by  both  together :  and  that  is  by 
a  circumstance." 

<^  It  may  be  so  in  the  settlements ;  but  it  is  not  so  here, 
on  the  lines.'* 
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^  It  is  SO  in  nature^  which  is  monarch  over  all.  Now^ 
according  to  our  senses,  young  Eau-douce  is  this  moment 
on  deck,  and  by  going  up  there  either  of  us  might  see  and 
feel  him ;  but,  should  it  afterwards  appear  that  a  fact  was 
communicated  to  the  French  at  this  precise  moment,  which 
fact  no  one  but  Jasper  could  communicate ;  why,  we  should 
be  bound  to  believe  that  the  circumstance  was  true,  and  that 
our  eyes  and  fingers  deceived  us.  Any  lawyer  will  tell  you 
that." 

'*•  This  is  hardly  right,"  said  Pathfinder ;  ^  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble, seein'  that  it  is  agin  fact." 

''  It  is  much  more  than  possible,  my  worthy  guide  ;  it  is 
law ;  absolute,  king's  law  of  the  realm,  and  as  such,  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed.  Pd  hang  my  own  brother  on  such 
testimony;  no  reflections  on  the  family  being  meant,  ser- 
geant" 

^  God  knows  how  far  all  this  applies  to  Jasper ;  though 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Cap  is  right  as  to  the  law.  Pathfinder; 
circumstances  being  much  stronger  than  the  senses  on  such 
occasions.  We  must  all  of  us  be  watchful,  and  nothing  sus- 
picious should  be  overlooked." 

"Now  I  recollect  me,"  continued  Cap,  again  using  the 
window,  "  there  was  a  circumstance  just  after  we  came  on 
board  this  evening,  that  is  extremely  suspicious,  and  which 
may  be  set  down  at  once  as  a  make-weight  against  this  lad. 
Jasper  bent  on  the  king's  ensign  with  his  own  hands,  and 
while  he  pretended  to  be  looking  at  Mabel  and  the  soldier's 
wife,  giviog  directions  about  showing  them  below,  here,  and 
all  that,  he  got  the  flag  union  down." 

"  That  might  have  been  accident,"  returned  the  sergeant, 
"  for  such  a  thing  has  happened  to  myself ;  besides,  the  hal- 
yards lead  to  a  pidley,  and  the  flag  would  have  come  right 
or  not,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lad  hoisted  it." 

"  A  pulley ! "  exclaimed  Cap,  with  strong  disgust,  '  I 
wish.  Sergeant  Dunham,  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  use 
proper  terms.  An  ensign-halyard-block  is  no  more  a  pul- 
ley than  your  halbert  is  a  boarding-pike.  It  is  true,  that 
by  hoistiDg  on  one  part  another  part  would  go  uppermost ; 
but  I  look  upon  that  afiair  of  the  ensign,  now  you  have 
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mentioned  your  suspicions,  as  a  circumstance,  and  shall  bear 
it  in  mind.  I  trust  supper  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however, 
even  if  we  have  a  hold  full  of  traitors* 

^  It  will  be  duly  attended  to,  brother  Cap ;  but  I  shall 
count  on  you  for  aid  in  managing  the  Scud,  should  anything 
occur  to  induce  me  to  arrest  Jasper." 

^  m  not  fail  you,  sergeant ;  and  in  such  an  event  you'll 
probably  learn  what  this  cutter  can  really  perform ;  for  as 
yet,  I  fancy  it  is  pretty  much  matter  of  guess-work." 

^  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Pathfinder,  drawing  a  heavy 
sigh,  "  I  shall  cling  to  the  hope  of  Jasper's  innocence,  and 
recommend  plain  dealing,  by  asking  the  lad,  himself,  with- 
out further  delay,  whether  he  is  or  not  a  traitor.  I'll  put 
Jasper  Western  agin  aU  the  presentiments  and  circum- 
stances in  the  colony." 

"  That  will  never  do,"  rejoined  the  sergeant.  "  The  re- 
sponsibility of  this  affair  rests  with  me,  and  I  request  and 
enjoin  that  nothing  be  said  to  any  one,  without  my  knowl- 
edge. We  will  all  keep  watchful  eyes  about  us,  and  take 
proper  note  of  circumstances." 

^  Aye,  aye ;  circumstances  are  the  things  after  all,"  re- 
tomed  Cap.  ^  One  circumstance  is  worth  fifty  &cts. 
That  I  know  to  be  the  law  of  the  realm*  Many  a  man  has 
been  hanged  on  circumstances." 

The  conversation  now  ceased,  and  after  a  short  delay,  the 
whole  party  returned*  to  the  deck,  each  individual  disposed 
to  view  the  conduct  of  the  suspected  Jasper  in  the  manner 
most  suited  to  his  own  habits  and  charfbct^. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Even  sach  a  mao,  so  feint,  80  gpiritless, 

So  dun,  80  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone, 

Draw  Priam^g  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  burned. 


All  this  time,  matters  were  elsewhere  passing  in  their 
usual  train.  Jasper,  like  the  weather,  and  his  vessel, 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  the  land  breeze ;  while  the  8ol-> 
diers,  accustomed  to  early  rising,  had,  to  a  man,  sought  their 
pallets  in  the  main  hold.  None  remained  on  deck  but  the 
people  of  the  cutter,  Mr.  Muir,  and  the  two  females.  The 
quartermaster  was  endeavoring  to  render  himself  agreeable 
to  Mabel,  while  our  heroine  herself  little  affected  by  his 
assiduities,  which  she  ascribed  partly  to  the  habitual  gal- 
lantry of  a  soldier,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  her  own  pretty 
face,  was  enjoying  the  peculiarities  of  a  scene  and  situation, 
that  to  her  were  fiill  of  the  charms  of  novelty. 

The  sails  had  been  hoisted,  but  as  yet  not  a  breath  of  air 
was  in  motion,  and  so  still  and  placid  was  the  lake,  that  not 
the  smtillest  motion  was  perceptible  in  the  cotter.  She  had 
drifted  in  the  river  current  to  a  distance  a  little  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  &om  the  land,  and  there  she  lay,  beautiful 
in  her  symmetry  and  form,  but  like  a  fixture.  Young  Jas- 
per was  on  the  quarter-deck,  near  enough  to  hear  occasion- 
ally the  conversation  which  passed,  but  too  diffident  of  his 
own  claim,  and  too  intent  on  his  duties,  to  attempt  to  min- 
gle in  it.  The  fine  blue  eyes  of  Mabel  followed  his  motions 
in  curious  expectation,  and  more  than  once  the  quartermas- 
ter had  to  repeat  his  compliments,  ere  she  heard  them,  so 
intent  was  she  on  the  little  occurr^ices  of  the  vessel,  and, 
we  might  add,  so  indifferent  to  the  eloquence  of  her  rcom- 
panion.     At  length  even  Mr.  Muir  became  silent,  and  there 
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was  a  deep  stillness,  on  the  water.  Presentlj  an  oar-blade 
fell  in  a  boat,  beneath  the  fort,  and  the  sound  reached  the 
cutter  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  produced  on  her  deck. 
Then  came  a  murmur,  like  a  sigh  of  the  night,  a  fluttering 
of  the  canvas,  the  creaking  of  the  boom,  and  the  flap  of  the 
jib.  These  well-known  sounds  were  followed  by  a  slight 
heel  in  the  cutter,  and  by  the  bellying  of  all  the  sails. 

^  Here's  the  wind,  .Ajiderson,"  called  out  Jasper  to  the 
oldest  of  his  sailors ;  ^'  take  the  helm." 

This  brief  order  was  obeyed ;  the  helm  was  put  up,  the 
cutter's  bows  fell  o£^  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  water  was 
heard  murmuring  under  her  hetfd,  as  the  Scud  glanced 
through  the  lake  at  the  rate  of  five  miletr  in  the  hour.  All 
this  passed  in  profound  silence,  when  Jasper  again  gave  the 
order  to  ^  Ease  off  the  sheets  a  little,  and  keep  her  along 
the  land." 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  the  party  from  the  after-Ksabin 
reappeared  on  the  quarter-deck. 

"  You've  no  inclination,  Jasper,  lad,  to  trust  yourself  to6 
near  our  neighbors  the  French,"  observed  Muir,  who  took 
that  occasion  to  recommence  the  discourse.  '^  Well,  well, 
your  prudence  will  never  be  questioned  by  me,  for  I  like 
the  Canadas  as  little  as  you  can  possibly  like  them  your- 
self!" 

^  I  hug  this  shore,  Mr.  Muir,  on  account  of  the  wind. 
The  land  breeze  is  always  freshest  close  in,  provided  you 
are  not  so  near  as  to  make  a  lee  of  the  trees.  We  have 
Mexico  Bay  to  cross,  and  that,  on  the  present  course,  wiU 
give  us  quite  offing  enough." 

« I'm  right  glad  it's  not  the  Bay  of  Mexico,"  put  in  Cap, 
"  which  is  a  part  of  the  world  I  would  rather  not  visit  in 
one  of  your  inland  craft.  Does  your  cutter  bear  a  weather 
helm.  Master  Oh-the-Deuce  ?  " 

"  She  is  easy  on  her  rudder.  Master  Cap,  but  likes  look 
ing  up  at  the  breeze  as  well  as  another,  when  in  lively  mo- 
tion." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  such  things  as  reefe,  though  you  can 
hardly  have  occasion  to  use  them  ?  " 

Mabel's  bright  eye  detected  the  smile  that  gleamed  for  an 
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:iK8tant  on  Jasper^s  h'>'.  no  one  else  saw  that 

nomentarj  exhi'"''  '-^id  contempt. 

<<  We  haye  -  ...  iiave  occasion  to  use  them,** 

inietly  r^  *      ^-     '  ■  -g'  man.     "Before   we  get  in, 

\La8tp  •   -;>«   lunity  may  offer  to  show  you  the 

x>-  .  u  do  so,  for  there  is  easterly  weather 

')  •  .  .    VM  wind  cannot  chop,  eyen  on  the  ocean 

t      .  ^      '  toadUy  than  it  flies  ro*^-  1  on  Lake  Ontario." 

ach  for  knowing  no  ^-e  !•    .     I  haye  seen  the  wind 
0  Atlantic  fly  round     '.  -       x .  :    *  wheel,  in  a  way  to 
•  v^ep  your  sails  shakir*''  '  -        '  «''-       '  >  the  slup  would  be- 
come perfectly  mot  •  .  .•  r  knowing  which  way  to 


am." 


**  We  h'  I    .     -^    ;  changes  here,  certainly,*'  Jas- 

per ir"   '  •  *-   •  :     t^hough  we  think  ourselres  liable 

o  .  of  wind.     I  hope,  howeyer,  to  carry 

'  «    >  ^  far  as  the  flrst  islands ;  after  which,  there 

.  viiger  of  our  being  seen  and  fbUowed  by  any 
.out  boats  from  Frontenac" 
\i  you  think  the  French  keep  spies  out  on  the  broad 
..e,  Jasper  ?  "  inquired  the  PathfindM*. 
"  We  know  they  do ;  one  was  off  Oswego,  doring  the 
1  ight  6f  Monday  last.     A  bark  canoe  came  dose  in  with 
ihe   eastern  point,  and  landed  an  Indian  and  an  officer, 
^lad  you  been  outlying  that  night,  as  usual,  we  should  haye 
tecured  one,  if  not  both  of  them." 

It  was  too  dark  to  betray  the  color  that  deepened  on  the 
Veather-bumt  features  of  the  guide,  for  he  felt  the  con- 
ciousness  of  haying  lingered  in  the  fort  that  night,  listening 
o  the  sweet  tones  of  Mabel's  yoice,  as  she  sang  ballads  to 
iier  father,  and  gazing  at  a  countenance  that,  to  him,  was 
Tuiiant  with  charms.  Probity,  in  thought  and  deed,  being 
he  distinguishing  quality  of  this  extraordinary  man's  mind, 
'vhile  he  felt  that  a  sort  of  disgrace  ought  to  attach  to  his 
dleness,  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  the  last  thought  that 
oould  occur  would  be  to  attempt  to  palliate,  or  deny,  his 
I6gligence< 

^'I  confess  it,  Jasper,  I  confess  it,"  he  said,  humbly, 
'  Had  I  been  out  that  nicrht,  and  I  now  remember  no  suffi- 
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t^mt  reason  wb^  I  was  not,  it  might,  indeed,  have  turned 
out  as  you  say." 

'^It  was  the  evening  you  passed  with  us,  Pathfinder," 
Mabel  innocently  remarked ;  '^  surely  one  who  lives  so  much 
of  his  tii^e  in  the  forest,  in  front  of  the  enemy,  may  be 
excused  for  giving  a  few  hours  of  his  time  to  an  old  Mend 
and  his  daughter." 

^  Nay,  nay,  Fve  done  little  else  but  idle  s?nce  we  reached 
the  garrison,"  returned  the  other,  sighing ;  <'  and  it  is  well 
that  the  lad  shoidd  tell  me  of  it ;  the  idler  needs  a  scoldin' 
—  yes,  he  needs  a  scoldiu'." 

'^  Scolding,  Pathfinder  1  I  never  dreamed  of  saying  any- 
thing disagreeable,  and  least  of  all  would  I  think  of  rebuk- 
ing you,  because  a  solitary  spy,  and  an  Indian  or  two,  have 
escaped  us  I  Now  I  know  where  you  were,  I  think  your 
i^ence  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  woiid." 

^^  I  think  nothing  of  it,  Jasper,  I  thiok  nothing  of  what 
you  said,  since  it  was  desarved.  We  are  all  human,  and  all 
do  wrong." 

«  This  is  unkind.  Pathfinder." 

^  Qive  me  your  hand,  lad,  give  me  your  hand.  It  wasn't 
you  that  gave  the  lesson ;  it  was  conscience." 

"  Well,  welV  interrupted  Cap,  **now  this  latter  matter  is 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  perhaps  you  will  tell 
OS  how  it  happened  to  be  known  that  there  w^re  spies  near 
us  so  lately.     This  looks  amazingly  Like  a  circumstance ! " 

As  the  mariner  uttered  the  last  sentence,  he  pressed  a 
foot  slyly  on  that  of  the  sergeant,  and  nudged  the  guide 
with  his  elbow,  winking,  at  the  same  time,  though  this  sign 
was  lost  in  the  obscurity. 

<<  It  is  known,  because  their  trail  was  found  next  day  by 
the  Serpent,  and  it  was  that  of  a  military  boot  and  a  moc- 
casin. One  of  our  hunters,  moreover,  saw  the  canoe  cross- 
ing towards  Frontenac  next  morning." 

^^  Did  the  trail  lead  near  the  garrison,  Jasper  ?  "  Path- 
finder asked,  in  a  manner  so  meek  and  subdued,  that  it 
resembled  the  tone  of  a  rebuked  schoolboy.  *^  Did  the  trail 
lead  near  the  garrison,  lad  ?  " 

^  We  thought  not;  though,  of  course,  it  did  not  cross  the 
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riyer.  It  was  followed  down  to  the  eastern  point,  at  the 
river's  mouth,  where  what  was  doing  in  port  might  be  seen ; 
but  it  did  not  cross,  as  we  could  discover." 

"And  why  didn't  you  get  under  way.  Master  Jasper,** 
Cap  demanded,  "  and  give  chase  ?  On  Tuesday  morning  it 
blew  a  good  breeze ;  one  in  which  this  cutter  might  have 
run  nine  knots." 

"  That  may  do  on  the  ocean.  Master  Cap,"  put  in  Path- 
finder, "  but  it  would  not  do  here.  Water  leaves  no  trail, 
and  a  Mingo  and  a  Frenchman  are  a  match  for  the  devil  in 
a  pursuit." 

"  Who  wants  a  trail,  when  the  chase  can  be  seen  from 
the  deck,  as  Jasper,  here,  said  was  the  case  with  this  canoe  ? 
and  it  mattered  nothing  if  there  were  twenty  of  your 
Mingos  and  Frenchmen,  with  a  good  British  built  bottom 
in  their  wake.  PU  engage,  Master  Oh-the-Deuce,  had  you 
^ven  me  a  call,  that  said  Tuesday  morning,  that  we  should 
have  overhauled  the  blackguards." 

"  I  dare  say.  Master  Cap,  that  the  advice  of  as  old  a  sea- 
man as  you  might  have  done  no  harm  to  as  young  a  sailor 
as  myself,  but  it  is  a  long  and  a  hopeless  chase  that  has  a 
bark  canoe  in  it." 

"  You  would  have  had  only  to  press  it  hard  to  drive  it 
ashore." 

"  Ashore,  Master  Cap !  You  do  not  understand  our  lake 
navigation  at  all,  if  you  suppose  it  an  easy  matter  to  force 
a  bark  canoe  ashore.  As  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
pressed,  these  bubbles  paddle  right  into  the  wind's  eye,  and 
before  you  know  it  you  find  yourself  a  mile  or  two  dead 
under  their  lee." 

"  You  don't  wish  me  to  believe.  Master  Jasper,  that  any 
one  is  so  heedless  of  drowning,  as  to  put  off  into  this  lake, 
in  one  of  them  egg-shells,  when  there  is  any  wind  ? " 

"I  have  often  crossed  Ontario  in  a  bark  canoe,  even 
when  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sea  on.  Well  managed, 
they  are  the  driest  boats  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.'* 

Cap  now  led  his  brother-in-law  and  Pathfinder  aside, 
when  he  assured  him  that  the  admission  of  Jasper  concern* 
ing  the  spies  was  a  "  circumstance,"  and  "  a  strong  circum« 
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Btanoe,"  and  as  such,  deserved  his  delibemte  myestigation ; 
while  his  account  of  the  canoes  was  so  improbahle,  as  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  browbeating  the  listeners.  Jasper 
spoke  oonfidendj  of  the  character  of  the  two  individuals 
who  had  landed,  and  tlus  Gap  deemed  pretty  strong  proof 
that  he  knew  more  about  them  than  was  to  be  gathered 
from  a  mere  traU.  As  for  moccasins,  he  said  that  they 
were  worn,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  by  white  men,  as  well 
as  by  Indians ;  he  had  purchased  a  pair  himself;  and  boots, 
it  was  notorious,  did  not  particularly  make  a  soldier.  Al- 
though much  of  this  logic  was  thrown  away  on  the  sergeant, 
still  it  produced  some  effect  He  thought  it  a  little  singular 
himself  that  there  should  have  been  spies  detected  so  near 
the  fort,  and  he  know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  did  he  believe  that 
this  was  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  fell  particularly  within 
the  sphere  of  Jasper.  It  was  true  that  the  Scud  had  once 
or  twice  been  sent  across  the  lake  to  land  men  of  this  char- 
acter, or  to  bring 'them  off;  but  then  the  part  played  by 
Jasper,  to  his  own  certain  knowledge,  was  very  secondary, 
the  master  of  the  cutter  remaining  as  ignorant  as  any  one 
else,  of  the  purport  of  the  visits  of  those  whom  he  had 
carried  to  and  fro ;  nor  did  he  see  why  he,  alone,  of  all 
present,  should  know  anything  of  the  late  visit.  Pathfinder 
viewed  the  matter  differently.  With  his  habitual  diffidence 
he  reproached  himself  with  a  neglect  of  duty,  and  that  ^• 
knowledge  of  which  the  want  struck  him  as  a  fault  in  one 
whose  business  it  was  to  possess  it,  appeared  a  merit  in  the 
young  man.  He  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  Jasper's 
knowing  the  feots  he  had  related;  while  he  ^d  feel  it  was 
nnusual,  not  to  say  disgracefrd,  that  he  himself  now  heard 
of  them  for  the  first  time. 

^  As  for  moccasins.  Master  Cap,''  he  said,  when  a  short 
pause  invited  him  to  speak,  ^  they  may  be  worn  by  pale- 
fe^es  as  well  as  by  red-skins,  it  is  true,  though  they  never 
leave  the  same  trail  on  the  foot  of  one  as  on  the  foot  of 
the  other.  Any  one  who  is  used  to  the  woods  can  tell  the 
footstep  of  an  Injin  from  the  footstep  of  a  white  man, 
whether  it  be  made  by  a  boot  or  a  moccasin.  It  will  need 
better  evid^ice  than  this  to  make  me  believe  that  Jasper  is 
false." 
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^^You  will  allow,  Pathfinder,  that  there  are  snch  thingv 
in  the  world  as  traitors/'  put  in  Cap,  logically. 

^  I  never  knew  an  honest-minded  Mingo ;  one  that  yon 
could  put  your  Mth  in,  if  he  had  a  temptation  to  de- 
ceive you.  Cheatin'  seems  to  be  their  gift,  and  I  sometimes 
think  they  ought  to  be  pitied  for  it,  rather  than  parse- 
cuted." 

^  Then  why  not  believe  that  this  Jasper  may  have  the 
same  weakness  ?  A  man  is  a  man,  and  human  nature  is 
sometimes  but  a  poor  concern,  as  I  know  by  experience ;  I 
may  say,  well  know  by  experience ;  at  least  I  speak  for  my 
own  human  nature." 

This  was  the  opening  of  another  long  and  desultory 
conversation,  in  which  the  probability  of  Jasper's  guflt  or 
innocence  was  argued,  pro  and  con,  until  both  the  sergeant 
and  his  brother-in-law  had  nearly  reasoned  themselves  into 
settled  convictions  in  favor  of  the  first,  while  their  compan- 
ion grew  sturdier  and  sturdier  in  his  defense  of  the  accused, 
and  still  more  fixed  in  his  opinion  of  his  being  unjustly 
charged  with  treachery.  In  this  there  was  nothing  out  of 
th4  ^mmon  course  of  things,  for  there  is  no  moH  certain 
way  of  arriving  at  any  particular  notion,  than  by  undertak- 
ing to  defend  it;  and  amongst  the  most  obstinate  of  oar 
opinions  may  be  classed  those  which  are  derived  from  dis- 
cussions in  which  we  affect  to  search  for  truth,  while  in 
reality  we  are  only  fortifying  prejudice.  By  this  time,  the 
sergeant  had  reached  a  state  of  mind  that  disposed  him  to 
view  every  act  of  the  young  sailor  with  distrust,  and  he 
soon  got  to  coincide  with  his  relative  in  deeming  the  pecul- 
iar knowledge  of  Jasper,  in  reference  to  the  spies,  a  branch 
of  information  that  certainly  did  not  come  within  the  circle 
of  his  regular  duties,  as  a  ^  circumstance." 

While  this  matter  was  thus  discussed  near  the  tafirail, 
Mabel  sat  silent  by  the  companion-way  ;  Mr.  Muir  having 
gone  below,  to  look  after  his  personal  comforts,  and  Jasper 
standing  a  little  aloof,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  his  eyes 
wandering  from  the  sails  to  the  douds,  and  the  clouds  to 
die  dusky  outline  of  the  shore,  from  the  shore  to  the  lake, 
and  from  the  lake  back  again  to  the  sails.    Our  heroine^ 
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too,  began  to  commnue  with  her  own  thoughts.  The  ex 
citement  of  the  late  journey,  the  incidents  which  marked  the 
day  of  her  arrival  at  the  fort,  the  meeting  with  a  father 
who  was  virtuall}  a  stranger  to  her,  the  novelty  of  her  late 
situation  in  the  ga^Tison,  and  her  present  voyage,  formed  a 
Tiftta  for  the  mind's  eye  to  look  back  through,  that  seemed 
lengthened  into  months.  She  could  with  difficulty  believe 
that  she  had  so  recently  left  the  town,  with  all  the  usages 
of  civilized  life ;  and  she  wondered,  in  particular,  that  the 
incidents  which  had  occurred  during  the  descent  of  the 
Oswego,  had  made  so  little  impression  on  her  mind.  Too 
inexperienced  to  know  that  events,  when  crowded,  have 
the  effect  of  time,  or  that  the  quick  succession  of  novelties 
that  pass  before  us  in  travelling,  elevates  objects,  in  a  meas- 
ure, to  the  dignity  of  events,  she  drew  upon  her  memory 
for  days  sead  dates,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  she  had 
known  Jasper,  and  the  Pathfinder,  and  her  own  £a.ther,  but 
little  more  than  a  fortnight.  Mabel  was  a  girl  of  heart, 
rather  than  of  imagination,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  last,  and  she  could  not  easily  account  for  the  strength 
of  her  feelings  in  connection  with  those  who  were  lately 
strangers  to  her ;  for  she  was  not  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
analyze  her  sensations,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences that  have  just  been  mentioned.  As  yet,  however, 
her  pure  mind  was  free  from  the  blight  of  distrust,  and  she 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  views  of  either  of  her  suitors  ;  and 
one  of  the  last  thoughts  that  could  have  voluntarily  dis- 
turbed her  confidence,  would  haye  been  to  suppose  it  possi- 
ble either  of  her  companions  was  a  traitor  to  his  king  and 
country. 

America,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  was  re- 
markable for  its  attachment  to  the  German  family  that  then 
sat  on  the  British  throne;  for,  as  is  the  fact  with  all 
provinces,  the  virtues  and  qualities  that  are  proclaimed  near 
the  centre  of  power,  as  incense  and  policy,  get  to  be  a  part 
of  political  faith  with  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  at  a  dis- 
tance. This  truth  is  just  as  apparent  to-day,  in  connection 
with  the  prodigies  of  the  republic,  as  it  then  was  in  con- 
nection with  those  distant  rulers  whose  merits  it  was  always 
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safe  to  applaud,  and  whose  demerits  it  was  treason  to  re- 
veal. It  is  a  consequence  of  this  mental  dependence,  that 
public  opinion  is  so  much  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  design- 
ing ;  and  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  its  idle  boasts  of  knowl- 
edge and  improvement,  is  left  to  receive  its  truths,  on  all 
such  points  as  touch  the  interests  of  the  powerM  and 
managing,  through  such  a  medium,  and  such  a  medium  only, 
as  may  serve  the  particular  views  of  those  who  pull  the 
wires.  Pressed  upon  by  the  subjects  of  France,  who  were 
then  encircling  the  British  colonies  with  a  belt  of  forts  and 
settlements  that  completely  secured  the  savages  for  allies, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whether  the  Americans 
loved  the  English  more  than  they  hated  the  French ;  and 
those  who  then  lived  probably  would  have  considered  the 
alliance  which  took  place  between  the  cis-Atlantic  subjects 
and  the  ancient  rivals  of  the  British  crown,  some  twenty 
years  later,  as  an  event  entirely  without  the  circle  of  prob- 
abilities. In  a  word,  as  fashions  are  exaggerated  in  a 
province,  so  are  opinions :  and  the  loyalty  that  at  London 
merely  formed  a  part  of  the  political  scheme,  at  New  York 
was  magnified  into  a  £uth  that  might  almost  have  moved 
mountains.  Disaffection  was,  consequently,  a  rare  ofiense ; 
and,  most  of  all,  would  treason,  that  should  fftvor  France  or 
Frenchmen,  have  been  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  provincials. 
The  last  thing  that  Mabel  would  suspect  of  Jasper,  was  the 
very  crime  with  which  he  now  stood  secretly  charged ;  and, 
if  others  near  her  endured  the  pains  of  distrust,  tfhe,  at  least, 
was  filled  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  woman.  As 
yet,  no  whisper  had  reached  her  ear  to  disturb  the  feeling 
of  reliance  with  which  she  had  early  regarded  the  young 
sailor,  and  her  own  mind  would  have  been  the  last  to  sug- 
gest such  a  thought,  of  itsd£  The  pictures  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present,  therefore,  that  exhibited  themselves  so 
rapidly  to  her  active  imagination,  were  unclouded  with  a 
shade  that  might  affect  any  in  whom  she  felt  an  interest; 
and  ere  she  had  mused,  in  the  manner  related,  a, quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  whole  scene  around  her  was  filled  with  un- 
alloyed satisfaction. 

The  season  and  the  night,  to  represent  them  truly,  were 
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of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  sensations  which  youth,  health, 
and  happiness  are  wont  to  associate  with  novelty.  The 
weather  was  warm,  as  is  not  always  the  case  in  that  region 
even  in  summer,  while  the  air  that  came  off  the  land  in 
breathing  currents,  brought  with  it  the  coolness  and  fra- 
grance of  the  forest  The  wind  was  £iir  from  being  fresh, 
though  there  was  enough  of  it  to  drive  the  Scud  merrily 
ahead,  and  perhaps  to  keep  attention  alive,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty that,  more  or  less,  accompanies  darkness.  Jasper, 
however,  appeared  to  regard  it  with  complacency,  as  was 
apparent  by  what  he  said  in  a  short  dialogue  that  now 
occurred  between  him  and  Mabel. 

"  At  this  rate,  Eau-douce "  (for  so  Mabel  had  already 
learned  to  style  the  young  sailor),  said  our  heroine,  ^  we 
cannot  be  long  in  reaching  our  place  of  destination." 

^  Has  your  Either  told  you  what  that  is,  Mabel  ?  " 

^  He  has  told  me  nothiog ;  my  fetther  is  too  much  of  a 
soldier,  and  too  little  used  to  have  a  family  around  him,  to 
talk  of  such  matters.  Is  it  forbidden  to  say  whither  we 
are  bound  ?  " 

<^  It  cannot  be  far  while  we  steer  in  this  direction,  for 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  will  take  us  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  the  French  might  make  too  hot  for  us ;  and  no  voy- 
age on  this  lake  can  be  very  long.*' 

^  So  says  my  undo  Cap ;  but  to  me,  Jaspei^,  Ontario  and 
the  ocean  appear  very  much  the  same." 

"  You  have  then  been  on  the  ocean,  while  I,  who  pretend 
to  be  a  sailor,  have  never  yet  seen  salt  water !  You  must 
have  a  great  contempt  for  such  a  mariner  as  myself  in  your 
heart,  Mabel  Bunham  ! " 

^  Then  I  have  no  such  thing  in  my  heart,  Jasper  Eau- 
douce.  What  right  have  I,  a  girl  without  experience  or 
knowledge,  to  despise  any,  much  less  one  like  you,  who  are 
trusted  by  the  major,  and  who  command  a  vessel  like  this  ! 
I  have  never  been  on  the  ocean,  though  I  have  seen  it ; 
and,  I  repeat,  I  see  no  difference  between  this  lake  and  the 
Atlantic." 

'^  Nor  in  them  that  sail  on  both  ?     I  was  afraid,  Mabel, 

your  uncle  has  said  so  much  against  us  fresh-water  saUors 
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that  you  had  begun  to  look  upon  ns  as  little  better  than 
pretenders." 

^^  Give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  that  account,  Jasper, 
for  I  know  my  uncle,  and  he  says  as  many  things  against 
I  those  who  live  ashore  when  at  York,  as  he  now  says  against 
^  those  who  sail  on  firesh  water.  No,  no  ;  neither  my  father 
nor  myself  think  anything  of  such  opinions!  My  uncle 
Cap,  if  he  spoke  openly,  would  be  found  to  have  even  a 
worse  notion  of  a  soldier  than  of  a  sailor  who  never  saw  the 
sea." 

^  But  your  &ther,  Mabel,  hfts  a  better  opinion  of  soldiers 
than  of  any  one  else ;  he  wishes  you  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
soldier." 

^Jasper  Eau-douoel  I,  the  wife  of  a  soldier!  My  father 
wishes  it !  Why  should  he  wish  any  such  thing ;  what  sol- 
dier is  there  in  the  garrison  that  I  could  marry  —  that  he 
could  wish  me  to  marry  ?  " 

'<  One  may  lore  a  calling  so  well,  as  to  fancy  it  will  cover 
a  thousand  imperfections." 

^^  But  one  is  not  likely  to  love  his  own  calling  so  well,  as 
to  cause  him  to  overlook  everything  else.  You  say  my 
father  wishes  me  to  marry  a  soldier,  and  yet  there  is  no 
soldier,  at  Oswego,  that  he  would  be  likely  to  give  me  to. 
I  am  in  an  awkward  position,  for  whUe  I  am  not  good 
enough  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
garrison,  I  think  even  you  will  admit,  Jasper,  I  am  too 
good  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  common  soldiers." 

As  Mabel  spoke  thus  frankly,  she  blushed,  she  knew  not 
why,  though  the  obscurity  coiioealed  the  fact  from  her  com* 
panion ;  and  she  laughed  faintly,  like  one  who  felt  that  the 
subject,  however  embarrassing  it  might  be,  deserved  to  be 
treated  &irly.  Jasper,  it  would  seem,  viewed  her  position 
dififerently  from  herself. 

^<It  is  true,  Mabel,"  he  said,  <<  you  are  not  what  is  cahed 
a  lady,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word  "  — 

^  Not  in  any  meaning,  Jasper,"  the  generous  ^irl  eagerly 
interrupted ;  <'  on  that  head  I  have  no  vanities,  I  hope. 
Providence  has  made  me  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant,  and  I 
am  content  to  remain  in  the  station  in  which  I  was  bom." 
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^  But  all  do  not  Temain  in  the  statioi  s  in  which  ihey 
were  born,  Mabel,  for  some  rise  above  them,  and  some  fall 
below  them.  Many  sergeants  have  become  officers  —  even 
generals;  and  why  may  not  sergeants'  daughters  becitme 
officers'  ladies  ?  " 

^  In  the  case  of  Sergeant  Dunham's  daughter,  I  know  no 
better  reason  than  the  fact  that  no  officer  is  likely  to  wish 
to  make  her  his  wife,"  returned  Mabel,  laughing. 

*^Tou  may  think  so ;  but  there  are  some  in  the  55th  that 
know  better.  There  is  certainly  one  officer  in  that  regi- 
ment, Mabel,  who  doe$  wish  to  make  you  his  wife." 

Quick  as  the  flashing  lightning,  the  rapid  thoughts  of 
Mabel  Dunham  glanced  over  the  five  or  six  subalterns  of 
the  corps,  who,  by  age  and  incliuations,  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  form  such  a  wish ;  and  we  should  do  injustice  to 
her  habits,  perhaps,  were  we  not  to  say  that  a  lively  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  rose  momentarily  in  her  bosom,  at  the 
thought  of  hemg  raised  above  a  station  which,  whatever 
might  be  her  professions  of  contentment,  she  felt  that  she 
had  been  too  well  educated  to  fill  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
But  this  emotion  was  as  transient  as  it  was  sudden,  for 
Mabel  Dunham  was  a  girl  of  too  much  pure  and  womanly 
feeUng,  to  view  the  marruige  tie  through  anything  so 
worldly  as  the  mere  advantages  of  station.  The  passing 
emotion  was  a  thrill  produced  by  habit^  whUe  the  more 
settled  opinion  which  remained,  was  the  ofispring  of  nature 
and  prmciples. 

^  I  know  no  officer  in  the  55th,  or  any  other  regiment, 
who  would  be  likely  to  do  so  fooUsh  a  thing;  nor  do  I 
think  I  myself  would  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  marry  an 
officer." 

«  Foolish,  Mabel  I  '* 

'^Yes,  foolish,  Jasper.  You  know,  as  well  as  I  can 
know,  what  the  world  would  think  of  such  matters,  and  I 
should  be  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  find  that  my  husband  ever 
*egretted  that  he  had  so  far  yielded  to  a  fancy  for  a  f&ce  or 
a  figure,  as  to  have  married  the  daughter  of  one  so  much 
his  inferior  as  a  sergeant" 

"^  Tour  husband,  Mabel,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  think  of 
the  £a.ther,  as  to  think  of  the  daughter." 
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The  girl  was  talking  with  spirit,  though  feeling  evidently 
entered  into  her  part  of  the  disconrse ;  bnt  she  paused  for 
near  a  minute  after  Jasper  had  made  the  last  observation, 
before  she  uttered  another  word.  Then  she  continued  in  a 
manner  less  playful,  and  one  critically  attentive  might  have 
j&nded  in  a  manner  that  was  slightly  melancholy :  — 

**  Parent  and  chUd  ought  so  to  live  as  not  to  have  two 
hearts,  or  two  modes  of  feeling  and  thinking.  A  common 
interest  in  all  things,  I  should  think  as  necessary  to  happi- 
ness in  man  and  wife,  as  between  the  other  members  of  Uie 
same  family.  Most  of  all,  ought  neither  the  man  nor  the 
woman  to  have  any  unusual  cause  for  unhappiness,  the 
world  furnishing  so  many  of  itself." 

^  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  Mabel,  you  would  refiise.  to 
marry  an  officer  merely  because  he  was  an  officer?  " 

'^  Have  you  a  right  to  ask  such  a  question,  Jasper  ?  " 
said  Mabel,  smiling. 

''  No  other  right  than  what  a  strong  desire  to  see  you 
happy  can  give,  which,  after  all,  may  be  very  little.  My 
anxiety  has  been  increased  from  happening  to  know  that  it 
is  your  father's  intention  to  persuade  you  to  marry  Lieu- 
tenant Muir." 

'^My  dear,  dear  £skther  can  entertain  no  notion  so  ridic- 
ulous ;  no  notion  so  cruel ! " 

"  Would  it,  then,  be  cruel  to  wish  .you  the  wife  of  a 
quartermaster  ?« 

^  I  have  told  you  what  I  think  on  that  subject,  and  can- 
not make  my  words  stronger.  Having  answered  you  so 
frankly,  Jasper,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  how  you  know  that 
my  &ther  thinks  of  any  such  thing  ?  " 

^'  That  he  has  chosen  a  husband  for  you,  I  know  from  his 
own  mouth;  for  he  has  told  me  this  much  during  our 
frequent  conversations,  while  he  has  been  superintending 
the  shipment  of  the  stores :  and  that  Mr.  Muir  is  to  offer 
for  you,  I  know  from  the  officer  himself;  who  has  told  me 
as  much.  By  putting  the  two  things  together,  I  have  come 
to  the  opinion  mentioned." 

"  May  not  my  dear  fiither,  Jasper,"  —  Mabel's  £ace  glowed 
like  fire  while  she  spoke,  though  her  words  escaped  hci 
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tlovrly,  and  by  a  sort  of  myolantary  impalse,  —  ^  may  not 
my  dear  &ther  have  been  thinking  of  another?  It  does 
not  follow,  from  what  yon  say,  that  Mr.  Muir  was  in  hi? 
mind." 

^Is  it  not  probable,  Mabel,  from  all  that  has  passed? 
What  brings  the  quartermaster  here  ?  He  has  never  found 
it  necessary  before,  to  aooompany  the  parties  that  have 
gone  below :  he  thinks  of  yon  for  his  wife ;  and  your  father 
has  made  up  his  own  mind  that  you  shall  be  so.  You  must 
see,  Mabel,  that  Mr.  Muir  follows  you  f  " 

Mabel  made  no  answer.  Her  feminine  instinct  had, 
indeed,  told  her  that  she  was  an  object  of  admiration  with 
the  quartermaster,  though  she  had  hardly  supposed  to  the 
extent  that  Jasper  believed ;  and  she,  too,  had  even  gath- 
ered from  the  discourse  of  her  fiither,  that  he  thought 
seriously  of  having  her  disposed  of  in  marriage ;  but  by  no 
process  of  reasoning  could  she  ever  have  arrived  at  the 
inference  that  Mr.  Muir  was  to  be  the  man.  She  did  not 
believe  it  now,  —  though  she  was  for  from  suspecting  the 
truth.  Indeed,  it  was  her  opinion  that  the  casual  remarks 
of  her  father  which  had  struck  her,  had  proceeded  from  a 
general  wish  to  have  her  settled,  rather  than  from  any 
desire  to  see  her  united  to  any  particular  individual.  These 
thoughts,  however,  she  kept  secret;  for  self-redpect  and 
feminine  reserve  showed  her  the  impropriety  of  making 
them  the  subject  of  discussion  with  her  present  companion. 
By  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  therefore,  after  the 
pause  had  lasted  long  enough  to  be  embarrassing  to  both 
parties,  she  said, — 

^'  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  certain,  Jasper ;  and  that  is 
is  all  I  wish  to  say  on  the  subject:  Lieutenant  Muir, 
though  he  were  a  colonel,  will  never  be  the  husband  of 
Mabel  Dunham.  And  now,  tell  me  of  your  voyage  ;  whe& 
will  it  end  ?  " 

'^  That  is  uncertain.  Once  afloat,  we  are  at  the  mercy 
Lf  the  winds  and  waves.  Pathfinder  will  tell  you,  that  he 
who  begins  to  chase  the  deer  in  the  morning,  cannot  tell 
where  he  will  sleep  at  night." 

^  But  we  are  not  chasing  a  deer ;  nor  is  it  moi  ning :  so 
Pathfinder's  moral  is  thrown  away." 
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'^  Although  we  are  not  chasing  a  deer,  we  are  after  that 
which  may  be  as  hard  to  catch.  I  can  tell  jo  j  no  more 
than  I  have  said  already ;  for  it  is  our  duty  to  be  dose- 
mouthed,  whether  anything  depends  on  it  or  not.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  I  shall  not  keep  you  long  enough  in  the 
Scud,  to  show  you  what  she  can*  do  in  £ur  and  fouL'' 

^  I  think  a  woman  unwise  who  ever  marries  a  sailor,'' 
said  Mabel,  abruptly,  and  almost  involuntarily. 

^  This  is  a  strange  opinion  ;  why  do  you  hold  it  ?  " 

'<  Because  a  sailor's  wife  is  certain  to  have  a  rival  in  his 
vesseL  My  uncle  Gap,  too,  says  that  a  sailor  should  never 
marry.** 

^^He  means  salt-water  sailors,*'  returned  Jasper,  laugh- 
ing. ^  K  he  thinks,  wives  not  good-  enough  for  those  who 
sail  on  the  ocean,  he  will  fancy  them  just  suited  to  those 
who  sail  on  the  lakes.  I  hope,  Mabel,  you  do  not  take 
your  opinions  of  us  fresh-water  nuuiners  from  all  that 
Master  Cap  says.*' 

^  Sul,  ho !  *'  ezdaimed  the  very  individual  of  whom 
they  were  conversing ;  ^or  boat,  ho  I  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.** 

Jasper  ran  forward;  and,  sure  enough,  a  small  object 
was  discernible  about  a  hundred  yards  aliead  of  the  cutter, 
and  nearly  on  her  lee  bow.  At  the  first  glance,  he  saw  it 
was  a  bark  canoe ;  for  though  the  darkness  prevented  haes 
from  being  distinguished,  the  eye  that  had  got  to  be  acci»- 
tomed  to  the  night,  might  discern  forms  at  (some  little 
distance ;  and  the  eye  which,  like  Jasper's,  had  long  been 
£uniliar  with  things  aquatic,  could  not  be  at  a  loss  in  dis- 
covering the  outlines  necessary  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
he  did. 

''This  may  be  an  enemy,"  the  yoimg  man  remarked; 
**•  and  it  may  be  well  to  overhaul  him." 

^  He  is  paddling  with  all  his  might,  lad,"  observed  the 
Pathfinder,  ''and  means  to  cross  your  bows  and  get  to 
vrindward,  when  you  might  as  well  chase  a  full-grown  buck 
on  snow-shoes  I " 

"Let  her  luff!"  cried  Jasper,  to  the  man  at  the  helm. 
"  Luff  up,  till  she  shakes,  -^  there,  steady,  and  hold  all 
that.** 
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The  helmsman  complied,  and  as  the  Scad  was  now  dash- 
ing the  water  aside  merrily,  a  minute  or  two  put  the  canoe 
so  far  to  leeward  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  Jasper 
now  sprang  to  the  helm  himself,  and  by  judicious  and  care- 
ful handling,  he  got  so  near  his  chase  that  it  was  secured  by 
a  boat-hook.  On  receiving  an  order,  the  two  persons  who 
were  in  the  canoe,  left  it,  and  no  looner  had  they  reached 
the  deck  of  the  cutter,  than  they  were  foimd  to  be  Arrow 
head  and  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

What  pearl  is  it  that  rich  men  cannot  buy, 
That  learning  is  too  prond  to  gather  up; 
But  which  the  poor  and  the  despised  of  all 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  find  unsought  ? 
Tell  me  —  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

COWFBB. 

The  meeting  with  the  Indian  and  his  wife  excited  no 
surprise  in  the  majority  of  those  who  witnessed  the  occur- 
rence ;  but  Mabel,  and  all  who  knew  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  chief  had  been  separated  from  the  party  of  Cap, 
simultaneously  entertained  suspicions,  which  it  was  far  easiei 
to  feel,  than  to  follow  out  by  any  plausible  due  to  cer- 
tainty. Pathfinder,  who  alone  could  converse  freely  with 
the  prisoners,  for  such  they  might  now  be  considered, 
took  Arrowhead  aside,  and  held  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  concerning  the  reasons  of  the  latter  for  having  de- 
serted his  charge,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
since  employed. 

The  Tuscarora  met  these  inquiries,  and  he  gave  his  an- 
swers  with  the  stoicism  of  an  Indian.  As  respects  the 
separation,  his  excuses  were  very  simply  made^  and  they 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  plausible.  When  he  found  that 
the  party  was  discovered  in  its  place  of  concealment,  he 
naturally  sought  his  own  safety,  which  he  secured  by  plung- 
ing into  the  woods,  for  he  made  no  doubt  that  all  who 
could  not  effect  this  much,  would  be  massacred  on  the  spot. 
In  a  word,  he  had  run  away,  in  order  to  save  his  life. 

"  This  is  well,"  returned  Pathfinder,  afiecting  to  believe 
the  other's  apologies;  "my  brother  did  very  wisely;  but 
his  woman  followed  ?  " 

"  Do  not  the  pale-faces'  women  follow  their  husbands  ? 
Would  not  Pathfinder  have  looked  back  to  see  if  one  he 
loved  was  coming  ?  " 
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This  appeal  was  made  to  the  guide  while  he  was  in  a  most 
fortunate  frame  of  mind  to  admit  its  force ;  fdr  Mabel,  and 
her  blandishments  and  constancy,  were  getting  to  be  images 
£ttmiliar  to  his  thoughts.  The  Tuscarora,  though  he  could 
not  trace  the  reason,  saw  that  his  excuse  was  admitted,  and 
he  stood,  with  qui^t  dignity,  awaiting  the  next  inquiry. 

"  This  is  reasonable  and  natural,"  returned  Pathfinder,  in 
English,  passing  from  one  language  to  the  other,  insensibly 
to  himself,  as  his  feelings  or  habits  dictated ;  ^  this  is  nat 
ural,  and  may  be  so.  A  woman  would  be  likely  to  follow 
the  man  to* whom  she  had  plighted  faith,  and  husband  and 
wife  are  one  fiesh.  Mabel,  herself,  would  have  been  likely 
to  follow  the  sergeant,  had  he  been  present,  and  retreated 
in  this  manner ;  and,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,  the  warm-hearted 
girl  would  have  followed  her  husband!  Your  words  are 
honest,  Tuscarora,"  changing  the  language  to  the  dialect 
of  the  other.  "  Your  words  are  honest,  and  very  pleasant^ 
and  just.  But  why  has  my  brother  been  so  long  from  the 
fort  ?  his  friends  have  thought  of  him  often,  but  have  never 
seen  him ! " 

'^  If  the  doe  follows  the  buck,  ought  not  the  buck  to  fol- 
low the  doe  ?  "  answered  the  Tuscarora,  smiling,  and  laying 
a  finger  significantly  on  the  shoulder  of  his  interrogator. 
"  Arrowhead's  wife  followed  Arrowhead ;  it  was  right  in 
Arrowhead  to  follow  his  wife.  She  lost  her  way,  and  they 
made  her  cook  in  a  strange  wigwam." 

"  I  understand  you,  Tuscarora.  The  woman  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mingos,  and  you  kept  upon  their  trail." 

^  Pathfinder  can  see  a  reason  as  easily  as  he  can  see  the 
moss  on  the  trees.     It  is  so." 

"  And  liow  long  have  you  got  the  woman  back,  and  in 
what  manner  has  it  been  done  ?  " 

"  Two  suns.  The  Dew-of-June  was  not  long  in  coming, 
when  her  husband  whispered  to  her  the  path." 

"  Well,  well,  all  this  seems  nat'ral  and  according  to  mat- 
rimony. But,  Tuscarora,  how  did  you  get  that  canoe,  and 
why  are  you  paddling  towards  the  St.  Lawrence  instead  of 
the  garrison  ?  " 

^<  Arrowhead   can   tell   his   own   from   that  of  another. 
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This  canoe  is  mine ;  I  found  it  on  the  shore,  near  the 
fort." 

^  That  sounds  reasonable,  too,  for  the  canoe  does  belong 
to  the  man,  and  an  Injin  would  make  few  words  about  tak- 
ing it  Still,  it  is  extr'omary  that  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
fellow  and  his  wife,  for  the  canoe  must  have  left  the  river 
before  we  did  ourselves." 

This  idea,  which  passed  rapidly  through  the  mind  of  the 
guide,  was  now  put  to  the  Indian  in  the  shape  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

'^  Pathfinder  knows  that  a  warrior  can  have  shame*  The 
father  would  have  asked  me  for  his  daughter,  and  I  could 
not  give  him  to  her.  I  sent  the  Dew-of-June  for  the 
canoe,  and  no  one  spoke  to  the  woman.  A  Tusoarora 
woman  would  not  be  free  in  speaking  to  strange  men.' 

All  this,  too,  was  plausible,  and  in  conformity  with  In- 
dian character  and  Indian  customs.  As  was  usual,  Arrow- 
head had  received  one  half  of  his  compensation  previously 
to  quitting  the  Mohawk ;  and  his  refraining  to  demand  the 
residue  was  a  proof  of  that  conscientious  consideration  of 
mutual  rights  that  quite  as  often  distinguishes  the  morality  of 
a  savage  as  that  of  a  Christian.  To  one  as  upright  as 
Pathfinder,  Arrowhead  had  condocted  himself  with  delicacy 
and  propriety,  though  it  would  have  been  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  fhmk  nature,  to  have  met  the  father,  and 
abided  by  the  simple  truth.  Still,  accustomed  to  the  ways 
of  the  Lidians,  he  saw  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  track 
of  things  in  the  course  the  other  had  taken. 

"  This  runs  like  water  flowing  down  the  hill.  Arrowhead,'* 
he  answered,  after  a  little  reflection,  ^^  and  truth  obliges  me 
to  own  it  It  was  the  gift  of  a  red-skin  to  act  in  this  way, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  gift  of  a  pale-face.  You 
would  not  look  upon  the  grief  of  the  girl's  father  ?  " 

Arrowhead  made  a  quiet  inclination  of  the  body,  as  if  to 
assent 

^  One  thing  more  my  brother  will  tell  me,"  continued 
Pathfinder,  *<  and  there  will  be  no  cloud  between  his  wig- 
wam and  the  strong-house  of  the  Yengeese.  If  he  can  blow 
away  this  bit  of  fog,  his  friends  will  look  at  him,  as  he  sits 
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by  his  own  fire,  and  he  can  look  at  them,  as  they  lay  aside 
their  arms,  and  forget  that  they  are  warriors.  Why  was  the 
head  of  Arrowhead's  canoe  looking  towards  the  St.  Law- 
rence, where  there  are  none  but  enemies  to  be  found  ?  ** 

'<  Why  were  the  Pathfinder  and  his  inends  looking  the 
same  way  ?  **  asked  the  Tnscarora,  calmly.  "  A  Toscarora 
may  look  in  the  same  direction  as  a  Yengeese." 

"  Why,  to  own  the  truth,  Arrowhead,  we  are  out  scouting, 
like  ;  that  is  s^in' — ^in  other  words,  we  are  on  the  king's 
business,  and  we  haye  a  right  to  be  here,  though  we  may 
not  have  a  right  to  say  why  we  are  here." 

^  Arrowhead  saw  the  big  canoe,  and  he  lores  to  look  on 
the  face  of  Eau-douce.  He  was  going  towards  the  sun  at 
evening,  in  order  to  seek  his  wigwam ;  but  finding  that  the 
young  sailor  was  going  the  other  way,  he  turned  that  he 
might  look  in  the  same  direction.  Eau-douce  and  Arrow- 
head were  together  on  the  last  trail." 

^^  This  may  all  be  true,  Tuscarora,  and  you  are  welcome. 
You  shall  eat  of  our  venison,  and  then  we  must  separate. 
The  setting  sun  is  behind  us,  and  both  of  us  move  quick : 
my  brother  will  get  too  far  from  that  which  he  seeks,  unless 
he  turns  round." 

Pathfinder  now  returned  to  the  others,  and  repeated  the 
result  of  his  examination.  He  appeared  himself  to  believe 
that  the  account  of  Arrowhead  might  be  true,  though  he 
admitted  that  caution  would  be  prud^it  with  one  he  disliked ; 
but  his  auditors,  Jasper  excepted,  seemed  less  disposed  to 
put  &ith  in  the  explanations. 

"  This  chap  must  be  ironed  at  once,  brother  Dunham," 
said  Cap,  as  soon  as  Pathfinder  finished  his  narration ;  <^  he 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  master-at-arms,  if  there  is  any 
such  officer  on  fresh  water,  and  a  court-martial  ought  to  be 
Drdered  as  soon  as  we  reach  port." 

^  I  think  it  wisest  to  detain  the  fellow,"  the  sergeant  an- 
swered, '^  but  irons  are  unnecessary  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  the  cutter.  In  the  morning  the  matter  shall  be  inquired 
mto." 

Arrowhead  was  now  summoned  and  told  the  decision. 
The  Indian  listened  gravely,  and  made  no  objections.    On 
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the  contrary,he  submitted  witb  Uie  calm  and  reserved  di^ 
nitj  with  which  the  American  aborigines  are  known  to  yield 
to  fate ;  and  he  stood  apart,  an  attentive  but  calm  observer 
of  what  was  passing.  Jasper  caused  the  cutter's  saQs  to  be 
£Qled,  and  the  Scud  resumed  her  course. 

It  was  now  getting  towards  the  hour  to  set  the  watch,  and 
when  it  was  usual  to  retire  for  the  night.  Most  of  the 
party  went  below,  leaving  no  one  on  deck  but  Cap,  the  ser- 
geant, Jasper,  and  two  of  the  crew.  Arrowhead  and  his 
wife  also  remained,  the  £[>rmer  standing  aloof  in  proud 
reserve,  and  the  latter  exhibiting,  by  her  attitude  and  pas- 
siveness,  the  meek  humility  that  characterizes  an  Indian 
woman. 

^'  You  will  find  a  place  for  your  wife  below,  Arrowhead, 
where  my  daughter  will  attend  to  her  wants,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, kindly,  who  was  himself  on  the  point  of  quitting 
the  deck;  '< yonder  is  a  sail, where  you  may  sleep  your- 
self." 

"  I  thank  my  father.  The  Tuscaroras  are  not  poor.  The 
woman  will  look  for  my  blankets  in  the  canoe." 

"  As  you  wish,  my  friend.  We  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
tain you,  but  not  necessary  to  confine,  or  to  maltreat  you. 
Send  your  squaw  into  the  canoe  for  the  blankets,  and  you 
may  follow  her  yourself,  and  hand  us  up  the  paddles.  As 
there  may  be  some  sleepy  heads  in  the  Scud,  Eau-douce," 
added  the  sergeant,  in  a  lower  tone,  ^  it  may  be  well  to 
secure  the  paddles." 

Jasper  assented,  and  Arrowhead  and  his  wife,  with  whom 
resistance  appeared  to  be  out  of  the  question,  silently  com- 
plied with  the  directions.  A  few  expressions  of  sharp 
rebuke  passed  from  the  Indian  to  his  wife,  while  both  were 
employed  in  the  canoe,  which  the  latter  received  with  sub- 
missive quiet,  immediately  repairing  an  error  she  had  made, 
by  laying  aside  the  blanket  she  had  taken,  and  searching 
another  that  was  more  to  her  tyrant's  mind. 

^  Come,  bear  a  hand,  Arrowhead,"  said  the  sergeant,  who 
stood  on  the  gunwale,  overlooking  the  movements  of  the 
two,  which  were  proceeding  too  slowly  for  •  the  impatience 
of  a  drowsy  man ;  ^<  it  is  getting  late ;  and  we  soldiers 
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have  such  a  thing  as  reveille —  early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise." 

"^  Arrowhead  is  coming,'*  was  the  answer,  as  the  Tncarora 
stepped  towards  the  head  of  his  canoe. 

One  blow  of  his  keen  knife  severed  the  rope  which  held 
the  boat,  when  the  cutter  glanced  ahead,  leaviDg  the  light 
bat>ble  of  bark,  which  instantly  lost  its  way,  almost  station- 
ary. So  suddenly  and  dexterously  was  this  manoeuvre  per- 
formed, that  the  canoe  was  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  Scud, 
before  the  sergeant  was  aware  of  the  artifice,  and  quite  in 
her  wake,  ere  he  had  time  to  announce  it  to  his  compan- 
ions. 

^  Hard-a-lee ! "  shouted  Jasper,  letting  fly  the  jib-sheet 
with  his  own  hands,  when  the  cutter  came  swiMj  up  to  the 
breeze,  with  aU  her  canvas  flapping,  or  was  running  mto  the 
wind's  eye,  as  seamen  term  it,  until  the  light  craft  was  a 
hundred  feet  to  windward  of  her  former  position.  Quick 
and  dexterous  as  was  this  movement,  and  ready  as  had  been 
the  expedient,  it  was  not  quicker  or  more  ready  than  that 
of  the  Tuscarora.  With  an  intelligence  that  denoted  some 
fiuniliarity  with  vessels,  be  had  seized  his  paddle,  and  was 
already  skimming  the  water,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  his  wife. 
The  direction  he  took  was  southwesterly,  or  on  a  line  that 
led  him  equally  towards  the  wind  and  the  shore,  while  it 
also  kept  him  so  &r  aloof  from  the  cutter,  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  the  latter's  &lling  on  board  of  him,  when  she 
filled  on  the  other  tack.  Swiftly  as  the  Scud  had  shot  into 
the  wind,  and  far  as  she  had  forged  ahead,  Jasper  knew  it 
was  necessary  to  cast  her,  ere  she  had  lost  all  her  way ;  and 
it  was  not  two  minutes  firom  the  time  the  helm  had  been 
put  down,  before  the  lively  littie  craft  was  abaok  forward, 
and  rapidly  falling  off,  in  order  to  allow  her  sails  to  fill  on 
the  opposite  tack. 

^  He  will  escape ! "  said  Jasper,  the  instant  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  relative  bearings  of  the  cutter  and  the  canoe. 
^  The  cunning  knave  is  paddling  dead  to  windward,  and  the 
Scud  can  never  overtake  him ! " 

^  You  have  a  canoe ! "  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  manifest- 
ing the  eagerness  of  a  boy  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  "  let  us 
launch  it,  and  give  chase ! '' 
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^  'TwiU  be  useless.  If  PatMnder  hadbeen  on  leek,  there 
might  have  been  a  chance,  but  there  is  none  now.  To 
launch  the  canoe  would  have  taken  three  or  fo^ir  minutes, 
and  the  time  lost  would  have  been  sufficient  fpr  the  purposes 
of  Arrowhead." 

Both  Cap  and  the  sergeant  saw  the  truth  of  this,  which 
wovld  have  been  nearly  self-evident  even  to  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  vessels.  The  shore  was  distant  less  than  half  a 
mile,  and  the  canoe  was  already  glancing  into  its  shadows 
at  a  rate  to  show  that  it  would  reach  the  land  ere  its  pur- 
suers could  probably  get  half  the  distance.  The  canoe, 
itself,  might  have  been  seized,  but  it  would  have  been  a  use- 
less prize ;  for  Arrowhead  in  the  woods  would  be  more 
likdy  to  reach  the  other  shore  without  detection,  than  if 
he  stiU  possessed  the  means  to  venture  on  the  lake  again; 
though  it  might  be,  and  probably  would  be,  a  greater  bodily 
labor  to  himselfl  The  helm  of  the  Scud  was  reluctantly 
put  up  again,  and  the  cutter  wore  short  round  on  her  heel, 
coming  up  to  her  course  on  the  other  tack,  as  if  acting  on 
instinct.  AH  this  was  done  by  Jasper  in  profound  silence, 
his  assistants  understanding  what  was  necessary,  and  lending 
their  aid  in  a  sort  of  mechanical  imitation.  While  these 
manoeuvres  were  in  the  course  of  execution.  Cap  took  the 
sergeant  by  a  button  and  led  him  towards  the  cabin-door, 
where  he  was  out  of  ear-shot,  and  began  to  unlock  his  stores 
of  thought. 

'^  Harkee,  brother  Dunham,"  he  said,  with  an  ominous 
face,  "  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  mature  thought,  and 
much  circumspection." 

<'  The  life  of  a  soldier,  brother  Cap,  is  one  of  constant 
thought  and  circumspection.  On  this  frontier  were  we  to 
overlook  either,  our  scalps  might  be  taken  from  our  heads 
in  the  first  nap." 

^  But  I  consider  this  capture  of  Arrowhead  as  a  circum- 
stance ;  and  I  might  add  his  escape  as  another.  This  Jas- 
per Fresh-water  must  look  to  it ! " 

^  They  are  both  circumstances,  truly,  brother ;  but  they 
tell  different  ways.  If  it  is  a  circumstance  against  the  lad, 
that  the  Indian  has  escaped,  it  is  a  circumstance  in  his  &vor 
that  he  was  first  taken." 
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^  Aye,  aye,  but  two  circnmstances  do  not  contradict  each 
other  like  two  negatives.  If  you  will  follow  the  advice  of 
an  old  seaman,  sergeant,  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  in  tak* 
ing  the  steps  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  vessel  and  all 
on  board  of  her.  The  outter  is  now  slipping  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  six  knots,  and  as  the  distances  are  so 
short  on  this  bit  of  a  pond,  we  may  all  find  ourselves  in  a 
French  port  before  morning,  and  in  a  Frendi  prison  before 
night" 

^  This  may  be  true  enough ;  what  would  you  advise  me 
to  do,  brother  ?  " 

**  In  my  opinion  yon  should  put  this  Master  Fresh-water 
under  arrest  on  the  spot,  send  him  below  under  the  charge 
of  a  sentinel,  and  tran^r  the  command  of  the  cutter  to  me. 
All  this  you  have  power  to  perform,  the  craft  belonging  to 
the  army,  and  you  being  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  present." 

Sergeant  Dunham  deliberated  more  than  an  hour  on  the 
propriety  of  this  proposal ;  for,  though  sufficiently  prompt 
when  his  mind  was  really  made  up,  he  was  habitually 
thoughtful  and  wary.  The  habit  of  superintending  the  per- 
sonal police  of  the  garrison  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
character,  and  he  had  long  been  disposed  to  think  well  of 
Jasper.  Still,  that  subtle  poison,  suspidon,  had  entered  his 
soul,  and  so  much  were  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the 
French  dreaded,  that,  especially  warned  as  he  had  been  by 
his  commander,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  the  recollection  of 
years  of  good  conduct  should  vani^  under  the  influence  of  a 
distrust  so  keen,  and  seemingly  so  plausible.  In  this  em- 
barrassment the  sergeant  considted  the  quartermaster,  whose 
opinion,  as  his  superior,  he  felt  bound  to  respect,  though,  at 
the  moment,  independent  of  his  control.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  for  one  who  is  in  a  dilemma,  to  ask  advice 
of  another  who  is  desirous  of  standing  well  in  his  favor,  the 
party  consulted  being  almost  certain  to  try  to  think  in  the 
m£uiner  which  will  be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  party  con- 
sulting. In  the  present  instance  it  was  equally  unfortunate 
as  respects  a  candid  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  Gap, 
Instead  of  the  sergeant  himself,  made  the  statement  of  the 
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case ;  for  the  earnest  old  sailor  was  not  backward  in  letting 
his  listener  perceive  to  which  side  he  was  desirous  that  the 
quartermaster  should  lean.  Lieutenant  Muir  was  much  too 
politic  to  oflfend  the  unde  and  £sither  of  the  woman  he  hoped 
and  expected  to  win,  had  he  really  thought  the  case  ad- 
mitted of  doubt ;  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  £icts  were 
submitted  to  him,  he  was  seriously  inclined  to  think  that 
it  would  be  well  to  put  the  control  of  the  Scud  tempora' 
rily  into  the  management  of  Cap,  as  a  precaution  against 
treachery.  This  opinion  then  decided  the  sergeant,  who 
forthwith  set  about  the  execution  of  the  necessary  measures. 

Without  entering  into  any  explanations.  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham simply  infi»rmed  Jasper  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
deprive  him,  temporarily,  of  the  command  of  the  cutter,  and 
to  confer  it  cm  his  own  brother-in-law.  A  natural  and  in- 
voluntary burst  of  surprise,  which  escaped  the  young  man, 
was  met  by  a  quiet  remark  reminding  him  that  military 
service  was  often  of  a  nature  that  required  concealment,  and 
a  declaration  that  the  present  duty  was  of  such  a  character 
that  this  particular  arrangement  had  become  indispensable. 
Although  Jasper's  astonishment  remained  undiminished,  the 
sergeant  cautiously  abstaining  from  making  any  aUusion  to 
his  suspicions,  the  young  man  was  accustomed  to  obey 
with  military  submission ;  and  he  quietly  acquiesced^  with 
his  own  mouth  directing  the  little  crew  to  receive  their 
forther  orders  from  Cap  until  anoth^  change  should  be 
effected.  When,  however,  he  was  told  the  case  required 
that  not  only  he  himsdf,  but  his  principal  assistant,  who,  on 
account  of  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  lake,  was  usually 
termed  the  pilot,  were  to  remain  below,  there  was  an  alter- 
ation in  his  countenance  and  manner  that  denoted  deep 
mortification,  though  it  was  so  well  mastered  as  to  leave 
even  the  distrustful  Cap  in  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Ab  a 
matter  of  course,  however,  when  distrust  exists,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  worst  construction  was  put  upon  it. 

As  soon  as  Jasper  and  the  pilot  were  below,  the  sentinel 
at  the  hatch  received  private  orders  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  both ;  to  allow  neither  to  come  on  deck  again  with- 
out giving  instant  notice  to  the  person  who  might  then  be 
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i&  duu^  of  the  catter,  and  to  insiBt  on  his  return  below  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  precaution,  however,  was  uncalled 
for,  Jasper  and  his  assistant  both  throwing  themselves 
sil^otly  on  their  pallets,  which  neither  quitted  again  that 
night. 

^  And  now,  sergeant,"  said  Cap,  as  soon  as  he  found  him- 
self master  of  the  deck,  ^  you  will  just  have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  the  courses  and  distances,  that  I  may  see  the  boat 
keeps  her  head  the  right  way." 

<^  I  know  nothing  of  either,  brother  Gap,"  returned  Dun- 
ham, not  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  question.  ^  We  must 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  station  among  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  ^  where  we  shall  land,  relieve  the  party  that 
is  already  out,  and  get  information  for  our  future  govern- 
ment.' That's  it,  nearly  word  for  word,  as  it  stands  in  the 
written  orders." 

"^  But  you  can  muster  a  chart  —  something  in  the  way 
of  bearings  and  distances,  that  I  may  see  the  road  ?  " 

^'  I  do  not  think  Jasper  ever  had  anything  of  the  sort  to 
go  by." 

<^  No  chart,  Sergeant  Dunham  I " 

^\  Not  a  scrap  of  a  pen,  even.  Our  sailors  navigate  this 
lake  without  any  aid  from  ms^" 

**  The  devil  they  do  I  They  must  be  regular  Yahoos. 
And  do  you  suppose.  Sergeant  Dunham,  that  I  can  find  one 
island  out  of  a  thousand,  without  knowing  its  name  or  its 
position  —  without  even  a  course  or  a  distance  ?  " 

^^  As  for  the  namej  brother  Cap,  you  need  not  be  particu* 
lar,  for  not  one  of  the  whole  thousand  hcu  a  name,  and  so  a 
mistake  can  never  be  made  on  that  score.  As  for  the  posi- 
tion, never  having  been  there  myself,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
about  it,  nor  do  I  think  its  position  of  any  particular  conse- 
quence, provided  we  find  the  spot  Perhaps  one  of  the 
hands  on  deck  cm  tell  us  the  way." 

^Hold  on,  sergeant — hold  on,  a  moment,  if  you  please, 
Sergeant  Dunham.  If  I  am  to  command  this  crafb,  it  must 
be  done,  if  you  please,  without  holding  any  councils  of  war 
with  the  cook  and  cabin-boy.  A  shipmaster  is  a  ship- 
master, and  he  must  have  an  opinion  of  his  own,  even  if  it  be 

16 
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a  wrong  one.  I  suppose  yon  know  service  well  enough  to 
understand  that  it  is  better  in  a  oommander  to  go  wrong, 
than  to  go  nowhere.  At  all  events,  the  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral couldn't  command  a  jawl  with  dignity,  if  he  consulted 
the  coxswain  every  time  he  wished  to  go  ashore.     No,  sir, 

if  I  sink,  I  sink  ;  but  d e,  I'll  go  down  ship-sh^^  and 

with  dignity." 

<^  But,  brother  Cap,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  down  anywh^e, 
unless  it  be  to  the  station  among  the  Thousand  Talands, 
whither  we  are  bound." 

^  WeU,  well,  serg^mt,  rather  than  ask  advice,  that  is, 
direct,  bare&eed  advice,  of  a  foremast  hand,  or  any  other 
than  a  quarter«deck  officer,  I  would  go  round  to  the  whole 
thousand  and  examine  them  one  by  one,  until  we  got  the 
right  haven.  But,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  coming  at  an 
opinion  without  manifesting  ignorance,  and  I  will  mmage 
to  rowse  all  there  is,  out  of  these  hands,  and  make  them 
think,  all  the  whOe,  that  I  am  cramming  them  with  my  own 
experience.  We  are  sometimes  obliged  to  use  the  ^ass  at 
sea  when  there  is  nothing  in  sight,  or  to  heave  the  lead 
long  before  we  strike  soundings.  I  suj^se  you  know  in 
the  army,  sergeant,  that  the  next  thing  to  knowing  that 
which  is  desirable,  is  to  seem  to  know  all  about  it.  When 
a  youngster,  I  sailed  two  Vy'ges  with  a  man  who  navigated 
his  ship  pretty  much  by  the  latter  sort  of  information,  which 
sometimes  answers." 

^  I  know  we  are  steering  in  the  right  direction,  at  prech 
ent,"  returned  the  sergeant,  '^  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  we  shall  be  up  with  a  headland,  where  we  must  feel 
our  way  with  more  caution." 

^  Leave  me  to  pump  the  man  at  the  wheel,  brother,  and 
you  shall  see  that  I  wiU  make  him  suck,  in  a  very  few 
minutes." 

Cap  and  the  sergeant  now  walked  aft,  until  they  stood 
by  the  sailor  who  was  at  the  helm.  Cap  nwunta-ining  an  air 
of  security  and  tranquillity,  like  one  who  was  entirely  con* 
fident  of  his  own  powers. 

^  This  is  a  wholesome  air,  my  lad,"  Cap  observed,  as  it 
might  be  incidentally,  and  in  the  manna*  that  a  superior  oi 
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board  a  yesael  sometisies  oandesoends  to  use  to  a  fiirored 
inferior.  ^<  Of  course  jou  have  it  in  this  fiishioD,  off  the 
laud,  every  night  ?  " 

<'  At  this  season  of  the  year,  sir,"  the  nian  returned,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  out  of  respect  to  his  new  commander  and  Ser- 
geant Dunham's  coonection. 

<'  The  same  thing,  I  take  it,  among  the  Thousand  Islands  ? 
The  wind  will  stand  of  course,  though  we  shall  then  have 
land  on  every  side  of  us*" 

"'  When  we  get  further  east,  sir,  the  wind  will  probacy 
shift,  £>r  there  can  then  be  no  particular  land  breeze." 

^  Aye,  aye  —  so  muoh  for  your  fresh  water  !  It  has 
always  some  tri(^  that  is  opposed  to  nature.  Now,  down 
among  the  West  India  lalandB,  one  i*  just  as  certaki  of  hav- 
ing a  land  breeze  as  he  is  of  having  a  sea  breeze.  In  that 
respect  there  is  no  difference,  thou^  it's  quite  in  rule  it 
should  be  dilEerent  up  here^  on  this  bit  of  firesh  water.  Of 
course,  my  lad,  you  know  all  about  these  said  Thousand 
Islands  ?  " 

"'  Lord  bless  you.  Master  Cap,  nobody  knows  all  about 
them,  or  anything  about  thern^  They  are  a  puzzle  to  the 
oldest  sailor  on  the  lake,  and  we  don't  pretend  to  know 
even  their  names.  For  that  matter,  most  of  them  have  no 
more  names  than  a  child  that  dies  before  it  is  christened." 

'^  Are  you  a  Boman  Catholic  ?  "  demanded  the  sei^eant, 
sharply. 

^  No,  sir ;  nor  anything  else.  I'm  a  generalizer  about 
religion,  never  troubling  that  which  don't  trouble  me." 

"'  Hum !  a  generalizer ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  new 
sects  that  afflict  the  country!"  muttered  Mr.  Dunham, 
whose  grand&ther  had  been  a  New  Jersey  Quaker,  his 
fiskther  a  Presbyterian,  and  who  had  joined  the  Church  of 
England  hkose^-  after  he  entered  the  army. 

"•  I  take  it,  John,"  resumed  Cap  —  '^  your  name  is  Jack,  I 
\«lieve  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  called  Robert." 

"  Aye,  Robert ;  it's  very  much  the  same  thing  —  Jack 
or  Bob  —  we  use  the  two  indifFerently.  I  say,  Bob,  it's 
good  holding-ground,  is  it,  down  at  this  same  station  for 
whidi  we  are  bound  ?  " 
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^  Bless  yon,  sir,  I  kn:>w  no  more  about  it  than  one  of  tbe 
Mohawks,  or  a  soldier  of  the  55th." 

"  Did  you  never  anchor  there  ?  " 

'^  Never,  sir.  Master  Eau-douce  always  makes  fitst  to  thb 
shore." 

"  But  in  running  in  for  the  town,  yon  kept  the  lead  going, 
out  of  question,  and  must  ha;^e  tallowed  as  usual  ?  " 

<^  Tallow !  and  town,  too !  Bless  your  heart,  Master 
Cap,  there  is  no  more  town  than  there  is  on  your  chin,  and 
not  half  as  much  tallow." 

The  sergeant  smiled  grimly,  but  his  brother-in-law  did 
not  detect  this  proof  of  feu^tiousness. 

^  No  church-tower,  nor  light,  nor  fort,  ha  1  There  is  a 
garrison,  as  you  call  it  hereaway,  at  least." 

^  Ask  Sergeant  Dunham,  sir,  if  you  wish  to  know  that. 
All  the  garrison  is  on  board  the  Scud." 

^  But,  in  running  in,  Bob,  which  of  the  channels  do  yoa 
think  the  best,  the  one  you  went  last,  or  —  or  —  or  —  aye, 
or  the  other  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  sir.     I  know  nothing  of  either*" 

"  You  didn't  go  to  sleep,  fellow,  at  the  wheel,*  did  yon  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  wheel,  sir,  but  down  in  the  fore-peak,  in  my 
berth.  Eau-douce  sent  us  below,  sogers  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pilot,  and  we  know  no  more  of  the  road 
than  if  we  had  never  been  over  it.  This  he  has  always 
done,  in  going  in  and  coming  out ;  and,  for  the  life  of  me, 
I  could  tell  you  nothing  of  the  channel  or  of  the  course, 
after  we  are  once  fidrly  up  with  the  islands.  No  one  knows 
anything  of  either,  but  Jasper  and  the  pilot" 

^  Here  is  a  circumstance  for  you,  sergeant ! "  said  Gap, 
leading  his  brother-in4aw  a  little  aside ;  ^  there  is  no  one 
on  board  to  pump,  for  they  all  suck  from  ignorance,  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  brake.  How  the  devil  am  I  to  find  the 
way  to  this  station  ?  " 

"  Sure  enough,  brother  Cap ;  your  question  is  more 
easily  put  than  answered.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  figur- 
ing it  out  by  navigation  ?  I  thought  you  salt-water  mariners 
were  able  to  do  as  small  a  thing  as  that !  I  have  often  read 
of  their  discovering  islands,  surely." 
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<^  That  yoa  have,  brother ;  tibat  yon  ha^e  ;  and  this  dis- 
coverj  would  be  the  greatest  of  them  all,  for  it  would  not 
only  be  discovering  one  island,  bnt  one  island  out  of  a  thou- 
sand. I  might  make  out  to  pick  up  a  single  needle  on  this 
deck,  old  as  I  am,  but  I  much  doubt  if  I  could  pick  one  out 
of  a  haystack." 

'^  Still,  the  sailors  of  the  lake  have  a  method  of  finding 
the  places  they  wish  to  go  to." 

'^  If  I  have  understood  you,  sergeant,  this  station,  or 
block-housO)  is  particularly  private  ?  " 

<<  It  is,  indeed ;  the  utmost  care  having  been  taken  to 
prevent  a  knowledge  of  its  position  from  reaching  the 
enemy." 

^  And  you  expect  me,  a  stranger  on  your  lake,  to  find 
this  place  without  chart,  course,  distance,  latitude,  longitude, 
or  soundings  —  aye,  d— — e,  or  tallow  I  Allow  me  to  ask 
if  yon  think  a  mariner  runs  by  his  nose,  like  one  of  Path- 
finder's hounds  ?  " 

"  Well,  brother,  you  may  yet  learn  something  by  ques- 
tioning the  young  man  at  the  helm ;  I  can  hardly  think  that 
he  is  as  ignorant  as  he  pretends  to  be." 

<^  Hum  —  this  looks  like  another  circumstance !  For 
that  matter,  the  case  is  getting  to  be  so  fhll  of  circumstances, 
that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  foot  up  the  evidence.  But 
we  will  soon  see  how  much  the  lad  knows." 

Cap  and  the  sergeant  -now  returned  to  their  station  near 
the  helm,  and  the  former  renewed  his  inquiries. 

^  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  may  be  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  this  said  island,  my  lad  ?  "  he  asked. 

«The  what,  sir?" 

^  Why  the  latitude  or  longitude ;  one  or  both ;  Tin  not 
particular  which,  as  I  merely  inquire  in  order  to  see  how 
they  bring  up  young  men  on  this  bit  of  fresh  water." 

'*  Pm  not  particular  about  either,  myself,  sir,  and  so  I  do 
not  happen  to  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Not  what  I  mean  I     Ton  know  what  latitude  is  ?  " 

^  Not  I,  sir,"  returned  the  man,  hesitating,  ^  though  I 
believe  it  is  French  for  the  upper  lakes." 

"  Whe-e^-w  1 "  whistled  Cap,  drawing  out  his  breath,  like 
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the  broken  stop  of  an  organ ;  ^latitude,  French  for  npper 
lakes !  Harkee,  young  man ;  do  jou  know  what  longitude 
means  ?  " 

^  I  believe  I  do,  sir ;  that  is  five  feet  six,  the  regalaidcm 
height  for  soldiers  in  the  kmg's  service." 

^  There's  the  longitude  found  out  for  yon,  sergeant^  in 
the  rattling  of  a  braoe-block  I  You  have  scHne  notion  about 
a  degree,  and  minutes,  and  seconds,  I  hope  ?  " 

^'  Tes,  sir ;  degree  means  my  betters,  and  minutes  and 
seconds  are  for  the  short  or  long  log-lines.  We  all  know 
these  things  as  weQ  as  the  salt-wat»  peopW 

«  D e,  brother  Dunham,  if  I  think  even  Faith  can  get 

along  on  this  lake,  much  as  they  say  it  can  do  with  moun- 
tains. I'm  sure  character  is  in  no  secnrity.  Well,  my  lad, 
you  understand  the  azimuth,  and  measuring  distances,  and 
how  to  box  the  compass." 

^  As  for  the  first,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  do.  The  distances  we 
all  know,  as  we  measure  them  from  point  to  point ;  and  as 
for  boxing  the  compass,  I  will  turn  my  back  to  no  admiral 
in  his  Majesty's  fleet  Nothe-nothe  and  by  east,  nothe- 
nothe-east,  nothe-east  and  nothe,  nothe-east ;  nothe-east  and 
by  east,  east-nothe-east,  east-and-by-notfae,  east"  — 

^That  will  do  —  Oiat  will  do.  You'll  bnng  about  a  shift 
of  wind,  if  you  go  on  in  this  manner.  I  see  very  plainly, 
sergeant,"  walking  away  again,  and  dropping  his  voice, 
^  we've  nothing  to  hope  for  from  that  dmp.  FU  stand  on 
two  hours  longer  on  this  tack,  when  well  heave-to,  and  get 
the  soundings  ;  after  which  we  will  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances." 

To  this  the  sergeant,  who,  to  coin  a  word,  was  very  much 
of  an  idiosyncratist,  made  no  objections ;  and,  as  the  wind 
grew  lighter,  as  usual  with  the  advance  of  night,  and  there 
were  no  immediate  obstacles  to  the  navigation,  he  made  a 
bed  of  a  sail,  on  deck,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  soimd  sleep 
of  a  soldier.  Cap  continued  to  walk  the  deck,  for  he  was 
one  whose  iron  frame  set  £itigue  at  defiance,  and  not  once 
that  night  did  he  dose  his  eyes. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  Sergeant  Dunham  awoke, 
and  the  exclamation  of  surprise  that  escaped  him,  as  he  rose 
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to  hu  feet,  and  began  to  look  about  him,  was  stronger  than 
it  was  usual  for  one  so  drilled  to  suffer  to  be  heard.  He 
found  the  weather  entirely  changed ;  the  view  bounded  by 
driving  mist,  that  limited  the  yisible  horizon  to  a  circle  of 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  lake  raging  and  covered  with 
foam,  and  the  Scud  lymg^to.  A  brief  conversation  with 
his  brother-in-law  let  him  into  the  secrets  of  all  these  sud- 
den  changes. 

According  to  the  account  of  Master  Cap,  the  wind  had 
died  away  to  a  calm  about  midnight,  or  just  as  he  was 
thinking  of  heaving-to,  to  sound,  for  islands  ahead  were  be- 
ginning to  be  seen.  At  one  ▲.  m.  it  began  to  blow  from  the 
northeast,  accompanied  by  a  drizzle,  and  he  stood  off  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  knowing  that  the  coast  of  New 
York  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  half-past  one,  he 
stowed  the  stay-sail,  reefed  the  mainsail,  and  took  the  bon- 
net off  the  jib.  At  two  he  was  compelled  to  get  a  second 
reef  ait ;  and  by  half-past  two  he  had  put  a  balance  reef  in 
the  sail,  and  was  lying-to. 

^'  I  can't  say  but  the  boat  behaves  well,  sergeant,"  the 
old  sailor  added  ;  "  but  it  blows  forty-two  pounders  I  I  had 
no  idee  there  were  any  such  currents  of  air  up  here  on  this 
bit  oif  fresh  water,  though  I  care  not  the  knotting  of  a  yarn 
for  it,  as  your  lake  has  now  somewhat  of  a  natural  look, 
and  "  —  spitting  from  his  mouth,  with  distaste,  a  dash 
of  the  spray  that  had  just  wetted  his  &ce  —  ^  and  if  this 
d  -d  water  had  a  savor  of  salt  about  it,  one  might  be 
comfortable." 

^'  How  long  have  you  been  heading  in  this  direction, 
brother  Cap  ?  "  inquired  the  prudent  soldier ;  ^  and  at  what 
rate  may  we  be  going  through  the  water?" 

^  Why,  two  or  three  hours,  mayhap,  and  she  went  like  a 
horse  for  the  first  pair  of  them.  01  we've  a  fine  ofiing 
now,  for,  to  own  the  truth,  little  relishing  the  neighborhood 
of  them  said  islands,  although  they  are  to  windward,  I  took 
the  helm  myself  and  run  her  off  free,  for  some  league  or  two. 
We  are  well  to  leeward  of  them,  I'll  engage.  I  say  to  lee- 
ward, for  though  one  might  wish  to  be  well  to  windward  of 
one  island,  or  even  half  a  dozen,  wher  it  comes  to  a  thou- 
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sand,  the  better  way  is  to  give  it  ap  at  once,  and  to  slide 
down  under  their  lee  as  fast  as  possible.  No,  no;  there 
they  are,  up  yonder  in  the  drizzle, — and  there  they  may 
stay,  for  anything  Charles  Cap  cares." 

^  As  the  north  shore  lies  only  some  five  or  six  leagues 
from  us,  brother,  and  I  know  there  is  a  large  bay  in  that 
quarter,  might  it  not  be  well  to  consult  some  of  t^e  crew 
concerning  our  position,  if  indeed  we  do  not  call  up  Jasper 
Eau-douce,  and  tell  him  to  carry  as  back  to  Osw^o  ?  It 
is  qoite  impossible  we  should  ever  reach  the  station  witli 
this  wind  directly  in  our  teeth." 

^  There  are  several  serious  professional  reasons,  sergeant, 
against  all  your  propositions.  In  the  first  place,  an  admis- 
sion of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  commander  would  destroy 
discipline.  No  matter,  brother,  I  understand  your  shake  of 
the  head,  but  nothing  capsizes  discipline  so  much,  as  to  con- 
fess ignorance.  I  once  knew  a  master  of  a  vessel  who  went 
a  week  on  a  wrong  course,  rather  than  allow  he  had  made 
a  mistake  ;  and  it  was  surprising  how  much  he  rose  in  the 
opinions  of  his  people,  just  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand him." 

''  That  may  do  on  salt  water,  brother  Cap ;  but  it  will 
hardly  do  on  fresh.  Bather  than  wreck  my  command  on 
the  Canada  shore,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  Jasper  out 
of  arrest." 

^  And  make  a  haven  in  Frontenac !  No,  sergeant,  the 
Scud  is  in  good  hands,  and  will  now  learn  something  of 
seamanship.  We  have  a  fine  offing,  and  no  one  but  a  mad- 
man would  think  of  going  upon  a  coast  in  a  gale  like  this. 
I  shall  wear  every  watch,  and  then  we  shall  be  safe  against 
all  dangers  but  those  of  the  drift,  which,  in  a  light,  low  crafl 
like  this,  without  top-hamper,  will  be  next  to  nothing. 
Leave  it  all  to  me,  sergeant,  and  I  pledge  you  the  character 
of  Charles  Cap,  that  it  will  all  go  well." 

Sergeant  Dunham  was  &in  to  yield.  He  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  connection's  professional  skill,  and  hop^  that 
he  wonld  take  such  care  of  the  cutter  as  would  amply  jus- 
tify his  good  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  as  distrust,  like 
love,  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  he  entertained  so  much 
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apprehension  of  treachery,  that  he  was  quite  willing  any 
one  but  Jasper  should,  just  then,  have  the  control  of  the  fate 
of  the  whole  party.  Truth,  moreover,  compels  us  to  admit 
another  motive.  The  particular  duty  on  which  he  was  now 
sent  should  have  been  confided  to  a  commissioned  officer,  of 
right ;  and  Major  Duncan  Lad  excited  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content among  the .  subalterns  of  the  garrison,  by  having 
confided  it  to  one  of  the  sergeant's  humble  station.  To  re- 
turn without  having  even  reached  the  point  of  destination, 
therefore,  the  latter  felt  would  be  a  &ilure  from  which  he 
was  not  likely  soon  to  recover ;  and  the  measure  would,  at 
once,  be  the  means  of  pladng  a  superior  in  his  shoes. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Thon  glorious  minor,  whoe  the  Almighty*!  fimn 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Cairn  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

leiag  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  cUme 

Dark  heaving  ;  houadkss,  endless,  and  suUiiae'* 

The  image  of  Eternity  :  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  iiithomless,  alone. 

Btroit. 

Ab  the  day  advanced,  that  portion  of  the  inmates  of  the 
vessel  which  had  the  liberty  of  doing  so,  appeared  on  deck. 
As  yet,  the  sea  was  not  very  high,  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  cutter  was  still  under  the  lee  of  the  islands ; 
but  it  was  apparent  to  all  who  understood  the  lake,  that  they 
were  about  to  experience  one  of  the  heavy  autumnal  gales 
of  that  region.  Land  was  nowhere  visible ;  and  the  hori- 
zon, on  every  side,  exhibited  that  gloomy  void  which  lends 
to  aii  views,  on  vast  bodies  of  water,  the  sublimity  of  mys- 
tery. The  swells,  or  as  landsmen  term  them,  the  waves, 
were  short  and  curling,  breaking  of  necessity  sooner  than 
the  longer  seas  of  the  ocean ;  while  the  elexnent  itself,  in- 
stead of  presentiog  that  beaatifiil  hue  which  rivals  the  deep 
tint  of  the  southern  sky,  looked  green  and  angry,  though 
wanting  in  the  lustre  that  is  derived  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun. 

The  soldiers  were  soon  satisfied  with  the  prospect,  and 
one  by  one  they  disappeared,  until  none  were  left  on  deck 
but  the  crew,  the  sergeant,  Cap,  Pathfinder,  the  quarter- 
master, and  Mabel.  There  was  a  shade  on  the  brow  of  the 
latter,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
things,  and  who  had  fruitlessly  ventured  an  appeal  in  favor 
of  Jasper*s  restoration  to  the  command.     A  night's  rest  and 
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ft  night's  reflection  appeared  also  to  have  confirmed  the  Path- 
finder in  his  opinion  of  the  young  man's  innocence,  and  he, 
too,  had  made  a  warm  appeal  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  though 
with  the  same  want  of  success. 

Several  hours  passed  away,  the  wind  gradually  getting 
to  be  heayier,  and,  the  sea  rising,  until  the  motion  of  the 
cutter  compelled  Mabel  and  the  quartermaster  to  retreat 
also.  Cap  wore  several  times  ;  and  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  Scud  was  drifting  into  the  broader  and  deeper  parts 
of  the  lake,  the  seas  raging  down  upon  her  in  a  way  that 
none  but  a  vessel  of  superior  mould  and  build  could  have 
long  ridden  and  withstood.  AU  this,  however,  gave  Cap 
no  uneasiness ;  but  like  the  hunter  that  pricks  his  ears  at 
the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the  war-horse  that  paws  and  snorts 
with  pleasure  at  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  whole  scene 
awakened  all  that  was  man~  within  him ;  and  instead  of  the 
captious,  supercilious,  and  dogmatic  critic,  quarreling  with 
trifles,  and  exaggerating  immaterial  things,  he  began  to  ex- 
hibit the  qualities  of  the  hardy  and  experienced  seaman  that 
he  truly  was.  The  hands  soon  imbibed  a  respect  for  his 
skUl ;  and  though  they  wondered  at  the  disappearance  of 
their  old  commander  and  the  pilot,  for  which  no  reason  had 
been  publicly  given,  they  soon  yielded  an  implicit  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  new  que. 

^  This  bit  of  fresh  water,  after  all,  brother  Dunham,  has 
some  spirit,  I  find,''  cried  Cap,  about  noon,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  pure  satisfEtction  at  finding  himself  once  more 
wrestling  with  the  elements.  '^  The  wind  seems  to  be  an 
honest  old-£Eishioned  gale,  and  the  seas  have  a  fanciful  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  I  like  this,  ser- 
geant, I  like  this ;  and  shall  get  to  respect  your  lake  if  it 
hold  out  twenty-four  hours  longer  in  the  fasMon  in  which  it 
has  begun." 

^  Land,  ho !  "  shouted  the  man  who  was  stationed  on  the 
forecastle. 

Cap  hurried  forward ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  the  land 
was  visible  through  the  drizzle,  at  a  distance  of  about  half  a 
mile,  the  cutter  heading  directly  towards  it.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  the  old  seaman  was  to  give  an  order  to  ^  Stand  by, 
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to  wear  off  shore  ;  "  but  the  cool-headed  soldior  re&trained 
him. 

**  By  going  a  little  nearer,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  some  of 
as  may  recognize  the  place.  Most  of  us  know  the  Ameri- 
can shore,  in  this  papt  of  the  lake ;  and  it  will  be  something 
gained  to  learn  our  position." 

"  Very  true  —  very  true ;  i^  indeed,  there  is  any  chance 
of  that,  we  will  hold  on.  What  is  this  off  here,  a  little  on 
our  weather  bow  ?     It  looks  like  a  low  headland." 

"  The  garrison,  by  Jove  I "  exclaimed  the  other,  whose 
trained  eye  sooner  recognized  the  military  outlines  than  the 
less  instructed  senses  of  his  connection. 

The  sergeant  was  not  mistaken.  There  was  the  fort, 
sure  enough,  though  it  looked  dim  and  indistinct  through 
the  fine  rain,  as  if  it  were  seen  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  or 
the  haze  of  morning.  The  low-sodded,  and  verdant  ram- 
parts, the  sombre  palisades,  now  darker  than  ever  with 
water,  the  roof  of  a  house  or  two,  the  tall,  solitary  fiag-staff, 
with  its  halyards^  blown  steadily  out,  into  a  curve  that  ap- 
peared traced  in  immovable  lines  in  the  air,  were  all  soon  to 
be  seen,  though  no  sign  of  animated  life  could  be  discovered. 
Even  the  sentinel  was  housed ;  and,  at  first,  it  was  believed 
,  that  no  eye  would  detect  the  presence  of  their  own  vessel. 
But  the  unceasing  vigilance  of  a  border  garrison  did  not 
slumber.  One  of  the  lookouts  probably  made  the  interesting 
discovery ;  a  man  or  two  were  seen  on  some  elevated  stands, 
and  thai  the  entire  ramparts,  next  the  lake,  were  dotted 
with  human  beings. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  in  which  sublimity  was  singu- 
larly relieved  by  the  picturesque.  The  raging  of  the  tem- 
pest had  a  character  of  duration  that  rendered  it  easy  to  im- 
agine it  might  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  spot.  The 
roar  of  the  wind  was  without  intermission,  and  the  raging 
water  answered  to  its  dull  but  grand  strains  with  hissing 
spray,  a  menacing  wash,  and  sullen  surges.  The  drizzle 
made  a  medium  for  the  eye  which  closely  resembled  that  of  a 
thin  mist,  soflbening  and  rendering  mysterious  the  images  it 
revealed,  while  the  genial  feeling  that  is  apt  to  accompany  a 
gale  of  wind  on  water,  contributed  to  aid  the  milder  infiu- 
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ences  of  the  moment  The  dark,  interminable  forest  hove 
ap  out  of  the  obscurity,  grand,  sombre,  and  impressiye; 
while  the  solitary,  peculiar,  and  picturesque  glimpses  of  life 
that  were  caught  in  and  about  the  fort,  formed  a  refuge  for 
the  eye  to  retreat  .to,  when  oppressed  with  the  more  imposing 
objects  of  nature. 

^'They  see  us,"  said  the  sergeant,  <<and  think  we  have 
returned  on  account  of  the  gale,  and  have  &llen  to  leeward 
of  the  port  Tes,  there  is  Major  Duncan  himself,  on  the 
northeastern  bastion  $  I  know  him  by  his  height,  and  by 
the  officers  around  him !  ** 

^  Sergeant,  it  would  be  worth  standing  a  liide  jeering,  if 
we  could  fetch  into  the  river,  and  come  safely  to  an  anchor ! 
In  that  case,  too,  we  might  land  this  Master  Oh-the*Deuce, 
and  purify  the  boat" 

**  It  would  indeed ;  but  poor  a  sailor  as  I  am,  I  well 
know  it  cannot  be  done.  Nothing  that  sails  the  lake  can 
turn  to  windward  agsdnst  this  gale ;  and  there  is  no  anchor- 
age outside,  in  weather  like  this." 

^^  I  know  it,  I  see  it,  sergeant,  and  pleasant  as  is  that 
sight  to  you  landsmen,  we  must  leave  it  For  myself  I  am 
never  as  happy,  in  heavy  weather,  as  when  I  am  certain 
that  the  land  is  behind  me." 

The  Scud  had  now  fbrged  so  near  in,  that  it  became  indis- 
pensable to  lay  her  head  off  shore  again,  and  the  necessary 
orders  were  given.  Th6  storm-staysail  was  set  forward, 
the  gaff  lowered,  the  helm  put  up,  and  the  light  craft,  that 
seemed  to  sport  with  the  elements  like  a  duck,  fell  o£f  a  lit- 
tle, drew  ahead  swiftly,  obeyed  her  rudder,  and  was  soon 
flying  away  on  the  top  of  the  surges,  dead  before  the  gale. 

While  making  this  rapid  flight,  though  the  land  still  re- 
mained in  view  on  her  larboard  beam,  the  fort,  and  the 
groups  of  anxious  spectators  on  its  rampart,  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  mist  Then  £>llowed  the  evolutions  necessary  to 
bring  the  head  of  the  cutter  up  to  the  wind,  when  she  again 
began  to  wallow  her  weary  way  towards  the  north  shore. 

Hours  now  passed  before  any  further  change  was  m^e, 
the  wind  increasing  in  force,  until  even  the  dogmatical  Cap 
fairly  admitted  it  was  blowing  a  thorough  gale   of  wind. 
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About  sunset  the  Scud  wore  again,  to  keep  her  off  the 
north  shore  during  the  hours  of  darkness ;  and  at  midnight 
her  temporary  master,  who,  by  questioning  the  crew  in  an 
indirect  manner,  had  obtained  some  general  knowledge  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  lake,  believed  himself  to  be  about 
midway  between  the  two  shores.  The  height  and  length 
of  the  seas  aided  this  impression ;  and  it  most  be  added  that 
Cap,  by  this  time,  began  to  feel  a  respect  for  fi*esh  water 
that  twenty-four  hours  earlier  he  would  have  derided  as 
impossible.  Just  as  the  night  turned,  the  fury  of  the  wind 
became  so  great  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  bear  up 
against  it,  the  water  felling  on  the  deck,  of  the  little  craft  in 
such  masses  as  to  cause  her  to  shake  to  the  centre,  and, 
though  a  vessel  of  singularly  lively  qualities,  to  threaten  to 
bury  her  beneath  its  weight.  The  people  of  the  Scud 
averred  that  never  before  had  they  been  out  in  such  a  tem- 
pest ;  which  was  true ;  for,  possessing  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  all  the  rivers  and  headlands  and  havens,  Jasper  would 
have  carried  the  cutter  in  shore,  long  ere  this,  and  placed 
her  in  safety,  in  some  secure  anchorage.  But  Cap  still  dis- 
dained to  consult  the  young  master,  who  continued  below, 
determining  to  act  like  a  mariner  of  the  broad  ocean. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  the  storm-staysaO  was 
again  got  on  the  Scud,  the  head  of  the  mainsail  lowered, 
and  the  cutter  put  before  the  wind.  Although  the  canvas 
now  exposed  was  merely  a  rag  in  sur&ce,  the  little  craft 
nobly  justified  the  use  of  the  name  she  bore.  For  eight 
hours  did  she  scud,  in  truth ;  and  it  was  almost  with  the  ve- 
locity of  the  gulls  that  wheeled  wildly  over  her  in  the  tem- 
pest, apparently  afraid  to  alight  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  the 
lake.  The  dawn  of  day  brought  little  change ;  for  no  other 
horizon  became  visible  than  the  narrow  circle  of  drizzling 
sky  and  water  already  described,  in  which  it  seemed  as  if 
the  elements  were  rioting  in  chaotic  confusion.  During  this 
time  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the  cutter  were  of  necessity 
passive.  Jasper  and  the  pilot  remained  below;  but  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  having  become  easier,  nearly  all  the 
rest  were  on  deck.  The  morning  meal  had  been  taken  in 
silence,  and  eye  met  eye  as  if  their  owners  asked  each  other. 
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in  dumb  show,  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  this  strife  in  the 
elements.  Gap,  however,  was  perfectly  composed,  and  his 
face  brightened,  his  step  grew  firmer,  and  his  whole  air 
more  assured  as  the  storm  increased,  making  larger  demands 
on  his  professional  skill  and  personal  spirit  He  stood  on 
the  forecastle,  his  arms  crossed,  balancing  his  body  with  a 
seaman's  instinct,  while  his  eyes  watched  the  caps  of  the 
seas  as  they  broke  and  glanced  past  the  reeling  cutter,  itself 
in  such  swifit  motion  as  if  they  were  the  scud  fiying  athwart 
the  sky.  At  this  sublime  instant  one  of  the  hands  gave  the 
unexpected  cry  of  <^  A  sail  I " 

There  was  so  much  of  the  wild  and  solitary  character  of 
the  wilderness  about  Ontario  that  one  scarcely  expected  to 
meet  with  a  vessel  on  its  waters.  The  Scud  herself,  to 
those  who  were  in  her,  resembled  a  man  threading  the  for- 
est alone,  and  the  meeting  was  like  that  of  two  solitary 
hunters  beneath  the  broad  canopy  of  leaves  that  then  cov- 
ered so  many  millions  of  acres  on  the  continent  of  America. 
The  peculiar  state  of  the  weather  served  to  increase  the 
romantic,  almost  supernatural,  appearance  of  the  passage. 
Cap  alone  regarded  it  with  practiced  eyes,  and  even  he 
felt  his  iron  nerves  thrill  under  the  sensations  that  were 
awakened  by  the  wild  features  of  the  scene. 

The  strange  vessel  was  about  two  cables'  length  ahead 
of  the  Scud,  standing  by  the  wind  athwart  her  bows,  and 
steering  a  course  to  render  it  probable  that  the  latter  would 
pass  within  a  few  yards  of  her.  She  was  a  full-rigged 
ship ;  and  seen  through  the  misty  medium  of  the  tempest, 
the  most  experienced  eye  could  detect  no  imperfection  in 
her  gear  or  construction.  The  only  canvas  she  had  set  was  a 
dose-reefed  main*topsail  and  two  small  stormnstaysails,  one 
forward  and  the  other  aft  Still,  the  power  of  the  wind 
pressed  so  hard  upon  her  as  to  bear  her  down  nearly  to  her 
beam-ends,  whenever  the  hull  was  not  righted  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  some  wave  under  her  'lee.  Her  spars  were  all  in 
their  places,  and  by  her  motion  through  the  water,  which 
might  have  equaled  four  knots  in  the  hour,  it  was  apparent 
that  she  steered  a  little  free. 

^  The  fellow  must  know  his  position  well,"  said  Cap, 
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as  the  cutter  flew  down  towards  the  ship  with  a  velocity 
almost  equaling  that  of  the  gale,  '^  for  he  is  standing  boldly 
to  the  southward,  where  he  expects  to  And  anchorage  or  a 
haven.  No  man  in  his  senses  would  run  off  free  in  that 
fashion,  that  was  not  driven  to  scudding  like  ourselves,  who 
did  not  perfectly  understand  where  he  was  going." 

^^  We  have  made  an  awful  run,  captain,"  returned  the 
man  to  whom  this  remark  had  been  addressed*  '^  That  is 
the  French  king's  ship,  Lee-My-cabu  (Le  Montcalm),  £uid 
she  is  standing  in  for  the  Niagara,  where  her  owner  has  a 
garrison  and  a  port.     We've  made  an  aw£al  run  of  it ! " 

^Aye,  bad  luck  to  him!  Frenchman-like,  he  skulks 
into  port  the  moment  he  sees  an  English  bottom." 

''  It  might  be  well  for  us  if  we  could  follow  him,"  returned 
the  man,  shaking  his  head  despondingly,  ^  for  we  are  getting 
into  the  end  of  a  bay  up  here  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  we  ever  get  out  of  it  again  ! " 

^<  Poh !  man,  poh  I  We  have  plenty  of  sea  room,  and  a 
good  English  huU  beneath  us.  We  are  no  Johnny  Cra- 
pauds  to  hide  ourselves  behind  a  point  or  a  fort^  on  account 
of  a  puff  of  wind.     Mind  your  helm,  sir ! " 

The  order  was  given  on  account  of  the  menacing  appear^ 
ance  of  the  approaching  passage.  The  Scud  was  now  head- 
ing directly  for  the  fore-foot  of  the  Frenchman ;  and,  the 
distance  between  the  two  vessels  having  diminished  to  a 
hundred  yards,  it  was  momentarily  questionable  if  there 
was  room  to  pass. 

"Port,  sir  —  port!"  shouted  Cap.  "Port  your  hehn 
and  pass  astern !  " 

The  crew  of  the  Frenchman  were  seen  assembling  to 
windward,  and  a  few  muskets  were  pointed,  as  if  to 
order  the  people  of  the  Scud  to  keep  off.  Gresticulatious 
were  observed,  but  the  sea  was  too  wild  and  menacing  to 
admit  of  the  ordinary  expedients  of  war.  The  water  was 
dripping  from  the  muzzles  of  two  or  three  light  guns  on 
board  the  ship,  but  no  one  thought  of  loosening  them  for 
service  in  such  a  tempest.  Her  black  sides,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  wave,  glistened  and  seemed  to  frown,  but 
the  wind  howled  through  her  rigging,  whistling  the  thoa« 
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sand  BOted  of  a  ship  ;  and  the  hails  and  ories  that  escape  a 
Frenchman  with  so  much  readiness,  were  Lnandible. 

"  Let  him  halloo  himself  hoarse ! "  growled  Cap.  "  This 
is  no  weather  to  whisper  secrets  in.     Port,  sir,  port  1 " 

The  man  at  the  hdm  obeyed,  and  the  next  send  of  the 
sea  drove  the  Scad  down  apon  the  quarter  of  the  ship,  so 
near  her  that  the  old  mariner  himself  recoiled  a  step,  in  a 
vague  expectation  that,  at  the  next  surge  ahead,  she  would 
drive  bows  foremost  into  the  planks  of  the  other  vessel. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  Rising  from  the  crouching  posture 
she  had  taken,  like  a  panther  about  to  leap,  the  cutter 
dashed  onward,  and,  at  the  next  instant,  she  was  glancing 
past  the  stem  of  her  enemy,  just  clearing  the  end  of  her 
spanker-boom  with  her  own  lower  yard. 

The  young  Frenchman  who  commanded  the  Montcalm 
leaped  on  the  tafiPrail,  and  with  that  high-toned  courtesy 
which  relieves  the  worst  acts  of  his  countrymen,  he  raised 
his  cap,  and  smiled  a  salutation  as  the  Scud  shot  past. 
There  were  bofihomie  and  good  taste  in  this  act  of  courtesy, 
when  circumstances  allowed  of  no  other  communications ; 
but  Uiey  were  lost  on  Ci^,  who,  with  an  instinct  quite  as 
true  to  his  race,  shook  his  fist  menacingly,  and  muttered  to 
himself — 

"  Aye,  aye ;  it's  d*'  ■"■'d  lucky  for  you  Tve  no  armament 
on  board  here,  or  I'd  send  you  in  to  get  new  cabin-win- 
dows fitted.     Sergeant,  he's  a  humbug." 

"  'Twas  civil,  brother  Cap,"  returned  the  other,  lowering 
his  hand  from  the  military  salute  which  bis  pride  as  a  sol- 
dier had  induced  him  to  return,  <^  'twas  civil,  and  that's  as 
much  as  you  can  expect  from  a  Frenchman.  What  he 
really  meant  by  it,  no  one  can  say." 

^'  He  is  not  heading  up  to  this  sea  without  an  object, 
neither!  Well,  let  him  run  in,  if  he  can  get  there ;  we 
will  keep  the  lake,  like  hearty  English  mariners." 

This  sounded  gloriously,  but  Cap  eyed  with  envy  the  glit- 
tering black  mass  of  the  Montcalm's  hull,  her  waving  top- 
sail, and  the  misty  tracery  of  her  spars,  as  she  grew  le&s 
and  less  distinct,  and  finally  disappeared  in  the  drizzle,  in  a 

form  aa  shadowy  as  that  of  some  unreal  image.     Gladly 
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would  he  have  followed  in  her  wake,  had  he  dared ;  for  to 
own  the  truth,  the  prospect  of  another  stormy  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  waters  that  were  raging  around  him, 
brought  little  consolation.  Still,  he  had  too  much  profes- 
sional pride  to  betray  his  uneasiness,  and  those  under  his 
care  relied  on  his  knowledge  and  resources,  with  the 
implicit  and  blind  confidence  that  the  ignorant  are  apt  to 
feel. 

A  few  hours  succeeded,  and  darkness  came  again  to  in 
crease  the  perils  of  the  Scud.  A  lull  in  the  gale,  however, 
had  induced  Cap  to  come  by  the  wind  once  more,  and 
throughout  the  night  the  cutter  was  lying-to,  as  before, 
head-reaching  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  occasionally  wear- 
ing to  keep  off  the  land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
incidents  of  the  night,  which  resembled  those  of  any  other 
gale  of  wind.  There  were  the  pitching  of  the  vessel,  the 
hissing  of  the  waters,  the  dashing  of  spray,  the  shocks  that 
menaced  annihilation  to  the  little  craft  as  she  plunged  into 
the  seas,  the  undying  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  fearful 
drift  The  last  was  the  most  serious  danger ;  for,  though 
exceeding  weatherly  under  her  canvas,  and  totally  without 
top-hamper,  the  Scud  was  so  light,  that  the  combing  of  the 
swells  would  seem,  at  times,  to  wash  her  down  to  lee- 
ward with  a  velocity  as  great  as  that  of  the  surges  them- 
selves. 

During  this  night,  Cap  slept  soundly  and  for  several 
hours.  The  day  was  just  dawning,  when  he  felt  himself 
shaken  by  the  shoulder,  and  arousing  himself,  he  found  the 
Pathfinder  standing  at  his  side.  During  the  gale,  the  guide 
had  appeared  little  on  deck,  for  his  natural  modesty  told 
him  that  seamen  alone  should  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  vessel ;  and  he  was  willing  to  show  the  same 
reliance  on  those  who  had  charge  of  the  Scud,  as  he  ex- 
pected those  who  followed  through  the  forest  to  manifest 
in  his  own  skill.  But  he  now  thought  himself  justified  in 
interfering,  which  he  did  in  his  own  unsophisticated  and 
peculiar  manner. 

^  Sleep  is  sweet,  Master  Gap,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  the 
eyes  of  the  latter  were  £Eurly  opened,  and  his  consciousnefti 
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had  safHdently  returned,  '<  dieep  is  sweet,  as  I  know  from 
experi^Qice,  but  life  is  sweeter  still.  Look  about  you,  and 
say  if  this  is  exactly  the  moment  for  a  commander  to  be  off 
his  feet." 

"How  now — how  now,  Master  Pathfinder!"  growled 
Gap,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  awakened  faculties;  "  are 
you,  too,  getting  on  the  side  of  the  grumblers?  When 
ashore,  I  admired  your  sagadty  in  running  through  the  worst 
shoals  without  a  compass,  and  since  we  have  been  afloat, 
your  meekness  and  submission  have  been  as  pleasant  as 
your  confidoiee  on  your  own  ground ;  I  little  expected  such 
a  sunmions  from  you." 

"  As  for  myself,  Master  Cap,  I  feel  I  have  my  gifts,  and 
I  bdieve  they'll  interfere  with  those  of  no  other  man ;  but 
the  case  may  be  different  with  Mabel  Dunham.  She  has 
her  gifts,  too,  it  is  true ;  but  they  are  not  rude  like  ours, 
but  gende,  and  womanish,  as  they  ought  to  be.  It's  on 
her  account  that  I  speak,  and  not  on  my  own." 

"  Aye,  aye ;  I  begin  to  understand.  The  girl  is  a  good 
girl,  my  worthy  Mend,  but  she  is  a  soldier's  daughter  and 
a  sailor's  niece,  and  ought  not  to  be  too  tame  or  too  ten- 
der in  a  gale.     Does  she  show  any  fear  ?  " 

"  Not  she  —  not  she.  Mabel  is  a  woman,  but  she  is 
reasonable  and  silent.  Not  a  word  have  I  heard  from  her, 
concerning  our  doings ;  though  I  think,  Master  Cap,  she 
would  like  it  better  if  Jasper  Eau-donce  were  put  into  his 
proper  place,  and  things  were  restorod  to  their  old  situation, 
like.     Tliis  is  human  natur'." 

^  m  warrant  it !  GirUike,  and  Dunham-like,  too.  Any- 
\hing  is  better  than  an  old  uncle,  and  everybody  knows 
ii(M-e  than  an  old  seaman !  Th%$  is  human  natur*,  Master 
Patibfinder,  and  d  ■  'O,  if  Fm  the  man  to  sheer  a  &thom, 
starboard  or  port,  for  all  the  human  natur*  that  can  be 
found  in  a  minx  of  twenty,  aye,  or "  —  lowering  his 
froice  a  little  — -^for  all  that  can  be  paraded  in  his  Majesty's 
d5th  regiment  of  foot  I've  not  been  at  sea  fort}'  years,  to 
come  up  on  this  bit  of  fresh  water  to  be  taught  human 
natur*.  How  this  gale  holds  out  I  It  blows  as  hard,  at 
dds  moment,  as  if  Boreas  had  just  dapped  his  hand  upon 
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the  bellows.  And  what  is  all  this  to  leeward  ?  ^  mbbing 
his  eyes ;  ^  land,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Cap ;  and  high 
land,  too  I '' 

The  Pathfinder  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  shaking 
his  head,  he  watched  the  expression  of  his  companion's  face, 
with  a  look  of  strong  anxiety  in  his  own. 

"  Land,  as  certain  as  this  is  the  Scud  1 "  repeated  Cap, 
^  a  lee  shore,  and  that^  too,  within  a  league  of  us,  with  as 
pretty  a  line  of  breakers  as  one  could  find  on  the  beach  of 
all  Long  Island  I  " 

'^  And  is  that  encouraging,  or  is  it  disheartening  ?  "  de« 
manded  the  Pathfinder. 

^  Ha !  encouraging,  disheartening  ?  Why,  neither.  No, 
no ;  there  is  nothing  encouraging  about  it ;  and,  as  for  dis- 
heartening, nothing  ought  to  dishearten  a  seaman.  You 
never  get  disheartened  or  a&aid  in  the  woods,  my  Mend  ?  " 

<^  111  not  say  that  —  I'll  not  say  that  When  the  danger 
is  great,  it  is  my  gift  to  see  it,  and  know  it,  and  to  try  to 
avoid  it ;  else  would  my  scalp,  long  since,  have  been  drying 
in  a  Mingo  wigwam.  On  this  lake,  how^ever,  I  can  see  no 
trail,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  submit ;  though  I  think  we 
ought  to  remember  there  is  such  a  person  as  Mabel  Dun- 
ham on  board.  But  here  comes  her  father,  and  he  will 
nat'rally  feel  for  his  own  child." 

^'  We  are  seriously  situated,  I  believe,  brother  Cap,"  said 
the  sergeant,  when  he  had  reached  the  spot,  '^  by  what  I  can 
gather  from  the  two  hands  on  the  forecastle.  They  tell 
me  the  cutter  cannot  carry  any  more  sail,  and  her  drift  is 
so  great  we  shall  go  ashore  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  hope 
their  fears  have  deceived  them  ?  " 

Cap  made  no  reply,  but  he  gazed  at  the  land  with,  a  rue- 
ful face,  and  then  looked  to  windward,  with  an  expression 
of  ferocity,  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  quarreled  with  the 
weather. 

<<  It  may  be  well,  brother,"  the  sergeant  continued,  ^  to 
send  for  Jasper  and  consult  him  *  as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 
There  are  no  French  here  to  dread,  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  boy  will  save  us  from  drowning,  if  possible." 

^  Aye, aye;  'tis  these  cursed  circumstances  that  have  d<m6 
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all  the  miflcliief  I  But  let  the  fellow  come ;  let  him  come; 
a  few  well  managed  questions  will  bring  the  tmth  out  of 
him,  ni  warrant  you." 

This  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  dogmatical  Gap  was 
no  sooner  obtained,  than  Jasper  was  sent  for.  The  young 
man  instantly  made  his  appearance,  his  whole  air,  counte- 
nance, and  mien,  expressive  of  mortification,  humility,  and, 
as  his  observers  fgrnded,  rebuked  deoeptioB.  When  he  first 
stepped  on  deck,  Jasper  cast  one  hurried,  anxious  glance 
around,  as  if  curious  to  know  the  situation  of  the  cutter ; 
and  that  glance  sufficed,  it  would  seem,  to  let  him  into  the 
secret  of  all  her  perils.  At  first  he  looked  to  windward^  as 
is  usual  with  every  seaman;  then  he  turned  round  the 
horizon,  until  his  eye  caught  a  view  of  the  highlands  to  lee- 
ward, when  the  whole  truth  burst  upon  him  at  once. 

^  I've  sent  for  you.  Master  Jasper,"  said  Cap,  folding  his 
arms,  and  balancing  his  body  with  the  dignity  of  the  fore- 
castle, ^  in  order  to  learn  something  about  the  haven  to 
leeward.  We  take  it  for  granted,  you  do  not  bear  malice 
so  hard,  as  to  wish  to  drown  us  all,  especially  the  women  ; 
and  I  suppose  you  will  be  man  enough  to  help  us  to  run 
the  cutter  into  some  safe  berth,  until  this  bit  of  a  gale  has 
done  blowing?" 

"•  I  wotdd  die  myself,  rather  than  harm  should  come  to 
Mabel  Dunham,"  the  young  man  earnestly  answered. 

^  I  knew  it !  —  I  knew  it !  **  cried  the  Pathfinder,  clapping 
his  hand  kindly  on  Jasper's  shoulder.  ^  The  lad  is  as  true 
ais  the  best  compass  that  ever  run  a  boundary,  or  brought  a 
man  off  from  a  blind  trail  I  It  is  a  moral  sin  to  believe 
otherwise." 

^  Humph  ! "  ejaculated  Gap,  ^  especially  the  women !  Aa 
if  they  were  in  any  particular  danger.  Never  mind,  young 
man ;  we  shall  understand  each  other  by  talking  like  two 
plain  seamen.     Do  you  know  of  any  port  under  our  lee  ?  " 

'^  None.  There  is  a  large  bay  at  this  end  of  the  lake, 
but  it  is  unknown  to  us  all ;  and  not  easy  of  entrance." 

'<  And  this  coast  to  leeward  —  it  has  nothing  pt^rticular 
to  recommend  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  It  is  a  wilderness  until  you  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
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Niagara,  in  one  direction,  and  Frontenac  in  the  other 
North  and  west,  they  tell  me,  there  is  nothing  but  forest 
and  prairies,  for  a  thousand  miles." 

^^  Thank  God,  then,  there  can  be  no  French*  Are  there 
many  savages,  here*away,  on  the  land  ?  " 

^  The  Indians  are  to  be  found  in  all  directions ;  though 
they  are  nowhere  yery  numerous.  By  accident,  we  might 
find  a  party  at  any  point  on  the  shore ;  or  we  might  pass 
months  there,  without  seeing  one." 

^  We  must  take  our  chance,  then^  as  to  the  blackguards ; 
but,  to  be  frank  with  you,  Master  Westemy  if  this  little 
unplqasant  matter  about  the  French  had  not  come  to  pass, 
what  would  you  now  do  with  the  cutter  ?  " 

<^I  am  a  much  younger  sailor  than  yourself  Master 
Cap,"  said  Jasper,  modestly,  ^  and  am  hardly  fitted  to  advise 
you." 

<^  Aye,  aye ;  we  all  kndw  that.  In  a  common  case,  per- 
haps not.  But  this  is  an  uncommon  case,  and  a  circum- 
stance ;  and  on  this  bit  of  fresh  water,  it  has  what  may 
be  called  its  peculiarities;  and  so,  everything  considered, 
you  may  be  fitted  to  advise  even  your  own  fsither.  At  all 
events,  you  can  speak,  and  I  can  judge  of  your  opinions, 
agreeably  to  my  own  experience." 

^  1  think,  sir,  before  two  hours  are  over,  the  cutter  will 
have  to  anchor." 

'<  Anchor  1  —  not  out  here,  in  the  lake  ?  " 

^'  No,  sir ;  but  in  yonder,  near  the  land." 

^You  do  not  mean  to  say.  Master  Oh-the-Dieuce,  you 
would  anchoi^  on  a  lee  shore,  in  a  gale  of  wind  I " 

^  If  I  would  save  my  vessel,  that  is  exactly  what  I  would 
do,  Master  Cap«" 

^Whe-e-e^w!  this  is  fresh  water,  with  a  vengeance. 
Harkee,  young  man,  IVe  been  a  sea&ring  animal,  boy  and 
man,  forty-one  years,  and  I  never  yet  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Pd  throw  my  ground-tackle  overboard,  before  I  would  be 
guilty  of  so  lubberly  an  act ! " 

^  That  is  what  we  do  on  this  lake,"  modestly  replied  Jas- 
per, ^  when  we  are  hard  pressed.  I  dare  say  we  might  do 
better,  had  we  been  better  taught." 
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**  That  you  might  indeed !  No  ;  no  man  induces  me  to 
commit  such  a  sin  against  mj  own  bringing  up.  I  should 
never  dare  show  my\ce  insii  of  SandyVook'again,  had  I 
committed  so  know-nothing  an  exploit.  Why,  Pathfinder, 
here,  has  more  seamanship  in  him  than  that  comes  to.  You 
can  go  below,  again.  Master  Oh-the-Deuce." 

Jasper  quietly  bowed  and  withdrew  t  still,  as  he  passed 
down  the  ladder,  the  spectators  observed  that  he  cast  a  linger- 
ing, anxious  look  at  the  horizon  to  windward,  and  the  land 
to  leeward,  and  then  d]8i^[>peared  with  oonoem  strongly  ex 
pressed  in  every  foeament  of  his  £u9e. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats; 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets, 
Till  siahiog  in  the  quiokBand  h%  defendt, 
He  dies  diluting,  and  the  contest  ends. 

COWPEB. 

* 

As  the  soldier's  wife  was  sick  in  her  berth,  Mabel  Don- 
ham  was  the  only  person  in  the  enter  cabin  when  Jasper  re- 
turned to  it :  for,  by  an  act  of  grace  in  the  sergeant,  he  had 
been  permitted  to  resume  his  proper  place,  in  this  part  of 
the  yessel.  We  should  be  ascribing  too  much  simplicity  of 
character  to  our  heroine,  if  we  said  that  she  had  felt  no  dis- 
trust of  the  young  man,  in  consequence  of  his  arrest ;  but 
we  should  also  be  doing  injustice  to  her  warmth  of  feeling, 
and  generosity  of  disposition,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  this 
distrust  was  insignificant  and  transient  As  he  now  took 
his  seat  near  her,  his  whole  countenance  clouded  with  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  concerning  the  situation  of  the  cutter, 
everything  like  suspicion  was  banished  from  her  mind,  and 
she  saw  m  him  only  an  injured  man. 

'<  You  let  this  affair  weigh  too  heavily  on  your  mind, 
Jasper,"  she  said  eagerly,  or  with  that  forgetfulness  of  self, 
with  which  the  youthfol  of  her  sex  are  wont  to  betray  their 
feelings,  when  a  strong  and  generous  interest  has  attained 
the  ascendency ;  ^  no  one,  who  knows  you,  can  or  does  be- 
lieve you  guilty.  Pathfinder  says  he  will  pledge  his  life 
for  you." 

'<  Then  you,  Mabel,"  returned  the  youth,  his  eyes  flashing 
fire,  '^  do  not  look  upon  me  as  the  traitor  that  your  &ther 
seems  to  believe  me  to  be  ?  " 

"  My  dear  &ther  is  a  soldier,  and  is  obliged  to  act  as  one. 
My  father's  daughter  is  not,  and  will  think  of  you  as  she 
ought  to  think  of  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  to  serve 
her  already." 
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^  Mabel,  Fm  not  used  to  talking  with  one  like  you,  or 
saying  all  I  think  and  feel  with  any.  I  never  had  a  Bister^ 
and  my  mother  died  when  I  was  a  child,  so  that  I  know  little 
what  your  sex  most  likes  to  hear"  — 

Mabel  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  what  lay  be- 
hind the  teeming  word,  at  which  Jasper  hesitated ;  but  the 
indefinable  and  controlling  sense  of  womanly  diffidence  made 
her  suppress  her  womanly  curiosity.  She  waited  in  silence 
for  him  to  explain  his  own  meaning. 

^  I  wish  to  say,  Mabel,"  the  young  man  continued,  after 
a  pause  which  he  found  sufficiently  embarrassing,  ^'  that  I 
am  unused  to  the  ways  and  opinions  of  one  like  you,  and 
that  you  must  imagine  all  I  would  add." 

Mabel  had  imagination  enough  to  fimcy  anything,  but 
there  are  ideas  and  fet^irngs  that  her  sex  prefer  to  have  ex- 
pressed, before  they  yield  them  all  their  own  sympathies, 
and  she  had  a  vague  consciousness  that  these  of  Jasper's 
might  properly  be  enumerated  in  the  class ;  with  a  readiness 
that  belonged  to  her  sex,  therefore,  she  preferred  changing 
the  discourse  to  permitting  it  to  proceed  any  further,  in  a 
manner  so  awkward  and  so  unsatisfactory. 

^  Tell  me  one  tlung,  Jasper,  and  I  shall  be  content,"  she 
said,  speaking  now  with  a  firmness  that  denoted  confidence 
not  only  in  herself,  but  in  her  companion ;  ^  you  do  not 
deserve  this  cruel  suspicion  which  rests  upon  you  ?  " 

'*'  I  do  not,  Mabel,"  answered  Jasper,  looking  into  her  full 
blue  eyes  with  an  openness  and  simplicity  that  might  have 
shaken  strong  distrust.  <'  As  I  hope  for  mercy  hereafter,  I 
do  not" 

<^I  knew  it —  I  could  have  sworn  it,"  returned  the  girl, 
warmly.  ^  And  yet  my  fiither  means  well :  but  do  not  let 
this  matter  disturb  you,  Jasper." 

^'  There  is  so  much  more  to  apprehend  from  another  quar 
ter,  just  now,  that  I  scarce  think  of  it." 

«  Jasper  1" 

"•  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  Mabel,  but  if  your  unde 
coold  be  persuaded  to  change  his  notions  about  handling  the 
Send  —  and  yet,  he  is  so  much  older  and  more  experienced 
than  I  am,  that  he  ought,  pei^haps,  to  place  more  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment  than  on  mine." 
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'^  Do  you  think  the  cattor  in  any  danger  ? "  demanded 
Mabel,  quick  as  thrught. 

^  I  fear  so — at  least  she  would  have  been  thought  in  great 
danger  by  us  of  the  lake ;  perhaps  an  old  seaman  of  the 
ocean  may  have  means  of  his  own  to  take  care  of  her." 

^  Jasper,  all  agree  in  giving  you  credit  for  skill  in  manag- 
ing the  Scud  !  You  know  the  lake,  you  know  the  cutter ; 
you  must  be  the  best  judge  of  our  real  situation  ! " 

^  My  concern  for  yon,  Mabel,  may  make  me  more  cowardly 
than  common ;  but,  to  be  frank,  I  see  but  one  method  of 
keeping  the  cutter  from  being  wrecked  in  t^e  course  of  the 
next  two  or  three  hours,  and  that  your  uncle  refuses  to  take. 
After  all,  this  may  be  my  ignorance ;  for,  as  he  says,  On- 
tario is  merely  fresh  water." 

^  You  cannot  believe  this  will  make  any  di^rence.  Think 
of  my  dear  father,  Jasper !  Think  of  yourself,  of  all  the 
lives  that  depend  on  a  timely  word  from  you  to  save  them ! '' 

"•  I  think  of  you,  Mabel,  and  that  is  more,  much  more, 
than  all  the  rel^t  put  together,"  returned  the  young  man, 
with  a  strength  of  expression  and  an  earnestness  of  look, 
that  uttered  infinitely  more  than  the  wiH'ds  themselves. 

Mabel's  heart  beat  quick,  and  a  gleam  of  grateful  satis- 
&c<ion  shot  across  her  blushing  features ;  but  the  alarm  was 
too  vivid  and  too  serious  to  admit  of  much  relief  from  hap- 
pier thoughts.  She  did  not  attempt  to  repress  a  look  of 
gratitude,  and  then  she  returned  to  the  feeling  that  was 
naturally  uppermost. 

^  My  uncle's  obstinacy  must  not  be  permitted  to  occasion 
this  disaster.  Go  once  more  on  deck,  Jasper,  and  ask  my 
fsLther  to  come  into  the  cabin." 

While  the  young  man  was  complying  with  this  request, 
Mabel  sat  listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm  and  the  dash- 
ing of  the  water  agamst  the  cutter,  m  a  dread  to  which  she 
had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Constitutionally  an  excellent 
sailor,  as  the  term  is  used  among  passengers,  she  had  not, 
hitherto,  bethought  her  of  any  danger,  and  had  passed  her 
time,  since  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  in  such  womanly 
employments  as  her  situation  allowed ;  but  now  alarm  was 
serioiiBly  awakened,  she  did  not  i&il  to  perceive  that  never 
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before  had  she  been  on  the  water  in  such  a  tempest  The 
ndnnte  or  two  that  had  elapsed  ere  the  sergeant  came  ap- 
peared an  hour,  and  she  scarcely  breathed  when  she  saw 
him  and  Jasper  descending  the  ladder  in  company.  Quick 
as  language  could  express  her  meaning,  she  acquainted  her 
Either  with  Jasper's  opinion  of  their  situation,  and  entreated 
him,  if  he  loved  her,  or  had  any  regard  for  his  own  life,  or 
for  those  of  his  own  men,  to  interfere  with  her  undo,  and  to 
induce  him  to  yield  the  control  of  the  cutter,  again,  to  its 
proper  commander. 

'<  Jasper  is  true,  lather,"  she  added  earnestly,  *^and  if 
false,  he  could  have  no  motive  in  wrecking  us  in  this  dis- 
tant part  of  the  lake,  at  the  risk  of  all  our  lives,  his  own 
included.     I  will  pledge  my  own  life  for  his  truth." 

''  Aye,  this  is  well  enough  for  .a  young  woman  who  is 
frightened,"  answered  the  more  phlegmatic  parent ;  ^'  but  it 
might  not  be  so  prudent  or  excusable  in  one  in  command 
of  an  expedition.  Jasper  may  think  the  chance  of  drown- 
ing in  getting  ashore  fully  repaid  by  the  chabce  of  escaping 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  land." 

"  Sergeant  Dunham  1 " 

«  Father  1 " 

These  exclamations  were  made  simultaneously,  but  they 
were  uttered  in  tones  expressive  of  different  feelings.  In 
Jasper,  surprise  was  the  emotion  uppermost;  in  Mabel, 
reproach.  The  old  soldier,  however,  was  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  deal  frankly  with  subordinates  to  heed  either; 
and,  after  a  moment's  thought,  he  continued,  as  if  neither 
had^poken. 

^^  Nor  is  brother  Cap  a  man  likely  to  submit  to  be  taught 
his  duty  on  board  a  vessel." 

^  But,  father,  when  all  our  lives  are  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy ! " 

"  So  much  the  worse.  The  fair-weather  commander  is 
no  great  matter ;  it  is  when  things  go  wrong,  that  the  best 
officer  shows  himself  in  his  true  colors.  Charles  Cap  will 
Dot  be  likely  to  quit  the  helm  because  the  ship  is  in  danger. 
Besides,  Jasper  Bau-douoe,  he  says  your  proposal,  in  itself, 
has  a  suspicious  air  about  it,  and  sounds  more  like  treachery 
than  reason." 
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"  He  may  think  so,  but  let  him  send  for  the  pilot,  and 
hear  his  opinion.  It  is  well  known  I  have  not  seen  the 
man  since  yesterday  evening." 

'^This  does  sound  reasonably,  and  the  experiment  shall 
be  tried.  Follow  me  on  deck,  then,  that  all  may  be  honest 
and  above-board." 

Jasper  obeyed,  and  so  keen  was  the  interest  of  Mabel, 
that  she,  too,  ventured  as  £Etr  as  the  companion-way,  where 
her  garments  were  sufficiently  protected  against  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  and  her  person  from  the  spray.  Here  maiden 
modesty  induced  her  to  remain,  though  an  absorbed  witness 
of  what  was  passing. 

The  pilot  soon  appeared,  and  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
look  of  concern  that  he  cast  around  at  ihe  scene,  as  soon  aa 
he  was  in  the  open  air.  •  Some  rumors  of  the  situation  of 
the  Scud  had  found  their  way  below,  it  is  true ;  but  in  this 
instance,  rumor  had  lessened,  instead  of  magnifying  the 
dangers.  He  was  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  look  about 
him,  and  then  the  question  was  put  as  to  the  course  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  follow. 

'^  I  see  no  means  of  saving  the  cutter  but  to  anchor,"  he 
answered  simply,  and  without  hesitation. 

"  What,  out  here,  in  the  lake  ? "  inquired  Cap,  as  ho 
had  previously  done  of  Jasper. 

^  No,  —  but  closer  in ;  just  at  the  outer  line  of  the 
breakers." 

The  effect  of  this  conmiunication  was  to  leave  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  Cap,  that  there  was  a  secret  arrangement 
between  her  commander  and  the  pilot  to  cast  away  the 
Scud;  most  probably  with  the  hope  of  effecting  their 
escape.  He  consequently  treated  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
with  the  indifference  he  had  manifested  towards  that  of  the 
former.    ' 

<<  I  tell  you,  brother  Dunham,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  sergeant  against  his  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  this  double  representation,  '^  that  no  seaman  would  give 
such  an  opinion  honestly.  To  anchor  on  a  lee  shore,  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  would  be  an  act  of  madness  that  I  could 
never  excuse  to  the  underwriters,  under  any  circunnBtances, 
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M  long  as  a  rag  can  be  set ;  bnt  to  anchor  doso  to  break- 
ers wonld  be  insanity." 

'<  His  Majesty  underwrites  the  Scad,  brother,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  the  lives  of  my  command.  These  men  are 
better  acquainted  with  Lake  Ontario  than  we  can  possibly 
be,  and  I  do  think  their  telling  the  same  tale  entitles  them 
to  some  credit" 

'< Uncle!"  said  Mabel,  earnestly, — but  a  gesture  from 
Jasper  induced  the  girl  to  restrain  her  feelings. 

^  We  are  drifting  down  upon  the  breakers  so  rapidly," 
said  the  young  man,  ^^  that  little  need  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. Half  an  hour  must  settle  the  matter,  one  way  or  the 
other ;  but  I  warn  Master  Cap  that  the  surest-footed  man 
among  us  will  not  be  able  to  keep  his  feet  an  instant  on  the 
deck  of  this  low  craft,  should  she  fairly  get  within  them. 
Indeed,  I  make  little  doubt  that  we  shall  fill  and  founder 
Defore  the  second  line  of  rollers  is  passed !  ** 

^  And  how  would  anchoring  help  the  matter  ? "  de- 
manded Cap  furiously,  as  if  he  felt  that  Jasper  was  respon- 
sible for  the  effects  of  the  gale,  as  well  as  for  the  opinion  he 
had  just  given. 

'^It  would  at  least  do  no  harm,"  Eau-douce  mildly  re- 
plied.  '^  By  biinging  the  cutter  head  to  sea  we  should 
lessen  her  drift;  and  even  if  we  dragged  through  the 
breakers,  it  would  be  with  the  least  possible  danger.  I 
hope,  Master  Cap,  you  will  allow  the  pilot  and  myself  to 
prepare  for  anchoring,  since  the  precaution  may  do  good, 
and  can  do  no  harm." 

'^  Overhaul  your  ranges  if  you  will,  and  get  your  anchors 
dear,  with  all  my  heart.  We  are  now  in  a  situation  that 
cannot  be  much  affected  by  anything  of  that  sort  Sergeant, 
a  word  with  you  aft  here,  if  you  please." 

Cap  led  his  brother-in-law  out  of  ear-shot,  and  then,  with 
more  of  human  feeling  in  his  voice  and  manner  than  he 
was  apt  to  exhibit,  he  opened  his  heart  on  the  subject  of 
their  real  situation. 

^  This  is  a  melancholy  affair  for  poor  Mabel,"  he  said, 
blowing  his  nose,  and  speaking  with  a  slight  tremor ; 
*yon  and  I,  sergeant,  are  old  fellows,  and  used  to  being 
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near  death,  if  not  to  aetaally  dying.  Onr  trades  fit  as  Icnr 
such  scenes;  but  poor  Mabel,  she  is  an  affectionate  and 
kind-hearted  girl,  and  I  had  hoped  to  see  her  comfortably 
settled  and  a  mother,  before  my  time  came.  Well,  well ; 
we  mnst  take  the  bad  with  the  good  in  every  Vy'ge,  and 
the  only  serious  objection  that  an  old  seafEiring  man  can 
with  propriety  make  to  such  an  event,  is  that  it  should 
happen  on  this  bit  of  d- d  £resh  water." 

Sergeant  Dunham  was  a  brave  man,  and  had  shown  his 
spirit  in  scenes  that  looked  mnch  more  appalling  than  this. 
But  on  all  such  occasions  he  had  been  able  to  act  his  part 
against  his  foes,  while  here  he  was  pressed  upon  by  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  no  means  of  resisting.  For  himself 
he  cared  far  less  than  for  his  daughter,  feeling  some  of  that 
self-reliance  which  seldom  deserts  a  man  of  firmness,  who  is 
in  vigorous  health,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  per- 
sonal exertions  in  moments  of  jeopardy.  But  as  respects 
Mabel  he  saw  no  means  of  escape,  and  with  a  Other's 
fondness  he  at  once  determined  that  if  either  was  doomed 
to  perish,  he  and  his  daughter  must  perish  together. 

^  Do  you  think  this  must  come  to  pass  ? "  he  asked  of 
Cap,  firmly,  but  with  strong  feeling. 

^  Twenty  minutes  will  carry  us  into  the  breakers,  and 
look  for  yourself,  sergeant,  what  chance  will  even  the 
stoutest  man  among  us  have  in  that  caldron  to  leeward  I " 

The  prospect  was,  indeed,  little  calculated  to  encourage 
hope.  By  this  time  the  Scud  was  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  on  which  the  gale  was  blowing  at  right  angles,  with 
a  violence  that  forbade  the  idea  of  showing  any  additional 
canvas  with  a  view  to  claw  off.  The  small  portion  of  the 
mainsail  that  was  actually  set,  and  which  merely  served  to 
keep  the  head  of  the  Scud  so  near  the  wind  as  to  ]f»:event 
the  waves  from  breaking  over  her,  quivered  under  the 
gusts  as  if  at  each  moment  the  stout  threads  which  held  the 
complicated  fabric  together  were  about  to  be  torn  asunder. 
The  drizzle  had  ceased,  but  the  air  for  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  surfitce  of  the  lake  was  filled  with  dazzling  spray, 
which  had  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  brilliant  mist, 
while,  above  all,  the  son  was  shining  gloriously  in  a  doad* 
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less  sky.  Jasper  had  noted  the  omen,  and  had  foretold 
that  it  announced  a  speedy  termmation  to  the  gale,  though 
the  next  hour  or  two  must  decide  their  fate.  Between  the 
cutter  and  the  shore  the  view  was  still  more  wild  and 
appalling.  The  breakers  extended  near  half  a  mile  ;  while 
the  water  within  their  line  was  white  with  foam,  the  air 
aboYO  them  was  so  ikr  fiUed  with  vapor  and  spray  as  to 
x-enaer  the  laud  beyond  hazy  and  indistinct.  Still,  it  could 
be  seen  that  the  latter  was  high,  not  a  usual  thing  for  the 
shores  of  Ontario,  and  that  it  was  covered  with  the  verdant 
mantle  of  the  interminable  forest. 

While  the  sergeant  and  Cap  were  gazing  at  this  scene  in 
silence,  Jasper  and  his  people  were  actively  engaged  on  the 
forecastle.  No  sooner  had  the  young  man  received  permis- 
sion to  resume  his  old  employment,  than,  appealing  to  some 
of  the  soldiers  for  aid,  he  mustered  five  or  six  assistants, 
and  set  about  in  earnest  the  performance  of  a  duty  that  had 
been  too  long  delayed.  On  these  narrow  waters  anchors 
are  never  stowed  inboard,  or  cables  that  are  intended  for 
service  unbent,  and  Jasper  was  saved  much  of  the  labor  that 
would  haVe  been  necessary  in  a  vessel  at  sea.  The  two 
bowers  were  soon  ready  to  be  let  go,  ranges  of  the  cables 
were  overhauled,  and  then  the  party  paused  to  look  about 
them.  No  changes  for  the  better  had  occurred ;  but  the 
cutter  was  falling  slowly  in,  and  each  instant  rendered  it 
more  certain  that  she  could  not  gain  an  inch  to  windward. 

One  long,  earnest  survey  of  the  lake  ended,  Jasper  gave 
new  orders  in  a  manner  to  prove  how  much  he  thought  that 
the  time  pressed.  Two  kedges  were  got  on  deck,  and 
hawsers  were  bent  to  them ;  the  inner  ends  of  the  hawsers 
were  bent  in  their  turns  to  the  crowns  of  the  anchors,  and 
everything  was  got  ready  to  throw  them  overboard  at  the 
proper  moment.  These  preparations  completed,  Jasper's 
manner  changed  from  the  excitement  of  exertion  to  a  look 
of  calm  but  settled  concern.  He  quitted  the  forecastle, 
where  the  seas  were  dashing  inboard  at  every  plunge  of  the 
vessel,  the  duty  just  mentioned  having  been  executed  with 
the  bodies  of  die  crew  frequently  buried  in  the  water,  and 
walked  to  a  dryer  part  of  the  deck  aft.     Here  he  was  met 
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by  the  Pathfinder,  who  was  standing,  near  Mabd  and  the 
quartermaster.  Most  of  those  on  board,  with  the  exception 
of  the  individuals  who  have  already  been  particularly  men- 
tioned, were  below,  some  seeking  relief  from  physical  suffer- 
ing on  their  pallets,  and  others  tardily  bethinking  them  of 
their  sins.  For  the  first  time,  most  probably,  since  her  keel 
had  dipped  into  the  limpid  waters  of  Ontario,  the  voice  of 
prayer  was  heard  on  board  the  Scud. 

"  Jasper,"  commenced  his  friend  the  guide,  "  I  have  been 
of  no  use  this  morning,  for  my  ^fts  are  of  little  account,  as 
you  know,  in  a  vessel  like  this ;  but,  should  it  please  God 
to  let  the  sergeant's  daughter  reach  the  shore  alive,  my 
acquaintance  with  the  forest  may  still  carry  her  through  in 
safety  to  the  garrison." 

«'Tis  a  fearful  distance  thither,  Pathfinder!"  Mabel 
rejoined,  the  party  being  so  near  together  that  all  that  was 
said  by  one  was  overheard  by  the  others.  "  I  am  afraid 
none  of  us  could  live  to  reach  the  fort" 

"  It  would  be  a  risky  path,  Mabel,  and  a  crooked  one  ; 
though  some  of  your  sex  have  undergone  even  more  than 
that,  in  this  wilderness.  But,  Jasper,  either  you  or  I,  or 
both  of  us,  must  man  this  bark  canoe ;  Mabel's  only  chance 
will  lie  in  getting  through  the  breakers  in  that." 

"  I  would  willingly  man  anything  to  save  Mabel," 
answered  Jasper,  with  a  melancholy  smile ;  "  but  no  human 
hand.  Pathfinder,  could  carry  that  canoe  through  yonder 
breakers,  in  a  gale  like  this-i.  I  have  hopes  from  anchoring, 
after  all ;  for  once  before  have  we  saved  the  Scud  in  an 
extremity  nearly  as  great  as  this." 

"  If  we  are  to  anchor,  Jasper,"  the  sergeant  inquired, 
"  why  not  do  it  at  once  ?  Every  foot  we  lose  in  drifting 
now  would  come  into  the  distance  we  shall  probably  drag, 
when  the  anchors  are  let  go." 

Jasper  drew  nearer  to  the  sergeant,  and  took  his  hand, 
pressing  it  earnestly,  and  in  a  way  to  denote  strong,  almost 
uncontrollable  feelings. 

"  Sergeant  Dunham,"  he  said^  solenmly,  "  you  are  a  good 
man,  though  you  have  treated  me  harshly  in  this  business. 
You  love  your  daughter  ?  " 
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"  lliat  you  cannot  doubt,  Eau-douce ,"  returned  the  ser- 
geant, huskily. 

"  Will  you  give  her  —  give  us  all,  the  only  chance  for 
life  that  is  left  ?  " 

."  What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  boy  ;  what  would  you 
have  me  to  do  ?  I  have  acted  according  to  my  judgment 
hitherto ;  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

'^  Support  me  against  Master  Cap  for  five  minutes,  and 
all  that  man  can  do  towards  saving  the  Scud,  shall  be 
done." 

The  sergeant  hesitated,  for  he  was  too  much  of  a  disci- 
plinarian to  fly  in  the  face  of  regular  orders.  He  disliked 
the  appearance  of  vacillation,  too  ;  and  then  he  had  a  pro- 
found respect  for  his  kinsman's  seamanship.  While  he  was 
deliberating,  Cap  came  from  the  post  he  had  some  time 
occupied,  which  was  at  the  side  of  the  man  at  the  helm,  and 
drew  nigh  the  group. 

^'  Master  Eau-douce,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  near  enough  to 
be  heard,  "  I  have  come  to  inquire  if  you  know  any  spot 
near  by,  where  this  cutter  can  be  beached  ?  The  moment 
has  arrived  when  we  are  driven  to  this  hard  alternative." 

That  instant  of  indecision  on  the  part  of  Cap  secured  the 
triumph  of  Jasper.  Looking  at  the  sergeant,  the  young 
man  received  a  nod  that  assured  him  of  all  he  asked,  and  he 
lost  not  one  of  those  moments  that  were  getting  to  be  so 
very  precious. 

"  Shall  I  take  the  helm  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Cap,  "  and  see 
if  we  can  reach  a  creek  that  lies  to  leeward  ?  " 

"  Do  so  —  do  so,"  said  the  other,  hemming  to  clear  his 
throat,  for  he  felt  oppressed  by  a  responsibility  that  weighed 
all  the  heavier  on  his  shoulders,  on  account  of  his  ignorance. 
"  Do  so,  Oh-the-Deuce,  since,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I  can 
see  nothing  better  to  be  done.  We  must  beach  or 
swamp ! " 

Jasper  required  no  more  ;  springing  aft,  he  soon  had  the 

tiller  in  his  own  hands.     The  pilot  was  prepared  for  what 

was  to  follow,  and,  at  a  sign  from  his  young  conunander,  the 

rag  of  sail  that  had  so  long  been  set  was  t^en  in.     At  that 

moment,  Jasper,  watching  his   time,  put  the   helm  up,  the 
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head  of  a  stay-sail  was  loosened  forward,  and  the  light 
cutter,  as  if  conscious  she  was  now  under  the  control  of 
^miliar  hands,  fell  off,  and  was  soon  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  This  perilous  instant  was  passed  in  safety,  apd  at  the 
next  moment  the  little  vessel  appeared  flying  down  towards 
the  breakers,  at  a  rate  that  threatened  instant  destruction. 
The  distances  had  got  to  be  so  short,  that  five  or  six  minutes 
sufficed  for  all  that  Jasper  wished,  and  he  put  the  helm 
down  again,  when  the  bows  of  the  Scud  came  up  to  the 
wind,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  of  the  waters,  as  grace- 
fully as  the  duck  varies  its  line  of  direction  on  the  glassy 
pond.  A  sign  from  Jasper  set  all  in  motion  on  the  fore- 
castle, and  a  kedge  was  thrown  from  each  bow.  The  fear- 
ful nature  of  the  drift  was  now  apparent  even  to  Mabel's 
eyes,  for  the  two  hawsers  ran  out  like  towlines.  As  soon 
as  they  straightened  to  a  slight  strain,  both  anchors  were 
let  go,  and  cable  was  given  to  each,  nearly  to  the  better- 
ends.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task  to  snub  so  light  a  craft, . 
with  ground  tackle  of  a  quality  better  than  common  ;  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  the  moment  when  Jasper 
went  to  the  helm,  the  Scud  was  riding,  head  to  sea,  with 
the  two  cables  stretched  ahead  in  lines  that  resembled  bars 
of  iron. 

"  This  is  not  well  done.  Master  Jasper ! "  angrily  ex- 
claimed Cap,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  him,  "  this  is  not  well  done,  sir ;  I  order  you 
to  cut,  and  to  beach  the  cutter,  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay." 

No  one,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  comply  with  this 
order,  for  so  long  as  Eau-douce  saw  fit  to  command,  his 
own  people  were  disposed  to  obey.  Finding  that  the  men 
remained  passive.  Cap,  who  believed  they  were  in  the  ut- 
most peril,  turned  fiercely  to  Jasper,  and  renewed  his  re- 
monstrances. 

"  You  did  not  head  for  your  pretended  creek,"  he  added, 
after  dealing  in  some  objurgatory  remarks  that  we  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  record,  ^^  but  steered  for  that  bluff, 
where  every  soul  on  board  would  have  been  drowned,  had 
we  gone  ashore  I " 
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"And  you  wish  to  cut,  and  puk  every  soul  ashore,  at 
that  very  spot !  "     Jasper  retorted,  a  little  dryly. 

"  Throw  a  lead-line  overboard,  and  ascertain  the  drift ! " 
Cap  now  roared  to  the  people  forward.  A  sign  from  Jas- 
per sustaining  this  order,  it  was  instantly  obeyed.  All  on 
deck  gathered  round  the  spot,  and  watched,  with  nearly 
breathless  interest,  the  result  of  the  experiment.  The  lead 
was  no  sooner  on  the  bottom  than  the  line  tended  forward, 
and  in  about  two  minutes  it  was  seen  that  the  cutter  had 
drifted  her  length,  dead  in  towards  the  blufi.  Jasper  looked 
grave,  for  he  well  knew  nothing  would  hold  the  vessel  did 
she  get  within  the  vortex  of  the  breakers,  the  fiyrst  line  of 
which  was  appearing  and  disappearing  about  a  cable's  length 
directly  under  their  stern. 

"  Traitor ! "  exclaimed  Cap,  shaking  a  finger  at  the 
young  commander,  though  passion  choked  the  rest.  '^  You 
must  answer  for  this  with  your  life!"  he  added,  after  a 
short  pause.  ^^  If  I  were  at  the  head  of  this  expedition, 
sergeant,  I  would  hang  him  at  the  end  of  the  main-boom, 
lest  he  escape  drpwning." 

^  Moderate  your  feelings,  brother  —  be  more  moderate, 
I  beseech  you ;  Ja^)er  appears  to  have  done  all  foi  the 
best,  and  matters  may  not  be  as  bad  as  you  believe 
them." 

"  Why  did  he  not  run  for  the  creek  he  mentioned ;  why 
has  he  brought  us  here,  dead  to  windward  of  that  bluff,  and 
to  a  spot  where  even  the  breakers  are  only  of  half  the 
ordinary  width,  as  if  in  a  hurry  to  drown  all  on  board  ?  ' 

"  I  headed  for  the  bluff,  for  the  precise  reason  thai  the 
breakers  are  so  narrow  at  this  spot,"  answered  Jasper, 
mildly,  though  his  gorge  had  risen  at  the  language  the  other 
held. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  an  old  seaman  like  me,  that  this 
43utter  could  live  in  those  breakers  ?  " 

<'  I  do  not,  sir.  I  think  she  would  fill  and  swamp,  if 
driven  into  the  first  line  of  them ;  I  am  certain  she  woi4d 
never  reach  the  shore  on  her  bottom,  if  fairly  entered.  1 
hope  to  keep  her  clear  of  iliem  altogether." 

"  With  a  drift  of  her  length  in  a  minute  I  " 
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"  The  backing  of  the  anchors  does  not  yet  fairly  tell,  noi 
do  I  even  hope  that  they  will  entirely  bring  her  up/* 

"  On  what  do  you  rely  ?  To  moor  a  crafk,  head  and 
stem,  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ?  " 

^  No^  sir ;  I  trust  to  the  under-tow.  I  headed  for  the 
bluJOP,  because  I  knew  that  it  was  stronger  at  that  point  than 
at  any  other,  and  because  we  could  get  nearer  in  with  the 
land  without  entering  the  breakers." 

This  was  said  with  spirit,  though  without  any  particular 
show  of  resentment.  Its  effect  on  Cap  was  marked,  the 
feeling  that  was  uppermost  being  evidently  that  of  surprise. 

"  Under-tow ! "  he  repeated,  "  who  the  devil  ever  heard 
of  saving  a  vessel  irom  going  ashore  by  the  under-tow ! " 

^  This  may  never  happen  on  the  ocean,  sir,"  Jasper  an- 
swered, modestly,  "but  we  have  known  it  to  happen 
here." 

"  The  lad  is  right,  brother,"  put  in  the  sergeant ;  "  for 
though  I  do  not  well  understand  it,  I  have  often  heard  the 
sailors  of  the  lake  speak  of  such  a  thing.  We  shall  do 
well  to  trust  to  Jasper,  in  this  strait" 

Cap  grumbled  and  swore,  but  as  there  was  no  remedy, 
he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Jasper  being  now  called 
on  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  the  under-tow,  gave  this 
account  of  the  matter.  The  water  that  was  driven  up  on 
the  shore  by  the  gale,  was  necessarily  compelled  to  find  its 
level  by  returning  to  the  lake  by  some  secret  channels. 
This  could  not  be  done  on  the  surface,  where  both  wind  and 
waves  were  constantly  urging  it  towards  the  land,  and  it 
necessarily  formed  a  sort  of  lower  eddy,  by  means  of  which 
it  f  owed  back  again  to  its  ancient  and  proper  bed.  This 
inferior  current  had  received  the  name  of  the  under-tow ; 
and  as  it  would  necessarily  act  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel 
that  drew  as  much  water  as  the  Scud,  Jasper  trusted  to  the 
aid  of  this  reaction  to  keep  his  cables  from  parting.  In 
short,  the  upper  and  lower  currents  would,  in  a  manner, 
counteract  each  other. 

Simple  and  ingenious  as  was  this  theory,  however,  as  yet 
there  was  little  evidence  of  its  being  reduced  to  practice. 
The   drift  continued ;  though  as  the  kedges  and  hawsers 
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with  which  the  anchors  were  backed,  took  the  strains,  it 
became  sensibly  less.  At  length  the  man  at  the  lead  an- 
nounced the  joyful  intelligence,  that  the  anchors  had  ceased 
to  drag,  and  that  the  vessel  had  brought  up !  At  this  pre- 
cise moment,  the  first  line  of  breakers  was  about  a  hundred 
feet  astern  of  the  Seud,  even  appearing  to  approach  much 
nearer,  as  the  foam  vanished  and  returned  on  the  raging 
surges.  Jasper  sprang  forward,  and  casting  a  glance  over 
the  bows,  he  smiled  in  triumph,  as  he  pointed  exultingly  to 
the  cables.  Instead  of  resembling  bars  of  iron  in  rigidity, 
as  before,  they  were  curving  downwards,  and  to  a  seaman's 
senses  it  was  evident  that  the  cutter  rose  and  fell  on  the 
seas  as  they  came  in,  with  the  ease  of  a  ship  in  a  tides-way, 
when  the  power  of  the  wind  is  relieved  by  the  counteract- 
ing pressure  of  the  water. 

"  'Tis  the  under-tow !  "  he  exclaimed  with  delight,  &irly 
bounding  along  the  deck  to  steady  the  helm,  in  order  that 
the  cutter  might  ride  still  easier ;  ^  Providence  has  placed 
us  directly  in  its  current,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
ger ! " 

^  Aye,  aye,  Providence  is  a  good  seaman,"  growled  Cap, 
^  and  often  helps  lubbers  out  of  difficulty.  Under-tow  or 
upper-tow,  the  gale  has  abated,  and  fortunately  for  us  all, 
the  anchors  have  met  with  good  holding  ground.  Then 
this  d         d  fresh  water  has  an  unnatural  way  with  it." 

Men  are  seldom  inclined  to  quarrel  with  good  fortune, 
but  it  is  in  distress  that  they  grow  clamorous  and  critical. 
Most  on  board  were  disposed  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
saved  from  shipwreck  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  Jas- 
per, without  regarding  the  opinions  of  Cap,  whose  remarks 
were  now  little  heeded. 

There  was  half  an  hour  of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  it  is 
true,  during  which  period  the  lead  was  anxiously  watched ; 
and  then  a  feeling  of  security  came  over  all,  and  the  weary 
slept  without  dreaming  of  icstant  death. 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  Mid  service: 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy,  — 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes: 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance; 

All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shakespbarb. 

It  was  near  noon  when  the  gale  broke;  and  then  its  force 
abated  as  suddenly  as  its  violence  had  arisen.  In  less  than 
two  hours  after  the  wind  fell,  the  surface  of  the  lake,  though 
still  agitated,  was  no  longer  glittering  with  foam ;  and  in 
double  that  time,  the  entire  sheet  presented  the  ordinary 
scene  of  disturbed  water,  that  was  unbroken  by  the  violence 
of  a  tempest.  Still,  the  waves  came  rolling  incessantly  to- 
wai'ds  the  shore,  and  the  lines  of  breakers  remained,  though 
the  spray  had  ceased  to  fly ;  the  combing  of  the  swells  was 
more  moderate,  and  all  that  there  was  of  violence  proceeded 
from  the  impulsion  of  wind  thai  had  abated. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  make  head  against  the  sea  that 
was  still  up,  with  the  light  opposing  air  that  blew  from  the 
eastward,  all  thoughts  of  getting  under  way  that  afternoon 
were  abandoned.  Jasper,  who  had  now  quietly  resumed  the 
conmiand  of  the  Scud,  busied  himself,  however,  in  heaving 
up  to  the  anchors,  which  were  lifted  in  succession.  The 
kedges  that  backed  them  were  weighed^  and  everything  was 
got  in  readiness  for  a  prompt  departure,  as  soon  as  the  state 
of  the  weather  would  allow.  In  the  mean  time,  they  who 
had  no  concern  with  those  duties  sought  such  means  of 
amusement  as  their  peculiar  circumstances  allowed. 

As  is  common  with  those  who  are  unused  to  the  confine- 
ment of  a  vessel,  Mabel  cast  wistful  eyes  towards  the  shore ; 
nor  was  it  long  before  she  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  pos- 
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Bible  to  land.  The  Pathfinder  was  near  her  at  the  time,  and 
he  assured  her  that  nothing  would  be  easier,  as  they  had  a 
bark  canoe  on  deck,  which  was  the  best  possible  mode  of 
conveyance  to  go  through  a  surf.  After  the  usual  doubts 
and  misgivings,  the  sergeant  was  appealed  to ;  his  opinion 
proved  to  be  favorable,  and  preparations  to  carry  the  whim 
into  effect  were  immediately  made. 

The  party  that  was  to  land  consisted  of  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham, his  daughter,  and  the  Pathfinder.  Accustomed  to  the 
canoe,  Mabel  took  her  seat  in  the  centre  with  great  steadi- 
ness, her  father  was  placed  in  the  bows,  while  the  guide  as- 
sumed the  office  of  conductor,  by  steering  in  the  stern. 
There  was  little  need  of  impelling  the  canoe  by  means  of 
the  paddle,  for  the  rollers  sent  it  forward,  at  moments,  with 
a  violence  that  set  every  effort  to  govern  its  movements  at 
defiance.  More  than  once,  ere  the  shore  was  reached,  Ma- 
bel repented  of  her  temerity,  but  Pathfinder  enooun^ed  her, 
and  really  manifested  so  much  self-possession,  coolness,  and 
strength  of  arm  himself,  that  even  a  female  might  have  hesi- 
tated about  owning  all  her  apprehensions.  Our  heroine  was 
no  coward,  and  while  she  felt  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
she  also  experienced  a  feiir  proportion  of  its  wild  delight. 
At  moments,  indeed,  her  heart  was  in  her  mouth,  as  the 
bubble  of  a  boat  floated  on  the  very  crest  of  a  foaming 
breaker,  appearing  to  skim  the  water  like  a  swallow,  and 
then  she  flushed  and  laughed,  as,  left  by  the  glancing  element, 
they  appeared  to  linger  behind,  ashamed  of  having  been  out- 
done in  the  headlong  race.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  this 
excitement,  for,  though  the  distance  between  the  cutter  and 
the  land  considerably  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  in- 
termediate space  was  passed  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

On  landing,  the  sergeant  kissed  his  daughter  kindly,  for 
he  was  so  much  of  a  soldier  as  always  to  feel  more  at  home 
onterra  Jlrma  tloAn  when  afloat,  and  taking  his  gun,  he  an- 
nounced his  mtention  to  pass  an  hour  in  quest  of  game. 

"  Pathfinder  will  remain  near  you,  girl,  and  no  doubt  he 
will  tell  you  some  of  the  traditions  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
or  some  of  his  own  experiences  with  the  Mingos." 

The  guide  laughed,  promised  to  have  a  care  of  Mabel, 
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and  in  a  few  minutes  the  father  had  ascended  a  steep  ao« 
clivity,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  The  others  took  an- 
other direction,  which,  after  a  few  minutes  of  sharp  ascent 
also,  brought  them  to  a  small  naked  point  on  the  promon- 
tory, where  the  eye  overlooked  an  extensive  and  very  pe- 
culiar panorama.  Here  Mabel  seated  herself  on  a  frag- 
ment of  fallen  rock,  to  recover  her  breath  and  strength, 
while  her  companion,  on  whose  sinews  no  personal  exertion 
seemed  to  make  any  impression,  stood  at  her  side,  leaning 
in  his  own  and  not  ungraceful  manner  on  his  long  rifle. 
Several  minutes  passed,  and  neither  spoke ;  Mabel^  in  par- 
ticular, being  lost  in  admiration  of  the  view. 

The  position  the  two  had  attained  was  sufficiently  elevat- 
ed to  command  a  wide  reach  of  the  lake,  which  stretched 
away  towards  the  northeast  in  a  boundless  sheet,  glittering 
beneath  the  rays  of  an  afternoon's  sun,  and  yet  betraying 
the  remains  of  that  agitation  which  it  had  endured  while 
tossed  by  the  late  tempest.  The  land  set  bounds  to  its 
limits,  in  a  huge  crescent,  disappearing  in  distance  towards 
the  southeast  and  the  north.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
nothing  but  forest  was  visible,  not  even  a  solitary  sign  of 
civilization  breaking  in  upon  the  uniform  and  grand  magnifi- 
cence of  nature.  The  gale  had  driven  the  Scud  beyond  the 
line  of  those  forts  with  which  the  French  were  then  endeav- 
oring to  gird  the  English  North  American  possessions  ;  for, 
following  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  great 
lakes,  their  posts  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Niagara,  while 
our'  adventurers  had  reached  a  point  many  leagues  westward 
of  that  celebrated  strait.  The  cutter  rode  at  single  anchor, 
without  the  breakers,  resembling  some  well  imagined  and 
accurately  executed  toy,  that  was  intended  rather  for  a  glass 
case  than  for  the  struggles  with  the  elements  which  she  had 
so  lately  gone  through ;  while  the  canoe  lay  on  the  narrow 
beach,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  waves  that  came  booming 
upon  the  land,  a  speck  upon  the  shingles. 

"  We  are  very  fiir,  here,  from  human  habitations  1 "  ex- 
claimed Mabel,  when,  after  a  long  and  musing  survey  of  the 
scene,  its  principal  peculiarities  forced  themselves  on  her 
active  and  ever  briUiant  imagination  ;  <^  this  is,  indeed,  be 
ing  on  the  frontiei  .•  *' 
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"  Have  they  more  sigatly  scenes  than  this,  nearer  the  sea, 
and  around  their  large  towns  ?  **  demanded  Pathfinder,  with 
an  interest  he  was  apt  to  discover  in  such  a  subject. 

'<  I  will  not  say  that ;  there  is  more  to  remind  one  of  his 
fellow  beings  tliere  than  here  ;  less,  perhaps,  to  remind  one 
of  God." 

"  Aye,  Mabel,  that  is  what  my  own  feelings  say.  I  am 
but  a  poor  hunter,  I  know ;  untaught  and  onl'arned ;  but 
God  is  as  near  me,  in  this  my  home,  as  He  is  near  the  king 
in  his  royal  palace." 

"  Who  can  doubt  it  ?  "  returned  Mabel,  looking  from  the 
view  up  into  the  hard-featured  but  honest  fistce  of  her  com- 
panion, though  not  without  surprise  at  the  energy  of  his 
manner  ;  "  one  feels  nearer  to  God,  in  such  a  spot,  I  think, 
than  when  the  mind  is  distracted  by  the  objects  of  the 
towns." 

"  You  say  all  I  wish  to  say  myself,  Mabel,  but  in  so  much 
plainer  speech  that  you  make  me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  let 
others  know  what  I  feel  on  such  matters.  I  have  coasted 
this  lake  in  s'arch  of  skins,  afore  the  war,  and  have  been 
here  already  ;  not  at  this  very  spot,  for  we  landed  yonder, 
where  you  may  see  the  blasted  oak  that  stands  above  the 
cluster  of  hemlocks  "  — 

''  How  !  Pathfinder,  can  you  remember  all  these  trifies  so 
accurately ! " 

<'  These  are  our  streets  and  houses ;  our  churches  and 
palaces.  Itemember  them,  indeed  1  I  once  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  the  Big  Sarpent,  to  meet  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon  near  the  foot  of  a  certain  pine,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  when  neither  of  us  was  within  three  hundred  miles 
of  the  spot.  The  tree  stood,  and  stands  still,  unless  the 
judgment  of  Providence  has  lighted  on  that  too,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  fifty  miles  from  any  settlement,  but  in  a 
most  extraordinary  neighborhood  for  beaver." 

"  And  did  you  meet  at  that  very  spot  and  hour  ? " 

*'  Does  the  sun  rise  and  set  ?  When  I  reached  the  tree, 
I  found  the  Sarpent  leaning  against  its  trunk,  with  torn  leg- 
gings and  muddied  moccasins.  The  Delaware  had  got  into 
a  swamp,  and  it  worried  him  not  a  little  to  find  his  way  out 
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of  it ;  but,  as  the  snn,  which  comes  over  the  eastern  hills  in 
the  morning,  goes  down  behind  the  western  at  night,  so  was 
he  true  to  time  and  place.  No  fear  of  Chingachgook  when 
there  is  either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  in  the  case.  He  is 
equally  sart*in  with  each." 

"  And  where  is  the  Delaware  now  —  why  is  he  not  with 
us  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  is  scouting  on  the  Mingo  trail,  where  I  ought  to 
have  been  too,  but  for  a  great  human  infirmity." 

"  You  seem  above,  beyond,  superior  to  all  infirmity, 
Pathfinder ;  I  never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  appeared  to 
be  so  little  liable  to  the  weaknesses  of  nature." 

<^  If  you  mean  in  the  way  of  health  and  strength,  Mabel, 
Providence  has  been  kind  to  me ;  though  I  fanxcy  the  open 
air,  long  hunts,  active  scoutings,  forest  £ire,  and  the  sleep  of 
a  good  conscience,  may  always  keep  the  doctors  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  I  am  human  a'ter  all ;  yes,  I  find  Pm  very 
human  in  some  of  my  feelin's." 

Mabel  looked  surprised,  and  it  would  be  no  more  than 
delineating  the  character  of  her  sex,  if  we  added  that  her 
sweet  countenance  expressed  a  good  deal  of  curiosity,  too, 
though  her  tongue  was  more  discreet. 

"  There  is  something  bewitching  in  this  wild  life  of  yours, 
Pathfinder,"  she  exclaimed,  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm  mantliug 
her  cheeks.  "  I  find  Pm  fast  getting  to  be  a  frontier  girl, 
and  am  coming  to  love  all  this  grand  silence  of  the  woods. 
The  towns  seem  tame  to  me ;  and,  as  my  father  will  proba- 
bly pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  here,  where  he  has  al- 
ready lived  so  long,  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  should  be  happy 
to  continue  with  him,  and  not  return  to  the  sea  shore." 

^  The  woods  are  never  silent,  Mabel,  to  such  as  under- 
stand their  meaning.  Days  at  a  time,  have  I  travelled 
them  alone,  witiiout  feehng  the  want  of  company ;  and,  as 
for  conversation,  for  such  as  can  comprehend  their  language, 
there  is  no  want  of  rational  and  instructive  discourse." 

"  I  believe  you  are  happier  when  alone.  Pathfinder,  than 
when  mingling  with  your  fellow-creatures." 

"  I  will  not  say  that  —  I  wiU  not  say  exactly  that !  I 
have  seen  the  time  when  I  have  thought  that  God  was  suffi* 
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cient  for  me  in  the  forest,  and  that  I  craved  no  more  than 
bis  bounty,  and  his  care.  But  other  feelin's  have  got  up- 
permost, and  I  suppose  natur'  will  have  its  way.  AH  other 
creatur's  mate,  Mabel,  and  it  was  intended  man  should  do 
so,  too,"  , 

"  And  have  you  never  bethought  you  of  seeking  a  wife, 
Pathfinder,  to  share  your  fortunes?"  inquired  the  girl,  with 
the  directness  and  simplicity  that  the  pure  of  heart,  and  the 
undesigning,  are  the  most  apt  to  manifest,  and  with  that 
feeling  of  affection  which  is  inbred  in  her  sex.  ^  To  me,  it 
seems,  you  only  want  a  home  to  return  to,  from  your  wan- 
derings, to  render  your  life  completely  happy.  Were  I  a 
man,  it  would  be  my  delight  to  roam  through  these  forests 
at  will,  or  to  sail  over  this  beautiful  lake." 

^  I  understand  you,  Mabel ;  and  God  bless  you  for  think- 
ing of  the  wel&re  of  men  as  humble  as  we  are.  We  have 
our  pleasures,  it  is  true,  as  well  as  our  gifts,  but  we  might 
be  happier ;  yes,  I  do  think  we  might  be  happier." 

"  Happier  !  in  what  way,  Pathfinder  ?  In  this  pure  air, 
with  these  cool  and  shaded  forests  to  wander  through,  this 
lovely  lake  to  gaze  at,  and  sail  upon,  with  clear  consciences, 
and  abundance  for  all  the  real  wants,  men  ought  to  be  noth- 
ing less  than  as  perfectly  happy  as  their  infirmities  will 
allow." 

<<  Every  creatur*  has  its  gifts,  Mabel,  and  men  have 
their'n,"  answered  the  guide,  looking  stealthily  at  his  beau- 
tiful companion,  whose  cheeks  had  fiushed  and  eyes  bright- 
ened under  the  ardor  of  feelings  excited  by  the  novelty  of 
her  striking  situation ;  ^  and  all  must  obey  them.  Do  you 
see  yonder  pigeon  that  is  just  alightin'  on  the  beech,  —  here 
in  a  line  with  the  fallen  chestnut  ?  " 

^  Certainly  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  stirring  with  life  in  it, 
besides  ourselves,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  this  vast  solitude." 

'^  Not  so,  Mabel,  not  so ;  Providence  makes  nothing  that 
lives,  to  live  quite  alone.     Here  is  its  mate,  just  rising  on 
the  wing ;  it  has  been  feedin'  near  the  other  beech,  but  it  V 
will  not  long  be  separated  from  its  companion." 

"  I  understand  you.  Pathfinder,"  returned  Mabel,  smiling 
sweetly,  though  as  calmly  as  if  the  discourse  was  with  her 
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father.  "  But  a  hunter  may  find  a  mate,,  even  in  this  wild 
r^ion.  The  Indian  ^rls  are  affectionate  and  true,  I  know, 
for  such  was  the  wife  of  Arrowhead,  to  a  husband  who 
oftener  frowned  than  smiled." 

"That  would  never  do,  Mabel,  and  good  would  never 
come  of  it.  Kind  must  cling  to  kind,  and  country  to  coun- 
try, if  one  would  find  happiness.  If,  indeed,  I  could  meet 
with  one  like  you,  who  would  consent  to  be  a  hunter's  wife, 
and  who  would,  not  scorn  my  ignorance  and  rudeness,  then, 
indeed,  would  all  the  toil  of  the  past  appear  like  the  sport- 
ing of  the  young  deer,  and  all  the  future  like  sunshine  ! " 

"  One  like  me !  A  girl  of  my  years  and  indiscretion 
would  hardly  make  a  fit  companion  for  the  boldest  scout  and 
surest  hunter  on  the  lines." 

"  Ah !  Mabel,  I  fear  me  that  I  have  been  improving  a 
red-skin's  gifts,  with  a  pale-face's  natur' !  Such  a  character 
would  insure  a  wife,  in  an  Injin  village." 

"  Surely,  surely.  Pathfinder,  you  would  not  think  of 
choosing  one  as  ignorant,  as  frivolous,  as  vain,  and  as  inex- 
perienced as  I,  for  your  wife  !  "  Mabel  would  have  added, 
"  and  as  young,"  biit  an  instinctive  feeling  of  delicacy  re- 
pressed the  words. 

"  And  why  not,  Mabel  ?  If  you  are  ignorant  of  frontier 
usages,  you  know  more  than  all  of  us  of  pleasant  anecdotes 
and  town  customs ;  as  for  firivolous,  I  know  not  what  it 
means,  but  if  it  signifies  beauty,  ah's  me !  I  fear  it  is  no 
fault  in  my  eyes.  Vain  you  are  not,  as  is  seen  by  ike  kind 
manner  in  which  you  listen  to  all  my  idle  tales  about  soout- 
ings  and  trails ;  and  as  for  experience,  that  will  come  with 
years.  Besides,  Mabel,  I  fear  men  think  little  of  these  mat- 
ters, when  they  are  about  to  take  wives,  I  do." 

"  Pathfinder !  your  words  —  your  looks  —  surely  all  this  is 
meant  in  trifling  —  you  speak  in  pleasantry  I " 

"To  me  it  is  always  agreeable  to  be  near  you,  Mabel, 
and  I  should  sleep  sounder  this  blessed  night,  than  I  have 
done  for  a  week  past,  could  I  think  that  you  find  such  dis- 
course as  pleasant  as  I  do." 

We  shall  not  say  that  Mabel  Dunham  had  not  believed 
herself  a  favorite  with  the  guide.     This  her  quick,  feminine 
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Bagacity  had  early  discovered,  and  perhaps  she  had  occasion- 
ally thought  there  had  mingled  with  his  regard  and  friend- 
ship, some  of  that  manly  tenderness  which  the  ruder  sex 
must  he  coarse  indeed  not  to  show,  on  occasions,  to  the 
gentler ;  hut  the  idea  that  he  seriously  sought  her  for  his 
wife  had  never  hefore  crossed  the  tnind  of  the  spirited  and 
ingenuous  girl.  Now,  however,  a  gleam  of  something  like 
the  truth  hroke  in  upon  her  imagination,  less  induced  hy  the 
words  of  her  companion,  perhaps,  than  by  his  manner. 
Looking  earnestly  into  the  rugged,  honest  countenance  of 
the  scout,  Mabel's  own  features  became  concerned  and 
grave,  and  when  she  spoke  again,  it  was  with  a  gentleness 
.of  manner  that  attracted  him  to  her  even  more  powerfully 
than  the  words  themselves  were  calculated  to  repel. 

<<  You  and  I  should  understand  each  other.  Pathfinder,'' 
she  said,  with  an  earnest  sincerity,  ^  nor  should  there  be 
any  cloud  between  us.  Tou  are  too  upright  and  frank  to 
meet  with  anything  but  sincerity  and  frankness  in  return. 
Surely,  surely,  all  this  means  nothing,  has  no  other  connec- 
tion with  your  feelings,  than  such  a  friendship  as  one  of 
your  wisdom  and  character  would  naturally  feel  for  a  girl 
like  me!" 

<'I  believe  it's  all  nat'ral,  Mabel;  yes,  I  do;  the  ser- 
geant teUs  me  he  had  such  feelings  towards  your  own 
mother,  and  I  think  I've  seen  something  like  it,  in  the 
young  people  I  have  from  time  to  time  guided  through  the 
wilderness.  Yes,  yes ;  I  dare  say  it's  all  nat'ral  enough, 
and  that  makes  it  come  so  easy,  and  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me. 

^  Pathfinder,  your  words  make  me  uneasy !  Speak  plainer, 
or  change  the  subject  forever.  You  do  not  —  cannot  mean 
that — you  —  cannot  wish  me  to  understand  *' —^  even  the 
tongue  of  the  spirited  Mabel  Altered,  and  she  shrank  with 
maiden  shame  from  adding  what  she  wished  so  earnestly  to 
say.  Rallying  her  courage,  however,  and  determined  to 
know  all  as  soon  and  as  plainly  as  possible,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  continued,  ^  I  mean.  Pathfinder,  that  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  understand  that  you  seriously  think  of  me 
as  a  wife  ?  " 
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"  I  do,  Mabel ;  that's  it — that's  just  it,  and  you  have  put 
the  matter  in  a  much  better  point  of  view  than  I,  with  my 
forest  gifts  and  frontier  ways,  would  ever  be  able  to  do. 
The  sergeant  and  I  have  concluded  on  the  matter,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  you,  as  he  thinks  is  likely  will  be  the  case, 
though  I  doubt  my  own  power  to  please  one  who  deserves 
the  best  husband  America  can  produce." 

Mabel's  countenance  changed  from  uneaaness  to  sur- 
prise, and  then  hy  a  transition  stiU  quicker,  from  surprise  to 
pain. 

'^  My  Either  ! "  she  exclaimed.  ^^  My  dear  Mher  has 
thought  of  my  becoming  your  wife,  Pathfinder  I " 

^^Yes,  he  has,  Mabd.^  he  has  indeed.  He  has  even 
thought  such  a  thing  might  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  haa 
almost  encouraged  me  to  fancy  it  might  be  true." 

"But  you,  yourself — you  certainly  can  care  noUiing 
whether  this  singulair  expectation  shall  ever  be  realized  or 
not?" 

"Anan?" 

"  I  mean,  Pathfinder,  that  you  have  talked  of  this  match 
more  to  oblige  my  father  than  anything  else;  that  your 
feelings  are  no  way  concerned,  let  my  answer  be  what  it 
may  ?  " 

The  scout  looked  earnestly  into  the  beautifrd  £Etce  of 
Mabel,  which  had  flushed  with  the  ardor  and  novelty  of 
her  sensations,  and  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  intense 
admiration  that  betrayed  itself  in  every  lineament  of  his 
ingenuous  countenance.- 

"  I  have  often  thought  myself  happy,  Mabel,  when  rang- 
ing the  woods,  on  a  successful  hunt,  breathing  the  pure  air 
of  the  hills,  and  filled  with  vigor  and  health,  but  I  now  feel 
that  it  has  aU  been  idleness  and  vanity  compared  with  the 
delight  it  would  give  me  to  know  that  you  thought  better  of 
me  than  you  think  of  most  others." 

"  Better  of  you !  I  do  indeed  think  better  of  you,  Path- 
finder, than  of  most  others ;  I  am  not  certain  that  I  do  not 
tiiink  better  of  you  than  of  any  other ;  for  your  truth,  hon- 
esty, simplicity,  justice,  and  courage  are  scarcely  equaled  by 
any  of  earth." 
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«  Ah !  Mabel !  These  are  sweet  and  oncouraging  words 
from  you,  and  the  sergeant,  a'ter  all,  was  not  as  near  wrong 
as  I  feared." 

'<  Nay,  Pathfinder,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  and 
just,  do  not  let  us  misunderstand  each  other,  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance.  While  I  esteem,  respect  —  nay,  rev- 
erence you,  almost  as  much  as  I  reverence  my  own  dear 
father,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  ever  become  your  wife 
—  that  I"  — 

The  change  in  her  companion's  countenance  was  so  sud- 
den and  so  great,  that  the  moment  the  effect  of  what  she 
had  uttered  became  visible  in  the  face  of  the  Pathfinder, 
Mabel  arrested  her  own  words,  notwithstanding  her  strong 
desire  to  be  explicit,  the  reluctance  with  which  she  could  at 
any  time  cause  pain  being  sufficient  of  itself  to  induce  the 
pause.  Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  the  shade  of  disap- 
pointment that  crossed  the  rugged  lineaments  of  the  hunter 
amounting  so  nearly  to  anguish,  as  to  frighten  his  com- 
panion, while  the  sensation  of  choking  became  so  strong  in 
the  Pathfinder,  that  he  fairly  griped  his  throat,  like  one  who 
sought  physical  relief  for  physical  suffering.  The  convul- 
sive manner  in  which  his  fingers  worked  actually  struck  the 
alarmed  girl  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 

"  Nay,  Pathfinder,"  Mabel  eagerly  addm,  the  instant  she 
could  command  her  voice,  "  I  may  have  said  more  than  I 
mean,  for  all  things  of  this  nature  are  possible,  and  women, 
they  say,. are  never  sure  of  their  own  minds.  What  I  wish  v 
you  to  understand  is,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  you  and  I 
should  ever  think  of  each  other,  as  man  and  wife  ought  to 
think  of  each  other." 

"  I  do  not  —  I  shall  never  think  in  that  way  again,  Ma- 
bel," gasped  forth  the  Pathfinder,  who  appeared  to  utter  his 
words  like  one  just  raised  above  the  pressure  of  some  suf- 
focating substance.  "  No,  no ;  I  shall  never  think  of  you, 
or  any  one  else,  again,  in  that  way." 

"  Pathfinder  —  dear  Pathfinder,  understand  me ;  do  not 
attach  more  meaning  to  my  words  than  I  do  myself ;  a  match 
like  that  would  be  unwise  —  unnatural,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  unnatural  —  agin  natur' ;  and  so  I  told  the  sergeant, 
but  he  wotUd  have  it  otherwise." 
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"  PathjQnder !  O  I  this  is  worse  than  I  could  have  imag- 
ined ;  take  my  hand,  excellent  Pathfinder,  and  let  me  see 
that  you  do  not  hate  me.  For  God's  sake,  smile  upon  me 
again ! " 

"  Hate  you,  Mabel !     Smile  upon  you !     Ah's  me  ! " 

"  Nay,  give  me  your  hand  —  your  hardy,  true,  and  manly 
hand ;  both,  both,  Pathfinder,  for  I  shall  not  be  easy  until  I 
feel  certain  that  we  are  fiiends  again,  and  that  all  this  has 
been  a  mistake." 

^'  Mabel,"  said  the  guide,  looking  wistfully  into  the  face 
of  the  generous  and  impetuous  girl,  as  she  held  his  two  hard 
and  sunburnt  hands  in  her  own  pretty  and  delicate  fingers, 
and  laughing  in  his  own  silent  and  peculiar  manner,  while 
anguish  gleamed  over  lineaments  which  seemed  incapable 
of  deception,  even  while  agitated  with  emotions  so  conflict- 
ing, "  Mabel,  the  sergeant  was  wrong  ! " 

The  pent-up  feelings  could  endure  no  more,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  scout  like  rain.  His  fingers 
again  worked  convulsively  at  his  throat,  and  his  breast  heaved, 
as  if  it  possessed  a  tenant  of  which  it  would  be  rid,  by  any 
effort,  however  desperate. 

"  Pathfinder !  Pathfinder  I "  Mabel  almost  shrieked, "  any- 
thing but  this  —  anything  but  this.  Speak  to  me,  Patii- 
finder ;  smile  agftin  —  say  one  kind  word  —  anything  to 
prove  you  can  forgive  me." 

*'  The  sergeant  was  wrong ! "  exclaimed  the  guide,  laugh- 
ing amid  his  agony,  in  a  way  to  terrify  his  companion  by 
the  unnatural  mixture  of  anguish  and  light-heartedness.  <<  I 
knew  it  —  I  knew  it,  and  said  it;  yes,  the  sergeant  was 
wrong,  a'ter  all." 

^'  We  can  be  friends,  though  we  cannot  be  man  and  wife,'' 
continued  Mabel,  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  her  compan- 
ion, scarce  knowing  what  she  said ;  f^  we  can  always  be 
&iends,  and  always  will." 

'^I  thought  the  sergeant  was  mistaken,"  resumed  the 
Pathfinder,  when  a  great  effort  had  enabled  him  to  command 
himself,  ^  for  I  did  not  think  my  gifts  were  such  as  would 
please  the  fancy  of  a  town-bred  gal.  It  would  have  been 
better,  Mabel,  had  he  not  over-persuaded  me  into  a  different 
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lotion ;  and  it  might  have  been  better,  too,  bad  yoa  not 
been  so  pleasant  and  fHendly,  like ;  yes,  it  would." 

^  If  I  thought  any  error  of  mine  had  raised  faise  expec- 
tations in  you,  Pathfinder,  howerer  unintentionally  on  my 
part,  I  should  never  forgive  myself;  for,  believe  me,  I 
would  rather  endure  pain  in  my  own  feelings  than  you  should 
suffer.** 

^  That's  just  it,  Mabel ;  that's  just  it  These  speeches 
and  opinions,  spoken  Id  so  soft  a  v<Hce,  and  in  a  way  I'm 
80  unused  to-  in  the  woods,  have  done  the  misohieE  But  I 
now  see  plainly,  and  begin  to  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween us  better,  and  will  strive  to  ke^  down  thought,  and 
to  go  abroad  ag'in  as  I  used  to  do,  lookLug  for  the  game 
and  the  inimy.  Ah's  me  I  Mabel,  I  have  indeed  been  on  a 
false  trail  since  we  met  I " 

^  But  you  will  now  travel  on  the  true  one.  In  a  little 
while  you  will  forget  all  this,  and  think  of  me  as  a  friend 
who  owes  you  her  life." 

^  This  may  be  the  way  in  the  town%  but  I  doubt  if  it^s 
nat'ral  to  the  woods.  With  us,  when  the  eye  sees  a  lovely 
sight,  it  is  apt  to  keep  it  long  in  view,  or  when  the  mind 
takes  in  an  upright  and  proper  feeling,  it  is  loath  to  part 
with  it." 

*  ^  But  it  is  not  a  proper  feeling  that  you  should  love  me, 
nor  am  I  a  lovely  sight  You  will  forget  it  all,  when  you 
come  seriously  to  recollect  that  I  am  altogether  unsuited  to 
be  your  wife." 

^  So  I  told  the  sergeant ;  but  he  would  have  it  other- 
wise. I  knew  you  was  too  young  and  beautiful  for  one  of 
middle  age,  like  myself,  aaod  who  never  was  comely  to  look 
at,  even  in  youth ;  and  then  your  ways  have  not  been  my 
ways,  nor  would  a  hui^er'a  cabin  be  a  fitting  place  for  one 
who  was  edicated  among  chie&,  as  it  were.  If  I  were 
younger  and  comelier,  though,  like  Jasper  Eau^douce  " — 

^  Never  mind  Jasper  Eau-douoe,"  interrupted  Mabel,  im« 
patiently ;  "  we  can  talk  of  something  else." 

^  Jasper  is  a  wortiiiy  lad,  Mabel ;  aye,  and  a  comely,"  re* 

turned  the  guileless  guide,  looking  earnestly  at  the  ^1,  as 

if  he  distrusted  her  judgment  in  speaking  sUghtin|^y  of  his 
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fiiend.  ^  Were  I  only  half  ^  oovaely  as  Jasper  Western, 
my  loisgiyiBgs  in .  this  a^air  would  BOt  have  been  sp  great^ 
and  they  might  not  hate  been  so  .true." 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  Jaj^i*  Western,"  repeated  Mabel, 
the  color  mounting  to  he^  temples;  '^he  may  be  good 
enoD^  in  a  gale  or  on  the  Jake,  but  he  is  not  good  enough 
to  talk  of  here."    • 

'^Ifear  me,.  Mabel,  he  is  bet^  than  the  man  who  is 
likely  to  be  your  husband,  though  the  servant  says  tihat 
never  can  take  place.  But  the  aergeant  waa  wrong  onoe^ 
and  he  may  be  wrong  twioe«" 

^  And  who  is  likely  to  be  my  husband,  Pathfinder  ?  This 
ift'Scarody  less  strange  tham^wbat:  has  just  parsed  between 
nsi" 

^  I  know  it  is  nat'ral  for  like  to .  seek  like,  and  for  them 
that  have  consorted  imu^b:  with  q&o&fb!  ladies,  tp  wish  to  be 
effiders'  ladies,  themselyes.  But,  Mabel,  I  may  speak  plainly 
to  you,  I  know,  and  I  hope  my  wo^ds  will  not  give  you 
pain,  fotf,  now  I  understand  what  it  is  to  be  disappoinljed  in 
such  feeling  I  wouldn't  wish .  t^'  cajuse  even  a  MiQgo  sor- 
row, on  this  head.  .  But  happiness,  is  not  always  to  be  found 
in  a  marquee,  any  more  than  ip  >a  tent;  £md  though  the 
officers'  quarters  may  look  more  tempting  than  the  rest  of 
the  barrack,  tihero  is  alben  great  uusery  between  hi^bai41 
aoid  wife,  inside  of  their  doors." 

^I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  lea^t^  Path^i^e^;  and  did  it 
rest  with  me  to  decide,  I  would  sooner  follow  .you  to  seme 
cabin  in  the  woods,  and  shane  yooi?  fortone,  whether  it  might 
be  better  or  worse,  than  go  inside  the  door  of  afuy  officer 
I  know,  with  an  intention  of  remaining  there  as  its  master's 
wife."  ' 

^  Mabel,  this  is  not .  what  Lundie  hop^  or  Lundio 
tfaioks!" 

<<  And  what  care  I  for  Ltmdie  ?  He  is  m^jor  of  the  ^dth, 
and  may  command  his  men  to  wheel  and  march  about  as  he 
pleases,  but  he  cannot  compel  me  to  wed  the  ^eatest  or 
the  meanest  of  liia  mess :  besides,  what  can  you  know  of 
Lundie's  widies  on  such  a  subject  ?  " 

from  Lundie's  own  mouUi.      The  sergeant  had  told 
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Ito  that  he  wished  me  for  a  S(m-m4aw ;  and  the  major 
being  an  old  and  a  true  friend,  oonyersed  with  me  on  the 
subject ;  he  p^t  it  to  me  plainly,  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  gineroufi  in  me  to  let  an  officer  svooeed)  than  to  etrive 
to  make  jou  share  a  hunter's  fortune.  I  owned  the  truth, 
I  did;  aobd  that  wae^  that  I  thought  it  might;  bat  when  he 
told  me  that  the  quarteraiaster  would  be  his  ehoice,  I  would 
not  abide  by  the  coiMUtions.  No,  no,  Mabel ;  I  know  Dayy 
Muir  well,  and  though  he  may  make  you  a  lady,  he  can 
neyer  make  you  a  happy  woman,  or  himself  a  gentleman. 
1  say  this  honestly,  I  do ;  for  I  now  plainly  see  that  the 
sergeant  has  beaa  wrong." 

"■  My  fslther  had  been  very  wrong  if  he  has  said  or  done 
aught  to  cause  you  sorrow,  Pathfinder ;  and  so  great  is  my 
respect  for  you,  so  sincere  my  fnendship,  that  were  it  not  lor 
one  —  I  mean  that  no  person  need  fear  Lieutenant  Muir^s 
influence  with  me-  I  would  rather,  remain  as  I  am  to  my 
dying  day,  than  become  a  lady  at  the  cost  of  being  his  wife." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  wt>ukl  say  that  which  you  do  not 
feel,  Mabel,"  Ireturned  Pathfinder,  earnestly. 

^  Not  at  such  a  moment,  on  such  a  subject,  and  least  of 
all  to  yoa«  No ;  lieutenant  Muir  may  find  wives  where 
he  can  —  my  name  shall  never  be  on  his  catalogue." 

<' Thank  you — thank  you  for  that,  Mabel;  for  though 
there  is  no  k>nger  any  hope  for  me,  I  oould  never  be  happy 
were  you  to  take  to  the  quartermaster.  I  i&axeA  the  com- 
mission might  count  for  something,  I  did,  and  I  know  the 
man.  It  is  not  jealousy  that  makes  me  speak  in  this 
mamier,  but  truth,  for  I  know  the  man.  Now,  were  you 
to  fancy  a  desarving  youth,  one  like  Jasper  Western,  for  in- 
stance "  — • 

"'  Why  always  mention  Jac^r  £au-douce,  Pathfinder  ? 
he  can  have  no  conoem  with  our  friendship ;  let  us  talk  of 
yourself,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  yoo  intend  to  pass 
the  winter." 

^Ah's  me!  I'm  Httle  worth  at  the  best,  Mabel,  unless 
it  may  be  on  a  trail,  or  with  the  rifie ;  and  less  worth  now 
that  I've  discovered  the  sergeant's  mistake.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  of  talking  of  me.     It  has  been  very  p&easant 
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to  me  to  be  near  yon  so  long,  and  even  to  fancy  that  the 
sergeant  was  right ;  but  that  is  all  over  now.  I  shall  go 
down  the  lake  with  Jasper,  and  then  there  will  be  business 
to  occupy  us,  and  thftt  will  keep  useless  thoughts  out  of  the 
mind." 

"  And  you  will  fbrget  this  —  forget  me  —  no,  not  forget 
me  either.  Pathfinder ;  but  you  will  resume  your  old  pur- 
suits, and  cease  to  think  a  girl  of  sufficient  importance  to 
disturb  your  peace  ?  "* 

"  I  never  knoVd  it  afore,  Mabel,  but  girls,  as  you  call 
them,  though  gals  is  the  name  Fve  been  taught  to  use,  are 
of  more  account  in  this  life  than  I  could  have  believed. 
Now,  afore  I  know'd  you,  the  new-bom  babe  did  not  sleep 
more  sweetly  than  I  used  to  could ;  my  head  was  no  sooner 
on  the  root,  or  the  stone,  or  mayhap  on  the  skin,  than  all 
was  lost  to  the  senses,  unless  it  might  be  to  go  over,  in  the 
night,  the  business  of  the  day,  in  a  dream,  like  ;  and  there 
I  lay  till  the  moment  came  to  be  stirring,  and  the  swallows 
were  not  more  certain  to  be  on  the  wing  with  the  light,  than 
I  to  be  afoot  at  the  moment  I  wished  to  be.  All  this 
seemed  a  gift,  and  might  be  calculated  on,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  Mingo  camp ;  for  I've  been  outlying,  in  my  time,  in 
the  very  villages  of  the  vagabonds."  ^ 

"  And  all  this  will  return  to  you,  Pathfinder ;  for  one  so 
upright  and  sincere  will  never  waste  his  happiness  on  a  mere 
fitncy.  You  will  dream  again  of  your  hunts,  of  tiie  deer 
you  have  slain,  and  of  the  beaver  you  have  taken." 

<<  Ah's  me,  Mabel,  I  wish  never  to  dream  again !  Before 
we  met  I  had  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  following  up  the  hounds, 
in  fancy,  as  it  might  be  ;  and  even  in  striking  a  trail  of  the 
Iroquois;  nay,  Tve  been  in  skrimmages  and  ambnshments 
in  thought,  like,  and  found  satis&ction  in  it  according  to  my 
gifts ;  but  ail  those  things  have  lost  their  charms  since  I've 
made  acquaintance  with  you.  Now,  I  think  no  longer  of 
anything  rude  in  my  dreams,  but  the  very  last  night  we 
stayed  in  the  garrison,  I  imagined  I  had  a  cabin  in  a  grove 
of  sugar  maples,  and  at  the  root  of  every  tree  was  a  Mabel 
Dunham,  while  the  birds  that  were  among  the  brancbea 
•ang  ballads,  instead  of  the  notes  that  natur*  gave,  and  even 
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the  deer  stopped  to  listen.  I  tried  to  shoot  a  ^'an,  bat 
Killdeer  miased  fire,  and  the  creator*  laughed  in  my  &ce, 
as  pleasantly  as  a  young  girl  laughs  in  her  merriment,  and 
then  it  bounded  away,  looking  back  as  if  expecting  me  to 
follow.** 

"  No  more  of  this,  Pathfinder  —  we'll  talk  no  more  of 
these  things,"  said  Mabel,  dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  ; 
for  the  simple,  earnest  manner  in  which  this  hardy  woods- 
man betrayed  the  deep  hold  she  had  taken  of  his  feelings, 
nearly  proved  too  much  for  her  own  generous  heart.  ^  Now 
let  us  look  for  my  father ;  he  cannot  be  distant,  as  I  heard 
his  gun  quite  near." 

^  The  seigeant  was  wrong  —  yes,  he  was  wrong,  and  it's 
of  no  use  to  attempt  to  make  the  dove  consort  with  the 
wolf!" 

^  Here  comes  my  dear  fitther,"  interrupted  Mabel ;  <'  let 
us  look  cheerful  and  happy.  Pathfinder,  as  such  good  friends 
ought  to  looS,  and  keep  each  other's  secrets." 

A  pause  succeeded ;  the  sergeant's  foot  was  heard  crush- 
ing the  dried  twigs  hard  by,  and  then  his  form  appeared 
shoving  aside  the  bushes  of  a  copse  quite  near.  As  he 
issued  into  the  open  ground  the  old  soldier  scrutinized  his 
daughter  and  her  companion,  and  speaking  good-naturedly. 
Be  said:  — 

^  Mabel,  child,  you  are  young  and  light  of  foot — look 
for  a  bird  Fve  shot  that  fell  just  beyond  the  thicket  of 
young  hemlocks  on  the  shore ;  and  as  Ja^r  is  showing 
signs  of  an  intention  of  getting  under  way  you  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clamber  up  this  hiU  again,  but  we  will 
meet  you  on  the  beach  in  a  few  minutes." 

Mabel  obeyed,  bounding  down  the  hill  with  the  elastic 
step  of  youth  and  health.  But,  notwithstanding  the  light- 
ness of  her  steps,  the  heart  of  the  girl  was  heavy,  and  no 
sooner  was  she  hid  from  observation  by  the  thicket,  than 
she  threw  herself  on  the  root  of  a  tree  and  wept  as  if  her 
heart  would  break.  The  sergeant  watched  her  until  she 
disappeared,  with  a  father's  pride,  and  then  turned  to  his 
companion  with  a  smile  as  kind  and  as  fiuniLiar  as  his  habits 
would  allow  him  to  use  towards  any. 
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^  She  ha»  hep  asothei^B  lightness  sad  acii'refcy,  my  friend, 
with  eomewhat  of  her  ikther^a  force,"  he  said.  "  Her 
«  mother  was  ta&t  quite  as  handsome,  I  think  myself ;  bat  the 
Dunhams  were  always  thought  comply,  whether  men  or 
women.  Well,  Pathfinder,  I  take  it  for  granted  youVe  not 
overlooked  the  opportmity,  but  have  spoken  plainly  to  the 
giri  ?     Women  like  frankness  in  matters  of  this  sort." 

^  I  beiieve  Mabel  and  I  understand  each  other,  at  last, 
sergeant)"  returned  ^e  other,  looking  another  way  to  avoid 
the  soldier^s  &ce* 

^  So  much  the  better*  Some  people  ^mcy  that  a  little 
doubt  and  uncertainty  make  love  all  the  livelier,  but  I  am 
one  of  those  who  thmk  the*  plains  the  tongue  speaks, 
the  easier  the  mind  will  comppehendw  Was  Mabel  sur- 
prised ?  " 

'^  I  fear  she  was,  sergeant  $  I  fear  ^^  tras  taken  quite  by 
surj^ise  -—yes,  I  do." 

<<  Well,  well,  surprises  in  love  are  like  an  amlyosh  in  war, 
and  quite  as  lawful ;  though  it  is  n^  as  easy  to  teil'  whem  a 
woman  is  surprised,  as  to  tell  when  it  happens  to  an  enemy. 
Mabel  did  not  run  away,  my-  worthy  friend,  did  she  ?  " 

'^  NO)  sergeant,  Mabel  did'tiot  try  to  escape ;  thtU  I  can 
Bay  with  a  clear  con8cieBCe/^  • 

"  I  hope  the  girl  was  not  too  willing,  neith^ !  Her 
mother  was  shy  and  coy  far  a  n^onth,  at  least  -^  but  frank- 
ness, after  all,  is  a  recommendation  in  man  or  womaa." 

"  That  it  is  —  that  it  is  —  and  judgment,  too." 

^  You  are  not  to  look  fbrtoo  much  judgment  in  a  yonng 
creature  of  twenty,  Pathindef)  but  it  will  come  with  expe- 
rience. A  mist£jj:e  in  you,»or  in  me,  for  instance,  might 
not  be  so  easily  overlooked j  but  in  a  gM  of  Mabel's  years 
one  is  not  U>  strasn  at  a  gnat  lest  they  swallow  a  caonel." 

The  muscles  of  ^e  listener's  face  twitched  as  the  sergeant 
was  thus  delivering,  his  sentiments,  though  the  former  had 
now  recovered  a  portion  of  that  stoicism  which  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  his  character,  and  which  he  had  probably 
imbibed  from  long  association  with  the  Indians.  His  eyes 
rose  and  fell,  and  once  a  gleam  shot  athwart  his  hard  fea* 
tures,  as  if  he  were  about  to  indulge  in  his  })eculiar  laug^; 
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but  the  joyous  feGtmg,  if  it  reaOy  exiBtecl,  was  as  quickly 
lost  in  a  look  allied  to  angaish.  It  was  this  unusruil  mixture 
of  wild  a&d  keen  mental  agony,  with  native,  simple  joyoos- 
ness,  that  had  most  struck  Mabel,  who,  in  the  interview  just 
related,  had  a  doeen  times  been  on  the  point  of  believing 
that  her  suitor^s  heart  was  only  lightly  touched,  as  images 
of  happiness  and  humor  gleamed  over  a  mind  that  was 
almost  infantine  in  its  simplicity  and  nature ;  an  impression, 
however,  that  was  soon  driven  away  by  the  discovery  of 
emotions  so  painful  and  so  deep  that  they  seemed  to  harrow 
the  very  sool.  Indeed^  in  this  respect,  the  Pathfinder  was 
a  mere  child :  unpracticed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  had 
no  idea  of  concealing  a  thought  of  any  kind,  and  his  mind 
received  and  reflected  each  emotion  with  the  pliability  and 
readiness  of  that  period  of  life ;  the  inftmt  scarcely  yield- 
ing its  wayward  imagination  to  the  passing  impression  with 
greater  facility  thaai  this  man,  so  simple  in  all  his  persontd 
feelings,  so  stem,  stoical,  masculine,  and  severe,  in  all  that 
touched  his  ordinary  pursuits. 

^  Yon  say  true,  sergeant,**  Pc^Mnder  answered ;  "  a  mis- 
take in  one  like  you  is  a  m(NPe  serious  matter." 

^  You  will  find  Mabel  sincere  and  honest  in  the  end,  give 
her  but  a  little  time." 

'^  Ah's  me,  sergeant ! " 

^  A  man  of  your  merits  would  make  an  impression  on  a 
rock,  give  him  time,  Pathfinder." 

^  Sergeant  Dunham,  we  are  old  fellow  campaigners,  that 
is,  as  campaigns  are  carried  on  here  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
we  have  done  so  many  kind  acts  to  each  other  that  we  can 
afford  to  be  candid ;  what  has  caused  you  to  believe  that 
a  girl  like  Mabel  eould  ever  Huicy  one  as  rude  as  I  am?** 

**What?  why,  a  variety  of' reasons,  and  good  reasons, 
too,  my  friend.  Those  same  acts  of  kinchiess,  perhaps,  and 
the  campai^is  you  mention ;  moreover,  you  are  my  sworn 
and  tried  comrade." 

^  All  this  sounds  well,  so  far  as  you  and  I  be  consamed, 
but  they  do  not  toudi  the  case  of  your  pretty  da'hten 
She  may  think  these  very  campaigns  have  destroyed  the 
littiie  comeliness  I  may  once  have  had,  and  I  am  not  quite 
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Bartain  tbat  being  aa  old  friend  of  her  &tfaer  would  lead 
any  young  maiden's  mind  into  a  particular  affection  for  a 
suitor.  like  loves  like,  I  tell  you,  sergeant,  and  my  gifts 
are  not  altogether  the  gifts  of  Mabel  Dunham." 

<<  These  are  some  of  your  old  modest  qualms,  PatMnder, 
and  will  do  you  no  credit  with  the  girl«  Women  distrust 
men  who  distrust  themselves,  and  take  to  men  who  distrust 
nothing.  Modesty  is  a  capital  thing  in  a  recruit^  I  grant 
you,  or  in  a  young  subaltern  who  has  just  joined,  for  it 
^  .  prevents  his  ndling  at  the  non-commissioned  ofEcers  before 
^  he  knows  what  to  rail  at ;  Tm  not  sure  it  is  out  of  place  in 
a  commissary  or  a  parson,  but  it's  the  devil  and  all  when  it 
gets  possession  of  eiUier  a  real  soldier  or  a  lover.  Have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible,  if  you  would  win  a  woman's 
heart.  As  for  your  doctrine  that  like  loves  like,  it  is  as 
wrong  as  possible  in  matters  of  this  sort  If  like  loved 
like,  women  would  love  one  another,  and  men  also.  No, 
no,  like  loves  dislike,"  —  the  sergeant  was  merely  a  sdiolar 
of  the  camp,  —  "  and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Mabel 
on  that  score.  Look  at  ^  Lieutenant  Muir;  the  man  has 
had  five  wives  already,  thej  tell  me,  and  there  is  no  more 
modesty  in  him  than  there  is  in  a  cat-o'-rnine-tails." 

^<  Lieutenant  Muir  will  never  be  the  husband  of  Mabel 
Dunham,  let  him  ruffle  his  feathers  ts  much  as  he  may." 

<^  That  is  a  sensible  remark  of  yours.  Pathfinder,  for  my 
mind  is  -  made  up  that  you  shall  be  my  son-in-law.  If  I 
were  an  officer  myself,  Mr.  Muir  might  have  some  chanee ; 
but  time  has  placed  one  door  between  my  child  and  my- 
self and  I  don't  intend  there  shall  be  that  of  a  marquee 
also." 

<^  Sergeant,  we  must  let  Mabel  follow  her  own  fency ; 
she  is  young  and  light  of  heart,  and  God  ft>rbid  that  any 
wish  of  mine  shodid  lay  the  weight  of  a  fbather  on  a  mii^ 
that  b  all  gayety  now,  or  take  one  note  of  happiness  from 
-her  laughter." 

'^  Have  you  conversed  fredy  with  the  girl  ? "  the  ser- 
geant demanded  quickly,  and  with  some  asperity  of  man- 
ner. 

Pathfinder  was  too  honest  to  deny  a  truth  plain  as  tba!. 
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widxh.  the  answer  required,  and  yet  too  honorable  to  betray 
Mabel,  and  expose  her  to  the  resentment  of  one  whom  he 
well  knew  to  be  stem  in  hib  anger. 

^  We  have  laid  open  oar  minds,"  he  said,  '<  and  thoagh 
Mabel's  is  one  that  any  man  might  love  to  look  at,  I  find 
little  there,  sergeant,  to  make  me  think  any  better  of  my- 
self." 

<<The  girl  has  not  dared  to  refuse  you  •«  to  refose  her 
Other's  best  friead  ?  " 

Pathfinder  turaed  his  face  away  to  conceal  the  look  of 
anguish  that  ecffisoiousness  told  him  was  passmg  athwart  it, 
but  he  continued  the  disoourse  in  his  own  quiet,  manly 
tones. 

^  Mabel  is  too  kind  to  refuse  anything,  or  to  utter  harsh 
words  to  a  dog.  I  hare  not  put  the  question  in  a  way  to 
be  downright  refused,  sergeant" 

^And  did  you  e^qtect  my  daughter  to  jump  into  your 
arms  before  you  asked  her  ?  She  would  not  have  been  her 
mother's  child  had  she  done  any  such  thing,  nor  do  I  think 
she  would  have  been  mine.  The  Dunhams  like  plain  deal- 
ing as  well  as  the  king's  Majesty,  but  they  are  no  jumpers. 
Leaye  me  to  manage  this  matter  for  you,  Pathfinder,  and 
there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay.  I'll  sjpeak  to  Mabel 
myself  this  very  eyening,  using  your  name  as  principal  in 
the  affair." 

**  I'd  rather  not  -^  I'd  rather  not,  se^^eant.  Leaye  the 
matter  to  Mabel  and  me,  and  I  think  all  will  come  right  in 
the  ind.  Young  gals  be  like  timorsome  birds,  they  do  not 
oyer-relish  being  hurried  or  spoken  harshly  to,  neither. 
Leaye  the*matter  to  Mabel  and  me." 

^  On  one  condition  I  will,  my  fiiend ;  and  that  is,  that  you 
promise  me  on  the  honor  of  a  scout,  that  you  w^l  put*  the 
matter  plainly  to  Mabel^  the  first  suitable  0]^rtunity,  and 
no  mindng  of  words." 

^  I  will  ask  her,  sergeant  —  yes,  I  will  ask  her,  on  condi- 
tion that  you  pr(Hnise  not  to  meddle  in  the  affair;  yes,  I 
will  promise  to  ask  Mabel  the  question  whether  she  will 
marry  me,  eyen  though  she  laugh  in  my  face  at  my  doing 
so,  on  that  condition." 


'^ 
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Sergeant  Dnnham  gave  the  desired  proadse  Tery  dieer^ 
fully,  for  he  had  completely  wrought  himself  up  into  the  be^ 
lief  that  the  man  he  so  much  ei^eemed  and  respected  him- 
self, must  be  acceptable  to  his  daughter.  He  had  married  a 
woman  much  younger  than  hsmseU^  and  he  saw  no -unfitness 
in  the  respective  years. of  the  intended  couple.  Mabel  was 
educated  so  much  above  him,  too,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  difiSeiJeace.  which  actually  .existed  betwe^i  the  parent  and 
child,  in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  unple^ant 
features  in  the  interoounse  between  knowIedgB' and  ignorance, 
taste  and  un^ophistic^ion^refinfim^t  »id  vulgarity,  that  the 
higher  qualities  are  often  neeesaarily  subjected  to  .the  - jud^ 
ments  of  those  who  have  absolutely  no  perception  of  tiiieir 
eidstenoe.  It  followed  that  Sergeant  DuAhMn  was  not  alto- 
gether qualified  to  appreciate  his  daughter's  tastes^  or  to  fona 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  .the  direction  taken  by  these 
feelings,  whieh  .oftener  depend  on  impcds^  ^^^  passion  than 
on  reason.  Still,  the  worthy  soldier  was  not  so  wrong  in 
his  estimate  of  the  Fathi&nder's  chances,  aa  might  at  first 
appear.  Knowing,  as  he  well  didy-  aU  the  sterlifig  qualities 
of  the  man,  his.  truth,  integrity,  of  pEurpose,  oourage,  self- 
devotion,  disinterestedness,  it  was  iar  from  imreasonable  to 
suppose  that  qualities  like  these  would  produce  a  deep  ini- 
pression  on  any  female  heart,  where  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  existence ;  and  the 
&ther  erred  prmcipally  in  fancying  that  the  daughter  might 
know,  as  it  mi^it  be,  by  intuition,  what  he  himself  had  ac- 
quired by  years  of  intercourse  and  adventure^ 

As  Pathfinder  and  his  military  friend  descended  the  hill 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  discourse  did  not  fiag.  The 
latter  continued  to  persuade  the  former  that  his  diffidence 
alone  prevented  complete  success  with  Mabel,  and  that  he 
had  only  to  persevere  in  order  to  psevail.  Pathfinder  was 
much  too  modest  by  nature,  and  had  been  too  f^ainhr, 
thoi^h  BO  delicately,  discouraged,  in  the  recent  interview,  to 
believe  all  he  heard ;  still  the  father  used  so  many  arguments 
that  seemed  plausible,  and  it  was  so  grateful  to  fancy  that 
the  daughter  might  yet  be  his,  the  reader  is  not  to  be  sur- 
prised when  he  is  told  that  this  unsophisticated  being  did  not 
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view  Mabel's  recent  conduct  in  precisely  the  light  in  which 
he  may  be  inclined  to  view  it  himself.  He  did  not  credit  all 
that  the  sergeant  told  him,  it  is  true ;  but  he  began  to  think 
virgin  coyness,  and  ignorance  of  her  own  feelings,  might 
have  induced  Mabel  to  use  the  language  she  had. 

^Tlie  quartermaster  is  no  favorite,"  said  Pathfinder,  in 
answer  to  one  of  his '  oompianlotxfb .  Remarks.  ^  Mabel  will 
never  look  on  him  as  more  than  one  who  has  had  four  or 
Gyb  wives  already.'* 

^  Which  is  more  than  his  fih^re.  A  man  may  marry 
twice,  without  offense  to  good  morals  and  decency,  I  allow, 
but  four  times  is  an  aggravfttioBt'^ 

**  I  should  think  even  marvying  once,  what  Master  Cap 
calls  a  cireomstancel"  pn^.  in  Patibfinder,  langhing  in  his 
cpsaet  way,  for  by  this  time,  his  spirits  bad  recovered  some 
of  their  bo<>yanqy. 

^It  is  indeecl,  my  Mend,  and  a  most  soleam  drcunstanoe 
too.  If  it  were  not  that  Mabel  is  to  be  yonr  wile,  I  would 
advise  you  to  remani  single.  Bui  here-  is  tiie  girl  beroelf, 
and  discretioh  is  the  woxfL" 

^Ah'sasef  sei^eanty  Ifear  yensremistaksnl'' 
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CaaAPTER  XIX. 

Thus  was  this  pUwe 
A  ha{^7  mnl  seat  of  yarious  view. 

Milton. 

V 

Mabel  was  in  waiting  on  the  b^ich,  and  the  canoe  was 
•oun  lanndied.  Pathfinder  carried  the  party  oat. through 
the  surf  in  the  same  skillfiil  manner  he  had  brought  it  in ; 
and,  though  Mabel's  color  heightened  with  Excitement,  and 
her  heart  seemed  often  ready  to  leap  out  of  her  mouth  again^ 
they  reached  the  side  of  the  Scud  without  having  received 
even  a  drop  of  spray. 

Ontario  is  like  a  qnick-^tempered  man,  sudden  to  be  an- 
gered, and  as  soon  appeased.  The  sea  had  already  fidlen, 
and  though  the  breakerB  bounded  the  shore  &r.  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  it  was  merely  in  lines  of  brightness,  that  ap- 
peared and  vanished  like  the  returning  waves  produced  by 
a  stone  that  has  been  dropped  into  a  pooL  The  cable  of 
the  Scud  was  scarce  seen  above  the  water,  and  Jasper  had 
already  hoisted  his  sails,  in  readiness  to  depart,  as  soon  as 
the  expected  breeze  from  the  shore  should  fill  the  canvas. 

It  was  just  sunset  as  the  cutter's  mainsail  flapped,  and  its 
stem  began  to  sever  the  water.  The  air  was  light  and 
southerly,  and  the  head  of  the  vessel  was  kept  looking  up 
along  the  south  shore,  it  being  the  intention  to  get  to  the 
eastward  again,  as  &8t  as  possible.  The  night  that  suc- 
ceeded was  quiet,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  slept,  deep  and 
tranquil. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  concerning  the  conunand  of  the 
vessel,  but  the  matter  had  been  finally  settled  by  an  ami- 
cable compromise.  As  the  distrust  of  Jasper  was  far  from 
being  appeased,  Cap  retained  a  supervisory  power,  while 
the  young  man  was  allowed  to  work  the  craft,  subject  at  all 
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times  to  the  control  and  interference  of  the  old  seaman. 
To  this  Jasper  consented,  in  preference  to  exposing  Mabel 
any  longer  to  the  dangers  of  their  present  situation ;  for, 
now  that  the  violence  of  the  elements  had  ceased,  he  well 
knew  that  the  Montcalm  would  bQ  in  search  of  them.  He 
had  the  discretion,  however,  not  to  reveal  his  apprehensions 
on  this  head,  for  it  happened  that  the  very  means  he  deemed 
the  best  to  escape  the  enemy,  were  those  which  would  be 
most  likely  to  awaken  new  suspicions  of  his  honesty,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  held  the  power  to  defeat  his  intentions* 
In  other  words,  Jasper  believed  that  the  gallant  young 
Frenchman  who  commanded  the  ship  of  the  enemy,  would 
quit  his  anchorage  under  the  fort  at  Niagara,  and  stand  up 
Uie  lake,  as  soon  as  the  wind  abated,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  the  Scud ;  keeping  midway  between  the  two 
shores,  as  the  best  means  of  commanding  a  broad  view; 
and  that,  on  his  part,  it  would  be  expedient  to  hug  one  coast 
or  the  other,  not  only  to  avoid  a  meeting,  but  as  affording 
a  chance  of  passing  without  detection,  by  blending  his  sails 
and  spars  with  objects  on  the  land.  He  preferred  the  south, 
because  it  was  the  weather  shore,  and  because  he  thought 
it  was  that  which  the  enemy  would  the  least  expect  him  to 
take,  though  it  necessarily  led  near  his  settlements,  and  in 
f^ont  of  one  of  the  strongest  posts  he  held  in  that  part  of 
ths  world. 

Of 'all  this,  however,  Cap  was  happily  ignorant,  and  the 
sergeant's  mind  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  details  of 
his  military  trust  to  enter  into  these  niceties,  which  so 
properly  belonged  to  another  profession.  No  opposition 
was  made,  therefore,  and,  ere  morning,  Jasper  had  appar- 
ently dropped  quietly  into  all  his  former  authority,  issuing 
his  orders  freely,  and  meeting  with  obedience  without  hesita- 
tion or  cavil. 

The  appearance  of  day  brought  all  on  board  on  deck 
again,  and,  as  is  usual  with  adventurers  on  the  water,  the 
opening  horizon  was  curiously  examined,  as  objects  started 
out  of  the  obscurity,  and  the  panorama  brightened  under 
the  growing  light.  East,  west,  and  north,  nothing  was 
visible  but  water,  glittering  in  the  rising  sun ;  but  south- 
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ward,  stretched  the  endless  belt  of  woods  that  then  held 
Ontario  in  a  setting  of  forest  rerdure.  Suddenly  an  open- 
ing appeared  ahead,  and  then  the  massive  walls  of  a  chl-teau- 
looking  house,  with  outworks,  bastions,  block-houses,  and 
palisadoes,  frowned  on  a  headland  'that  bordered  the  ontlet 
of  a  broad  stream.  Just  as  ther  fort  became  visible,  a  little 
cloud  rose  over  it,  and  die  white  ensign  of  France  was  seen 
fluttering  from  a  lofty  flagstaff. 

Cap  gave  an  ejaculation  as  he  witnessed  this  ungrateful 
exhibition,  and  he  cast  a  quick,  suspicious  glance  at  his 
brother-in-law. 

"  The  dirty  tablecloth  hung  up  to  the  air;  as  my  name  is 
Charles  Cap !  *'  he  muttered,  "  and  we  hugging  this  d— d 
shore,  as  it  were  our  wife  and  children,  met  on  the  return 
from  an  India  Vy'ge !  Harkee,  Jasper,  are  you  in  search 
of  a  cargo  of  fr(^,  that  you  keep  so  near  in  to  this  New 
France?"  * 

^  I  hug  the  land,  sir,  in  the  hope  of  passing  the  enemy's 
ship  without  being  seen,  for  I  think  she  must  be  somewhere 
down  here  to  leeward." 

^*  Aye,  aye ;  this  sounds  well,  and  I  hope  it  may  turn  out 
as  you  say.     I  trust  there  is  no  under-tow  here  ?  ** 

"  We  are  on  a  weather  shore,  now,*'  said  Jasper,  smiling ; 
^'  and  I  think  you  will  admit.  Master  Cap,  that  a  strong 
under-tow  makes  an  easy  cable :  we  owe  all  our  lives  to  the 
under-tow  of  this  very  lake.** 

"French  flummery!"  growled  Cap,  though  he  ^d  not 
care  to  be  heard  by  Jasper.  "  Give  me  a  fair,  honest,  Eng- 
lish-Yankee-American tow,  above*  board,  and  above  water 
too,  if  I  must  have  a  tow  at  all,  and  none  of  your  sneaking 
drift  that  is  below  the  surface,  where  one  can  neidier  see 
nor  feel.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  could  be  come  at,  that 
this  late  escape  of  ours  was  all  a  contrived  affair.*' 

«  We  have  now  a  good  opportunity,  at  least,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  post  at  Niagara,  brother,  for  such  I  take 
this  fort  to  be,"  put  in  the  sergeant  "  Let  us  be  all  eyes 
in  passing,  and  remember  that  we  are  almost  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy." 

TMs  advice  of  the  sergeant's  needed  nothing  to  enforce 
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it,  for  the  interest  and  novelty  of  passing  a  spot  occupied 
by  human  beings,  were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  attract 
deep  attention  in  that  scene  of  a  vast  but  deserted  nature. 
The  wind  was  now  fresh  enough  to  urge  the  Scud  through 
the  water  with  considerable  velocity,  and  Jasper  eased  her 
helm  as  she  opened  the  river,  and  luffed  nearly  into  the 
mouth  of  that  noble  strait,  or  river,  as  it  is  termed.  A  dull, 
distant,  heavy  roar  came  down  through  the  opening  in  the 
banks,  swelling  on  the  currents  of  the  air,  like  the  deeper 
notes  of  some  immense  organ,  and  occasionally  seeming  to 
cause  the  earth  itself  to  tremble. 

*'  That  sounds  like  surf  on  some  long,  unbroken  coast  t " 
exclaimed  Cap,  as  a  swell  deeper  than  common  came  to  his 
ears. 

**  Aye,  that  is  such  surf  as  we  have  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world,"  Pathfinder  aniswered.  "There  is  no  under-tow 
there.  Master  Cap,  but  all  the  water  that  strikes  the  rocks 
stays  there,  so  far  as  going  back  ag'in  is  consamed.  That 
is  old  Niagara  that  you  hear,  ot  this  noble  stream  tumbling 
down  a  mountain  !  " 

"  Nt)  one  win  have  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  this 
fine,  broad  river  fidls  over  yonder  hills?*' 

"  It  does.  Master  Cap,  it  does ;  and  all  for  the  want  of 
stairs,  or  a  road,  to  come  down  by.  This  is  natur',  as  we 
have  it  up  here-away,  though  I  dare  say  you  beat  us  down 
on  the  ocean.  Ah's  me  !  Mabel ;  a  pleasant  hour  it  would 
be  if  we  could  walk  on  the  shore  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
up  this  stream,  and  gaze  on  all  that  God  has  done  there ! '' 

"  You  have,  Aen,  seen  these  renowned  falls,  Pathfinder?** 
the  girl  eagerly  inquired. 

"  I  have  —  yes,  I  have  ;  and  an  awfiil  sight  I  witnessed 
at  that  same  time.  The  Sarpent  and  I  were  out,  scouting 
about  the  garrison  there,  when  he  told  me  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  people  gave  an  account  of  a  mighty  cataract  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  he  asked  me  to  vary  ft'om  the  line 
of  march  a  little  to  look  at  the  wonder.  I  had  heard  some 
marvels  consaming  the  spot,  from  the  soldiers  of  the  60th, 
which  is  my  naf ral  corps  like,  and  not  the  55th,  with  which 
I  hare  sojourned  so  much  of  late  ;  but  there  are  so  m%nv 
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terrible  liars  in  all  rijiments,  that  I  hardly  believed  half 
they  told  me.  Well,  we  went ;  and  though  we  expected  to 
be  led  by  our  ears,  and  to  hear  some  of  that  awful  roaring 
that  we  hear  to-day,  we  were  disapp'iated,  for  natur'  was 
not  then  speaking  in  thunder,  as  she  is  this  morning.  Thus 
it  is,  in  the  forest,  Master  Cap ;  there  being  moments  when 
Grod  seems  to  be  walking  abroad  in  power,  and  then,  again, 
there  is  a  calm  over  all,  as  if  his  spirit  lay  in  quiet  along 
the  'arth.  Well,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  stream,  a 
short  distance  above  the  fall,  and  a  young  Delaware,  who 
was  in  our  company,  found  a  bark  canoe,  and  he  would  push 
into  the  current,  to  reach  an  island  that  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  confiision  and  strife.  We  told  him  of  his  folly, 
we  did,  and  we  reasoned  with  him  on  the  wickedness  of 
tempting  Providence  by  seeking  danger  that  led  to  no  ind ; 
but  the  youth  among  the  Delawares  are  very  much  the  same 
as  the  youth  among  the  soldiers,  risky  and  vain.  AH  we 
could  say  did  not  change  his  mind,  and  the  lad  had  his  way. 
To  me  it  seems,  Mabel,  that  whenever  a  thing  is  really 
grand  and  potent,  it  has  a  quiet  majesty  about  it,  that  is 
altogether  unlike  the  frothy  and  flustering  manner  of  smaller 
matters,  and  so  it  was  with  them  rapids.  The  canoe  was  no 
sooner  fairly  in  them,  than  down  it  went,  as  it  might  be,  as 
one  sails  tlu*ough  the  air  on  the  'arth,  and  no  skill  of  the 
young  Delaware  could  resist  the  stream.  And  yet  he  strug- 
gled man^ly  for  life,  using  the  paddle  to  the  last,  like  the 
deer  that  is  swimming  to  cast  the  hounds.  At  first,  he  shot 
across  the  current  so  swiftly  that  we  thought  he  would  pre- 
vail, but  he  had  miscalculated  his  distance,  and  when  the 
truth  really  struck  him,  he  turned  the  head  up  stream,  and 
struggled  in  a  way  that  was  fearM  to  look  at.  I  could  have 
pitied  him  even  had  he  been  a  Mingo  !  For  a  few  moments 
his  efforts  were  so  frantic,  that  he  actually  prevailed  over 
the  power  of  the  cataract ;  but  natur'  has  its  limits,  and  one 
£eJtering  stroke  of  the  paddle  set  him  back,  and  then  he  lost 
ground,  foot  by  foot,  inch  by  inch,  until  he  got  near  the  spot 
where  the  river  looked  even  and  green,  and  as  if  it  were 
made  of  millions  of  threads  of  water,  all  bent  over  some  huge 
rock,  when  he  shot  backwards  like  an  arrow  and  disappeared, 
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the  bow  of  the  canoe  tipping  just  enough  to  let  as  aee  what 
had  become  of  him.  I  met  a  Mohawk,  some  years  later, 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair  from  the  bed  of  the 
stream  below,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Delaware  continued 
to  paddle  in  the  air,  until  he  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  the 
falls  ! " 

^  And  what  became  of  the  poor  wretch?  "  demanded  Ma- 
bel, who  had  been  strongly  interested  by  the  natural  elo> 
quence  of  the  speaker. 

^  He  went  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  his  people,  no 
doubt ;  for  though  he  was  risky  and  vain,  he  was  also  just 
and  brave.  Yes,  he  died  foolishly,  but  the  Manitou  of  the 
red-skins  has  compassion  on  his  creatur's  as  well  as  the  God 
of  a  Christian  I  " 

A  gun  at  this  moment  was  discharged  from  a  block-house 
near  the  fort,  and  the  shot,  one  of  litUe  weight,  came  whis- 
tling over  the  cutter's  mast,  an  admonition  to  approach  no 
nearer.  Jasper  was  at  the  helm,  and  he  kept  away,  smiling 
at  the  same  time  as  if  he  felt  no  anger  at  the  rudeness  of 
the  salutation.  The  Scud  was  now  in  the  current,  and  her 
outward  set  soon  carried  her  hr  enough  to  leeward  to  avoid 
die  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  shot,  and  then  she  quietly 
continued  her  course  along  the  land.  As  soon  as  the  river 
was  &irly  opened,  Jasp^  ascertained  that  the  Montcalm  was 
not  at  anchor  in  it ;  and  a  man  sent  aloft  came  down  with  the 
report  that  the  horizon  showed  no  sail.  The  hope  was  now 
strong  that  the  artifice  of  Jasper  had  succeeded,  and  that 
the  French  commander  had  missed  them  by  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  lake  as  he  steered  towards  its  head. 

All  that  day  the  wind  hung  to  the  southward,  and  the 
cutter  continued  her  course  about  a  league  from  the  land, 
running  rii  or  eight  knots  an  hour  in  perfectly  smooth 
water.  Although  the  scene  had  one  feature  of  monotony, 
the  outline  of  unbroken  forest,  it  was  not  without  its  interest 
and  pleasures.  Various  headlands  presented  themselves,  and 
the  cutter,  in  running  fVom  one  to  another,  stretched  across 
bays  so  deep  as  aloiost  to  deserve  the  name  of  gulfs,  bat  no- 
where did  the  eye  meet  with  the  evidences  of  civilifeation* 
Rivers  occasionally  poured  their  tribute  into  the  great  reser- 
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voir  of  the  lake,  but  their  bmiks  could  be  trsueed  inland  Iby* 
miles  by  the  same  outlines  of  trees  ;  and  even  hrge  bays 
that  lay  embosomed  in  woods,  communicating  with  Ontario 
only  by  narrow  outlets,  appeared  and  disappeared  without 
bringing  with  them  a  single  trace  of  a  human  habitation* 

Of  all  on  board,  the  Pathfinder  viewed  the  scene  with  the 
most  unmingled  delight.  His  eyes  feasted  on  the  endless 
line  of  forest,  and  more  thwi  onco  that  day,  notwithstanding 
he  found  it  so  grateful  to  be  near  Mabel,  listening  to  her 
pleasant  voice,  and  echoing,  in  feelings  at  lea^t,  her  joyous 
laugh,  did  his  soul  pine  to  be  wandering  beneath  the  high 
arches  6f  the  maples,  oakSj  and  lindens,  wh^e  his  habits 
had  induced  him  to  fancy  lasting  and  true  joys  were  only  to 
be  found.  Cap  viewed  the  prospect  differently.  More  than 
once  he  expressed  his  disgust  at  there  bein^  no  light-hoi»es, 
church-towers,  beacons,  or  roadsteads  with  their  slapping. 
Such  another  coast,  he  protested,  the  world  did  not  contain; 
aud  taking  the  sergeant  aside,  he  gravely  assured  him  that 
the  region  could  never  come  to  anything,  as  the  havens  were 
neglected,  the  rivers  had  a  deserted  and  useless  look,  and 
that  even  the  breeze  had  a  smell  of  the  forest  about  it,  wMch 
spoke  ill  of  its  properties. 

But  the  humors  of  the  different  individuals  in  her  ^d  not 
stay  the  speed  of  the  Scud.  When  the  sun  was  setting,  she 
was  already  a  hundred  miles  on  her  route  towards  Oswego, 
into  which  river  Sergeant  Dunham  now  thought  it  his  duty 
to  go,  in  order  to  receive  any  communications  that  Major 
Duncan  might  please  to  make.  With  a  view  to  effect  this 
purpose,  Jasper  continued  to  hug  the  shore  all  night ;  and 
though  the  wind  began  to  fail  him  towards  morning,  it  lasted 
long  enough  to  carry  the  cutter  up  to  a  point  that  was 
known  to  be  but  a  league  or  two  from  the  fort.  Here  the 
breeze  came  out  light  at  the  northward,  and  the  cutter 
hauled  a  little  from  the  land  in  order  to  obtain  a  safe  offing 
should  it  come  on  to  blow,  or  shoidd  the  weather  again  get 
to  be  easterly. 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  cutter  had  the  mouth  of  the 
Oswego  well  under  her  lee,  distant  about  two  miles,  and  just 
M  til^e  morning  gun  from  the  fert  was  fired,  Jasper  gave  tbe 
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order  to  Mse  off  llie  sheefls^  and  to  bear  np  for  Ms  port 
At  that'  moment  a  cry  from  the  forecastle  drew  all  eyes 
towapdg  tlie  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  otttlet,  and 
t^re,  just  without  tlie  range  of  shot  ^m  -the  light  gnns  of 
the  works,  with  her  eanvas"  rednoed  to  barely  enoogh  to 
keep  her  stationaiy,  lay  ihe  Montealm,  evidently  in  waiting 
for  their  appearanee.  To  pass  her  was  impossiUe,  for,  by 
filling  her  sails,  the  French  ship  oonld  have  intercepted  them 
in  a  few  ndnates;  aad  the  circmnstanoes  called  for  a  prompt 
dedflioD.  After  a  sh<M*t  consnltation,  the  sergeant  again 
changed  his  plan,  delemffidng  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
towards  the  staticm  ibr  which  he  had  been  originally  des- 
tined, trusting  to  the  speed  of  liie  Bend  to  throw  the  enemy 
so  far  astern,  as  to  leave  no  clue  to  her  movements. 

The  cutter,  accordingly,  hauled  upon  a  wind,  with  the 
least  possible  d^y,  with  everythmg  set  that  would  draw. 
Guns  were  &red  from  the  fort,  ensigns  shown,  and  the  ram- 
parts were  again  crowded.  But  sympathy  was  all  the  aid 
that  Lundie  could  lend  to  his  party ;  and  the  Montcalm, 
also  firmg  four  or  five  guns  of  defiance,  and  throwing  abroad 
several  of  the  banners  of  France,  was.  soon  in  chase,  under  a 
dood  of  canvas. 

For 'several  hours  the  two  vessels  were  pressing  through 
the  water  as  fiist  as  possible,  making  short  stretches  to  wind- 
ward, apparently  with  a  view  to  keep  the  port  under  their 
lee,  the  one  to  enter  it,  if  possible,  and  the  other  to  inter- 
cept it  in  the  attempt 

At  meridian,  the  French  ship  was  hull-down  dead  to  lee- 
ward, the  disparity  of  sailing  on  a  wind  being  very  great, 
and  some  islands  were  near  by,  bdiind  which  Jasper  said  if 
would  be  possible  for  the  cutter  to-  conceal  her  future  move- 
ments. Although  Cap  and  the  sergeant,  and  particularly 
Lieutenant  Muir,  te  judge  by  his  language,  siMI  felt  a  good 
deal  of  distrust  of  the  young  man,  and  Frontenac  was  not 
distant,  this  advice  was  foUowed,  for  time  pressed,  and  the 
quartermaster  discreetly  observed  that  Jasper  could  not  well 
betray  them,  without  running  openly  into  the  enemy's  har- 
bor ;  a  step  they  could  at  any  time  prevent,  since  the  only 
cruiser  of  force  the  French  possessed,  at  the  moment  was 
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under  their  lee^  and  not  in  a  situation  to  do  them  any  inupie- 
diate  injury. 

Left  to  himself  Jasper  Western  soon  proved  how  much 
was  really  in  him.  He  weathered  upon  the  islands,  passed 
them,  and,  cm  coming  oat  to  the  eastward,  kept  broad  away, 
with  nothing  in  sight  in  his  wake  or  to  leeward.  By 
sunset,  again,  the  cutter  was  up  with  the  first  of  the  islands 
that  lie  in  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  ere  it  was  dark  she 
was  running  through  the  narrow  channels  on  her  way  to  the 
long  sought  station.  At  nine  o'clock,  however,  Cap  insisted 
that  they  should  anchor,  for  the  nuue  of  islands  became  so 
complicated  and  obscure,  that  he  feared,  at  every  opening, 
the  party  would  find  themselves  under  the  guns  of  a  French 
fort.  Jasper  consented  cheerfully,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
standing  instructions  to  approach  the  station  under  such 
circumstances  as  would  prevent  the  men  from  obtaining  any 
very  accurate  notions  of  its  position,  lest  a  deserter  might 
betray  the  little  garrison  to  the  enemy. 

The  Scud  was  brought-to  in  a  small,  retired  bay,  where 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  her  by  daylight,  and 
where  she  was  perfectly  concealed  at  night,  when  all  but  a 
solitary  sentinel  on  deck  sought  their  rest  Gap  had  been 
so  harassed  duriog  the  previous  eight-and-farty  hours,  that 
his  slumbers  were  long  and  deep,  nor  did  he  awake  from  his 
first  n£^  until  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  da?m.  His 
eyes  were  scarcely  open,  however,  when  his  nautical  instinct 
told  him  that  the  cutter  was  under  way.  Springing  up,  he 
found  the  Scud  threading  the  islands  again,  with  no  one  on 
deck  but  Jasper  and  the  pilot,  unless  the  sentinel  be  ex- 
cepted, who  had  not  in  the  least  interfered  with  movements 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  were  as  regular  as  they 
were  necessary. 

'<  How's  this.  Master  Western  ? "  demanded  Cap,  with 
sufficient  fierceness  for  the  occasion ;  ^'  are  you  running  us 
mto  Frontenac  at  last,  and  we  all  asleep  below,  like  so 
maay  marines  waiting  for  the  '  sentry  go '?  " 

^  This  is  accordiug  to  orders,  Master  Cap,  M%|or  Doneaa 
having  commanded  me  never  to  approach  the  station  unless 
at  a  moment  when  the  people  were  below ;  for  he  does  nol 
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Wish  there  should  be  more  pilots  in  these  waters  than  the 
king  has  need  of." 

^  Whe-e»wl  a  pretty  job  I  should  have  made  of  mnning 
down  among  these  bnshes  and  rocks,  with  no  one  on  deck ! 
Why  a  regular  York  branch  could  make  nothing  of  such  a 
channel.'' 

^I  always  thought,  sir/'  said  Jasper,  smiling,  ^you  would 
have  done  better  had  you  left  the  cutter  in  my  hands  until 
she  had  safely  readied  her  place  of  destination." 

^  We  should  hare  dene  it,  Jasper ;  we  should  have  done 
it,  had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance ;  these  circumstances 
are  serious  matters,  and  no  prudent  man  will  orerlook 
them." 

^  Well,  sir,  I  hope  there  is  now  an  end  of  them.  We 
shall  arrive  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  the  wind  hold,  and 
tiien  you'll  be  safe  from  any  circumstances  that  I  can  con- 
trive." 

"HumphI" 

0»p  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and  as  everything  around 
him  had  the  appearance  of  Jasper's  being  sincere,  there  was 
not  much  difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  to  submit.  It 
would  not  have  been  easy,  indeed,  for  a  person  the  most 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  circumstances  to  fancy  that  the 
Scud  was  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a  port  as  long  estab- 
lished, and  as  well  known  on  the  frontiers,  as  Frontenac 
The  islands  mi^t  not  have  been  HteraUy  a  thousand  in 
^number,  but  they  were  so  numerous  and  small  as  to  baffle 
calculation,  though  occasionally  (me  of  larger  size  than  com- 
mon was  passed.  Jasper  had  quitted  what  might  have  been 
termed  the  main  channel,  and  was  winding  his  way  with  a 
good  stiff  breese,  and  a  fiivorable  current,  throu^  passes 
that  were  sometimes  so  narrow  that  there  appe^ed  to  be 
barely  room  sufficient  for  <lie  Scud's  spcffs  to  dear  the  trees, 
while  at  other  moments  he  shol  across  little  bays,  and  bur- 
ied the  cutter  again  amid  rocks,  forests,  and  bushes.  The 
water  was  so  transparent  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
lead,  and  being  of  equal  depth  little  risk  was  actually  run, 
though  Cap,  with  his  marilime  habits,  was  in  a  constant 
fever  lest  they  should  strike. 
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^  I  give  it  up !  I  give  it  up,  Patfa&Bder  I "  th«  old  Besman 
at  length  exclaimed,  when  the  little  vessel  ^merged  ia  safety 
from  the  twetitieth  of  these  aarraw  inletfi>.liirotigh  whiehshe 
had  been  so  boldly  carried;  ^^Um  is  defying  the  ¥ery  na- 
ture of  seamonship)  and  seodi&g  all  j^  lftW9  and  Jrales  to  the 
d^-^-^l!" 

^^  Nay,  Bay,  Salt-wat^ ;  'tis  the  parfeotion  of  the  art. 
You  perceive  that  Jasper  neifet  Mters,  but|  like  a  houud 
with  a  true  nose,  he  runs  with  his  head  high,  aa  if  hjd  bad  a 
strong  seenU  My  life  on  it'thd  lad  bdn^  ua  out  righ4  in 
the  ind,  as  he  w^d  have  done  in  the  b^^innio^  had  we 
given  him  leave." 

^'  No  pUot,  no  lead,  no  beacons,  buoys,  or  light-houfiee^ 
no"—  .  . 

'<  TraU  !  "  istentapted  Pifthfinder^  <"  fcMr.lliat  to  &^  is  the 
most  mysteiious  paort  of  the  -b«siaeaa.  Water  leayes  no 
trail,  as  every  one  knows,  and  yet  here  is  Jasper  mxmng 
ahead  as  boldly  as  if  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  pidbts  of 
moccasins  on  leaves  as  pSainly  as  we  ean  see  the  s»n  in  the 
heaven." 

«  D*^'"''e  if  I  beticTe  there  is  evffli  any  cooi^asa  I " 

^^  Stand  by  to  haul  down  the  jib,"  oaUed  out  Jasper,  who 
merely  smiled  at  the  remapks  of  his  <somp^Qn«  ^^  Hianl 
down  !  starboard  your  hehn  —  starbourd  hard  —  so;  ineet 
her  — gently  there  with  the  helm  —  toudh  her  lightly  5  now 
jump  ashore  with  the  £sist,  lad -*-^ no,  heave;  there  are  sooie 
of  our  peoj^e  ready  to  take  it" 

All  this  passed  so  quictUy  fts  barely  to  allow  the  speota^ 
tors  time  to  note  the  different  evolutionfi,  ere  the  Scud  had 
been  thrown  into  the  wind  until  her  mamsail  shivered,  next 
east  a  little  by  the  uae  of  Uie  rudder  only,  and  then  she  set 
bodily  alongside  of  a  naitural  rocky  quay,  where  she  was  im- 
mediately secured  by  good  fiists  run  to  the  ehore*  In  a 
word,  the  station  was  reached,  and  the  men  of  the  55th 
were  greeted  by  their  expecting  comrades  with  the  satie&o- 
tion  that  a  relief  usually  brings. 

Mabel  sprang  itpon  the  shore  with  a  delight  which  she 
did  not  care  to  ea^pressyand  her  £ftther  led  hilt  men  afier  her 
with  an  alacrity  which  proved  how  wearied  he  had  become 
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of  the  oattw.  The  Btation,  as  the  plaoe  was  fiuniliarlj 
termed  by  tihe  soldiers  of  the  55th,  was  indeed  a  spot  to 
raise  expeciatioiis  ef  enjoymeol;  «mong  those  who  had  beeu 
cooped  .«p  so  hmg  in  a  vessel  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Scud. 
!None  of '.  the  iitexids  were  high,  ihou^  all  lay  at  a  suffident 
elevation  above  the  water  to  render  them  perfeedy  healthy 
and  secure.  Bach  had  more  or  less  -of  wood,  and  the 
greiater  nUndMr  -at  4hat  dastaot  day  were  clothed  with  the 
virgin  forost.  Hha  one  selected  by  the  troops  for  their  pur- 
pose was  small)  eontaining  ab<>uit  twenty  acres  of  land,  and 
by  aome  of  the  accidents  of  the  wilderness  it  had  been 
partly  stripped  «f  its  trees,  probably  centuries  before  the 
period  of  ^i^iich  we.  are  wifiting,  and  a  little  grassy  gladio 
oo^iered  nearly  half  its  sur&ce.  It  was  the  (^pinion  of  the 
officer  who  had  made  ^  sel^tion  of  thm  a^^i  for  a  mili- 
tary post,  that  a  spaxklisg  sfNring  near  by  had  early  caught 
the  attentiim  of  the  indiftns^  and  that  they  had  long  fre- 
quented this  particular  plaee,  in  their  hunts,  or  when  fishing 
£oT  sahnon  *—  a  cinnuastaace  that  had  kept  down  the  second 
growth,  and  given  time  lor  the  natural  grasses  to  take  root^ 
and  to  gain  ^dominion  over:  the  soil.  Let  the  cause  be  what 
it  xDD^ht,  the  eflect  was  to  render  this  island  far  more  beau- 
tifal  than  otost  of  those  around  it,  and  to  lend  it  an  air  of 
civilization  that  was  then  wanting  in  so  much .  of  that  vast 
regioii  of  «oimtry. 

The  shores  of  Station  Island  were  ^oompietely  fringed 
with  bufites,  and  great  care  had  been  taken  to  preserve 
them,  as  they  answered  as  a  screen  to  conceal  the  persons 
flmd  things  collected  withia  their  circle.  Favored  by  this 
^eker,  as  weU  as  by  Uiat  of  sevei^  thickets  of  trees  and 
different  copses,  some  sIk  or  eight  low  hata  had  been 
erected,  to  be  used  as  quarters.  &r  the  officer  aiud  his  ma&t 
to  4xHitain  stcn*es,  and  to  serve  the  puiposeaof  kijtohen^  hos- 
pital, etc.  l^iese  huts  were  biult  of  logsi,  in  the  usual  man* 
ner,  had  been  roofed  by.  bark  brought  from  a  distance,  lest 
the  nlgns  &£  labor*  should  attract  attention,  and  as  they  had 
now  been  inhabited  some  months,  were  as  comfortable  as 
dwellings  of  that  description  usaaUy  ever  get  to  be. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  however,  was  a 
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small,  densely  wooded  peninsula,  with  a  thicket  of  under- 
brush so  closelj  matted  as  nearly  to  prevent  the  poasibilitj 
of  seeing  across  it  so  long  as  the  leaves  remained  on  the 
branches.  Near  the  narrow  neck  that  connected  this  acre 
with  the  rest  of  the  island,  ^  small  block4iou8e  had  been 
erected  with  some  attention  to  its  means  of  resistance.  The 
logs  were  bullet-proof,  squared  and  jointed  with  a  care  to 
leave  no  defenseless  points ;  the  windows  were  loop*holes  ; 
the  door  massive  and  small ;  and  the  roo^  like  the  rest  of 
the  structure,  was  framed  of  hewn  timber,  covered  properly 
with  bark  to  exclude  the  rain..  The  lower  apartment,  as 
usual,  contained  stores  and  provisions;  here,  indeed,  the 
party  kept  all  their  supplies ;  the  second  story  was  intended 
for  a  dwelling  as  well  as  for  the  citadel,  and  a  low  garret 
was  subdivided  into  two  or  three  rooms,  and  could  hold  the 
pallets  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  persons.  All  the  arrangements 
were  exceedingly  simple  and  cheap,  but  they  were  sufficient 
to  protect  the  soldiers  against  the  effects  of  a  surprise.  As 
the  whole  building  was  considerably  less  than  forty  feet  high, 
its  summit  was  concealed  by  the  tops^^of  the  trees,  except 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  reached  the  interior  of  the 
island.  Chi  that  side  the  view  was  open  from  the  upper 
loops,  though  bushes,  even  there^  more  or  less  concealed  the 
base  of  the  wooden  tower. 

The  object  being  purely  defense,  care  had  been  taken  to 
place  the  block-house  so  near  an  opening  in  the  limestone 
rock  that  formed  the  base  of  the  island,  as  to  admit  of  a 
bucket's  being  dropped  into  the  water  in  order  to  obtain 
that  great  essential  in  the  event  of  a  si^e.  In  order  to  far 
dlitate  this  operation,  and  to  enfilade  the  base  of  the  building, 
the  upper  stories  projected  several  feet  beyond  the  lower  in 
the  manner  usual  to  block-houses,  and  pieees  of  wood  filled 
the  apertures  cut  in  the  log  flooring,  which  were  intended  as 
loops  and  traps.  The  communications  between  the  different 
stories  were  by  means  of  ladders.  If  we  add  that  these 
block-houses  were  intended  as  citadels,  for  garrisons  or  set- 
tlements to  retreat  to  in  cases  of  attack,  the  general  reader 
will  obtain  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of  the  Arrangements  it 
is  our  wish  to  explain. 
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But  the  situatiou  of  the  island  itself  formed  its  prinoipal 
merit  as  a  military  position.  Lyiag  in  the  midst  of  twenty 
others,  H  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  it,  since  boats 
might  pass  quite  near,  and,  by  the  glimpses  caught  through 
the  openings,  this  particular  island  would  be  taken  for  a 
part  of  some  other.  Indeed,  the  channels  between  the 
islands  that  lay  around  the  one  we  have  been  describing, 
were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  even  difficult  to  say  which 
portions  of  the  land  were  connected,  or  which  separated, 
even  as  one  stood  in  their  centre,  with  the  express  desire 
of  ascertaining  the  truth.  The  little  bay  in  particular,  that 
Jasper  used  as  a  harbor,  was  so  embowered  with  bushes 
and  shut  in  with  islands,  that,  the  sails  of  the  cutter  being 
lowered,  her  own  people,  on  one  occasion,  had  searched  for 
hours  before  they  could  find  the  Scud,  in  their  return  from 
a  short  excursion  among  the  adjacent  channels,  in  quest  of 
fish.  In  short,  the  place  was  admirably  adapted  to  its 
present  uses,  and  its  natural  advantaires  had  been  as  in- 
geoiously  impraved  ^  economy  aad  Z  limited  m^  of  » 
frontier  post  would  very  well  allow. 

The  hour  that  succeeded  the  arrival  of  the  Scud  was  one 
of  hurried  excitement.  The  party  in  possession  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  and  wearied  with  their 
seclusion,  they  were  all  eager  to  return  to  Oswego.  The 
sergeant  and  the  officer  he  came  to  relieve  had  no  sooner 
gone  through  the  little  ceremonies  of  transferring  the  com- 
mand, than  the  latter  hurried  on  board  the  Scud  with  his 
whole  party ;  and  Jasper,  who  would  gladly  have  passed 
the  day  on  the  island,  was  required  to  get  under  way  forth- 
with, the  wind  promising  a  quick  passage  up  the  river,  and 
across  the  lake.  Before  separating,  however.  Lieutenant 
Muir,  Cap,  and  the  sergeant  had  a  private  conference  with 
the  ensign  who  had  been  relieved,  in  which  the  latter  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  suspicions  that  existed  against 
the  fidelity  of  the  young  sailor.  Promising  due  caution^ 
the  officer  embarked,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  from  the 
time  when  she  had  arrived,  the  cutter  was  again  in  motion. 

Mabel  had  .taken  possession  of  a  hut,  and  with  female 
readiness  and  skill  she  made  all  the  simple  little  domestic 
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arrangements  of  which  the  circumstances  would  4dniit,  not 
only  for  her  own  comfort,  but  for  that  of  her  father.  To 
save  labor,  a  mess  table  was  prepared  in  a  hut  set  apart  for 
that  purpose,  where  all  the  heads  of  the  detachment  were  to 
eat,  the  soldier's  wife  performing  the  necessary  labor.  The 
hut  of  the  sergeant,  which  was  the  best  on  the  island,  being 
thus  freed  from  any  of  the  vulgar  offices  of  a  household, 
admitted  of  such  a  display  of  womanly  taste,  that  for  the 
first  time  since  her  arrival  on  the  frontier,  the  girl  felt 
proud  of  her  home.  As  soon  as  these  important  duties 
were  discharged,  she  strolled  out  on  the  island,  taking  a 
path  that  led  through  the  pretty  glade,  and  which  conducted 
to  the  only  point  that  was  not  covered  with  bushes.  Here 
she  stood  gazing  at  the  limpid  water,  which  lay  with 
scarcely  a  ruffle  on  it  at  her  feet,  musing  on  the  novel 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  permitting  a  pleas- 
ing and  deep  excitement  to  steal  over  her  feelings,  as  she 
remembered  the  scenes  through  which  she  had  so  lately 
passed,  and  conjectured  those  which  still  lay  veiled  in  the 
future. 

"  You're  a  beautiful  fixture,  in  a  beautiful  spot.  Mistress 
Mabel,'*  said  David  Muir,  suddenly  appearing  at  her  elbow, 
"  and  I'll  no  engage  you're  not  just  the  handsomest  of  the 
two." 

"  I  will  not  say,  Mr.  Muir,  that  compliments  on  my  per- 
son are  altogether  unwelcome,  for  I  should  not  gain  credit 
for  speaking  the  truth,  perhaps,"  answered  Mabel,  with 
spirit,  "  but  I  will  say  that  if  you  will  condescend  to  address 
to  me  some  remarks  of  a  different  nature,  I  may  be  led  to 
believe  you  think  I  have  sufficient  Acuities  to  understand 
them." 

"  Hoot !  your  mind,  beautiful  Mabel,  is  polished  just  like 
the  barrel  of  a  soldier's  musket,  and  your  conversation  is 

only  too  discreet  and  wise  for  a  poor  d ^1  who  has  been 

chewing  birch  up  here  these  four  years  on  the  lines,  instead 
of  receiving  it  in  an  application  that  has  the  virtue  of  im- 
parting knowledge.  But  you  are  no  sorry,  I  take  it,  young 
lady,  that  you've  got  your  pretty  foot  on  terra  firma  onoa 
more." 
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^  I  thought  so,  two  hours  since,  Mr.  Muir  but  the  Scud 
looks  so  beautiful,  as  she  sails  through  these  vistas  of  trees, 
that  I  almost  regret  I  am  no  longer  one  of  her  passengers." 

As  Mabel  ceased  speaking,  she  waved  her  hankerchief  in 
return  to  a  salutation  from  Jasper,  who  kept  his  eyes 
festened  on  her  form,  untQ  the  white  sails  of  the  cutter  had 
swept  round  a  point,  and  were  nearly  lost  behind  its  green 
fringe  of  leaves. 

^  There  there  go,  and  Pll  no  say  ^  Joy  go  with  them,*  but 
may  they  have  the  luck  to  r'etum  safely,  for  without  them 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  passing  the  winter  on  this  island ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  have  the  alternative  of  the  castle  at 
Quebec.  Yon  Jasper  Eau-douce  is  a  vagrant  sort  of  a  lad, 
and  they  have  reports  of  him  in  the  garrison  that  it  pains 
my  very  heart  to  hear.  Your  worthy  father,  and  almost 
as  worthy  uncle,  have  none  of  the  best  opinion  of  him." 

<<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Muir ;  I  doubt  not  that  time 
will  remove  all  their  distrust." 

"  If  time  would  only  remove  mine,  pretty  Mabel,"  re- 
joined the  quartermaster,  in  a  wheedling  tone,  '^  I  should 
feel  no  envy  of  the  commander-in-chief.  I  think  if  I  were 
in  a  condition  to  retire,  the  sergeant  would  just  step  into 
my  shoes." 

^^  If  my  dear  father  is  worthy  to  step  into  your  shoes, 
Mr.  Muir,"  returned  the  girl,  with  malicious  pleasure,  '^  I'm 
sure  that  the  qualification  is  mutual,  and  that  you  are  every 
way  worthy  to  step  into  his." 

"  The  deuce  is  in  the  child !  you  would  not  reduce  me 
to  the  rank  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  Mabel ! " 

^No,  indeed,  sir,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  army  at  all, 
as  you  spoke  of  retiring.  My  thoughts  were  more  egotist- 
ical, and  I  was  thinking  how  much  you  reminded  me  of  my 
dear  father,  by  your  experience,  wisdom,  and  suitableness 
to  take  his  place  as  the  head  of  a  family." 

^  As  its  bridegroom,  pretty  Mabel,  but  not  as  its  parent, 
or  natural  chief.  I  see  how  it  is  with  you,  loving  your 
repartee,  and  brilliant  with  wit !  Well,  I  like  spirit  in  a 
young  woman,  so  it  be  not  the  spirit  of  a  scold.  This 
Pathfinder  is  an  extraordinair,  Mabel,  if  truth  may  be  said 
of  the  man." 
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^  Tnith  should  be  said  of  him,  or  nothing.  Pathfinder 
IS  my  friend  —  my  very  particnlar  friend,  Mr.  Muir,  and  no 
evil  can  be  said  of  him,  in  my  presence,  that  I  shall  not 
deny.'' 

^  I  shall  say  nothing  evil  of  him,  I  can  assure  you, 
Mabel ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  much  good  can  be 
said  in  his  favor." 

^^  He  is  at  least  expert  with  the  rifle,"  returned  Mabel, 
smiling.     "  That  you  cannot  deny." 

'^  Let  him  have  all  the  credit  of  Ms  exploits  in  that  way, 
if  you  please ;  but  he  is  illiterate  as  a  Mohawk." 

^^  He  may  not  understand  Latin,  but  his  knowledge  of 
Iroquois  is  greater  than  that  of  most  men,  and  it  is  the 
more  useful  language  of  the  two,  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

"  If  Lundie  himself  were  to  call  on  me  for  an  opinion 
which  I  admired  most,  your  person  or  your  wit,  beautiful 
and  caustic  Mabel,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  My 
admiration  is  so  nearly  divided  between  them,  that  I  often 
fancy  this  is  the  one  that  bears  off  the  palm,  and  then  the 
other !  Ah !  the  late  Mrs.  Muir  was  a  paragon  in  that 
way,  also ! " 

^'  The  latest  Mrs.  Muir,  did  you  say,  sir  ?  "  asked  Mabel, 
looking  up  innocently  at  her  companion. 

<'  Hoot  —  hoot !  That  is  some  of  Pathfinder's  scandal. 
Now,  I  dare  say  that  the  feUow  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
you,  Mabel,  that  I  have  had  more  than  one  wife  already." 

^^  In  that  case,  his  time  would  have  been  thrown  away, 
sir,  as  everybody  knows  that  you  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  had  four." 

"  Only  three,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  David  Muir.  The 
fourth  is  pure  scandal  —  or,  rather,  pretty  Mabel,  she  is  yet 
in  petto,  as  they  say  at  Rome ;  and  that  means  in  matters 
of  love,  in  the  heart,  my  dear." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  that  fourth  person,  t»  pettOy  or  in 
anything  else,  as  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  scandal  1 " 

"  No  fear  of  that,  charming  Mabel ;  for  were  you  the 
fourth,  all  the  others  would  be  forgotten,  and  your  wonder- 
fol  beauty  and  merit  would  at  once  elevate  you  to  the  GiaU 
No  fear  of  your  being  the  fourth  in  anything." 
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"  There  is  consolation  in  that  assurance,  Mr.  Muir,"  said 
Mabel,  laughing,  "  whatever  there  may  be  in  your  other 
assurance  ;  for  I  confess  I  should  prefer  being  even  a  fourth 
rate  beauty  to  being  a  fourth  wife." 

So  saying,  she  tripped  away,  leaving  the  quartermaster  to 
meditate  on  his  want  of  success.  Mabel  had  been  induced 
to  use  her  female  means  of  defense  thus  freely,  partly  be- 
cause her  suitor  had  of  late  been  so  pointed  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  a  pretty  strong  repulse,  and  partly  on  account  of 
his  innuendoes  against  Jasper  and  the  Pathfinder.  Though 
full  of  spirit  and  quick  of  intellect,  she  was  not  naturally 
pert ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  she  thought  circumstances 
called  for  more  than  usual  decision.  When  she  left  her 
companion,  therefore,  she  believed  she  was  now  finally  re- 
leased from  attentions  that  she  thought  as  ill  bestowed  as 
they  were  certainly  disagreeable.  Not  so,  however,  with 
David  Muir ;  accustomed  to  rebuffs,  and  familiar  with  the 
virtue  of  perseverance,  he  saw  no  reason  to  despair,  though 
the  half  menacing,  half  self-satisfied  manner  in  which  he 
shook  his  head  towards  the  retreating  girl,  might  have  be- 
trayed designs  as  sinister  as  they  were  determined.  While 
he  was  thus  occupied,  the  Pathfinder  approached,  and  got 
within  a  few  feet  of  him,  unseen. 

"  Twill  never  do,  quartermaster,  'twill  never  do  ! "  com- 
menced the  latter,  laughing  in  his  noiseless  way ;  "  she  is 
young  and  actyve,  and  none  but  a  quick  foot  can  overtake 
her.  They  tell  me  you  are  her  suitor,  if  you're  not  her 
follower." 

"  And  I  hear  the  same  of  yourself,  man,  though  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  so  great  that  I  scarce  can  think  it  true." 

"  I  fear  you're  right,  I  do ;  yes,  I  fear  you're  right ! 
when  I  consider  myself — what  I  am  —  how  little  I  know, 
and  how  rude  my  life  has  been,  I  altogether  distrust  my 
claim,  even  to  think  a  moment,  of  one  so  tutored,  and  gay, 
and  light  of  heart,  and  delicate  "  — 

"  You  forget  handsome,"  coarsely  interrupted  Muir. 

"  And  handsome,  too,  I  fear,"  returned  the  meek  and  self- 
abased  guide ;  ^^  I  might  have  said  handsome,  at  once,  among 
her  other  qualities,  for  the  young  &'an,  just  as  it  learns  to 
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bound,  is  not  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  of  tlie  hunter  than 
Mabel  is  lovely  in  mine.  I  do  indeed  fear  that  all  the 
thoughts  I  have  harbored  about  her  are  vain  and  presump- 
tuous." 

"  If  you  think  this,  my  friend,  of  yoxu*  own  accord,  and 
natural  modesty,  as  it  might  be,  my  duty  to  you  as  an  old 
fellow-campaigner  compels  me  to  say  *'  — 

"  Quartermaster,"  interrupted  the  other,  regarding  his 
companion  keenly,  "  you  and  I  have  lived  together  much  be- 
hind the  ramparts  of  forts,  but  very  little  in  the  open  woods, 
or  in  front  of  the  inimy." 

"  Garrison  or  tent,  it  all  passes  for  part  of  the  same  cam- 
paign, you  know.  Pathfinder ;  and  then  my  duty  keeps  mo 
much  within  sight  of  the  store-houses,  greatly  contrary  to 
my  inclinations,  as  ye  may  well  suppose,  having  yourself  the 
ardor  of  battle  in  your  temperament.  But  had  ye  heard 
what  Mabel  has  just  been  saying  of  you,  ye'd  no  think 
another  minute  of  making  yourself  agreeable  to  the  saucy 
and  imcompromising  hussy." 

Pathfinder  looked  earnestly  at  the  lieutenant,  for  it  was 
impossible  he  should  not  feel  an  interest  in  what  might  be 
Mabel's  opinion  ;  but  he  had  too  much  of  the  innate  and  true 
feeling  of  a  gentleman,  to  ask  to  hear  what  another  had 
said  of  him.  Muir,  however,  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  this 
self-denial  and  self-respect ;  for,  believing  he  had  a  man  of 
great  truth  and  simplicity  to  deal  with,  he  determined  to 
practice  on  his  credulity,  as  one  means  of  getting  rid  of  his 
rivalry.  He,  therefore,  pursued  the  subject,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  that  his  companion's  self-denial  was  stronger  than 
his  curiosity. 

"  You  ought  to  know  her  opinion,  Pathfinder,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  and  I  think  every  man  ought  to  hear  what  hia 
Mends  and  acquaintances  say  of  him ;  and  so,  by  way  of 
proving  my  own  regard  for  your  character  and  .feelings,  111 
just  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  You  know  that 
Mabel  has  a  wicked,  malicious  way  with  those  eyes  of  her 
own,  when  she  has  a  mind  to  be  hard  upon  one's  feelings.'' 

**  To  me  her  eyes.  Lieutenant  Muir,  have  always  seemed 
winning  and  soft,  though  I  will  acknowledge  that  they  some* 
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times  laugh  —  yes,  I  have  known  them  to  laugh ;  and  that 
right  heartily,  and  with  downright  good-will." 

"  Well,  it  was  just  that,  then ;  her  eyes  were  laughing 
with  all  their  might,  as  it  were,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
fun,  she  broke  out  with  an  exclamation  to  this  effect  —  I 
hope  'twill  no  hurt  your  sensibility,  Pathfinder  ?  " 

^*  I  will  not  say,  quartermaster,  I  will  not  say ;  Mabel's 
opinion  of  me  is  of  more  account  than  that  of  most  others." 

"  Then  Til  no  tell  ye,  but  just  keep  discretion  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  why  should  a  man  be  telling  another  what  his 
friends  say  of  him,  especially  when  they  happen  to  say  that 
which  may  not  be  pleasant  to  hear  ?  Ill  not  add  another 
word  to  this  present  communication." 

^^  I  cannot  make  you  speak,  quartermaster,  if  you  are  not 
so  minded,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  know  Ma- 
bel's opinion,  as  you  seem  to  think  it  is  not  in  my  favor. 
Ah's  me  I  if  we  could  be  what  we  wished  to  be,  instead  of 
being  only  what  we  are,  there  would  be  a  great  difference 
in  our  characters,  and  knowledge,  and  appearance.  One 
may  be  rude,  and  coarse,  and  ignorant,  and  yet  happy,  if  he 
does  not  know  it ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  our  own  failings  in 
the  strongest  light,  just  as  we  wish  to  hear  the  least  about 
them." 

^^  That's  just  the  rationale,  as  the  French  say,  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  so  I  was  telling  Mabel,  when  she  ran  away  and  left 
me.  You  noticed  the  manner  in  which  she  skipped  off,  as 
you  approached  ?  " 

"  It  was  very  observable,"  answered  Pathfinder,  drawing 
a  long  breath,  and  clenching  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  as  if  the 
fingers  would  bury  themselves  in  the  iron. 

"  It  was  more  than  observable,  it  was  flagrant  —  that's 
just  the  word,  and  the  dictionary  wouldn't  supply  a  better, 
after  an  iio^ir's  search.  Well,  you  must  know.  Pathfinder, 
for  I  cannot  reasonably  deny  you  the  gratification  of  hearing 
this  —  so  you  must  know,  the  minx  bounded  off  in  that 
manner,  in  preference  to  hearing  what  I  had  to  say  in  your 
justification." 

^  And  what  could  you  find  to  say  in  my  behalf,  quarter- 
master ?" 
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"  Why,  d'ye  understand,  my  friend,  I  was  ruled  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  ventured  indiscreetly  into  generalities, 
but  was  preparing  to  meet  particulars,  as  it  might  be,  with 
particulars.  If  you  were  thought  wild,  and  half-savage,  or  of 
a  frontier  formation,  I  could  tell  her,  ye  know,  that  it  came 
of  the  frontier,  wild,  half-savage  life  ye'd  led ;  and  all  her 
objections  must  cease  at  once,  or  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  a  misunderstanding  with  Providence." 

"  And  did  you  tell  her  this,  quartermaster  ?  " 

"  m  no  swear  to  the  exact  words,  but  the  idea  was  preva- 
lent in  my  mind,  yell  understand.  The  gii*l  was  impatient, 
and  would  not  hear  the  half  I  had  to  say ;  but  away  she 
skipped,  as  ye  saw  with  your  own  eyes,  Pathfinder,  as  if  her 
opinion  were  fully  made  up,  and  she  cared  to  listen  no 
longer.  I  fear  her  mind  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  its 
conclusion." 

"  I  fear  it  has,  indeed,  quartermaster,  and  her  father,  after 
all,  is  mistaken.  Yes,  yes ;  the  sergeant  has  fallen  into  a 
grievous  error." 

"  Well,  man,  why  need  ye  lament,  and  undo  all  the  grand 
reputation  ye've  been  so  many  years  making?  Shoulder 
the  rifle  that  ye  use  so  well,  and  off  into  the  woods  with  ye, 
for  there's  not  the  female  breathing  that  is  worth  the  heavy 
heart  for  a  minute,  as  I  know  from  experience.  Tak'  the 
word  of  one  who  knows  the  sax,  and  has  had  two  wives, 
that  women,  after  all,  are  very  much  the  sort  of  creatures 
we  do  not  imagine  them  to  be.  Now,  if  you  would  really 
mortify  Mabel,  here  is  as  glorious  an  occasion  as  any  re- 
jected lover  could  desire." 

"  The  last  wish  I  have,  lieutenant,  would  be  to  mv^rtify 
Mabel." 

"  Well,  yell  come  to  that  in  the  end,  notwithstanding ; 
for  it's  human  nature  to  desire  to  give  unpleasant  feelings 
to  them  that  give  unpleasant  feelings  to  us.  *But  a  better 
occasion  never  offered  to  make  your  friends  love  you,  than 
is  to  be  had  at  this  very  moment,  and  that  is  the  certain 
means  of  causing  one's  enemies  to  envy  us." 

'^  Quartermaster,  Mabel  is  not  my  inimy ;  and  if  she  was, 
the  last  thing  I  could  desire  would  be  to  give  her  an  uneitsy 
moment." 
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"Te  say  so,  Pathfinder  —  ye  say  so,  and  I  dare  say  ye 
think  80 ;  but  reason  and  nature  are  both  against  you,  as 
ye*ll  find  in  the  end.  YeVe  heard  the  saying  of  '  Love  me, 
love  my  dog:'  well,  now,  that  means,  read  backwards, 
*  Don't  love  me,  don't  love  my  dog.'  Now,  listen  to  what  is 
in  your  power  to  do.  You  know  we  occupy  an  exceedingly 
precarious  and  uncertain  position  here,  almost  in  the  jaws 
of  the  lion,  as  it  were  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Frenchers,  by  the  lion,  and  this  island 
as  his  jaws,  lieutenant  ?  " 

"  Metaphorically  only,  my  friend,  for  the  French  are  no 
liens,  and  this  island  is  not  a  jaw  —  unless,  indeed,  it  may 
prove  to  be,  what  I  greatly  fear  may  come  true,  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass ! " 

Here  the  quartermaster  indulged  in  a  sneering  laugh  that 
proclaimed  anything  but  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
friend  Limdie's  sagacity  in  selecting  that  particular  spot  for 
his  operations. 

**  The  post  is  as  well  chosen  as  any  I  ever  put  foot  in," 
said  Pathfinder,  looking  around  him  as  one  surveys  a  picture. 

"Fll  no  deny  it  —  Til  no  deny  it.  Lundie  is  a  great 
soldier,  in  a  small  way ;  and  his  father  was  a  great  laird, 
with  the  same  qualification.  I  was  born  on  the  estate,  and 
have  followed  the  major  so  long,  that  I've  got  to  reverence 
all  he  says  and  does.  That's  just  my  weakness  ye'U  know, 
Pathfinder.  Well,  this  post  may  be  the  post  of  an  ass,  or 
of  a  Solomon,  as  men  fancy ;  but  it's  most  critically  placed, 
as  is  apparent  by  all  Lundie's  precautions  and  injunctions. 
There  are  savages  out,  scouting  through  these  thousand 
islands,  and  over  the  forest,  searching  for  this  very  spot,  as 
is  known  to  Lundie  himself,  on  certain  information;  and 
the  greatest  service  you  can  render  the  55th,  is  to  discover 
their  trails,  and  lead  them  off"  on  a  false  scent.  Unhappily, 
Sergeant  Dunham  has  taken  up  the  notion,  that  the  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  up  stream,  because  Frontenac 
Jies  above  us ;  whereas,  all  experience  tells  us,  that  Indians 
come  on  the  side  that  is  most  contrary  to  reason,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  to  be  expected  from  below.     Take  your  canoe, 

therefore,  and  go  down  stream,  among  the  islands,  that  we 
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may  have  notice  if  any  danger  approaches  from  Uiat  quarter. 
If  you  should  look  a  few  miles  on  the  main,  especially  on 
the  York  side,  the  information  you'd  bring  in  would  be  all 
the  more  accurate,  and,  consequently,  the  more  valuable." 

"  The  Big  Sarpent  is  on  the  lookout  in  that  quarter,  and 
as  he  knows  the  station  well,  no  doubt  he  will  give  us  timely 
notice,  should  any  wish  to  sarcumvent  us  in  that  direction." 

^^  He  is  but  an  Indian,  a^r  all.  Pathfinder,  and  this  is  an 
affair  that  calls  for  the  knowledge  of  a  white  man.  Lundie 
will  be  eternally  grateful  to  the  man  that  shall  help  this 
little  enterprise  to  come  off  with  flying  colors.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  my  friend,  he  is  conscious  it  should  never  have 
been  attempted,  but  he  has  too  much  of  the  old  laird's  ob- 
stinacy about  him  to  own  an  error,  though  it  be  as  manifest 
as  the  morning  star." 

The  quartermaster  then  continued  to  reason  with  his 
companion,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  island  without 
delay,  using  such  arguments  as  first  suggested  themselves, 
sometimes  contradicting  himself,  and  not  unfrequently  urg- 
ing at  one  moment  a  motive  that  at  the  next  was  directly 
opposed  by  another.  The  Pathfinder,  simple  as  he  was, 
detected  these  flaws  in  the  lieutenant's  philosophy,  though 
he  was  far  from  suspecting  that  they  proceeded  from  a 
desire  to  clear  the  coast  of  Mabel's  suitor.  He  met  bad 
reasons  by  good  ones,  resisted  every  inducement  that  was 
not  legitimate,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  peculiar 
duties,  and  was  blind,  as  usual,  to  the  influence  of  every 
incentive  that  could  not  stand  the  test  of  integrity.  He 
did  not  exactly  suspect  the  secret  objects  of  Muir,  but  he 
was  far  from  being  blind  to  his  sophistry.  The  result  was 
that  the  two  parted,  after  a  long  dialogue,  imconvinced  and 
distrustful  of  each  other's  motives,  though  the  distrust  of  the 
guide,  like  all  that  was  connected  with  the  man,  partook  of 
his  own  upright,  dismterested,  and  ingenuous  nature. 

A  conference  that  took  place,  soon  after,  between  Ser- 
geant Dunham  and  the  lieutenant,  led  to  more  cons^ueKces. 
When  it  was  ended,  secret  orders  were  issued  to  the  men, 
the  block-house  was  taken  possession  of,  the  huts  were 
occupied,  and  one  accustomed  to  the  movements  of  soldiers 
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might  have  detected  that  an  expedition  was  in  the  wind. 
In  fact,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  sergeant,  who  had 
been  much  occupied  at  what  was  called  the  harbor,  came 
into  his  own  hut,  followed  by  Pathfinder  and  Cap,  and  as 
he  took  his  seat  at  the  neat  table  that  Mabel  had  prepared 
for  him,  he  opened  the  budget  of  his  intelligence. 

"  You  are  likely  to  be  of  some  use  here,  my  child,"  the  old 
soldier  commenced,  *'  as  this  tidy  and  well  ordered  supper 
can  testify ;  and,  I  trust,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives, 
you  will  show  yourself  to  be  the  descendant  of  those  who 
kno  ¥  how  to  face  their  enemies." 

^^  You  do  not  expect  me,  dear  &ther,  to  play  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  to  lead  the  men  to  battle  ?  " 

"Play  whom,  child?  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  person 
Mabel  mentions.  Pathfinder  ?  " 

"Not  I,  sergeant;  but  what  of  that?  I  am  ignorant 
and  unedicated,  and  it  is  too  great  a  pleasure  to  me  to  listen 
to  her  voice,  and  take  in  her  words,  to  be  particular  about 
persons." 

"  I  know  her,"  said  Cap,  decidedly ;  "  she  sailed  a  priva- 
teer out  of  Morlaix,  in  the  last  war ;  and  good  cruises  she 
made  of  them." 

Mabel  blushed  at  having  inadvertently  made  an  allusion 
that  went  beyond  her  father's  reading,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
uncle's  dogmatism ;  and,  perhaps,  a  little  at  the  Pathfinder's 
simple,  ingenuous  earnestness ;  but  she  did  not  forbear  the 
less  to  smile. 

"  Why,  father,  I  am  not  expected  to  £sill  in  with  the  men, 
and  to  help  defend  the  island  ?  " 

"  And  yet,  women  often  have  done  such  things,  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  girl,  as  our  friend,  the  Pathfinder, 
here,  will  tell  you.  But,  lest  you  should  be  surprised  at 
not  seeing  us,  when  you  awake  in  the  morning,  it  is  proper 
that  I  now  tell  you  we  intend  to  march  in  the  course  of 
this  very  night"  ** 

^  Wcf  father  —  and  leave*  me  and  Jennie  on  this  island 
alone!" 

"  No,  my  daughter,  not  quite  as  unmilitary  as  that  We 
shall  leave  Lieutenant  Muir,  brother  Cap,  Corporal  McNab, 
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and  thret)  men,  to  compose  the  garrison  during  our  absence. 
Jennie  will  remain  with  you  in  this  hut,  and  brother  Cap 
will  occupy  my  place." 

"And  Mr.  Muir?"  said  Mabel,  half  unconscious  of  what 
she  uttered,  though  she  foresaw  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant 
persecution  in  the  arrangement. 

"  Why,  he  can  make  love  to  you,  if  you  like  it,  girl ;  for 
he  is  an  amorous  youth,  and  having  already  disposed  of 
four  wives,  is  impatient  to  show  how  much  he  honors  their 
memories,  by  taking  a  fifth." 

"  The  quartermaster  tells  me,"  said  Pathfinder,  innocently, 
"  that  when  a  man's  feelings  have  been  harrowed  by  so 
many  losses,  there  is  no  wiser  way  to  soothe  them,  than  by 
ploughing  up  the  soil  anew,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
traces  of  what  have  gone  over  it  before." 

"Aye,  that  is  just  the  difference  between  ploughing  and 
harrowing,"  returned  the  sergeant,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  But 
let  him  tell  Mabel  his  mind,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  his 
suit.  I  very  well  know  that  my  daughter  will  never  be  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Muir." 

This  was  said  in  a  way  that  was  tantamount  to  declar- 
ing that  no  daughter  of  his  ever  should  become  the  wife  of 
the  person  in  question.  Mabel  had  colored,  trembled,  half 
laughed,  and  looked  uneasy;  but,  rallying  her  spirit,  she 
said  in  a  voice  so  cheerful  as  completely  to  conceal  her 
agitation,  — 

"  But,  father,  we  might  better  wait  until  Mr.  Muir  mani- 
fests a  wish  that  your  daughter  would  have  him,  or  rather  a 
wish  to  have  your  daughter,  lest  we  get  the  &ble  of  sour 
grapes  thrown  into  our  faces." 

"And  what  is  that  £sible,  Mabel?"  eagerly  demanded 
Pathfinder,  who  was  anything  but  learned  in  the  ordinary 
lore  of  white  men ;  "  tell  it  to  us  in  your  own  pretty  way , 
I  dare  say  the  sergeant  never  heard  it." 

Mabel  repeated  the  well-known  fable,  and,  as  her  suitor 
had  desired,  in  her  own  pretty  way,  which  was  a  way  to 
keep  his  eyes  riveted  on  her  face,  and  the  whole  of  his 
honest  countenance  covered  with  a  smile. 

"  That  was  like  a  fox ! "  cried  Pathfinder,  when  she  had 
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ceased^  '^  a}6,  and  like  a  Mingo,  too,  canning  and  cruel ;  that 
is  the  way  with  both  the  riptyles.  As  to  grapes,  they  are 
sour  enough  in  this  part  of  the  country,  even  to  them  that 
can  get  at  them,  though  I  dare  say  there  are  seasons,  and 
times,  and  places,  where  they  are  sourer  to  them  that  can't. 
I  should  judge,  now,  my  scalp  is  very  sour  in  Mingo  eyes." 

^*  The  sour  grapes  will  be  the  other  way,  child,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Muir  who  will  make  the  complaint.  You  would  never 
marry  that  man,  Mabel  ?  " 

"  Not  she,"  put  in  Cap ;  "  a  fellow  who  is  only  half  a  sol- 
dier, after  all !  The  story  of  them  there  grapes  is  quite  a 
circumstance." 

^  I  think  little  of  marrying  any  one,  dear  father,  and 
dear  unde,  and  would  rather  talk  about  it  less,  if  you  please. 
But,  did  I  think  of  marrying  at  all,  I  do  believe  a  man 
whose  affections  have  already  been  tried  by  three  or  four 
wives  would  scarcely  be  my  choice." 

The  sergeant  nodded  at  the  guide,  as  much  as  to  say, 
You  see  how  the  land  lies ;  and  then  he  had  sufficient  con- 
sideration for  his  daughter's  feelings  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Neither  you  nor  Mabel,  brother  Cap,"  he  resumed, "  can 
have  any  legal  authority  with  the  garrison  I  leave  behind, 
on  the  island ;  but  you  may  counsel  and  influence.  Strictly 
speaking,  Corporal  McNab  will  be  the  commanding  officer, 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  Hitti  with  a  sense  of  his 
dignity,  lest  he  might  give  way  too  much  to  the  superior 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Muir,  who,  being  a  volunteer,  can  have 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  duty.  I  wish  you  to  sustain 
the  corporal,  brother  Cap,  for  should  the  quartermaster  once 
break  through  the  regulations  of  the  expedition,  he  may 
pretend  to  command  me  as  well  as  McNab." 

^More  particularly,  should  Mabel  really  cut  him  adrift 
while  you  are  absent  Of  course,  sergeant,  you'll  leave 
everything  that  is  afloat  under  my  care?  The  most 
d  le  confusion  has  grown  out  of  misunderstandings 
between  commanders-in-chief  ashore  and  afloat." 

^'In  one  sense,  brother,  though  in  a  general  way,  the 
corporil  is  commander-in-chief.  History  does  inde^  tell 
OS  that  a  division  of  command  leads  to  difficulties,  and  I 
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BhaH  ayoid  that  danger.  The  corporal  must  conunand,  but 
you  can  counsel  freely,  particularly  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  boats,  of  which  I  shall  -leave  one  behind,  to  secure 
your  retreat  should  there  be  occasion.  I  know  the  corporal 
well ;  he  is  a  brave  man,  and  a  good  soldier ;  and  one  that 
may  be  relied  on,  if  the  Santa  Cruz  can  be  kept  from  him. 
But  then  he  is  a  Scotchman,  and  will  be  liable  to  the 
quartermaster's  influence,  against  which  I  desire  both  you 
and  Mabel  to  be  on  your  guard.'' 

"  But  why  leave  us  behind,  dear  father  ?  I  have  come 
thus  feir  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  and  why  not  go  further  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Mabel,  and  very  like  the  Dun- 
hams !  But  you  must  halt  here.  We  shall  leave  the 
island  to-morrow  before  the  day  dawns,  in  order  not  to  be 
seen  by  any  prying  eyes  coming  from  under  cover,  and  we 
shall  take  the  two  largest  boats,  leaving  you  the  other  and 
one  bark  canoe.  We  are  about  to  go  into  the  channel  used 
by  the  French,  where  we  shall  lie  in  wait  perhaps  a  week  to 
intercept  their  supply-boats  that  are  about  to  pass  up,  on 
their  way  to  Frontenac,  loaded  in  particular  with  a  heavy 
amount  of  Indian  goods." 

"  Have  you  looked  weU  to  your  papers,  brother  ?  "  Cap 
anxiously  demanded.  ^'  Of  course  you  know  a  capture  on 
the  high  seas  is  piracy,  unless  your  boat  is  regularly  com- 
missioned either  as  a  public  or  a  private  armed  cruiser." 

'^  I  have  the  honor  to  hold  the  colonel's  appointment  as 
sergeant-major  of  the  55th,"  returned  the  other,  drawing 
himself  up  with  dignity,  "  and  that  will  be  sufficient  even 
for  the  French  king.  If  not,  I  have  Major  Duncan's 
written  orders," 

"  No  papers  them,  for  a  warlike  cruiser." 

"They  must  suffice,  brother,  as  I- have  no  other.  It  is 
of  vast  importance  to  his  Majesty's  interests  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  the  boats  in  question  should  be  captured  and 
carried  into  Oswego.  They  contain  the  blankets,  trinkets, 
rifles,  ammunition  —  in  short,  all  the  stores  with  which  the 
French  bribe  their  accursed  savage  allies  to  commit  their 
unholy  acts,  setting  at  naught  our  holy  religion  and  its 
precepts,  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  all  that  is  sacred  and 
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dear  among  meu.  By  catting  off  these  supplies  we  shall 
derange  their  plans,  and  gain  time  on  them ;  for  the  articles 
cannot  be  sent  across  the  ocean  again  this  autumn." 

"  But,  father,  does  not  his  Majesty  employ  Indians  also  ?  " 
asked  Mabel,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Certainly,  girl,  and  he  has  a  right  to  employ  them  — 
God  bless  him  I  It's  a  very  different  thing  whether  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  employs  a  savage,  as  every- 
body can  understand." 

'^  That  is  plain  enough,  brother  Dunham ;  but  I  do  not 
see  my  way  so  clear  in  the  matter  of  the  ship's,  papers." 

'^  An  English  colonel's  appointment  ought  to  satisfy  any 
Frenchman  of  my  authority ;  and  what  is  more,  brother,  it 
shall." 

'<  But  I  do  not  see  the  difference,  father,  between  an  Eng- 
lishman's and  a  Frenchman's  employing  savages  in  war." 

"  All  the  odds  in  the  world,  child,  though  you  may  not 
be  able  to  see  it.  In  the  first  place,  an  Englishman  is 
naturally  humane  and  considerate,  while  a  Frenchman  is 
naturally  ferocious  and  timid." 

^  And  you  may  add,  brother,  that  he  will  dance  from 
morning  till  night,  if  you'll  let  him." 

^  Very  true,"  gravely  returned  the  sergeant. 

^'^  But,  &ther,  I  cannot  see  that  all  this  alters  the  case.  If 
it  be  wrong  in  a  Frenchman  to  hire  savages  to  fight  his 
enemies,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  wrong  in  an  English- 
man.     Tou  will  admit  this,  Pathfinder  ?  " 

**  It's  reasonable  —  it's  reasonable,  and  I  have  never  been 
one  of  them  that  has  raised  a  cry  agin  the  Frenchers  for 
doing  the  very  thing  we  do  ourselves.  Still,  it  is  worse 
to  consort  with  a  Mingo  than  to  consort  with  a  Delaware. 
If  any  of  that  just  tribe  were  left,  I  should  think  it  no  sin  to 
send  them  out  agin  the  foe." 

"  And  yet  they  scalp  and  slay  young  and  old  —  women 
and  children!" 

^'They  have  their  gifts,  Mabel,  and  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  following  them.  Natur'  is  natur',  though  the  different 
tribes  have  different  ways  of  showing  it.  For  my  j)art,  I 
am  white,  and  endeavor  to  maintain  white  feelings." 
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"This  is  all  unintelligible  to  me,"  answered  Mabel. 
"  What  is  right  in  King  George,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be 
right  in  King  Louis." 

"The  King  of  France's  real  name  is  Caput,"  observed 
Cap,  with  his  mouth  full  of  venison.  "I  once  carried  a 
great  scholar  as  a  passenger,  and  he  told  me  that  these 
Lewises  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  were  all  hum- 
bugs, and  that  the  men's  real  name  was  Caput ;  which  is 
French  for  *  head  ; '  meaning  that  they  ought  to  be  put  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  until  ready  to  go  up  to  be  hanged." 

"  Well,  this  does  look  like  being  given  to  scalping,  as  a 
nat'ral  gift,"  Pathfinder  remarked,  with  the  air  of  surprjse 
with  which  one  receives  a  novel  idea,  "  and  I  Shall  have 
less  compunction  than  ever  in  sarving  agin  the  miscreants, 
though  I  can't  say  I  ever  yet  felt  any  worth  naming." 

As  all  parties,  Mabel  excepted,  seemed  satisfied  with  the 
course  the  discussion  had  taken,  no  one  appeared  to  think 
it  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject.  The  trio  of  men,  in- 
deed, in  this  particular,  so  much  resembled  the  great  mass 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  who  usually  judge  of  character 
equally  without  knowledge  and  without  justice,  that  we 
might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  record  the  discourse, 
had  it  not  some  bearing  in  its  facts  on  the  incidents  of  the 
legend,  and  in  its  opinions  on  the  motives  of  the  charac- 
ters. 

Supper  was  no  sooner  ended  than  the  sergeant  dismissed 
his  guests,  and  then  held  a  long  and  confidential  dialogue 
with  his  daughter.  He  was  little  addicted  to  giving  way  to 
the  gentler  emotions,  but  the  novelty  of  his  present  situa- 
tion awakened  feelings  that  he  was  unused  to  experience. 
The  soldier,  or  the  sailor,  so  long  as  he  acts  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  a  superior,  thinks  little  of  the  risks 
he  runs;  but  the  moment  he  feels  the  responsibility  of 
command,  all  the  hazards  of  his  undertaking  begin  to  as- 
sociate themselves  in  his  mind  with  the  chances  of  success 
or  failure.  While  he  dwells  less  on  his  own  personal  dan- 
ger, perhaps,  than  when  that  is  the  principal  consideration,, 
he  has  more  lively  general  perceptions  of  all  the  risks,  and 
submits  more  to  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which  doubt 
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creates.  Such  was  now  the  case  with  Sergeant  Dunham, 
who.  instead  of  looking  forward  to  victory  as  certain,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  habits,  hegan  to  feel  the  possibility  that 
he  might  be  partings  with  his  child  forever. 

Never  before  had  Mabel  struck  him  as  so  beautiful  as 
she  appeared  that  night.  Possibly  she  never  had  displayed 
so  many  engaging  qualities  to  her  Either ;  for  concern  on 
his  account  had  begun  to  be  active  in  her  breast,  and  then 
her  sympathies  met  with  unusual  encouragement  through 
those  which  had  been  stirred  up  in  the  sterner  bosom  of 
the  veteran.  She  had  never  been  entirely  at  her  ease  with 
her  parent,  the'  great  superiority  of  her  education  creating 
a  sort  of  chasm,  which  had  been  widened  by  the  military 
severity  of  manner  he  had  acquired  by  dealing  so  long  and 
intimately  with  beings  who  could  only  be  kept  in  subjection 
by  an  unremitted  discipline.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, or  after  they  were  left  alone,  the  conversation  between 
the  father  and  daughter  became  more  confidential  than 
usual,  until  Mabel  rejoiced  to  find  that  it  was  gradually  be- 
coming endearing ;  a  state  of  feeling  that  the  warm-hearted 
girl  had  silently  pmed  for  in  vain,  ever  since  her  arrival. 

"  Then,  mother  was  about  my  height  ?  "  Mabel  said,  as 
she  held  one  of  her  father's  hands  in  both  her  own,  looking 
up  into  his  face  with  humid  eyes.  "  I  had  thought  her 
taUer." 

"  This  is  the  way  with  most  children,  who  get  a  habit  of  . 
thinking  of  their  parents  with  respect,  until   they  fancy 
them  larger  and  more  commanding  than  they  actually  are. 
Your  mother,  Mabel,  was  as  near  your  height  as  one  woman 
could  be  to  another." 

"  And  her  eyes,  father  ?  " 

"  Her  eyes  were  like  thine,  child,  too  —  blue  and  soft, 
and  inviting  like  ;  though  hardly  so  laughing." 

**  Mine  will  never  laugh  again,  dearest  father,  if  you  do 
not  take  care  of  yourself  in  this  expedition." 

"  Thank  you,  Mabel  —  hem  —  thank  you,  child  ;  but  J 
must  do  my  duty.  I  wish  I  had  seen  you  comfortably 
married  before  we  left  Oswego !  —  my  mind  would  be 
easier." 
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^  Married  I  to  whom,  father  ?  " 

"  You  know  the  man  I  wish  you  to  love.  You  niay 
meet  with  many  gayer,  and  many  dressed  in  finer  clothes ; 
but  with  none  with  so  true  a  heart  and  just  a  mind." 

«  None,  father  ?  " 

^'  I  know  of  none ;  in  these  particulars  Pathfinder  has 
few  equals,  at  least" 

"  But  I  need  not  marry  at  all.  You  are  single,  and  I 
can  remain  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mabel !  I  know  you  would,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  the  feeling  is  not  rights  for  I  suppose  it  is  ;  and 
yet  I  believe  there  is  another  that  is  more  so." 

"  What  can  be  more  right  than  to  honor  one's  par- 
ents ?  " 

^^It  is  just  as  right  to  honor  one's  husband,  my  dear 
child." 

"  But  I  have  no  husband,  fether."  , 

'^  Then  take  one  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  may  have 
a  husband  to  honor.  I  cannot  live  forever,  Mabel,  but 
must  drop  off  in  the  course  of  nature  ere  long,  if  I  am  not 
carried  off  in  the  course  of  war.  You  are  young,  and  may 
yet  live  long ;  and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  have  a  male 
protector,  who  can  see  you  safe  through  life,  and  take  care 
of  you  in  age  as  you  now  wish  to  take  care  of  me." 

"  And  do  you  think,  father  "  —  said  Mabel,  playing  with 
his  sinewy  fingers  with  her  own  little  hands,  and  looking 
down  at  them  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  intense  interest, 
though  her  lips  curled  in  a  slight  smile  as  the  words  came 
from  them  —  "  and  do  you  think,  father,  that  Pathfinder  is 
just  the  man  to  do  this  ?  Is  he  not  within  ten  or  twelve 
years  as  old  as  yourself  ?  " 

"  What  of  that  ?  His  life  had  been  one  of  moderation 
and  exercise,  and  years  are  less  to  be  counted,  girl,  than 
constitution.  Do  you  know  another  more  likely  to  be  your 
protector  ? "  .  . 

Mabel  did  not ;  at  least  another  who  had  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  that  effect,  whatever  might  have  been  her  hopes  and 
her  wishes. 

"  Nay,  father,  we  are  not  talking  of  another,  but  of  the 
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Pathfinder,"  she  answered  evasively.  "  If  he  were  younger, 
I  think  it  would  he  more  natural  for  me  to  think  of  him  for 
a  husband." 

"  Tis  all  in  the  constitution,  I  tell  you  child :  Pathfinder 
is  a  younger  man  than  half  our  subalterns." 

''  He  is  certainly  younger  than  one,  sir  —  Lieutenant 
Muir." 

Mabel's  laugh  was  joyous  and  light-hearted,  as  if  just 
then  she  felt  no  care. 

"  That  he  is  —  young  enough  to  be  his  grandson ;  he 
is  younger  in  years,  too.  God  forbid,  Mabel,  that  you 
should  ever  become  an  officer's  lady,  at  least  until  you  are 
an  officer's  daughter." 

"There  will  be  little  fear  of  that,  father,  if  I  marry 
Pathfinder  I "  returned  the  girl,  looking  up  archly  in  the 
sergeant's  face  again. 

^'Not  by  the  king's  commission,  perhaps,  though  the 
man  is  even  now  the  friend  and  companion  of  generals.  I 
think  I  could  die  happy,  Mabel,  if  you  were  his  wife." 

«  Father ! " 

"  'Tis  a  sad  thing  to  go  into  battle  with  the  weight  of  an 
unprotected  daughter  laid  upon  the  heart." 

"  I  would  give  the  world  to  lighten  yours  of  its  load,  my 
dear  sir ! " 

^  It  might  be  done,"  said  the  sergeant,  looking  fondly  at 
his  child,  ^Uhough  I  could  not  wish  to  put  a  burden  on 
yours  in  order  to  do  so." 

The  voice  was  deep  and  tremulous,  and  never  before  had 
Mabel  witnessed  such  a  show  of  affection  in  her  parent. 
The  habitual  sternness  of  the  man  lent  an  interest  to  his 
emotions  that  they  might  otherwise  have  wanted,  and  the 
daughter's  heart  yearned  to  relieve  the  father's  mind. 

"  Father,  speak  plainly,"  she  cried,  almost  convulsively. 

"Nay,  Mabel,  it  might  not  be  right — your  wishes  and 
mine  may  be  veiy  different." 

"  I  have  no  wishes  —  know  nothing  of  what  you  mean ; 
would  you  speak  of  my  future  marriage  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  see  you  promised  to  Pathfinder  —  know  that 
you  were  pledged  to  become  his  wife,  let  my  own  fate  be 
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what  it  might,  I  think  I  could  die  happy.  But  I  will  ask 
no  pledge  of  you,  my  child  —  I  will  not  force  you  to  do 
what  you  might  repent.  Kiss  me,  Mabel,  and  go  to  your 
bed." 

Had  Sergeant  Dunham  exacted  of  Mabel  the  pledge  that 
he  really  so  much  desired,  he  would  have  encountered  a  re- 
sistance that  he  might  have  found  difficult  to  overcome: 
but,  by  letting  nature  have  its  course,  he  enlisted  a  power- 
ful ally  on  his  side,  and  the  warm-hearted,  generous-minded 
Mabel  was  ready  to  concede  to  her  affections,  much  more 
than  she  would  ever  have  yielded  to  menace.  At  that 
touching  moment  she  thought  only  of  her  parent^  who  was 
about  to  quit  her,  perhaps  forever ;  and  all  of  that  ardent 
love  for  him,  which  had  possibly  been  as  much  fed  by  the 
imagination  as  by  anything  else,  but  which  had  received  a 
little  check  by  the  restrained  intercourse  of  the  last  fort- 
night, now  returned  with  a  force  that  was  increased  by  pure 
and  intense  feeling.  Her  father  seemed  all  in  all  to  her ; 
and  to  render  him  happy,  there  waa.  no  proper  sacrifice  that 
she  was  not  ready  to  make.  One  painful,  rapid,  almost 
wild  gleam  of  thought  shot  across  the  brain  of  the  girl, 
and  her  resolution  wavered ;  but  endeavoring  to  trace  the 
foundation  of  the  pleasing  hope  on  which  it  was  based, 
she  found  nothing  positive  to  support  it.  Trained  like  a 
woman,  to  subdue  her  most  ardent  feelings,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  her  father,  and  to  the  blessings  that  awaited 
the  child  who  yielded  to  a  parent's  wishes. 

"  Father,"  she  said  quietly,  almost  with  a  holy  calm, 
'^  God  blesses  the  dutiful  daughter ! " 

^'  He  will,  Mabel ;  we  have  the  Good  Book  for  that" 

"  I  will  marry  whomsoever  you  desire." 

"Nay,  nay,  Mabel — you  may  have  a  choice  of  your 
own  "  — 

"I  have  no  choice  —  that  is — none  have  asked  me  to 
have  a  choice,  but  Pathfinder  and  Mr.  Muir  ;  and  between 
them^  neither  of  us  would  hesitate.  No,  £sither ;  I  will  marry 
whomsoever  you  may  choose." 

"  Thou  knowest  my  choice,  beloved  girl;  none  other  can 
make  thee  as  happy  as  the  noble-hearted  guide." 
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<'WeU,  then,  if  he  wish  it  —  if  he  ask  me  again  —  for, 
&ther,  you  would  not  have  me  offer  myself,  or  that  any  one 
should  do  that  office  for  me,"  —  and  the  blood  stole  across 
the  pallid  cheeks  of  Mabel,  as  she  spoke,  for  high  and  gen- 
erous resolutions  had  driven  back  the  stream  of  life  to  her 
heart,  —  *^Xko  one  must  speak  to  him  of  it ;  but  if  he  seek 
me  again,  and,  knowing  all  that  a  true  girl  ought  to  tell  the 
man  she  marries,  and  he  then  wishes  to  make  me  his  wife, 
I  wiU  be  his." 

^  Bless  you,  my  Mabel  —  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  and 
reward  you  as  a  pious  daughter  deserves  to  be  rewarded.'' 

^  Yes,  father,  put  your  mind  at  peace ;  go  on  this  expedi- 
tion with  a  light  heart,  and  trust  in  God.  For  me,  you  will 
have  now  no  care.  In  the  spring  —  I  must  _  have  a  little 
time,  f&ther — but,  in  the  spring,  I  will  marry  Pathfinder, 
if  that  noble-hearted  hunter  shall  then  desire  it." 

"  Mabel,  he  loves  you  as  I  loved  your  mother.  I  have 
seen  him  weep  like  a  child,  when  speaking  of  his  feelings 
towards  you." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it ;  I've  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me  that 
he  thinks  better  of  me  than  I  deserve ;  and  certainly  the 
man  is  not  living  for  whom  I  have  more  respect  than  for 
Pathfinder ;  not  even  for  you,  dear  father." 

^  That  is  as  it  should  be,  child,  and  the  union  will  be 
blessed.     May  I  not  tell  Pathfinder  this?" 

'^  I  would  rather  you  would  not,  father.  Let  it  come  of 
itself — come  naturally;  the  man  should  seek  the  woman, 
and  not  the  woman  the  man"  —  The  smile  that  illuminated 
Mabel's  handsome  face  was  angelic,  as  even  her  parent 
thought,  though  one  better  practiced  in  detecting  the  pass- 
ing emotions,  as  they  betray  themselves  in  the  countenance, 
might  have  traced  something  wild  and  unnatural  in  it.  ^  No, 
no,  we  must  let  things  take  their  course  ;  fistther,  you  have 
my  solemn  promise." 

'^That  will  do  —  that  will  do,  Mabel;  now  kiss  me; 
Gk)d  bless  and  protect  you,  girl ;  you  are  a  good  daughter.'* 

Mabel  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms, — it  was  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  —  and  sobbed  on  his  bosom  like  an 
in&mt.     The  stem  old  soldier's -heart  was  melted,  and  the 
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tears  of  the  two  mingled;  but  Sergeant  Donham  booq 
started,  as  if  ashamed  of  himself,  and  gently  forcing  his 
daughter  from  him,  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  sought  his 
pallet.  Mabel  went  sobbing  to  the  rude  corner  that  had 
been  prepared  for  her  reception,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
hut  was  undisturbed  by  any  sound,  saye  the  heavy  breathing 
of  the  Teteran« 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Wandering,  I  found  on  my  ruinous  walk 
By  the  dial  stone,  aged  and  green. 
One  rose  of  the  wilderness  Idt  on  its  stalk, 
To  mark  where  a  garden  had  been. 
>  Campbell. 

It  was  not  only  broad  daylight  when  Mabel  awoke,  bat 
the  sun  had  actually  been  up  some  time.  Her  sleep  had 
been  tranquil,  for  she  rested  on  an  approving  conscience, 
and  fatigue  contributed  to  render  it  sweet ;  and  no  sound 
of  those  who  had  been  so  early  in  motion  had  interfered 
with*  her  rest  Spriuging  to  her  feet,  and  rapidly  dressing 
herself,  the  girl  was  soon  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the 
morning,  in  the  open  air.  For  the  first  time  she  was 
sensibly  struck  with  the  singular  beauties  as  well  as  with 
the  profound  retirement  of  her  present  situation.  The  day 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  of  the  autumnal  glory  so  common 
to  a  climate  that  is  more  abused  than  appreciated,  and  its 
influence  was  in  every  way  inspiriting  and  genial.  Mabel 
was  benefited  by  this  circumstance,  for,  as  she  fimded,  her 
heart  was  heavy  on  account  of  the  dangers  to  which  a 
father,  whom  she  now  began  to  love,  as  women  love  when 
confidence  is  created,  was  about  to  be  exposed. 

But  the  island  seemed  absolutely  deserted.  The  previous 
night,  the  bustle  of  the  arrival  had  given  the  spot  an  ap- 
pearance of  life  that  was  now  entirely  gone;  and  our 
heroine  had  turned  her  eyes  nearly  around  on  every  object 
in  sight,  before  she  caught  a  view  of  a  single  human  being 
to  remove  the  sense  of  utter  solitude.  Then,  indeed,  she 
beheld"  all  who  were  left  behind,  collected  in  a  group, 
around  a  fire  which  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  camp. 
The  person  of  her  unde,  to  whom  she  was  so  much  accus- 
tomed, reassured  the  girl,  and  she  examined  the  remainder 
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with  a  curiosity  natural  to  her  situation.  Besides  Cap  and 
the  quartermaster,  there  were  the  corporal,  the  three  sol- 
diers, and  the  woman  who  was  cooking.  The  huts  were 
6ilent  and  empty,  and  the  low,  but  tow^-like  summit  of  the 
block-house  rose  above  the  bushes,  by  which  it  was  half 
concealed,  in  picturesque  beauty.  The  sun  was  just  casting 
its  brightness  into  the  open  places  of  the  glade,  and  the 
vault,  over  her  head,  was  impending  in  the  soft  sublimity 
of  the  blue  void.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible,  and  she  secretly 
fancied  the  circumstance  might  be  taken  as  a  harbinger  of 
peace  and  security. 

Perceiving  that  all  the  others  were  occupied  with  that 
great  concern  of  human  nature,  a  breakfast,  Mabel  walked 
unobserved  towards  an  end  of  the  island,  where  she  was 
completely  shut  out  of  view  by  the  4xees  and  bushes.  Here 
she  got  a  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  by  forcing 
aiDide  the  low  branches,  and  stood  watching  the  barely 
perceptible  flow  and  re-flow  of  the  miniature  waves  .that 
laved  the  shore ;  a  sort  of  physical  echo  to  the  agitation 
that  prevailed  on  the  lake  fifty  miles  above  her.  The 
glimpses  of  natural  scenery  that  offered,  were  very  soft  and 
pleasing ;  and  our  heroine,  who  had  a  quick  and  true  eye 
for  all  that  was  lovely  in  nature,  was  not  slow  in  selecting 
the  most  striking  bits  of  landscape.  She  gazed  through  the 
different  vistas  formed  by  the  openings  between  the  islands, 
and  thought  she  had  never  looked  on  aught  more  lovely. 

While  thus  occupied,  Mabel  was  suddenly'  alarmed  by. 
fancying  that  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  human  form  among 
the  bushes  that  lined  the  shore  of  the  island  that  Islj 
directly  before  her.  The  distance  across  the  water  was  not 
a  hundred  yards ;  and  though  she  might  be  mistaken,  and 
her  fancy  was  wandering  when  the  form  passed  before  her 
sight,  still  she  did  not  think  she  could  be  deceived.  Aware 
that  her  sex  would  be  no  protection  against  a  rifle-buUet, 
should  an  Iroquois  get  a  view  of  her,  the  girl  instinctively 
drew  back,  taking  care  to  conceal  her  person  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  leaves,  while  she  kept  her  own  look  riveted 
on  the  opposite  shore,  vainly  waiting  for  some  time  in  the 
expeotation  of  the  stranger.     She  was  about  to  quit  her 
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post  in  the  bushes,  and  hasten  to  her  ande  in  order  to 
acquaint  him  of  her  suspicions,  when  she  saw  the  branch  of 
an  alder  thrust  beyond  the  bushes,  on  the  other  island,  and 
waved  towards  her  significantly,  and,  as  she  fancied,  in 
token  of  amity.  This  was  a  breatliless  and  a  trying  mo- 
ment, to  one  as  inexperienoed  in  frontier  war&re  as  our 
heroine,  and  yet  she  felt  the  great  necessity  that  existed  for 
preserving  her  recollection,  and  of  acting  with  steadiness  and 
discretion. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  exposure  to  which 
those  who  dwelt  on  the  frontiers  of  America  were  liable,  to 
bring  out  the  moral  qualities  of  the  women  to  a  degree  that 
they  must  themselves,  under  other  circumstances,  have 
believed  they  were  incapable  of  nuinifesting ;  and  Mabel 
well  knew  that  the  borderers  loved  to  dwell,  in  their 
legends,  on  the  presence  of  mind,  fortitude,  and  spirit,  that 
their  wives  and  sisters  had  displayed,  under  circumstances 
thejnost  trying.  Her  emulation  had  been  awakened  by 
wliat  she  had  heard  on  such  subjects ;  and  it  at  once  struck 
her,  that  now  was  the  moment  for  her  to  show  that  she  was 
truly  Sergeant  Dunham's  child.  The  motion  of  the  branch 
was  such  as,  she  believed,  indicated  amity ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  broke  off  a  twig,  fastened  it  to  a 
stick,  and,  thrusting  it  through  an  opening,  waved  it  in  re- 
turn, imitating,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  manner  of  the 
other.  • 

This  dumb  show  lasted  two  or  three  minutes  on  both 

sides,  when  Mabel  perceived  that  the  bushes  opposite  were 

cautiously  pushed  aside,  and  a  human  &ce  appeared  at  an 

opening.     A  ^acce  sufficed  to  let  Mabel  see  that  it  was  the 

countenance  of  a  red-i^in,  as  well  as  that  of  a  woman.     A 

second  and  a  better  look  satisfied  her  that  it  was  the  &oe  of 

the  Dew-of-June,  the  wife  of  Arrowhead.     During  the  time 

she  had  travelled'  in  company  with  this  woman,  Mabel  had 

been  won  by  the  gentleness  of  manner,  the  meek  simplicity, 

and  the  mingled  awe  and  affection  with  which  she  regarded 

her  husband.     Once  or  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 

she  fancied  the  TNiscarora  had  manifested  towards  herself 

an  unpleasant  degree  of  attention ;  and  on  those  occasions 
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it  had  fltruck  h^r  that  his  wiib  exhibited  sorrow  and  mortifi- 
cation. As  Mabel,  however,  had  more  than  compensated 
for  auj  pain  she  mighty  in  this  way,  nnintentionally  hav« 
caused  her  companion,  hy  her  own  kindness  of  manner  and 
attentions,  the  woman  had  shown  much  attachment  to  her, 
and  they  had  parted,  with  a  deep  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  our  heroine,  that  in  the  Dew-of-June  she  had  lost  a 
iriend. 

It  is  ui^eless  to  attempt  to  analyze  all  the  ways  by  which 
the  human  heart  is  led  into  confidence.  Such  a  iSs^ling, 
however,  had  the  young  Tuscarora  woman  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  our  heroine ;  said  the  latter,  under  the  impression 
that  this  extraordinary  visit  was  intended  for  her  own  good, 
felt  every  disposition  to  have  a  closer  conmmnication.  She 
no  longer  hesitated  about  showing  herself  clear  of  the 
bushes,  and  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  Dew-of-June  imitate 
her  confidence,  by  stepping  fearlessly  out  of  her  own  cover. 
The  two  girls,  for  the  Tuscarora,  tliough  married,  was  even 
younger  than  Mabel,  now  openly  exchanged  signs  of  friend- 
ship, and  the  latter  beckoned  to  her  friend  to  approach, 
though  she  knew  not  the  manner,  hersdf,  in  which  this 
object  could  be  effected.  But  the  Dew-of-Jime  was  not 
alow  in  letting  it  be  seen  tha4  it  was  in  her  power ;  for, 
disappearing  a  moment,  she  soon  showed  herself  again  in 
the  end  of  a  bark  canoe,  Uie  bows  of  which  she  had  drawn 
to  the  edge  of  the  bushes,  and  of  which  the  body  still  lay 
in  a  sort  of  covered  creek.  Mabel  was  about  to  invite  her 
to  cross,  wh^i  h^  own  name  was  called  aloud,  in  the  8ten«- 
torian  voice  of  her  uncle.  Making  a  hurried  gesture  for  the 
Tuscarora  girl  to  conceal  herself  Mabel  e^prang  from  the 
bushes,  and  tripped  up  the  glade  towards  the  sounds,  asid 
perceived  that  the  whole  party  had  just  seated  themselves 
at  breakfiist ;  Cap .  having  bieirely  put  his  appetite  under 
sufiicient  restraint  to  summon  her  to  join  tiiem.  That  this 
was  the  most  favorable  instant  for  the  interview  flashed  on 
the  mind  of  Mabel ;  -and,  excusing  herself  on  the  plea  of 
not  being  prepared,  for  the  meal,  she  bounded  back  to  the 
thicket,  and  soon  renewed  her  communications  with  the 
young  Indian  woman. 
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DeW'Of-June  was  qmck  of  comprehension ;  and  with 
half  a  doBen  noiseless  strokes  of  the  paddles,  her  canoe  was 
concealed  in  the  hashes  of  Station  Island.  In  another 
minute,  Mahel  held  her  hand,  and  was  lesiding  her  through 
the  grove  towards  her  own  hat.  Fortunately,  the  latter 
was  so  placed  as  to  be  comf^etely  hidden  from  the  sight  of 
those  at  the  fire,  and  they  both  entered  it  unseen.  Hastily 
explaining  to  her  guest,  in  the  best  manner  she  could,  the , 
necessity  of  quitting  her  for  a  short  time,  Mabel,  first  plac- 
ing the  Dew-of-June  in  her  own  room,  with  a  full  certainty 
that  she  would  not  quit  it  until  told  to  do  so,  went  to  the 
fire,  and  took  hear  seat  among  the  rest,  with  all  the  com- 
posure it  was  in  her  power  to  command* 

^  Late  come)  late  served,  Mabd,"  said  her  uncle,  between 
two  mouthfttls  of  broiled  salmon,  for  though  the  cookery 
might  be  very  imsophisticated  on  tiiat  remote  frontier,  the 
viands  were  generally  delicious ;  ^  late  come,  late  served : 
it  is  a  good  rule,  and  keeps  laggards  up  to  their  work." 

^^  I  am  no  laggard,  uncle,  for  I  have  been  stirring  near 
an  hour,  and  exploring  our  island." 

^'  It's  little  you'll  make  o'  that.  Mistress  Mabel,"  put  in 
Muir,  ^  that's  little  by  nature.  Lundie,  or  it  might  be 
better  to  style  him  Major  Duncan  in  this  presence  "  —  this 
was  said  in  consideration  of  the  corporal  and  the  common 
men,  though  they  were  taking  their  meal  a  little  apart  — 
^  it  might  be  better  to  style  him  Major  Duncan  in  this 
presence,  has  not  added  an  empire  to  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions in  getting  possession  of  this  island,  which  is  likely  to 
equal  that  of  the  celebrated  Sanoho,  in  revenues  and  profits 
—  Sancho  of  whom,  doubtless^  Master  Cap,  you'll  often  have 
been  reading  in  your  leisure  hours,  more  especially  in  calms, 
and  moments  of  inactivity." 

''  I  know  t^e  sjpot  you  mean,  quartermaster ;  Sancho's 
Island  —  coral  rock,  of  new  formation,  and  as  bad  a  land- 
fall, in  a  dark  night  and  blowing  weather,  as  a  sinner  could 
wish  to  keep  dear  of.  It's  a  famous  place  for  cocoa-nuts 
and  bitter  water,  that  Sancho's  Island !  " 

^'  It's  no  very  &moid»  for  dinners,"  returned  Muir,  repress- 
ing the  smile  that  was  struggling  to  his  lips,  out  of  respect 
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to  Mabel,  "  nor  do  I  ihink  therell  be  much  to  choose  be- 
tween its  revenue  and  that  of  this  spot  In  my  judgment. 
Master  Cap,  this  is  a  very  unmilitary  position,  and  I  look 
to  some  calamity's  befalling  it,  sooner  or  later." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  not  until  our  turn  of  duty  is  over,** 
observed  Mabd.  "  I  have  no  wish  to  study  the  French 
language." 

"  We  might  think  ourselves  happy,  did  it  not  prove  to  be 
the  Iroquois.  I  have  reasoned  with  Major  Duncan  on  the 
occupation  of  this  position,  but  ^  A  willfu'  man  maun  ha'  his 
way.'  My  first  object,  in  accompanying  this  party,  was  to 
endeavor  to  make  myself  acceptable  and  useful  to  your 
beautiful  niece.  Master  Cap ;  and  the  second  was  to  take 
such  an  account  of  the  stores  that  belong  to  my  particular 
department,  as  shall  leave  no  question  open  to  controversy, 
concerning  the  manner  of  expenditure,  when  they  shall  have 
disappeared  by  means  of  the  enemy." 

^'  Do  you  look  upon  matters  as  so  serious  ? "  demanded 
Cap,  actually  suspending  his  mastication  of  a  bit  of  vemson, 
for  he  passed  alternately,  like  a  modern  4Ugant^  from  fish 
to  fiesh  and  back  again,  in  the  interest  he  took  in  the  answer. 
"  Is  the  danger  pressing  ?  " 

"  I'll  no  say  just  that ;  and  Fll  no  say  just  the  contrary. 
There  is  always  danger  in  war,  and  there  is  more  of  it 
at  the  advanced  posts  than  at  the  main  encampment.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  occasion  no  surprise  were  we  to  be 
visited  by  the  French  at  any  moment." 

<^  And  what  the  devil  is  to  be  done  in  that  case  ?  Six 
men  and  two  women  would  make  but  a  poor  job  in  defend- 
ing such  a  place  as  this,  should  the  enemy  invade  us,  as  no 
doubt.  Frenchman-like,  they  would  take  very  good  care  to 
come  strong-handed." 

<*  That  we  may  depend  on.  Some  very  formidable  force, 
at  the  very  lowest.  A  military  disposition  might  be  made, 
in  defense  of  the  island,  out  of  all  question,  and  according 
to  the  art  of  war,  thou^  we  would  probably  feil  in  the  force 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  design,  in  any  very  creditable 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  a  detachment  should  be  sent 
off  to  the  sk'ore,  with  orders  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  landing 
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A  strong  party  ought  instantly  to  be  thrown  into  the  block- 
house, as  the  citadel,  for  on  that  all  the  different  detach- 
ments would  naturally*  fall  back  for  support,  al^  the  French 
advanced;  and  an  entrenched  camp  might  be  laid  out 
around  the  stronghold,  as  it  would  be  very  unmilitary  indeed 
to  let  th#  foe  get  near  enough  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  to 
mine  them.  Oheyaux-de-fnse  would  keep  the  cayalry  in 
check,  and  as  for  the  artillery,  redoubts  should  be  thrown 
up,  under  cover  of  yon  woods.  Strong  skirmishing  parties, 
moreover,  woidd  be  exceedingly  serviceable  in  retarding  the 
march  of  the  enemy ;  and  these  different  huts,  if  properly 
picketed  and  ditched,  would  be  converted  into  very  eligible 
positions  for  that  object." 

^  Whe-e-w  !  quartermaster.     And  who  the  d ^1  is  to 

find  all  the  men  to  carry  out  such  a  plan?  " 

"  The  king,  out  of  all  question,  Master  ZdL-p,  It  is  his 
quarrel,  and  it's  just  he  should  bear  the  burden  o'  it." 

^  And  we  are  only  six  1  This  is  fine  talking,  with  a 
vei^eance.  You  could  be  sent  down  to  the  shore  to  oppose 
the  landing,  Mabel  might  skirmish  with  her  tongue  at  least, 
the  soldier's  wijfe  might  act  chevaux-de-firise,  to  entangle  the 
cavalry,  the  corporal  should  command  the  entrenched  camp, 
his  three  men  could  occupy  the  five  huts,  and  I  would  take 
the  block'house.  Whe-e-e-w,  you  describe  well,  lieutenant, 
and  should  have  been  a  limner  instead  of  a  soldier  1 " 

^'  Na —  I've  been  very  literal  and  upright  in  my  exposi- 
tion of  matters.  That  there  is  no  greater  force  here  to 
carry  out  the  plan  is  a  fault  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  and 
none  of  mine." 

^  But  should  our  enemy  really  appear,"  asked  Mabel,  with 
more  interest  than  she  might  have  shown  had -she  not 
remembered  the  guest  in  the  hut,  ^  what  course  ought  we  to 
pursue  ?  " 

"  My  advice  would  be  to  attempt  to  achieve  that,  pretty 
Mabel,  which  rendered  X^iophon  so  justly  celebrated." 

^  I  think  you  mean  a  retreat,  though  I  half  guess  at  your 
allusion." 

^  You've  imagined  my  meaning  from  the  possession  of  a 
strong  native  sense,  young  lady.     I  am  aware  that  your 
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worthy  father  has  pointed  out  to  the  corporal  certain  modes 
and  methods  by  which  he  fancies  this  island  could  be  held 
in  case  the  French  shoold  discover  its  position ;  but  the 
excellent  sergeant,  though  jonr  father,  and  as  good  a  man 
in  his  duties  as  ever  wielded  a  spontoon,  is  not  the  great 
Lord  Stair,  or  ev©Q  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Ml  no  deny 
the  sergeant's  merits  in  his  particular  sphere,  though  I  can- 
not exaggerate  qualities,  however  excellent,  into  those  of 
men  who  may  be,  in  some  trif&ag  degree,  his  superiors. 
Sergeant  Dunham  has  taken  counsel  of  his  heart  instead  of 
his  head,  in  resolving  to  issue  such  orders ;  but  if  the  fort 
Ml  the  blame  will  lie  on  him  that  ordered  it  to  be  occupied, 
and  not  on  him  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  determination  of  the  latter,  should  the  French 
and  their  allies  land,  a  good  commander  never  neglects  the 
preparations  necessary  to  effect  a  retreat;  and  I  would 
advise  Master  Cap,  who  is  the  admiral  of  our  navy,  to  have 
a  boat  in  readiness  to  evacuate  the  island  if  need  comes  to 
need.  The  largest  boat  that  we  have  left  carries  a  very 
ample  sail,  and  by  hauling  it  round  here  and  mooring  it 
under  those  bushes  there  will  be  a  convenient  place  for  a 
hurried  embarkation,  and  then  you'll  perceive,  pretty  Mabel, 
that  it  is  scarce  fifty  yards  be^Dre  we  shall  be  in  a  channel 
between  two  other  islands,  and  hid  from  the  sight  of  those 
who  may  happen  to  be  on  this." 

^  All  that  you  say  is  very  true,  Mr.  Muir ;  but  may  not 
the  French  come  from  ihsA  quarter  themselves  ?  If  it  is  bo 
good  for  a  retreat,  it  is  equally  good  Ibr  aa  advance." 

"  They'll  no  have  the  sense  to  do  so  dis<^eet  a  thing," 
returned  Muir,  looking  furtively  and  a  little  uneasily  around 
him ;  ^  theyll  no  have  sufficient  discretions  Your  French 
are  a  head-over-heels  nation,  and  usually  come  forward  in  a 
random  way  ;  so  we  may  look  for  them,  if  they  come  at  all, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island." 

The  discourse  now  became  exceeding  desultory,  touching 
principally,  however,  on  the  probabilities  of  an  invasion  and 
the  best  means  of  meeting  it. 

To  most  of  this  Mabel  paid  but  little  attention,  though 
«he  felt  some  surprise  ih&t  Lieutenant  Muir,  an  officei  whose 
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ehatacter  for  courage  stood  well,  shoiiM  openly  recommend 
an  abandonment  of  wluLt  ai^ared  to  her  to  be  doubly 
a  dajty^  her  father's  character  being  connected  with  the 
defense  of  the-  island.  Her  mind,  however,  was  so  much 
oocupied  with  her  guest  that,  seizing  the  first  £ivorable  mo- 
ment, she  left  the  table  and  was  soon  in  her  own  hut  again. 
Carefully  fastening  the  door,  and  seeing  that  the  simple  cur- 
tain was  drawn  before  the  single  little  window,  Mabel  next 
led  the  £)ew»of-June,  or  June,  as  she  was  familiarly  termed 
by  those  who  spoke  to  her  in  English,  into  the  outer  room, 
making  signs  of  affection  and  confidence. 

^^  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  June,"  said  Mabel,  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  smiles,  and  in  her  own  winning  voice  ;  '^  very 
glad  to  see  you  —  what  has  brought  you  hither,  and  how  did 
you  discover  the  island  ?  " 

^'  Talk  slow,"  said  June,  returning  smile  for  smile,  and 
pressing  the  little  hand  she  held  with  one  of  heV  own,  that 
was  scarcely  larger,  though  it  had  been  hardened  by  labor, 
<*  more  slow  —  too  quick." 

Mabel  repeated  her  questions,  endeavoring  to  repress  the 
impetuosity  of  her  feelings,  and  she  succeeded  in  speaking  so 
distinctly  as  to  be  understood. 

*^  June,  friend,"  returned  the  Indian  woman. 

<<  I  believe  you,  June  —  &om  my  soul  I  believe  you ; 
what  has  this  to  do  with  your  visit  ?  " 

^  Friend  come  to  see  Mead,"  answered  Jvme^  again  smil- 
mg  openly  in  the  other's  &oe. 

^  There  is  aoue  other  reiMion,  June ;  else  would  you 
never  run  this  risk,  and  alone ;  you  are  alone,  June  ?  " 

^  June  wid  you  •>—  po  one  else.  June  come  alone,  paddle 
canoe." 

"  I  hope  so  —  I  think  so  —  nay,  I  know  so.  You  would 
not  be  treacherous  with  me,  June  ?  " 

"  What  treacherous  ?  " 

^<  You  would  not  betray  me  —  would  not  give  me  to  the 
French  —  to  the  Iroquois  —  to  Arrowhead  "  —  June  shook 
her  head  earnestly  —  "  you  would  not  sell  my  scalp  ?  '^ 

Here  June  passed  her  arm  fondly  around  the  slender 
waist  of  Mabel,  and  pressed  her  to.  her  hearty  with  a  tender- 
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oess  and  affection  that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  our 
heroine.  It  was  done  in  the  fond,  caressing  manner  of  a 
woman,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  it  should  not  ob* 
tain  credit  for  sincerity,  with  a  young  and  ingenuous  person 
of  the  same  sex.  Mabel  returned  the  pressure,  and  then 
held  the  other  off  at  the  length  of  her  arm,  looking  her 
steadily  in  the  face,  and  continued  her  inquiries. 

^'  K  June  has  something  to  tell  her  fiiend,  let  her  speak 
plainly,**  she  said.     **  My  ears  are  open." 

"  June  'fraid  Arrowhead  kill  her." 

"  But  Arrowhead  will  never  know  it."  MabeFs  blood 
moanted  to  her  temples,  as  she  said  this  ;  for  she  felt  that 
she  was  urging  a  wife  to  be  treacherous  to  her  husband. 
«  That  is,  Mabel  wiD  not  teU  him.** 

"  He  bury  tomahawk  in  June's  head." 

"  That  must  never  be,  dear  June ;  I  would  rather  you 
should  say  no  more  than  run  this  risk.** 

"  Block-house  good  place  to  sleep  —  good  place  to  stay." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  may  save  my  life  by  keeping  in  the 
block-house,  June  ?  Surely,  surely.  Arrowhead  will  not 
hurt  you  for  telling  me  that.  He  cannot  wish  me  any  great 
harm,  for  I  never  injured  him.'* 

"  Arrowhead  wish  no  harm  to  handsome  pale-fece,"  re- 
turned June,  averting  her  face,  and,  though  she  always  spoke 
in  the  soft,  gentle  voice  of  an  Indian  girl,  pennittiiig  its 
notes  to  taill  so  low  as  to  cause  them  to  socmd  melancholy 
and  timid  ;  "  Arrowhead  love  paie-face  girl." 

Mabel  blushed,  she  knew  not  why,  and,  for  a  moment, 
her  questions  were  repressed  by  a  feeling  of  inherent  ddi- 
cacy.  But  it  was  necessary  to  know  more^  lor  her  appre- 
hensions had  been  keenly  awakened,  and  she  resumed  her 
inquiries. 

^  Arrowhead  can  have  no  reason  to  love  or  to  hate  mej*" 
she  said.     "  Is  he  near  you  ?  '* 

*'  Husband  always  near  wife,  here,'*  said  Jime,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  heart. 

^  Excellent  creature  !  But,  tell  me,  June,  ought  I  to 
keep  in  the  block-house  to-day  —  this  morning  —  now  ?  *' 

^  Block-house  very  good ;  good  for  squaw.  Blockhouse 
got  no  scalp." 
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^  I  fear  I  understand  jon  only  too  well.  Do  yon  wish  to 
see  my  Mker  ?  " 

"  No  here ;  gone  away." 

^  Yon  cannot  know  that,  June ;  you  see  the  island  is  full 
of  his  soldiers." 

"  No  full ;  gone  away,"  —  here  June  held  up  four  of  her 
fingers ;  ''  so  many  red-coats." 

^  And  Pathfinder  —  would  you  not  like  to  see  the  Path- 
finder ?  he  can  talk  to  you  in  the  Iroquois  tongue." 

^  Tongue  gone  wid  him,"  said  June,  laughing ;  <<  keep 
tongue  in  his  mout'." 

There  was  something  so  sweet  and  contagious  in  the  in- 
fiuitile  laugh  of  an  Indian  girl,  that  Mabel  could  not  refrain 
from  joining  in  it,  much  as  her  fears  were  aroused  by  all 
that  had  passed. 

^  You  appear  to  know,  or  to  think  you  know,  all  about 
us,  June.  But,  if  Pathfinder  be  gone,  Eau-douce  can  speak 
French  too.  You  know  Eau-douce;  shall  I  run  and 
bring  him  to  talk  with  you  ?  " 

^  Eau-douce  gone,  too,  all  but  heart ;  that  there."  As 
June  said  this,  she  laughed  again,  looked  in  different  direc- 
tions, as  if  unwilling  to  confuse  the  other,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  Mabel's  bosom. 

Our  heroine  had  often  heard  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of 
the  Indians,  and  of  the  surprising  manner  in  which  they 
noted  all  things,  while  they  appeared  to  regard  none,  but 
she  was  scarce  prepared  for  the  direction  the  discourse  had 
so  singularly  taken.  Willing  to  change  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  truly  anxious  to  learn  how  great  the  danger  that  im- 
pended oyer  them  might  really  be,  she  rose  from  the  camp- 
stool  on  which  she  had  been  seated,  and,  by  assuming  an 
attitude  of  less  affectionate  confidence,  she  hoped  to  hear 
more  of  that  she  really  desired  to  learn,  and  to  avoid  allu- 
sions to  that  which  she  found  so  embarrassing. 

''You  know  how  much  or  how  little  you  ought  to  tell  me, 
June,"  she  said,  ^  and  I  hope  you  love  me  well  enough  to 
give  me  the  information  I  ought  to  hear.  My  dear  uncle, 
coo,  is  on  the  island,  and  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  his  friend, 
as  well  as  mine ;  and  both  of  us  will  remember  your  conduct 
when  we  get  back  to  Oswego." 
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"  Maybe  never  get  back  —  who  know  ?  '*  This  was  said 
dottbtingly,  or  as  one  lays  down  an  uncertam  proposition, 
and  not  with  a  taunt,  or  desire  to  alarm. 

"  No  one  knows  what  will  happen,  but  God.  Our  lives 
are  in  his  hands.  Still  I  think  you  are  to  be  his  instrument 
in  saving  us." 

This  passed  June's  comprehension,  and  she  only  looked 
her  ignorance,  Ibr  it  was  evident  she  wished  to  be  of  use. 

^<  Block-house  very  good,"  she  repeated,  as  soon  as  her 
countenance  ceased  to  express  uncertainty,  laying  strong 
emphasis  on  the  two  last  words. 

"  Well,  I  understand  this,  June,  and  will  sleep  in  it  to- 
night. Of  course  I  am  to  tell  my  uncle  what  you  have 
said." 

The  Dew-of-June  started,  and  she  discovered  a  very 
manifest  uneasiness  at  the  interrogatory. 

"  No,  no  —  no,  no,"  she  answered,  with  a  volubility 
and  vehemence  that  was  imitated  from  the  French  of  the 
Canadas,  ''  no  good  to  tell  Salt-water.  He  much  talk  and 
long  tongue.  Hiink  woods  all  water  ;  imderstand  not'ing. 
Tell  Arrowhead,  and  June  die." 

^  You  do  my  dear  uncle  injustice,  for  he  would  be  as  lit- 
tle likely  to  betray  you  as  any  one." 

<^  No  understand.  Salt-water  got  tongue,  but  no  eye,  no 
ear,  no  nose,  —  nothing  but  tongue,  tongue,  tongue." 

Although  Mabel  did  not  exactly  coincide  in  this  opinion, 
she  saw  that  Cap  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  young  In- 
dian woman,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  she  would  con- 
sent to  his  being  admitted  to  their  interview. 

^  You  appear  to  think  you  know  our  situation  pretty  well, 
June,"  Mabel  continued,  ^^  have  you  been  on  the  island  be- 
fore this  visit  ?  "  . 

"  Just  come." 

^  How,  then,  do  you  know  that  what  you  say  is  true  ; 
my  father,  the  Pathfinder,  and  Eau-douce,  may  all  be  here 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  if  I  choose  to  call  them." 

^  All  gone,"  said  June,  positively,  smiling  good-humoredly 
%t  the  same  time. 

''  Nay,  this  is  more  than  you  can  say  certainly,  not  hav- 
ing been  over  the  island  to  examine  it." 
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^  Got  good  eyes  ;  see  boat  with  men  go  away  —  see  ship 
with  Eau-douce." 

"  Then  you  have  been  some  time  watching  us  ;  I  think, 
liowever,  you  have  not  counted  them  that  remaiu." 

June  laughed,  held  up  her  four  fingers  again,  and  then 
pointed  to  her  two  thumbs ;  passing  a  linger  over  the  first, 
she  repeated  the  words  '^'  Red-coats,"  and  touching  the  last, 
she  added,  ^'  Salt-water,"  "  Quartermaster,"  All  this  was 
being  very  aocurate,  and  Mabel  began  to  entertain  serious 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  her  permittiing  her  visitor  to  de- 
part without  her  becoming  more  explicit.  Still  it  was  so 
repugnant  to  her  feelings  to  abuse  the  confidence  this  gentle 
and  affectionate  creature  had  evidently  reposed  in  her,  that 
Mabel  had  no  sooner  admitted  the  thought  of  summooing 
her  unicle  than  she  rejected  it,  as  unworthy  of  herself,  and 
unjust  to  her  friend.  To  aid  this  good  resolution,  too,  there 
was  the  certainty  that  June  would  reveal  nothing,  but  take 
refuge  in  a  stubborn  silence,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
coerce  her. 

^  You  think,  then,  June,"  Mabe],  continued,  as  soon  as 
these  thoughts  had  passed  through  her  mind,  ^^  that  I  had 
better  live  in  the  block-house  ?  " 

*'  Grood  place  for  squaw.  Block-house  got  no  scalp. 
Logs  tick." 

^'  You  speak  confidently,  June,  as  if  you  had  been  in  it, 
and  had  measured  its  walls." 

June  laughady  and  she  looked  knowing,  though  she  said 
nothing. 

^^  Does  any  one  but  yourself  know  how  to  find  this  island  ? 
have  any  of  the  Iroquois  seen  it  ?  " 

June  looked  sad,  and  she  cast  her  eyes  warily  about  her, 
as  if  distrusting  a  listener. 

"  Tuscarora  everywhere  —  Oswego,  here,  Frontenac, 
Mobawk — ev^^y  where.     If  he  see  J^ne9  kill  her." 

^  Bat  we  thought  tliat  no  one  knew  of  this  island,  and 
that  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  our  enemies  wMle  on  it." 

"  Much  eye,  Iroquois." 

**  Eyes  will  not  always  do,  June.  This  spot  is  hid  from 
ordinary  si^it,  and  few  of  even  our  own  people  know  how 
to  find  it." 
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"  One  man  can  tell  —  some  Yengeese  talk  French.'* 

Mabel  felt  a  chill  at  her  heart.  All  the  suspicions 
against  Jasper,  which  she  had  hitherto  disdained  entertain- 
ing, crowded  in  a  body  on  her  thoughts,  and  the  sensation 
that  they  brought  was  so  sickening,  that  for  an  instant  she 
imagined  she  was  about  to  &unt  Arousing  herself,  and  re- 
membering her  promise  to  her  father,  she  arose  and  walked 
up  and  down  the  hut  for  a  minute,  fancying  that  Jasper's 
delinquencies  were  naught  to  her,  though  her  inmost  heart 
yearned  with  the  desire  to  think  him  innocent 

^  I  understand  your  meaning,  June,"  she  then  said ;  ^  you 
wish  me  to  know  that  some  one  has  treaoherously  told  your 
people  where  and  how  to  find  the  island." 

June  laughed,  for  in  her  eyes  artifice  in  war  was  oftener 
a  merit  than  a  crime ;  but  she  was  too  true  to  her  tribe  her- 
self, to  say  more  than  the  occasion  required.  Her  object 
was  to  save  Mabel,  and  Mabel  only,  and  she  saw  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  <<  travelling  out  of  the  record,"  as  the  law- 
yers express  it,  in  order  to  do  anything  else. 

"  Pale-face  know  now,"  she  added ;  "  block-house  good 
for  girl  —  no  matter  for  men  and  wawiors." 

^'  But  it  is  much  matter  with  me,  June,  for  one  of  these 
men  is  my  uncle,  whom  I  love,  and  the  others  are  my 
countrymen  and  Mends.     I  must  tell  them  what  has  passed." 

*^  Then  June  be  kill,"  returned  the  young  Indian  quietly, 
though  she  spoke  with  concern.  - : 

^  No  —  they  shall  not  know  that  you  have  been  here. 
Still,  they  must  be  on  their  guard,  and  we  can  all  go  into 
the  block-house." 

'^  Arrowhead  know  —  see  eyerythiAg,  and  June  be  kill ; 
June  come  to  tell  young  pale-&ce  Mend,  not  to  tell  men. 
Every  warrior  watch  his  own  scalp.  June  squaw,  and  tell 
squaw  ;  no  tell  men." 

Mabel  was  greatly  distressed  at  this  declaration  of  her 
wild  Mend,  for  it  was  now  evident  the  young  (a^eature  un- 
derstood that  her  communication  was  to  go  no  further. 
She  was  ignorant  how  far  these  people  considered  the  point 
of  honor  interested  in  her  keeping  the  secret ;  and,  most  of 
all,  was  she  unable  to  say  how  far.  any  indiscretion  of  her 
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Dwn  might  actuallj  commit  Jmie,  and  endanger  her  life. 
All  these  considerations  flashed  on  her  mind,  and  reflection 
only  rendered  their  influence  more  painful.  June,  too,  man- 
ifestly yiewed  the  matter  gravely,  for  she  began  to  gather 
up  the  different  little  articles  she  had  dropped,  in  taking 
Mabel's  hand,  and  was  preparing  to  depart.  To  attempt 
detaining  her  was  out  of  the  question,  and  to  part  from  her, 
after  all  she  had  hazarded  to  serve  her,  was  repugnant  ta 
all  the  just  and  kind  feelings  of  our  heroine's  nature. 

"•  June,"  she  said  eagerly,  folding  her  arms  round  the  gen- 
tle, but  uneducated  being,  "  we  are  friends.  From  me  you 
have  nothing  to  fear,  for  no  one  shall  know  of  your  visit. 
If  you  could  give  me  some  signal  just  before  the  danger 
comes,  some  sign  by  which  to  know  when  to  go  into  the 
block-house  —  how  to  take  care  of  myself"-— 

June  paused,  for  she  had  been  in  earnest  in  her  intention 
to  depart ;  and  then  she  said  quietly,  — 

^  Bring  June  pigeon." 

^  A  pigeon  !   Where  shall  I  find  a  pigeon  to  bring  you  ?  " 

**  Next  hut  —  bring  old  one  — June  go  to  canoe." 

^  I  think  I  understand  you,  June ;  but  had  I  not  better 
lead  you  back  to  the  bushes,  lest  you  meet  some  of  the 
men  ?  " 

"  Go  out  first  —  count  men  —  one,  two,  t'ree,  four,  ^ye^ 
six ; "  here  June  held  up  her  fingers  and  laughed ;  <'  all  out 
of  way  —  good ;  all  but  one  -^  call  him  one  side.  Then  sing, 
and  fetch  pigeon." 

Mabel  smiled  at  the  readiness  and  ingenuity  of  the  girl, 
and  prepared  to  execute  her  requests.  At  the  door,  how- 
ever, she  stopped,  and  looked  back  entreatingly  at  the  In- 
dian woman. 

^  Is  there  no  hope  of  your  telling  me  more,  June  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Know  aU  now ;  block-house  good — pigeon  tell ,  Arrow- 
head kiU." 

The  last  words  sufficed ;  for  Mabel  could  not  urge  fur- 
ther communications,  when  her  companion  herself  told  her 
that  the  penalty  of  her  revelations  might  be  death  by  the 
band  of  her  husband.    Throwing  open  the  door,  she  ma^e  a 
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sign  of  adieu  to  June,  and  went  out  of  the  hut.     Mabel  re- 
sorted to  the  simple  expedient  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  different  individuals  on  the  isl- 
and.    Instead  of  looking  about  l^er  with  the  intention  c^ 
recognizing   faces  and  dresses,  she  merely  counted  them; 
and  found  that  three  still  remained  at  the  ^re,  while  two  had 
gone  to  the  boat,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Muir,     The  sixth 
man  was  her  uncle ;  and  he  was  oooUy  arranging  some  fish- 
ing tackle,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fire.     The  woman 
was  just  entering  her  own  hat ;  and  this  accounted  for  the 
whole  party.     Mabel  now,  aSecting  to  have  dropped  some- 
thing, returned  nearly  to  tlate  hut  she  had  IdTt,  warbling  an 
air,  stooped  as  if  to  pick  up  some  objoet  ftom  the  ground, 
and  hurried  towards^  the  hut  June  had  mentioned.     This 
was  a  dilapidated  structure,  and  it  had  been  converted  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  last  detachment  into  a  sort  of  store-house 
for  their  live  stock.     Among  other  things,  it  contained  a 
few  dozen  pigeons,  which  were  regaling  on  a  pile  of  wheat 
that  had  been  brought  off  from  one  of  the  farms  plundered 
on  the  Canada  shore.     Mab^  had  not  much  diiEculty  in 
catching  one  of  these  pigeons,  although  they  fluttered  and 
fiew  about  the  hut,  with  a  noise  like  that  of  drums;  and, 
concealing  it  in  her  dress,  she  stole  back  towards  her  own 
hut  with  the  prize.  .  It  was  ^npty ;   and,  without  doing 
more  than  cast  a  glance  in  at  the  door,  the  eager  girl  bur* 
ried  down  to  the  shore.     She  had  no  difficulty  in  escaping 
observation,  for  the  trees  and  bushes  made  a  complete  cover 
to  her  person.     At  the  canoe  she  found  June,  who  took  the 
pigeon,  placed  it  in  a  basket  of  her  own  manu^turing,  and 
repeating  the  words,  '^  Block-house  good,"  she  gUded  out  of 
the  bushes  and  across  the  narrow  passage  as  noiselessly  as 
she  had  come.     Mabel  waited  some  time  to  catch  a  signal 
of  leave-taking  or  amity,  after  her  Mend  had  landed,  but 
none  was  given.     The  adja,cent  islands,  without  exception, 
were  as  quiet  as  if  no  one  had  ever  disturbed  the  suMime 
repose  of  nature ;  and  nowhere  could  any  sign  or  symptom 
be  discovered,  as  Mabel  then  thought,  that  might  denote  the 
proximity  of  the  sort  of  danger  of  which  June  had  given 
notice. 
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On  returning,  however,  fbom  the  shore,  Mabel  was  siamck 
with  a  little  circumstance,  that,  in  an  ordinary  situation, 
would  have  attracted  no  attention,  but  which,  now  that  her 
suspicions  had  been  aroused,  did  not  pass  before  her  uneasy 
eye  unnoticed.  A  small  piece  of  red  bunting,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  ensigns  of  ships,  was  fluttering  at  the  lower 
branch  of  a  small  tree,  fitstened  in  a  way  to  permit  it  to  blow 
out,  or  to  droop  like  a  vessel's  pennant. 

Now  that  Mabel's  fears  were  awakened,  June  herself  could 
not  have  manifested  greater  quiokness  in  analyzing  &ots  that 
she  believed  might  affect  Uie  safety  of  the  party.  She  saw 
at  a  glance  that  this  bit  of  oloth  could  be  observed  from  an 
adj&e^it  island ;  that  it  lay  so  near  the  line  between  her 
own  hut  and  the  canoe,  as  to  leave  no  donbt  that  June  had 
passed  near  it,  if  not  directly  under  it ;  and  that  it  might  be 
a  signal  to  communicate  some  important  fact  connected  with 
the  mode  of  attack,  to  those  who  were  probably  lying  in 
ambush  near.  them.  Tearing  the  little  strip  of  bunting  from 
the  tree,  Mabel  hastened  on,  scarce  knowing  what  duty  next 
required.  June  migh^  be  false  to  her ;  but  her.  manner,  her 
looks,  her  affection,  and  her  <Msposition  as  Mab^  had  known 
it  in  the  journey,  forbade  the  idea.  Then  came  the  allusion 
to  Arrowhead's  admiration  of  the  pale^face  beauties,  some 
dim  recollections  of  the  looks  of  the  Tuscarora,  and  a  pain- 
ful consciousness  that  few  wives  could  view  with  kindness 
one  who  had  estranged  a  husband's  afiecUons.  None  of 
these  images  were  distinct  and  dear,  but  they  rather  gleamed 
over  the  mind  of  our  heroine  than  rested  in  it,  and  they 
quickened  her  pulses,  as  they  did  her  step,  without  bringing 
with  them  the  prompt  and  clear  decisions  that  usually  fol- 
lowed her  reflections.  She  had  hurried  onwards  towards 
the  hut  occupied  by  the  soldier's  wife,  intending  to  remove 
at  once  to  the  block-house  with  the  woman,  though  she  could 
persuade  no  other  to  follow,  when  her  impatient  walk  was 
interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Muir. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  pretty  Mabel,"  he  cried,  "  and  why  so 
given  to  solitude?  the  worthy  sergeant  will  deride  my 
breeding,  if  he  hear  that  his  daughter  passes  the  mornings 
alone  and  unattended  to,  though  he  well  knows  that  it  is  my 
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ardent  wish  to  be  her  slave  ind  companion,  frcnn  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  its  end." 

^*  Sorely,  Mr.  Muir,  you  must  have  some  authority  here," 
Mabel  suddenly  arrested  her  steps  to  say.  ^  One  of  your 
rank  would  be  listened  to,  at  least,  by  a  corporal." 

"I  don't  know  that  —  I  don't  imow  that,"  interrupted 
Muir,  with  an  impatience  and  appearance  of  alarm  that 
might  have  excited  Mabel's  attention  at  imother  moment. 
<<  Command  is  command,  discipline,  discipline,  and  autiumty, 
authority.  Your  good  father  would  be  sore  grieved  did  he 
find^me  interfering  to  sully,  or  carry  off  the  laurels  he  is 
about  to  win ;  and  I  cannot  command  the  corporal,  without 
equally  commanding  the  sei^eant.  The  wisest  way  will  be 
for  me  to  remam  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  individual  in 
this  enterprise ;  and  jt  is  so  that  all  parties,  fbom  Lundie 
down,  understand  the  transaction." 

^  This  I  know,  and  it  may  be  well ;  nor  would  I  give  my 
dear  father  any  cause  of  complaint,  but  you  may  influence 
the  corporal  to  his  own  good." 

^  rU  no  say  that,"  returned  Muir,  in  his  sly  Scotch  way ; 
<<  it  would  be  far  safer  to  promise  to  influence  him  to  his 
injury.  M^mkind,  pretty  Mabel,  have  their  peculiarities, 
and  to  influence  a  fellow-being  to  his  own  good,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  of  human  nature,  while  the  opposite  is 
just  the  easiest.  You'll  no  forget  this,  my  dear ;  but  bear 
it  in  mind  for  your  edification  and  government ;  but  what 
is  that  you're  twisting  round  your  slender  flnger,  as  you  may 
be  said  to  twist  hearts?" 

^  It  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  cloth  —  a  sort  of  flag  —  a 
trifle  that  is  hardly  worth  our  attention  at  this  grave  mo- 
ment—  if" — 

^  A  trifle  !  It's  no  so  trifling  as  ye  may  imagine.  Mistress 
Mabel,"  taking  the  bit  of  bimting  from  her,  and  stretching 
it  at  fiill  length  with  both  his  arms  extended,  while  his  fitce 
grew  grave,  and  his  eye  watchful.  «  Ye'll  no  ha'  been  find- 
ing this,  Mabel  Dunham,  in  the  breakfast  ?  " 

Mabel  simply  acquainted  him  with  the  spot  where,  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  found  the  bit  of  doth.  While 
she  was  speaking,  the  eye  of  the  quartermaster  was  no4 
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quiet  for  a  moment;  glancing  from  the  rag  to  tht  fiice  of  our 
heroine,  then  back  again  to  the  rag.  That  his  suspidons 
were  awakened  was  easj  to  be  seen,  nor  was  he  long  in  let- 
ting it  be  known  what  direction  they  had  taken. 

^  We  are  not  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  our  ensigUb 
and  gauds  ought  to  be  spread  abroad  to  the  wind,  Mabel 
Dunham  I "  he  said,  with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

^  I  thought  as  much  myself,  Mr.  Muir,  and  brought  away 
the  little  flag,  lest  it  might  be  the  means  of  betraying  our 
presence  here  to  the  enemy,  even  though  nothmgis  intended 
by  its  display.  Ought  not  my  uncle  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  ?  " 

^  I  no  see  the  necessity  for  that,  pretty  Mabel,  for  as  you 
justly  say  it  is  a  circumstance,  and  circumstances  sometimes 
Vforrj  the  worthy  mariner.  But  this  flag,  if  flag  it  can  be 
called,  belongs  to  a  seaman's  craft.  You  may  perceive  that 
it  is  made  of  what  is  called  bunting,  and  that  is  a  description 
of  cloth  %8ed  only  by  vessels  for  such  purposes,  our  colors 
being  of  silk,  as  you  may  understand,  or  painted  canvas. 
It's  surprisingly  like  the  fly  of  the  Scad's  ensign  1  And  now 
I  recollect  me  to  have  observed  that  a  piece  had  been  cut 
from  that  very  flag ! " 

Mabel  felt  her  heart  sink,  but  she  had  sufficient  self-com- 
mand not  to  attempt  an  answer. 

^  It  must  be  looked  to,"  Muir  continued,  '<  and  after  all,  I 
think  it  may  be  wdl  to  hold  a  e^ort  consultation  with  Mas- 
ter Cap,  than  whom  a  more  loyal  subject  does  not  exist  in 
the  British  empire." 

^  I  have  thought  the  warning  so  serious,"  Mabel  rejoined, 
^  that  I  am  about  to  remove  to  the  block-house,  and  to  take 
the  woman  with  ma" 

"  I  do  not  see  the  prudence  of  that,  Mabel.  The  block- 
house will  be  the  first  spot  assailed,  should  there  really  be  an 
attack ;  and  it's  no  well  provided  for  a  siege,  that  must  be 
allowed.  If  I  might  advise  in  so  delicate  a  contingency,  I 
would  recommend  your  taking  refuge  in  the  boat,  which,  as 
you  may  now  perceive,  is  most  favorably  placed  to  retreat 
by  that  channel  opposite,  where  all  in  it  would  be  hid  by 

the  islands,  in  one  or  two  minutes.     Water  leaves  no  trails 
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as  Pathfinder  well  expresses  it,  aiid  there  appear  to  be  so 
many  different  passages  in  that  quarter,  that  .escape  would 
be  mpre  probable.  I've  always  been  of  opinion  that  Lui^ 
die  hazarded  too  much,  in  occupying  a  post  as  &r  advanced, 
and  as  much  exposed,  as  this." 

'^  It's  too  late  to  regret  it  now,  Mr.  Muir,  and  we  have 
only  to  consult  our  own  security." 

"  And  the  king's  honor,  pretty  Mabel.  Yes,  his  Maj- 
esty's arms,  and  his  glorious  name,  are  not  to  be  ^overlooked 
on  any  oocaaion." 

<^  Then  I  think  it  might  be  better,  if  we  all  turned  our  eyes 
towards  the  place  that  has  been  built  to  miaintain  th^m,  in- 
stead of  the  boat,"  said  Mabel,  smilmg ;  '^  and  so,  Mr.'Mmr, 
I  am  for  the  block-house,  with  a  disposition  to  await  there 
the  return  of  my  father  and  his  party.  He  would  be,  sadly 
grieved  at  findipg  we  had  fled,  when  he  got  back,  succeasM 
himself,  and  filled  with  the  confidence  of  our  having  been 
as  faithfiil  to  our  duties  as  he  h^s  been  to  his  own^ 

^'  Nay,  nay,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Mabel,"  Muir  injterrupted  with  some  al|irm  of  manner,  ^'  I 
am  tsa:  from  intimating  that  any  but  you  females  ought  to 
take  refuge  in  the  boat  The  duty  of  us  men  is  sufficiently 
plain,  no  doubt^  and  my  resolution  has  been  formed  from 
the  first,  to  stand  or  fall  by. the  block-house." 

<<  And  did  you  imagine,  Mr.  Muir,  that  two  females  could 
row  that  heavy  boat  in  a  way  to  escape  the  bark  canoe  of 
an  Indian  ?  " 

^^  Ah !  my  pretty  Mabel,  love  is  seldom  logical,  and  its 
fears  aod  misgivings  are  apt  to  warp  the  faculties.  I  only 
saw  your  sweet  person  in  possession  of  the  means  of  safety, 
and  overlooked  the  want  of  ability  to  use  them.  But  you'll 
no  be  so  cruel,  lovely  creature,  as  to  impute  to  me  as  a 
fault  my  intense  anxiety  on  your  own  account ! " 

Mabel  had  heard  enough.  Her  mind  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  what  had  passed  that  morning,  and  with  her 
fears,  to  wish  to  linger  further  to  listen  to  love  speeches, 
that,  in  her  most  joyous  and  buoyant  moments,  she  would 
have  found  impleasant  She  took  a  hasty  leave  of  her 
companion,  and  was  about  to  trip  away  towards  the  hut  of 
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fche  other  woman,  when  Muir  arrested  the  movement,  by 
laying  a  hand  on  her  arm. 

"One  word,  Mabel,"  he  said,  "before  you  leave  me. 
This  little  flag  may,  or  it  may  not,  have  a  particular  mean- 
ing ;  if  it  has,  now  that  we  are  aware  of  its  being  shown, 
may  it  not  be  better  to  put  it  back  again,  while  we  watch 
vigilantly  for  some  answer,  that  may  betray  the  conspiracy ; 
and  if  it  mean  nothing,  why  nothing  will  follow/* 

"  This  may  be  all  right,  Mr.  Muir,  though  if  the  whole  is 
accidental,  the  flag  might  be  the  occasion  of  the  fort's  being 
discovered." 

Mabel  stayed  to  utter  no  more,  but-  she  was  soon  out  of 
sight,  rmming  into  the  hut  towards  which  she  had  been  first 
proceeding.  The  quartermaster  remained  on  the  very  spot, 
and  in  the  precise  attitude  in  which  she  had  left  him,  for 
quite  a  minute,  first  looking  at  the  bounding  figure  of  the 
girl,  and  then  at  the  bit  of  bunting,  which  he  still  held  be- 
fore him,  in  a  way  to  denote  indecision.  His  irresolution 
lasted  but  for  this  minute,  however,  for  he  was  soon  beneath 
the  tree,  where  he  fastened  the  mimic  flag  to  a  branch  a^in ; 
though  from  his  ignorance  of  the  precise  spot  firom  which  it 
had  been  taken  by  Mabel,  he  left  it  fluttering  from  a  part 
of  the  oak  where  it  was  still  more  exposed  than  before,  to 
the  eyes  of  any  passeng^  on  the  river,  though  less  in  view 
from  the  ifllaad  it8el£ 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Each  one  has  had  his  supping  men 
The  cheese  is  put  into  the  press, 
The  pans  and  bowls  dean  scalded  aU, 
Beared  up  against  the  milk-house  wall. 

COTTOH. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Mabel  Dunhaiii,  as  she  passed  along 
on  her  way  to  find  her  female  companion,  that  others  should 
be  so  composed,  while  she  herself  felt  as  if  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life  and  death  rested  on  her  shoulders.  It  is 
tme,  that  distrust  of  Jmie's  motives  mingled  with  her  fore- 
bodings ;  but  when  she  came  to  recall  the  affectionate  and 
natural  manner  of  the  young  Indian  girl,  And  all  the  evi- 
dences of  good  faith  and  sincerity  that  she  had  seen  in  her 
conduct,  during  the  &miliar  intercourse  of  their  journey,  she 
rejected  the  idea,  with  the  unwillingness  of  a  generous  dich 
position  to  believe  ill  of  others.  She  saw,  however,  that 
she  could  not  put  her  companions  properly  on  their  guard, 
without  letting  them  into  the  secret  of  her  conference  with 
June;  and  she  found  herself  compelled  to  act  cautiously, 
and  with  a  forethought  to  which  she  was  unaccustomed, 
more  especially  in  a  matter  of  so  much  moment. 

The  soldier's  wife  was  told  to  transport  the  necessaries 
into  the  block-house,  and  admonished  not  to  be  &r  irom  it, 
at  any  time  during  the  day.  Mabel  did  not  explain  her 
reasons.  She  merely  stat^  that  she  had  detected  some 
signs  in  walking  about  the  island,  that  induced  her  to  appre- 
hend that  the  enemy  had  more  knowledge  of  its  position 
than  had  been  previously  believed,  and  that  they  two,  at 
least,  would  do  well  to  be  in  readiness  to  seek  a  refuge  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arouse  the  appre- 
hension of  this  person,  who,  though  a  stout-hearted  Scotch 
woman,  was  ready  enough  to  listen  to  anything  that  con- 
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finned  her  dread  of  Indian  cruelties.  As  soon  as  Mabel 
believed  that  her  companion  was  sufficiently  frightened  to 
make  her  wary,  she  threw  out  some  hints,  touching  the  in- 
expediency of  letting  the  soldiers  know  the  extent  of  their 
own  fears.  This  was  done  with  a  view  to  prevent  dis- 
cussions and  inquiries  that  might  embarrass  our  heroine ; 
she  determining  to  render  her  uncle,  the  corporal,  and  his 
men,  more  cautious,  by  adopting  a  different  course.  Un- 
fortunately, the  British  army  could  not  have  furnished  a 
worse  person  for  the  particular  duty  that  he  was  now  re- 
quired to  discharge,  than  Corporal  McNab,  the  individual 
who  had  been  left  in  command  during  the  absence  of  Ser- 
geant Dunham.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  resolute,  prompt, 
familiar  with  aU  the  details  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  used  to 
war ;  on  the  other,  he  was  supercilious  as  regards  the  pro- 
vincials, opinionated  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  his  professional  practioe,  much  disposed  to 
&ncy  the  British  empire  the  centre  of  all  that  is  excellent 
in  the  world,  and  Scotland  the  focus  of,  at  least,  all  moral 
excellence  in  that  empire.  In  short,  he  was  an  epitome, 
though  in  a  scale  suited  to  his  rank,  of  those  very  qualities 
which  were  so  peculiar  to  the  servants  of  the  crown  that 
were  sent  into  the  colonies,  as  these  servants  estimated 
themselves  in  comparison  with  the  natives  of  the  country  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  considered  the  American  as  an 
animal  inferior  to  the  parent  stock,  and  viewed  aU  his 
notions  of  military  service,  in  particular,  as  undigested  and 
absurd.  Braddock,  himself,  was  not  less  disposed  to  take 
advice  from  a  provincial,  than  his  humble  imitator  ;  and  he 
had  been  known,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  demur 
to  the  directions  and  orders  of  two  or  three  commissioned 
officers  of  the  corps,  who  happened  to  be  bom  in  America, 
simply  for  that  reason ;  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  with 
true  Scottish  wariness,  to  protect  himself  from  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  positive  disobedience.  A  more  impracticable 
subject,  therefore,  could  not  well  have  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Mabel,  and  yet  she  felt  obliged  to  lose  no  time  in 
putting  her  plan  in  execution. 

**  My  father  has  left  you  a  responsible  command,  corporal," 
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she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  catch  McNab  a  little  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  soldiers ;  ^  for  should  the  island  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  only  would  we  be 
captured,  but  the  party  that  is  now  out  would  in  all  prob^ 
ability  become  their  prisoners  also." 

^  It  needs  no  journey  ^m  Scotland  to  this  place,  to 
know  the  facts  needful  to  be  o'  that  way  of  thinking/'  re* 
turned  McNab,  dryly, 

^  I  do  not  doubt  your  understanding  it,  as  well  as  myself, 
Mr.  McNab ;  but  I'm  fearful  that  you  TBterans,  accustomed 
as  you  are  to  dangers  and  battles,  are  a  little  apt  to  over- 
look some  of  the  precautions  that  may  be  necessary  in  a 
situation  as  peculiar  as  ours.^' 

^  They  say  Scotland  is  no  conquered  country,  young 
woman,  but  I'm  thinking  there  must  be  some  mis<^*  in 
the  matter,  as  we,  her  children,  are  so  drowsy-^headed,  and 
apt  to  be  o'ertaken  when  we  least  expect  it." 

^  Nay,  my  good  friend,  you  mistake  my  meaning,  in  the 
first  place,  I'm  not  thiuking  of  Scotland  at  all,  but  of  this 
island;  and  then  I  am  far  &om  doubting  your  vigilance 
when  you  think  it  necessary  to  practice  it ;  but  my  great 
fear  is  that  there  may  be  danger  to  which  your  courage  will 
make  you  indiffer^it." 

<^  My  courage,  Mistress  Dunham,  is  doubtless  of  a  very 
poor  qualitj,  being  nothing  but  Scottish  courage;  your 
£Either*s  is  Yankee,  and  were  he  here  amang  ns,  we  should 
see  different  preparations  beyond  a  doubt.  Well,  times  are 
gettii^  wrang,  when  foreigners  hold  commissions  and  carry 
halberds  in  Scottish  corps ;  and  I  no  wonder  that  battles 
are  lost,  and  campaigns  go  wrang  end  foremost." 

Mabel  was  almost  in  despair,  but  the  quiet  warning  of 
June  was  still  too  vividly  impressed  on  her  mind  to  allow 
her  to  yield  the  matter..  She  changed  her  mode  of  operat- 
ing, therefore,  still  dinging  to  the  hope  of  getting  the  whole 
party  within  the  bloek-house,  without  being  compelled  to 
betray  the  source  whence  she  obtained  her  notices  of  the 
necessity  of  vigHanoe. 

^'I  iare  say  you  are  right.  Corporal  l^cNab,"  she  oh* 
served^  '^  for  I've  ofteu  heard  of  the  heroes  of  your  country, 
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who  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  dTilued  world,  if 
what  they  tell  me  of  them  is  true." 

^  Have  you  read  the  history  of  Scotland,  Mistress  Dmi- 
ham?"  demanded  the  corporal,  looking  up  at  his  pretty 
eompanion,  for  the  first  time,  with  something  like  a  smile 
on  his  hard,  repulsiye  oountenanoe. 

"■  I  have  read  a  little  of  it,  corporal,  but  Pve  heard  much 
more.  The  lady  who  brought  me  up  had  Scottish  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  was  fond  of  the  subject  1 " 

^  I'll  warrant  ye,  the  sergeant  no  trouUed  himself  to 
expatiate  on  the  renown  of  the  country  where  his  regiment 
was  raised  ?  " 

^  Mj  father  has  other  things  to  thiidi  os^  and  the  little  I 
know,  was  got  from  the  lady  1  hare  mentioned." 
'  ^  She'll  no  be  Ibrgetting  to  tall  ye  o'  Wallace  ?  '* 

^  Of  him  I've  eren  read  a  good  deal." 

^  And  o'  Bruce  -^  and  the  affair  o'  £annook«bum  ?  " 

^  Of  thaty  too,  as  well  as  of  Culloden-muir." 

The  last  of  these  battles  was  then  a  recent  event,  it  hay-  .^ 
ing  actually  been  fought  within  the^  recollection  of  our 
herdne;  whose  notions  of  it,  however,  were  so  confused 
f^t  she  scarcely  appreciated  the  effect  her  allusion  might 
produce  on  her  companion.  She  knew  it  had  been  a 
victory,  and  had  ofteu  heard  the  guests  of  her  patroness 
mention  it  with  triumph;  and  she  fiEineied  their  feelings 
would  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  those  of  every  British 
soldier.  Unibrtunately,  MoNab  had  fought  throughout  that 
luckless  day,  on  the  side  of  the  Pretender ;  and  a  deep  scar 
Ihat  garnished  his  face,  had  been  lefi  there  by  the  sabre  of 
a  German  loldier,  in  the^  service  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
He  fancied  that  his  wound  Ued  afresh  at  Mabel's  allusion ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  blood  nished  to  his  face  in  a 
torrent^  as  if  it  would  pour  out  of  his  skin  at  the  cicatrix, 

"  Hoot !  hoot  awa'  1 "  he  &irly  shouted,  **  with  your  Cul- 
loden  and  SheriiHAuirs,  young  woman  ;  ye'U  no  be  undei^ 
standing  the  subject  at  all,  and  will  manifest  not  only 
wisdi^m,  but  modesty,  in  speaking  o'  your  ain  country  and 
its  many  fitulings.  King  George  has  some  loyal  sul\jects  in 
the  colonies,  na  doubt ;  but  'twill  be  a  laug  time  bafore  he 
sees  or  hears  any  guid  of  them." 
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Mabel  was  surprifled  at  the  corporal's  heat,  for  she  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  where  the  shoe  pmched ;  but  she  was 
determined  not  to  give  up  the  point. 

^  IVe  always  heard  that  the  Scotch  had  two  of  the  good 
qualities  of  soldiers/'  she  said,  ^^  courage  and  circumspec- 
tion ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  Corporal  McNab  will  sus- 
tain the  national  renown." 

''  Ask  ye'r  own  father,  Mistress  Dunham :  he  is  acquaint' 
with  Corporal  McNab,  and  will  no  be  backward  to  point 
out  his  demerits.  We  hare  been  in  battle  the'gither,  and 
he  is  uCiy  superior  officer,  and  has  a  sort  o'  official  right  to 
give  the  characters  of  his  subordinates." 

'^  My  &ther  thinks  well  of  you,  McNab,  or  he  would  not 
have  left  you  in  charge  of  this  island  and  all  it  contams, 
his  own  daughter  included.  Among  other  things  I  well  know 
that  he  calculates  largely  on  your  prudence.  He  expects 
the  block-house,  in  particular,  to  be  strictly  attended  to." 

^'  If  he  wishes  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  55th  behind 
logs,  he  ought  to  have  remained  in  conmiand  himsal' ;  for, 
to  speak  frankly,  it  goes  against  a  Scotsman's  bluid  and 
opinions,  to  be  beaten  out  of  the  field  even  before  he  is  at- 
tacked. We  are  broadsword  men,  and  love  to  stand  foot 
to  foot  with  the  foe.  This  American  mode  of  fighting,  that 
is  getting  into  so  much  favor,  will  destroy  the  reputation  of 
his  Majesty's  army,  if  it  no  destroy  its  spirit." 

^  No  true  soldier  despises  caution.  Even  Major  Duncan 
himseL^  than  whom  there  is  none  braver,  is  celebrated  for 
his  care  of  his  men." 

^'Lundie  has  Ms  weakness,  and  is  &st  forgetting  the 
broadsword  and  open  heaths,  in  his  tree  and  rifle  practice. 
But,  Mistress  Mabel,  tak'  the  word  of  an  old  soldier,  who 
has  seen  his  fiffcy-fiftii  year,  when  he  tails  ye,  that  there  is 
no  surer  method  to  encourage  your  enemy  than  to  seem  to 
fear  him  ;  and  that  there  is  no  danger  in  this  Indian  war&re^ 
that  the  fancies  and  imaginations  of  your  Americans  have 
not  augmented  and  enlarged  upon,  until  they  see  a  savage 
in  every  bush.  We  Scots  come  from  a  naked  region,  and 
have  no  need,  and  less  relish  for  covers,  and  so  yell  be  see* 
ing.  Mistress  Dunham  "  — 
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The  corporal  gave  a  spring  into  the  air,  fell  forward  on 
his  &u)e,  and  rolled  over  on  his  back  —  the  whole  passing  so 
suddenly,  that  Mabel  had  scarcely  heard  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  rifle  that  sent  a  bullet  through  lus  body.  Our  heroine 
did  not  shriek  —  did  not  even  tremble ;  the  occurrence  was 
too  sudden,  too  awful,  and  too  unexpected  for  that  exhibition 
of  weakness :  on  the  contrary,  she  stepped  hastily  forward, 
with  a  natural  impulse  to  aid  her  companion.  There  was 
just  enough  of  life  left  in  McNab  to  betray  his  entire  con- 
sciousness of  all  that  had  passed.  His  countenance  had  the 
wild  look  of  one  who  had  been  overtaken  by  death,  by  sur- 
prise ;  and  Mabel,  in  her  cooler  moments,  fancied  that  he 
showed  the  tardy  repentance  of  a  willful  and  obstinate  sinner. 

<^  Ye'll  be  getting  into  the  block-house  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble," McNab  whispered,  as  Mabel  leaned  over  him,  to  catch 
his  dying  words. 

Then  came  oyer  our  heroine  the  full  consciousness  of  her 
situation,  and  of  the  necessity  of  exertion.  She  cast  a 
rapid  glance  at  ihe  body  at  her  feet,  saw  that  it  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  and  fled.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes'  run  to  the 
block-house^  the  door  of  which  Mabel  had  barely  gained, 
when  it  was  closed  violently  in  her  &ce  by  Jennie,  the  sol- 
dier's wife,  who,  in  blind  terror,  thought  only  of  her  own 
safety.  The  reports  of  Ave  or  six  rifles  were  heard  while 
Mabel  was  calling  out  for  admittance ;  and  the  additional 
terror  they  produced,  prevented  the  woman  within  from 
undoing  quickly  the  very  fsistenings  she  had  been  so  ex- 
pert in  applying.  After  a  minute's  delay,  however,  Mabel 
found  the  door  reluctantly  yielding  to  her  constant  pressure, 
and  she  forced  her  slender  body  through  the  opening,  the 
instant  it  wa&  large  enough  to  allow  of  its  passage.  By 
this  time,  Mabel's  heart  ceased  to  beat  tumultuously,  and 
she  gained  sufflcient  self-command  to  act  collectedly.  In- 
stead of  yielding  to  the  almost  convulsive  effort^  of  her 
companion  to  close  the  door  again,  she  held  it  open  long 
enough,  to  ascertain  tibat  none  of  her  own  party  was  in 
sight,  or  likely,  on  the  instant,  to  endeavor  to  g»in  admis- 
sion ;  she  then  allowed  the  opening  to  be  shut  Uer  orders 
and  proceedings  now  became  more  palm  and  rationaL     But 
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a  single  bar  was  crossed,  and  Jennie  was  directed  to  stand 
in  readiness  to  remove  even  that,  at  any  application  from  a 
friend.  She  then  ascended  the  ladder  to  the  room  above, 
where,  by  means  of  loop-holes,  she  was  enabled  to  get  as 
good  a  view  of  the  island  as  the  surrounding  bushes  would 
allow.  Admonishing  her  associate  below  to  be  firm  and 
steady,  she  made  as  careful  examination  of  the  environs  as 
her  situation  jpermitted. 

To  her  great  surprise,  Mabel  could  not,  at  first,  see  a  liv- 
ing soul  on  the  island,  friend  or  enemy.  Neither.  French- 
man nor  Indian  was  visible,  though  a  small  straggling  white 
cloud  that  was  floating  before  the  wind,  told  her  in  which 
quarter  she  ought  to  look  for  them.  The  rifles  had  been 
discharged  from  the  direction  of  the  island  whence  June 
had  come,  though  whether  the  enemy  were  on  that  island, 
or  had  actually  landed  on  her  own,  Mabel  could  not  say. 
Going  to  the  loop  that  commanded  a  view  of  the  spot 
where  McNab  lay,  her  blood  curdled  at  perceiving  all  three 
of  his  soldiers  lying  apparently  lifeless  at  his  side.  These 
men  had  rushed  to  a  common  centre  at  the  first  alarm,  and 
had  been  shot  down  almost  simultaneously  by  the  invisible 
foe,  whom  the  corporal  had  afiected  to  despise. 

Neither  Cap  nor  Lieutenant  Muir  was  to  be  seen.  Witb 
a  beating  heart,  Mabel  examined  every  opening  through  the 
trees,  and  ascended  even  to  the  upper  story  or  garret  of  the 
block-house,  where  she  got  a  full  view  of  the  whole  island, 
so  far  as  its  covers  would  allow ;  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. She  had  expected  to  see  the  body  of  her  unde  lying 
on  the  grass,  like  those  of  the  soldiers,  but  it  was  nowhere 
visible.  Turning  towards  the  spot  where  the  boat  lay,  Ma- 
bel saw  that  it  was  still  &stened  to  the  shore ;  and  then  she 
supposed  that,  by  some  accident,  Muir  had  been  prevented 
from  effecting  his  retreat  in  that  quarter.  In  short,  the 
island  lay  .in  the  quiet  of  the  grave,  the  bodies  of  the  sol- 
diers rendering  the  scene  as  fearful  as  it  was  extraordinary. 

^  For  God's  holy  sake.  Mistress  Mabel,"  called  out  iJie 
womall  frqfn  below,  for,  though  her  fear  had  got  to  be  too 
ungovernable  to  allow  her  to  keep  silence,  our  heroine's 
superior  refinement,  more  than  the  regimental  station  of  her 
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&ther,  still  controlled  her  mode  of  address  $  ''  for  his  holj 
sake,  Mistress  Mabel,  tell  me  if  any  of  oar  friends  are  liv- 
ing !  I  think  I  hear  groans  that  grow  £Eiinter  and  &inter, 
and  fear  that  they  will  all  be  tomahawked  I " 

Mabel  now  remembered  that  one  of  the  soldiers  was  this 
woman's  husband,  and  she  trembled  at  what  might  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  her  sorrow,  should  his  death  become, 
suddenly  known  to  her.  The  groans,  too,  gave,  a  little 
hope,  though  she  feared  they  might  come  from  her  undo, 
who  lay  out  of  view. 

^We  are  in  his  holy  keeping,  Jennie,"  she  answered. 
**  We  must  trust  in  Providence,  while  we  neglect  none  of  its 
benevolent  means  of  protecting  ourselves.  Be  careful 
with  the  door ;  on  no  account  open  it,  without  my  direc- 
tions." 

^O  I  tell  me,  Mistress  Mabel,  if  yon  can  anywhere  see 
Sandy  ?  If  I  could  only  let  him  know  that  I'm  in  safety, 
the  guid  man  would  be  easier  in  his  mind,  whether  free  or  a 
prisoner  I " 

Sandy  was  Jennie's  husband,  and  he  lay  dead  in  plain 
view  of  the  loop,  from  which  our  heroine  was  then  look- 
ing. 

"  You  no  tell  me  if  you're  seeing  of  Sandy,"  the  woman 
repeated  from  below,  impatient  at  Mabel's  silence. 

"  There  are  some  of  our  people  gathered  about  the  body 
of  McNab,"  was  the  answer,  for  it  seemed  sacrilegious  in 
her  eyes  to  tell  a  direct  untruth,  under  the  awful  circum- 
stances in  which  she  was  placed. 

^Is  Sandy  amang  them?"  demanded  the  woman,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  appalling  by  its  hoarseness  and  energy. 

"  He  may  be  certainly — for  I  see  one,  two,  thi:ee,  four, 
and  all  in  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  regiment." 

"  Sandy ! "  called  out  the  woman  frantically ;  "  why  d'ye 
no  care  for  yoursal',  Sandy  ?  Gome  hither  the  instan^  man, 
and  share  your  wife's  fortunes,  in  weal  or  woe.  It's  no  a 
moment  for  your  silly  discipline,  and  vain-glorious  notions 
of  honor !     Sandy !  —  Sandy ! "  • 

Mabel  heard  the  bar  turn,  and  then  the  door  creaked  on 
its  hinges.     Expectation,  not  to  say  terror,  held  her  in 
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suspense  at  the  loop,  and  she  soon  heheld  Jennie  rushing 
through  the  bushes,  in  the  direction  of  the  cluster  of  dead* 
It  took  the  woman  but  an  instant  to  reach  the  fatal  spot. 
So  sudden  and  unexpected  had  been  the  blow,  that  she,  in 
her  terror,  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  its  weight  Some 
wild  and  half-£rantic  notion  of  a  deception  troubled  her 
fancy,  and  she  imagined  that  the  men  were  trifling  with  her 
fears.  She  took  her  husband's  hand,  and  it  was  still  warm, 
while  she  thought  a  covert  smile  was  struggling  on  his  lip. 

"  Why  will  ye  fool  life  away,  Sandy  ?  "  she  cried,  pulling 
at  the  arm.  ^'  Ye'll  all  be  murdered  by  these  accursed 
Indians,  and  you  no  takin'  to  the  block  like  trusty  soldiers  I 
Awa'  I  —  awa',  and  no  be  losing  the  precious  moments." 

In  her  desperate  efforts,  the  woman  pulled  the  body  of 
her  husband  in  a  way  to  cause  the  head  to  turn  completely 
oyer,  when  the  small  hole  in  the  temple,  caused  by  the 
entrance  of  a  rifle  buUet,  and  a  few  drops  pf  blood  trickling 
over  the  skin,  revealed  the  meaning  of  her  husband's  silence. 
As  the  horrid  truth  flashed,  in  its  full  extent,  on  her  mind, 
the  woman  i^lasped  her  hands,  gave  a  shriek  that  pierced 
the  glades  of  every  island  near,  and  fell  at  length  on  the 
dead  body  of  the  soldier.  Thrilling,  heart-reaching,  appall- 
ing as  was  that  shriek?  it  was  melody  to  the  cry  that  fol- 
lowed it  so  quickly  as  to  blend  the  sounds.  The  terrific 
war-whoop  arose  out  of  the  covers  of  the  island,  and  some 
twenty  savages,  horrible  in  their  paint  and  the  other  devices 
of  Indian  ingenuity,  rushed  forward,  eager  to  secure  the 
coveted  scalps.  Arrowhead  was  foremost,  and  it  was  his 
tomahawk  that  brained  the  insensible  Jennie,  and  her  reek- 
ing hair  was  hanging  at  his  girdle  as  a  trophy,  in  less  than 
two  minutes  after  she  had  quitted  the  block-house.  His 
companions  were  equally  active,  and  McNab  and  his  soldiers 
no  longer  presented  the  quiet  aspect  of  men  who  slumbered. 
They  were  left  in  their  gore,  unequivocally  butchered 
corpses. 

All  this  passed  in  much  less  time  than  has  been  required 
to  relate  i^  and  all  this  did  Mabel  witness.  She  had  stood 
riveted  to  the  spot,  gazing  on  the  whole  horrible  scene,  as 
if  enoliained  by  some  charm,  nor  did  the  idea  of  self,  or  of 
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her  own  danger,  once  obtrude  itself  on  her  thoughts.  But 
no  sooner  did  she  perceive  the  place  if^here  the  men  had 
fallen,  covered  with  savages,  exulting  in  the  success  of  their 
surprise,  than  it  occurred  to  her  that  Jennie  had  left  the 
block-house  door  unbarred.  Her  heart  beat  violently,  for 
that  defense  alone  stood  between  her  aud  immediate  death, 
and  she  sprang  towards  the  ladder,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
scending to  make  sure  of  it  Her  foot  had  not  yet  reached 
the  floor  of  the  second  story,  however,  when  she  heard  the 
door  grating  on  its  hinges,  and  she  gave  herself  up  for  lost 
Sinking  on  her  knees,  the  terrified  but  courageous  girl  en- 
deavored to  prepare  herself  for  death,  and  to  raise  her 
thoughts  to  God.  The  instinct  of  life,  however,  was  too 
strong  for  prayer,  and  while  her  lips  moved,  the  jealous 
senses  watched  every  sound  beneath.  When  her  ears  heard 
the  bars,  which  went  on  pivots  secured  to  the  centre  of  the 
door,  turning  into  their  fastenings,  not  one,  as  she  herself 
had  directed,  with  a  view  to  admit  her  uncle,  should  he 
apply,  but  all  three,  she  started  again  to  her  feet,  all  spirit- 
ual contemplations  vanishing*  in  her  actual  temporal  condi- 
tion, and  it  seemed  as  if  all  her  £stculties  were  absorbed  in 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  thoughts  are  active,  in  a  moment  so  fearful.  At  first 
Mabel  fancied  that  her  uncle  had  entered  the  block-house, 
and  she  was  about  to  descend  the  ladder  and  throw  herself 
into  his  arms ;  then  the  idea  that  it  might  be  an  Indian, 
who  had  barred  the  door  to  shut  out  intruders,  while  he 
plundered  at  leisure,  arrested  the  movement  The  profound 
stillness  below  was  unlike  the  bold,  restless  movements  of 
Cap,  and  it  seemed  to  savor  more  of  the  artifices  of  an 
enemy ;  if  a  friend  at  all,  it  could  only  be  her  uncle  or  the 
quartermaster ;  for  the  horrible  conviction  now  presented 
itself  to  our  heroine,  that  to  these  two,  and  herself,  were 
the  whole  party  suddenly  reduced,  if,  indeed,  the  two  latter 
survived.  This^  consideration  held  Mabel  in  check,  and  for 
quite  two  minutes  more,  a  breathless  silence  reigned  in  the 
building.  During  this  time,  the  girl  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  upper  ladder,  the  trap  which  led  to  the  lower  opening 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  floor ;  the  eyes  of  Mabel  were 
riveted  on  this  spot,  for  she  now  began  to  expect  to  see,  at 
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each  instant,  the  horrible  sight  of  a  savage  &ce  at  the  hole. 
This  apprehension  soon  became  so  intense,  that  she  looked 
about  her  for  a  place  of  concealment.  The  procrastination 
of  the  catastrophe-  she  now  folly  expected,  though  it  were 
only  for  a  moment,  afforded  a  relief!  The  room  contained 
several  barrels,  and  behind  two  of  these  Mabel  crouched, 
placing  her  eyes  at  an  opening  by  which  she  could  still 
watch  the  trap.  She  made  another  effort  to  pray,  but  the 
moment  was  too  horrible  for  that  relief.  She  thought,  too, 
that  she  heard  a  low  rustling,  as  if  one  were  ascending  the 
lower  ladder,  with  an  effort  at  caution  so  great  as  to  betray 
itself  by  its  own  excess ;  then  followed  a  creaking,  that  she 
was  certain  came  from  one  of  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  which 
had  made  the  same  noise  under  her  own  light  weight,  as 
she  ascended.  This  was  one  of  those  instants,  into  whidi 
are  compressed  the  sensations  of  years  of  ordinary  existence. 
Life,  death,  eternity,  and  extreme  bodily  pain,  were  all 
standing  out  in  bold  relief,  from  the  plane  of  every-day 
occurrences ;  and  she  might  have  been  taken,  at  that  mo- 
ment, for  a  beautiful,  pallid  representation  of  herself  equally 
without  motion,  and  without  vitality.  But,  while  such  was 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  form,  never  had  there  been  a 
tune  in  her  brief  career,  whon  Mabel  heard  more  acutely, 
saw  more  clearly,  or  felt  more  vividly.  As  yet,  nothing 
was  visible  at  the  trap ;  but  her  ears,  rendered  exquisitely 
sensitive  by  intense  feeling,  distmctly  acquainted  her  that 
some  one  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  opening  of  the 
floor ;  next  followed  the  evidence  of  her  eyes,  which  beheld 
the  dark  hair  of  an  Indian  rising  so  slowly  through  the 
passage,  that  the  movements  of  the  head  jnight  be  likened 
to  that  of  the  minute-hand  of  a  dock ;  then  came  the  dark 
skin  and  wild  features,  until  the  whole  of  the  swarthy  face 
had  risen  above  the  floor.  The  human  countenance  seldom 
appears  to  advantage  when  partially  concealed,  and  Mabel 
imagined  many  additional  horrors  as  she  first  saw  the  black, 
roving  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  wildness,  as  the  savage 
countenance  was  revealed,  as  it  might  be,  inch  by  inch ;  but 
when  the  entire  head  was  raised  above  the  floor,  a  EPecond 
and  better  look  assured  our  heroine  that  she  saw  the  gentle, 
anxious,  and  even  handsome  face,  of  June. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Speein  tlioagh  I  he, 
I  Md  not  Mot  to  aoare  thee  or  deofllTB; 
Bniia  vewud  of  thy  idditgr. 

WOBDBWOBIB. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  evinced  the  most  satis- 
fiMStioiiy  when  Mabel  sprang  to  her  feet  and  appeared  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  —  our  heroine  on  finding  that  her  visitor 
was  the  wife  of  Arrowhead,  and  not  Ajrowhead  himself,  or 
June,  at  discovering  that  her  advice  had  been  followed,  and 
that  the  block-house  contained  the  person  she  had  so  anx- 
iously and  almost  hopelessly  sought.  They  embraced  each 
other,  and  the  unsophisticated  Tuscarora  woman  laughed  in 
her  sweet  accents,  as  she  held  her  friend  at  arm's  length, 
and  made  certain  of  her  presence. 

**  Block-house  good,''  said  the  young  Indian  ;  ^  got  no 
scalp." 

^  It  is  indeed  good,  June,**  Mabel  answered  with  a  shud- 
der, veiling  her  eyes  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  shut  out  a 
view  of  the  horrors  she  had  so  lately  witnessed.  "  Tell  me, 
for  God's  sake !  if  you  know  what  has  become  of  my  dear 
unde  ?  I  have  looked  in  all  directions  without  being  able 
to  see  him." 

"  No  here,  in  block-house  ?  "  June  asked,  with  some  cu* 
riosity. 

^^  Lideed  he  is  not  —  I  am  quite  alone  in  this  place ; 
Jennie,  the  woman  who  was  with  me,  having  rushed  out  to 
join  her  husband,  and  perishing  for  her  imprudence." 

"  June  know  —  June  see,  very  bad ;  Arrowhead  no  fee^ 
for  any  wife  —  no  feel  for  his  own." 

^<  Ah  I  June,  your  life,  at  least,  is  safe !  " 

"  Don't  know  —  Arrowhead  kill  me  if  he  know  alL" 

^  God  bless  and  protect  you,  June ;  He  will  bless  and 
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protect  you  for  jour  humanity.  Tell  me  what  is  to  be  done^ 
dnd  if  my  poor  unde  is  still  living  ?  '* 

"  Don't  know.  Salt-water  has  boat ;  maybe  he  go  on 
river." 

"  The  boat  is  still  on  the  shore,  but  neither  my  uncle  nor 
the  quartermaster  is  anywhere  to  be  seen." 

"  No  kill,  or  June  would  see.  Hide  away.  Red-man 
hide  ;  no  shame  for  pale-face.'* 

"  It  is  not  the  shame  that  I  fear  for  them,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity.    Your  attack  was  awfully  sudden,  June  ! " 

"  Tuscarora  1 "  returned  the  other,  smiling  with  exulta- 
tion at  the  dexterity  of  her  husband.  ^'  Arrowhead  great 
warrior ! " 

"  You  are  too  good  and  gentle  for  this  sort  of  life,  June  ; 
you  cannot  be  happy  in  such  scenes  I " 

June's  countenance  grew  clouded,  and  Mabel  fancied  there 
was  some  of  the  savage  fire  of  a  chief  in  her  brow  as  she 
answered :  — 

"  Yengeese  too  greedy  —  take  away  all  hunting-grounds 

—  chase  Six  Nation  from  morning  to  night ;  wicked  king 

—  wicked  people.     Pale-face  very  bad.'* 

Mabel  knew  that,  even  in  that  distant  day,  there  was  much 
truth  in  this  opinion,  though*  she  was  too  well  instructed  not 
to  understand  that  the  monarch,  in  this  as  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  was  blamed  for  acts  of  which  he  was  most 
probably  ignorant.  She  felt  the  justice  of  the  rebuke, 
therefore,  too  much  to  attempt  an  answer,  and  her  thoughts 
naturally  reverted  to  her  own  situation. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do,  June  ?  **  she  demanded.  "  It 
cannot  be  long  before  your  people  will  assault  this  build- 
mg." 

"  Block-house  good  —  got  no  scalp." 

"  But  they  will  soon  discover  that  it  has  got  no  garrison, 
too,  if  they  do  not  know  it  already.  You  yourself  told  me 
the  number  of  people  that  were  on  the  island,  and  doubtless 
you  learned  it  from  Arrowhead." 

"  Arrowhead  know,"  answered  June,  holding  up  six  fin- 
gers to  indicate  the  number  of  the  men.  ^'  All  led-men 
know.     Four  lose  scalp  already  —  two  got  'em  yet ! " 
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**  Do  not  speak  of  it,  June  ;  the  horrid  thought  curdles 
my  blood.  Your  people  cannot  know  that  I  am  alone  in 
the  block-house,  but  may  fancy  my  uncle  and  the  quarter- 
master with  me,  and  may  set  fire  to  the  building,  in  order 
to  dislodge  them.  They  tell  me  that  fire  is  the  great  dan^ 
ger  to  such  places.*' 

"  No  burn  block-house,"  said  June,  quietly. 

'^  You  cannot  know  that,  my  good  June,  and  I  have  no 
means  to  keep  them  off." 

"  No  burn  block-house.  Block-house  good  —  got  no 
scalp." 

*<  But  tell  me  why,  June ;  I  fear  they  will  bum  it  I " 

"  Block-house  wet  —  much  rain  —  logs  green  —  no  bum 
easy.  Bed-man  know  it  —  fine  t'tng  ;  then  no  bum  it  to 
tell  Yengeese  that  Iroquois  been  there.  Fader  come  back, 
miss  block-house,  no  founcf.  No,  no ;  Injin  too  much  cun- 
ning ;  no  touch  anything." 

"  I  understand  you,  June,  and  hope  your  prediction  may 
be  true  ;  for  as  regards  my  dear  faUier,  should  he  escape  — 
perhaps  he  is  already  dead  or  captured,  June  ?  " 

"  No  touch  fader  — -  ^on't  know  where  he  gone  ;  water 
got  no  trail  —  red-man  can't  follow.  No  bum  block-house 
—  block-house  good  —  got  no  scalp." 

^  Do  you  think  it  possible  fbr  me  to  remain  here  safely 
until  my  father  returns  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  —  daughter  tell  best,  when  fader  come 
back." 

Mabel  felt  uneasy  at  the  glance  of  June's  dark  eye,  as  she 
uttered  this,  for  the  unpleasant  surmise  arose  that  her  com- 
panion was  endeavoring  to  discover  a  fact  that  might  be  use- 
ful to  her  own  people,  while  it  would  lead  to  the  destmction 
•of  her  parent  and  his  party.  She  w^s  about  to  make  an 
evasive  answer,  when  a  heavy  push  at  the  outer  door  sud- 
denly drew  all  her  thoughts  to  the  immediate  danger. 

'*  They  come  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  perhaps,  June,  it  is  my 
uncle,  or  the  quartermaster.  I  cannot  keep  out  even  Mr. 
Muir  at  a  moment  like  this." 

"  Why  no  look  ?  plenty  loop-hole  —  made  purpose." 

Mabel  took  the  hint,  and  going  to  one  of  the  downward 
24  .   . 
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loops  that  had  been  cut  through  the  logs  in  the  part  that 
overhung  the  basement,  she  cautiously  raised  the  little  block 
that  ordinarily  filled  the  small  hole,  and  caught  a  glance  at 
what  was  passing  at  the  door.  The  start  and  changing 
countenance  told  her  companion  that  some  of  her  own  peo- 
ple were  below. 

'<  Bed-man/'  said  June,  lifting  a  finger  in  admonition  to 
be  prudent. 

^  Four ;  and  horrible  in  their  paint  and  bloody  trophies. 
Arrowhead  is  among  them.'* 

June  had  moved  to  a  comer  where  several  spare  rifies 
were  deposited,  and  had  already  taken  one  into  her  hand, 
when  the  name  of  her  husband  appeared  to  arrest  her  move- 
ments. It  was  but  for  an  instant^  however,  for  she  imme- 
diately went  to  the  loop,  and  was  about  to  thrust  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece  through  it,  when  a  fteling  of  natural  aversion 
induced  Mabel  to  seize  her  arm. 

'<  Noy  no,  no,  June,"  said  the  latter  ;  ^^not  against  your 
own  husband,  though  my  life  be  the  penalty." 

^^  No  hurt  Arrowhead,"  returned  June,  with  a  slight 
shudder;  ^m>  hurt  red-man  at  all.  No  fire  at  'em  — 
only  scare." 

Mabel  now  comprehended  the  intention  of  June,  and  no 
longer  opposed  it.  The  latter  thrust  the  muzzle  of  the  rifie 
through  the  loop-hole,  and  taking  care  to  make  noise  enough 
to  attract  attention,  she  pulled  the  trigger.  The  piece  had 
no  sooner  been  discharged  than  Mabel  reproached  her  friend 
for  the  very  act  that  was  intended  to  serve  her.     • 

"  You  declared  it  was  not  your  intention  to  fire,"  she 
said,  "  and  you  may  have  destroyed  your  own  husband." 

"  All  run  away  before  I  fire,"  returned  June  laughing^ 
and  going  to  another  loop  to  watch  the  movements  of  her 
Mends,  laughing  still  heartier.  "  See  —  get  cover  —  every 
warrior.  Think  Salt-water  and  quartermaster  here.  Take 
good  care  now." 

^  Heaven  be  praised  I  And  now,  June,  I  may  hope  for  a 
little  time  to  compose  my  thoughts  to  prayer,  that  I  may  not 
die  like  Jennie,  thinking  only  of  life  and  the  things  of  the 
world." 
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Jane  laid  aside  the  rifle,  and  came  and  seated  herself 
near  the  box  on  which  Mabel  had  sunk,  under  that  physical 
reaction  which  accompanies  joy  as  well  as  sorrow.  She 
looked  steadily  in  our  heroine's  face,  cmd  the  latter  thought 
^at  her  countenance  had  an  expression  of  severity  mingled 
with  its  concern. 

"Arrowhead  great  warrior,**  said  the  Tuscarora's  wife. 
^  All.  the  gals  of  tribe  look  at  him  much.  The  pale-face 
beauty  has  eyes  too  ?  " 

"  June  I  what  do  these  words  —  that  look  imply  ?  what 
would  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why  you  so  'fraid  June  shoot  Arrowhead  ?" 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  horrible  to  see  a  wife  destroy 
her  own  husband!  No,  June;  rather  would  I  have  died 
myselfl" 

"  Very  sure,  dat  all ! " 

"  That  was  all,  June,  as  God  is  my  judge ;  and  surely 
that  was  enough.  No,  no  ;  there  have  been  sufficient 
horrors  to-day,  without  increasing  them  by  an  act  like  this. 
What  other  motive  can  you  suspect  ?  '* 

"  Don't  know.  Poojr  Tuscarora  gal  very  foolish.  Arrow- 
head great  chief,  and  look  all  around  him.  Talk  of  pale- 
&ce  beauty  in  his  sleep.     Great  chief  like  many  wives." 

"  Can  a  chief  possess  more  than  one  wife,  June,  among 
your  people  ?  " 

"  Have  as  many  as  he  can  keep  —  great  hunter  marry 
often.  Arrowhead  got  only  June  now,  but  he  look  too 
much  —  see  too  much  —  talk  too  much  of  pale-face  gal ! " 

Mabel  was  conscious  of  this  fact,  which  had  distressed  her 
not  a  little  in  the  course  of  their  journey ;  but  it  shocked  her 
to  hear  this  allusion,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  wife  herself.  She  knew  that  habit  and  opinions  made 
great  differences  in  such  matters,  but,  in  addition  to  the 
pain  and  mortification  she  experienced  at  being  the  unwill- 
ing rival  of  a  wife,  she  felt  an  apprehension  that  jealousy 
would  be  but  an  equivocal  guarantee  for  her  personal  safety, 
iu'her  pr«,ent  «t,2ttion.  A  closer  look  at  June,  howeveri 
reassured  her ;  for  while  it  was  easy  to  trace  in  the  un- 
practiced  features  of  this  unsophisticated  being,  the  pain  of 
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blighted  affections,  no  distrast  could  have  tortured  the  ear- 
nest expression  of  her  honest  countenance  into  that  of 
treachery  or  hate. 

"  You  will  not  betray  me,  June  ?  "  Mabel  said,  pressing 
the  other's  hand,  and  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  geperous 
confidence.  "You  will  hot  give  up  one  of  your  own  sex  to 
the  tomahawk  ?  " 

"  No  tomahawk  touch  you.  Arrowhead  no  let  'em.  If 
June  must  have  sister-wife,  love  to  have  you." 

"  No,  June ;  my  religion,  my  feelings,  both  forbid  it ; 
and,  if  I  could  be  the  wife  of  an  Indian  at  all,  I  would 
never  take  the  place  that  is  yours,  in  a  wigwam." 

June  made  no  answer,  but  she  looked  gratified,  even 
grateM.  She  knew  that  few,  perhaps  no  Indian  girl,  within 
the  circle  of  Arrowhead's  acquaintance,  could  compare  with 
herself  in  personal  attractions ;  and  though  it  might  suit  her 
husband  to  marry  a  dozen  wives,  she  knew  of  no  one,  be- 
sides Mabel,  whose  influence  she  could  really  dread.  So 
keen  an  interest^  however,  had  she  taken  in  the  beauty, 
vf^nning  manners,  kindness,  and  feminine  gentleness  of  our 
heroine,  that  when  jealousy  came  to  chlU  these  feelings,  it 
had  rather  lent  strength  to  that  interest,  and,  under  its  way- 
ward influence,  had  actually  been  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  incentives  that  had  induced  her  to  risk  so  much,  in 
order  to  save  her  imaginary  rival  from  the  consequences  of 
the  attack  that  she  so  well  knew  was  about  to  take  place. 
In  a  word,  June,  with  a  wife's  keenness  of  perception,  had 
detected  Arrowhead's  admiration  of  Mabel ;  and  instead  of 
feeling  that  harrowing  jealousy  that  might  have  rendered 
her  rival  hateful,  as  would  have  been  apt  to  be  the  case 
with  a  woman  unaccustomed  to  defer  to  the  superior  rights 
of  the  lordly  sex,  she  had  studied  the  looks  and  character 
of  the  pale-fitce  beauty,  until,  meeting  with  nothing  to  repel 
her  own  feelings,  but  everything  to  encourage  them,  she  had 
got  to  entertain  an  admiration  and  love  for  her,  which, 
though  certainly  very  different,  was  scarcely  less  strong 
than  that  of  hei  husband.  Arrowhead  himself  had  sent 
her  to  warn  Mabel  of  the  coming  danger,  though  he  was 
ignorant  that  she  had  stolen  upon  the  island  in  the  rear  of 
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the  assailants,  and  was  now  intrenched  in  the  citadel  along 
with  the  object  of  their  joint  care.  On  the  contrary,  he 
supposed,  as  his  wife  had  said,  that  Cap  and  Muir  were  in 
the  block-house  with  Mabel,  and  that  the  attempt  to  repel 
him  and  his  companions  had  been  made  bj  the  men. 

"June  sorry  the  Lily"  —  for  so  the  Indian,  in  her  poet-  * 
ical  language,  had  named  our  heroine  —  ^Jnne  sorry  the 
Lily  no  marry  Arrowhead.     His  wigwam  big,  and  a  great 
chief  must  get  enough  wifes  to  fill  it** 

"I  thank  you,  June,  for  this  preference,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  notions  of  us  white  women,'*  returned 
Mabel,  smiling  in  spite  of  the  fearftd  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed ;  "  but  I  may  not,  probably  nerer  shall,  marry 
at  all.** 

"  Must  have  good  husband,**  said  June ;  *'  marry  E^u- 
douce,  if  don't  like  Arrowhead." 

^  June !  this  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  a  girl  who  scarce 
knows  if  she  is  to  live  another  hour  or  not.  I  would  ob- 
tain  some  signs  of  my  dear  uncle's  being  alive  and  safe,  if 
possible." 

**  June  go  see.** 

"  Oan  you  ?  —  will  you  ?  would  it  be  safe  for  you  to 
be  seen  on  the  island  ?  —  is  your  presence  known  to  the 
warriors  ?  and  would  they  be  pleased  to  find  a  woman  on 
the  war-path  with  them  ?  " 

All  this  Mabel  asked  in  rapid  connection,  fearing  that 
the  answer  might  not  be  as  she  wished.  She  had  thought 
it  extraordinary  that  June  should  be  of  the  party,  and, 
improbable  as  it  seemed,  she  had  fancied  that  the  woman 
had  covertly  followed  the  Iroquois  in  her  own  canoe,  and 
had  got  in  their  advance,  merely  to  ^ve  her  the  notice 
which  had  probably  saved  her  life.  But  in  all  this  she  was 
mistaken,  as  June,  in  her  imperfect  manner,  now  found 
means  to  let  her  know. 

Arrowhead,  though  a  chief,  was  in  disgrace  with  his  own 
people,  and  was  acting  with  the  Iroquois  temporarily, 
though  with  a  perfect  understanding.  He  had  a  wigwam, 
it  is  true,  but  was  seldom  in  it ;  feigning  friendship  for  the 
Engliahy  he  had  passed  the   summer  ostensibly  in  their 
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service,  wliile  he  was,  in  truth,  acting  for  the  French,  and 
his  wife  journeyed  with  him  in  his  many  migrations,  most 
of  the  distances  being  passed  over  in  canoes.  In  a  word, 
her  presence  was  no  secret,  her  husband  seldom  moving 
without  her.  Enough  of  this  to  embolden  Mabel  to  wish 
that  her  friend  might  go  out,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  her- 
uncle,  did  June  succeed  in  letting  the  other  know ;  and  it 
was  soon  settled  between  them,  that  the  Indian  woman 
should  quit  the  block-house  with  that  object,  the  moment 
a  favorable  opportunity  offered. 

They  first  examined  the  island,  as  thoroughly  as  their 
position  would  allow,  from  the  different  loops,  and  found 
that  its  conquerors  were  preparing  for  a  feast,  having  seized 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  English,  and  rifled  the  huts. 
Most*  of  the  stores  were  in  the  block-house,  but  Plough 
were  found  outside  to  reward  the  Indians  for  an  attack 
attended  by  so  little  risk*  A  party  had  already  removed 
the  dead  bodies,  and  Mabel  saw  that  their  arms  were 
collected  in  a  pile,  near  the  spot  chosen  for  the  banquet. 
June  suggested  that,  by  some  signs  she  understood,  the 
dead  themselves  were  carried  into  a  thicket,  and  either 
buried,  or  concealed,  from  view.  None  of  the  more  promi- 
nent objects  on  the  island,  however,  were  disturbed,  it 
being  the  desire  of  the  conquerors  to  lure  the  party  of  the 
sergeant  into  an  ambush,  on  its  return.  June  made  her 
companion  observe  a  man  in  a  tree,  a  lookout,  as  she  said, 
to  give  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  boat,  although 
the  departure  of  the  expedition  being  so  recent,  nothing  but 
some  unexpected  event  would  be  likely  to  bring  it  back  so 
soon.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  design  to  attack  the 
block-house  immediately;  but  every  indication,  as  under- 
stood by  Jime,  rather  showed  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Indians  to  keep  it  besieged  until  the  return  of  the 
sergeant's  party,  lest  the  signs  of  an  assault  shoxdd  give  a 
warning  to  eye!»  as  practiced  as  those  of  Pathfinder.  The 
boat,  however,  had  been  secured,  and  was  removed  to  the 
^pot  where  the  canoes  of  the  Indians  were  hid  in  the 
bushes. 

Jane  now  announced  her  intention  of  joining  her  frieada, 
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the  moment  being  particularly  fitrorable  for  her  to  quit  the 
block-house. .  Mabel  felt  some  difltmst  as  they  descended 
the  ladder ;  but,  at  the  next  instant,  she  was  ashamed  of 
the  feeling  as  unjust  to  her  companion,  and  unworthy  of 
herself:  and  by  Uie  time  they  both  stood  on  the  ground, 
her  confidence  was  restored.  The  process  of  unbarring  the 
door  .was  conducted  with  the  utmost  caution ;  and  when  the 
'  last  bar  was  ready  to  be  turned,  June  took  her  station  near 
the  spot  where  the  opening  must  necessarily  be.  The  bar 
was  just  turned  free  of  the  brackets — the  door  was  opened 
merely  wide  enough  to  allow  her  body  to  pass,  and  June 
glided  through  the  space.  Mabel  closed  the  door  again, 
with  a  conyulsiye  movement;  and,  as  the  bar  turned  into 
its  place,  her  heart  beat  audibly.  She  then  felt  secure , 
and  the  two  other  bars  were  turned  down  in  a  more  delib- 
erate manner.  When  all  was  fast  again,  she  ascended  to 
the  first  fioor,  where  alone  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of  what 
was  going  on  without. 

Long  and  painfully  melancholy  hours  passed,  during  which 
Mabel  had  no  intel%ence  from  June.  She  heard  the  yells 
of  the  savages,  for  liquor  had  carried  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  precaution ;  occasionally  caught  glimpses  of  their 
mad  orgies  through  the  loops,  and  at  all  times  was  conscious 
of  their  fearful  presence,  by  sounds  and  sights  that  would 
have  chilled  the  blood  of  one  who  had  not  so  lately  witnessed 
scenes  so  mudi  more  terrible.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  she  fimded  she  saw  a  white  man  on  the  island,  though 
his  dress  and  wild  appearance  at  first  made  her  take  him 
for  a  .3wly  arrived  savage.  A  view  of  his  £EUie,  although 
it  was  swarthy  naturally,  and  much  darkened  by  exposure, 
left  no  doubt  that  her  conjecture  was  true ;  and  she  felt  as 
if  there  was  now  one  of  a  species  more  like  her  own  present, 
and  one  to  whom  she  might  appeal  for  succor  in  the  last 
emergency.  Mabel  little  knew,  alas !  how  small  was  the 
infiuenoe  exercised  by  the  whites  over  their  savage  allies, 
when  the  latter  had  begun  to  taste  of  blood ;  or  how  slight, 
indeed,  was  the  disposition  to  divert  them  from  their  cruel- 
ties. 

The  day  seemed  a  month,  by  Mabel's  computation ;  and 
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the  only  part  of  it  that  did  not  drag  were  the  minutes  spent 
iu  prayer.  She  had  recourse  to  this  relief  from  time  to  time ; 
and  at  each  effort  she  found  her  spirit  firmer,  her  mind  more 
tranquil,  and  her  tendency  to  resignation  more  confirmed. 
She  understood  the  reasoning  of  June,  and  believed  it  highly 
probable  that  the  block*house  would  be  left  immolested  until 
the  return  of  her  father,  in  order  to  entice  him  into  an  am- 
buscade ;  and  she  felt  much  less  apprehension  of  immediate 
danger,  in  consequence.  But  the  future  offered  little  ground 
of  hope ;  and  her  thoughts  had  already  begun  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  her  captivity.  At  such  moments.  Arrowhead, 
and  his  otfensive  admiration,  filled  a  prominent  place  in  the 
background;  for  our  heroine  well  knew  tliat  the  Indians 
usually  carried  off  to  l^ir  villages,  for  the  purposes  of 
adoption,  such  captives  as  they  did  not  slay  ;  and  that  many 
instances  had  occurred,  in  which  individuals  of  her  sex  had 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  the  wigwams  of  their 
conquerors.  Such  thoughts  as  these-  invariably  drove  her 
to  her  knees,  and  to  her  prayers. 

While  the  light  lasted,  the  situation  of  our  heroine  was 
sufficiently  alarming;  but  as  the  shades  of  evening  gradually 
gathered  over  the  island,  it  became  fearfully  appalling.  By 
this  time,  the  savages  had  wrought  themselves  up  to  the 
point  of  fiiry,  for  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
liquor  of  the  English,  and  their  outcries  and  gesticulations 
were  those  of  men  truly  possessed  of  evil  spirits.  All  the 
efforts  of  their  French  leader  to  restrain  them  were  entirely 
fruitless,  and  he  had  wisely  withdrawn  to  an  adjacent  island, 
where  he  had  a  sort  of  bivouac,  that  he  might  keep  at  a  safe 
distance  from  friends  so  apt  to  run  into  excesses.  Before 
quitting  the  spot,  however,  this  officer,  at  great  risk  to 
his  own  life,  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  in  se- 
curing the  ordinary  means  to  relight  it.  This  precaution 
he  took,  lest  the  Indians  should  bum  the  block-house,  the 
preservation  of  whidi  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
future  plans.  He  would  gladly  have  removed  aU  the  arms 
also,  but  iMs  he  found  impracticable,  the  warriors  clinging 
to  their  knives  and  tomahawks  with  the  tenacity  of  men 
who  regarded  a  point  of  honor,  as  long  as  a  faculty  was  left ; 
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and  to  carry  off  the "  rifleb,  and  leave  behind  him  the  very 
weapons  that  were  generally  used  on  suoh  occsisions,  would 
have  been  an  idle  expedient.  The  extinguishing  of  the  fire 
proved  to  be  the  most  prudent  measure,  for  no  sooner  was 
the  officer's  back  turned,  than  one  of  the  warriors,  in  fact, 
proposed  to  fire  the  block-house.  Arrowhead  had  also  with- 
drawn fipom  the  group  of  drunkards,  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  they  were  losing  their  senses,  and  had  taken  possession 
of  a  hut,  where  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  straw,  and 
sought  the  rest  that  two  wakeful  and  watchful  nights  ren- 
dered necessary.  It  followed  that  no  one  was  left  among 
the  Indians  to  care  for  Mabelj  if  indeed  any  knew  of  her  ex- 
istence at  all ;  and  the  proposal  of  the  drunkard  was  re- 
ceived with  yells  of  delight  by  eight  or  ten  more,  as  much 
intoxicated  and  habitually  as  brutal  as  himself. 

This  was  the  fearfUl  moment  for  Mabel.  The  Indians, 
in  their  present  condition,  were  reckless  of  any  rifles  that 
the  block-house  might  hold ;  though  they  did  retain  dim 
recollections  of  its  containing  living  beings,  an  additional 
incentive  to  their  enterprise,  and  they  approached  its  base 
whooping  and  leaping  like  demons.  As  yet  they  were  ex- 
cited, not  overcome  by  the  liquor  they  had  drunk.  The 
first  attempt  was  made  at  the  door,  against  which  they  ran 
in  a  body ;  but  the  solid  structure,  which  was  built  entirely 
of  logs,  defied  their  efforts.  The  rush  of  a  hundred  men, 
with  the  same  object,  would  have  been  useless.  This  Ma- 
bel, however,  did  not  know,  and  her  heart  seemed  to  leap 
into  her  mouth,  as  she  heard  the  heavy  shock,  at  each  re- 
newed effort  At  length,  when  she  found  that  the  door  re- 
sisted these  assaults  as  if  it  were  of  stone,  neither  trembling 
nor  yielding,  and  only  betraying  its  not  being  a  part  of  the 
wall  by  rattling  a  little  on  its  heavy  hinges,  her  courage  re- 
vived, and  she  seized  the  first  moment  of  a  cessation,  to  look 
down  through  the  loop,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  learn  the  ex- 
tent of  her  danger.  A  silence,  for  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
account,  stimulated  her  curiosity,  for  nothing  is  so  alarming 
to  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of  imminent 
ianger,  as  to  be  unable  to  trace  its  approach. 

Mabel  found  that  two  or  three  of  the  Iroquois  had  been 
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raking  the  embers,  where  thej  had  fouad  a  few  small  ooalsi 
and  with  these  they  were  endeavoring  to  light  a  fire.  The 
interest  with  which  they  labored,  the  hope  of  destroying, 
and  the  force  of  habit,  enabled  them  to  act  intelligently  and 
in  unison,  so  long  as  their  fell  object  was  kept  in  view.  A 
white  man  would  have  abandoned  the  attempt  to  light  a  fire 
in  despair,  with  coals  that  came  out  of  the  ashes  resembling 
sparks ;  but  these  children  of  the  forests  had  many  expedi- 
ents that  were  unknown  to  civilization.  By  the  aid  of  a 
few  dry  leaves,  which  they  alone  knew  where  to  seek,  a 
blaze  was  finally  kindled,  and  then  the  addition  of  a  few 
light  sticks  made  sure  of  the  advantage  that  had  been  ob- 
tained. When  Mabel  stooped  down  over  the  loop,  the  In- 
dians were  making  a  pile  of  brush  against  the  door,  and  as 
she  remained  gazing  at  their  proceeding,  she  saw  the  twigs 
Ignite,  the  flame  dart  from  branch  to  branch,  until  the  whole 
pile  was  cracking  and  snapping  under  a  bright  blaze.  The 
Indians  now  gave  a  yell  of  triumph,  and  returned  to  their 
companions,  well  assured  that  the  work  of  destruction  was 
commenced.  Mabel  remained  looking  down,  scarcely  able 
to  tear  herself  away  from  the  spot,  so  intense  and  engrossing 
was  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  progress  of  the  fire.  As  the 
pOe  kindled  throughout,  however,  the  flames  mounted,  until 
they  flashed  so  near  her  eyes  as  to  compel  her  to  retreat. 
Just  as  she  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  to  which 
she  had  retired  in  her  alarm,  a  forked  stream  shot  up  through 
the  loop-hole,  the  Hd  of  which  she  had  left  open,  and  illu- 
minated the  rude  apartment,  with  Mabel  and  her  desolation. 
Our  heroine  now  naturally  enough  supposed  that  her  hour 
was  come,  for  the  door,  the  only  means  of  retreat,  had  been 
blocked  up  by  the  brush  and  fire,  with  hellish  ingenuity,  and 
she  addressed  herself,  as  she  believed  for  the  last  time,  to 
her  Maker  in  prayer.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  for  more 
than  a  minute  her  spirit  was  abstracted ;  but  the  interests 
of  the  world  too  strongly  divided  her  feelings  to  be  alto- 
gether suppressed;  and  when  they  involuntarily  opened 
again,  she  perceived  that  the  streak  of  flame  was  no  longer 
flaring  in  the  room,  though  the  wood  around  the  little  aper- 
ture had  kindled,  and  the  blaze  was  slowly  mounting  under 
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the  impolsion  of  a  current  of  air  that  sacked  inward*  A 
barrel  of  water  stood  in  a  corner,  and  Mabel,  acting  more 
hj  instinct  than  bj  reason,  caught  up  a  vessel,  filled  it,  and 
pouring  it  on  the  wood  with  a  trembling  hand,  succeeded  in 
extinguishing  the  fire  at  that  particular  spot.  The  smoke 
prevented  her  from  looking  down  again,  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes ;  but  when  she  did,  her  lieart  beat  high  with  delight 
and  hope>  at  fijMiing  that  the  pile  of  Uazing  brush  had  been 
overturned  and  scattered^  and  that  water  had  been  thrown 
on  the  logs  of  the  door,  which  were  still  smoking^  though  no 
longer  burning. 

^'Who  is  there?"  said  Mabel,  with  her  mouth  at  the 
loop.  '^  What  ficiendly  hand  has  a  merciful  Providence  sent 
to  my  succor  ?  *' 

A  light  footstep  was  audible  below,  and  one  of  those  gen- 
tle pushes  at  the  door  was  heard,  which  just  moved  the  mas- 
sive beams  on  the  hinges. 

^  Who  wishes  to  enter  ?     Is  it  you,  dear,  dear  unde  ?  " 

^  Salt-water  no  here.  St.  Lawrence  sweet  water,"  was 
the  answer.     «  Open  quick — want  to  come  in." 

The  step  of  Mabel  was  never  lighter,  or  her  movements 
more  quick  and  natural,  than  while  she  was  descending  the 
ladder  and  turning  the  bars,  for  all  her  motions  were  ear- 
nest and  active.  This  time  she  thought  only  of  her  escape, 
and  she  opened  the  door  with  a  rapidity  that  did  not  admit 
of  caution.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into  the  open 
air,  in  the  blind  hope  of  quitting  the  block-house,  but  June 
repulsed  the  attempt,  and  entering,  she  coolly  barred  the 
door  again,  before  she  would  notice  Mabel's  eager  efforts  to 
embrace  her. 

^  Bless  you  —  bless  you,  June  I "  cried  our  heroine  most 
fervently ;  ^  you  are  sent  by  Providence  to  be  my  guar- 
dian angel  I " 

'^No  hug  so  tight,"  answered  the  Tuscarora  woman. 
**  Pale-face  woman  all  cry,  or  all  laugh.  Let  June  fasten 
door." 

Mabel  became  more  rational,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
two  were  again  in  the  upper  room,  seated  as  before,  hand  in 
hand,  all  feeling  of  distrust  or  rivalry  between  them  being 
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banidied,  on  tbe  one  side  by  the  consdonsness  of  fiiyors  le- 
ceived,  and  on  the  other  by  the  consdonfiness  of  &yors  con- 
ferred. 

^  Now  tell  me,  June/'  Mabel  commenced,  as  soon  as  she 
had  given  and  received  one  warm  embrace,  ^'  have  you  seen 
or  heard  aught  of  my  poor  unde  ?  " 

<^  Don't  know.  No  one  s^  him ;  no  one  hear  him ;  no 
one  know  anything.  Salt-water  run  into  river,  I  t'ink,  for 
I  no  find  him.  Quartermaster  gone  too.  I  look,  and  look, 
and  look ;  but  no  see  *em,  one,  t'other,  nowhere." 

'^  Blessed  be  God !  They  must  have  escaped,  though  the 
means  are  not  known  to  us.  I  thought  I  saw  a  Frenchman 
on  the  island,  June  ?  *' 

"  Yes ;  French  captain  come,  but  he  go  away,  too. 
Plenty  of  Injin  on  island." 

"O!  June,  June,  are  there  no  means  to  prevent  my 
beloved  father  from  falliag  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  " 

"  Don't  know ;  t'ink  dat  Warriors  wait  in  ambush,  and 
Yengeese  must  lose  scalp." 

"  Surely,  surely,  June,  you,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
the  daughter,  will  not  refiise  to  help  the  father  I " 

"  Don't  know  fader  —  don't  love  fader.  June  help  her 
own  people,  help  Arrowhead  ;  husband  love  scalp." 

"June,  this  is  not  yourself!  I  cannot,  will  not  believe 
that  you  wish  to  see  our  men  murdered ! " 

June  turned  her  dark  eyes  quietly  on  Mabel,  and,  for  a 
moment,  her  look  was  stern,  though  it  soon  changed  into 
one  of  melancholy  compassion. 

^<  Lily  Yengeese  gal  ?  "  she  s^dd,  as  one  asks  a  question. 

"  Certainly,  and  as  a  Yengeese  girl,  I  would  save  my 
countrymen  from  slaughter." 

"Very  good  —  if  can.  June  no  Yengeese;  June  Tus- 
carora  —  got  Tuscarora  husband  —  Tuscarora  heart  —  Tus- 
carora  feeling  —  all  over  Tuscarora.  Lily  wouldn't  run 
and  tell  French  dat  her  fader  was  coming  to  gain  victory  ?  '* 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mabel,  pressing  a  hand  on  a 
brain  that  felt  bewildered,  "perhaps  not;  but  you  serve 
me,  aid  me,  —  have  saved  me,  June  1  Why  have  you  done 
this,  if  you  only  feel  as  a  Tuscarora  ?  " 
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^  Don't  only  fed  as  Tuscarora — feel  as  a  gal  —  feel  as 
squaw.     Love  pretty  Lily,  and  put  it  in  my  bosom." 

Mabel  melted  into  tears,  and  she  pressed  the  affectionate 
creature  to  her  heart.  It  was  near  a  minute  before  she 
could  T&oen  the  discourse,  but  then  she  succeeded  in  peak- 
ing more  calmly  and  with  greater  coherence. 

^^  Let  me  know  the  worsts  June,"  she  said.  '^  To-night, 
your  people  are  feasting ;  what  do  they  intend  to  do  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  Don't  know  —  afraid  to  see  Arrowhead  —  afraid  to  ask 
question ;  t'ink  hide  away,  till  Yengeese  come  back." 

"  Will  they  not  attiempt  anything  against  the  block-house  ? 
You  have  seen  what  they  can  threaten  if  they  will?  " 

^^  Too  much  rum.  Arrowhead  sleep,  or  no  dare ;  French 
captain  gone  away,  or  no  dare.     All  go  to  sleep,  now." 

^  And  you  think  I  am  safe  for  this  night,  at  least  ?  " 

'^  Too  much  rum.  If  Lily  like  June,  might  do  much  for 
her  people." 

<a  ain  like  you,  June,  if  a  wish  to  serve  my  countrymen 
can  make  a  resemblance  with  one  as  courageous  as  your- 
self." 

'^  No,  no,  no,"  muttered  June,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  no  got 
heart,  and  Jnne  no  let  yon,  if  had.  June's  moder  prisoner 
once,  and  warriors  got  drunk ;  moder  tomahawk'd  'em  all. 
Such  the  way  red-skin  women  do,  when  people  in  danger 
and  want  scalp." 

.  ^^  You  say  what  is  true,"  returned  Mabel,  shuddering,  and 
unconsciously  dropping  June's  hand.  ^  I  cannot  do  that.  I 
have  neither  the  strength,  the  courage,  nor  the  will,  to  dip 
my  hands  in  blood." 

<^  Tink  that  too  ;  then  stay  where  jou  be— « block-house 
good  —  got  no  scalp." 

^  You  believe,  then,  that  I  am  safe  herej  at  least  until 
my  Either  and  his  people  return  ?  " 

<^  Know  so.  No  dare  touch  block-bouse  in  morning. 
Hark !  all  still  now  —  drink  rum  till  head  fall  down,  and 
sleep  like  log." 

^'  Might  1  not  escape  ?  Are  there  not  several  canoes  on 
the  island?  —  might  I  not  get  one,  and  go  and  give  my 
father  notico  of  what  has  happened  ?  " 
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^  Know  how  to  paddie  ? "  demanded  Jane,  glandng  her 
eye  fortiyely  at  her  companion. 

^  Not  so  well  aii  yourself,  perhaps ;  bat  enough  to  get 
out  of  sight  before  morning." 

**  What  do  then  ?  —  couldn't  paddle  six  —  ten  —  eight 
mile!" 

^  I  do  not  know ;  I  wotild  do  much  to  warn  my  &ther, 
and  the  excellent  Pathfinder,  and  all  the  rest,  of  the  danger 
they  are  in." 

"  Like  Pathtoder  ?  " 

^  All  like  him  who  know  him ;  you  would  like  him,  nay, 
love  him,  if  you  only  knew  his  heart!" 

"  No^like  him  at  all.  Too  good  rifle  —  too  good  eye  — 
too  much  shoot  Iroquois,  and  June's  people^  Must  get  his 
scalp  if  can." 

''  And  I  must  save  it  if  I  can,  June,  tn  this  respect, 
then,  we  are  opposed  to  each  other.  I  will  go  and  find  a 
canoe  the  instant  they  are  all  asleep,  and  quit  the  island." 

"  No  can  —  June  won't  let  you.     Call  Arrowhead." 

"  June !  you  could  not  betray  mQ ;  you  would  not  give 
me  up,  after  all  you  have  done  for  me  ?  " 

^  Just  so,"  returned  June,  making  a  backward  gesture 
with  her  hand,  and  speaking  with  a  warmth  and  earnestness 
Mabel  had  never  witnessed  in  her  before.  ^  Call  Arrow- 
head in  loud  voice.  One  call  from  wife  wake  a  warrior  up. 
June  no  let  Lily  help  enemy —  no  let  Injin  hurt  Lily." 

^  I  understand  you,  June,  and  feel  the  nature  and  justice 
of  your  sentiments ;  and  aflber  all,  it  were  better  that  I 
should  remain  here,  for  I  have  most  probably  overrated  my 
strength.  But  tell  me  one  thing ;  if  my  unde  come  in  the 
night  and  ask  to  be  admitted,  you  will  let  me  open  the  door 
of  the  block-house  that  he  may  enter  ?  " 

"^  Sartain ;  lie  prisoner  here,  and  June  like  prisoner  bet- 
ter than  scalp ;  scalp  good  for  honor,  prisoner  good  for 
feeling.  But  Salt-water  hide  so  dose,  he  don't  know  where 
he  be  himself." 

Here  June  laughed  in  her  girlish,  mirthful  way,  for  to  her 
scenes  of  violence  were  too  familiar  to  leave  impressions 
sufficiently  deep  to  change  her  natural  character.     A  long 
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and  discursive  dialogue  now  followed,  in  which  Mabel 
endeavored  to  obtain  clearer  notions  of  her  actual  situation, 
under  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  possibly  be  enabled  to 
turn  some  of  the  facts  she  thus  learned  to  advantage.  June 
answered  all  her  interrogatories  simply,  but  with  a  caution 
which  showed  she  fully  distinguished  between  that  which 
Was  immaterial,  and  that  which  might  endanger  the  safety 
or  embarrass  the  fnture  operations  of  her  friends.  Our 
heroine  was  incapable  of  making  an  attempt  to  entrap  her 
companion,  though  she  plainly  perceived  that,  could  she  have 
been  guilty  of  the  meanness,  she  would  have  found  the 
undertaking  one  of  extreme  diflSculty.  June,  however,  was 
not  required  to  exercise  more  than  a  discreet  discrimination 
about  what  she  revealed ;  and  the  substance  of  the  informa 
tion  she  gave  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

Arrowhead  had  long  been  in  communication  with  the 
French,  though  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had 
ever  entirely  thrown  aside  the  mask.  He  no  longer 
intended  to  trust  himself  among  the  English,  for  he  had 
discovered  traces  of  distrust,  particularly'  in  Pathfinder ; 
and  with  Indian  bravado,  he  now  rather  wished  to  blazon 
than  to  conceal  his  teachery.  He  had  led  the  party  of  war- 
riors, in  the  attack  on  the  island,  subject,  however,  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Frenchman  who  has  been  mentioned, 
though  June  declined  saying  whether  he  had  been  the  means 
of  discovering  the  position  of  a  place  that  had  been  thought 
to  be  so  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  or  not.  On 
this  point  she  would  say  nothing ;  but  she  admitted  that  she 
and  her  husband  had  been  watching  the  departure  of  the 
Scud,  at  the  time  they  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  the 
cutter.  The  French  had  obtained  their  information  of  the 
precise  position  of  the  station,  but  very  recently  ;  and  Mabel 
felt  a  pang  like  that  of  some  sharp  instrument  piercing  her 
heart,  when  she  thought  that  there  were  covert  allusions  of 
the  Indian  woman,  which  would  convey  the  meaning  that 
the  intelligence  had  come  from  a  pale-face  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Duncan  of  Lundie.  This  was  intiniated,  however, 
rather  than  said  ;  and  when  Mabel  had  time  to  reflect  on 
her  companion's  words,  and  to  remember  how  i^ententioiiB 
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and  brief  her  periods  were,  she  found  room  to  hope  that  she 
had  misunderstood  her,  and  that  Jasper  Western  would  yet 
come  out  of  the  affair  freed  from  every  injurious  imputation. 

June  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  she  had  been  sent 
to  the  island  to  ascertain  the  precise  number,  and  the  occu- 
pations of  those  who  had  been  left  on  it ;  though  she  also 
betrayed,  in  her  naive  waj,  that  the  wish  to  serve  Mabel 
had  induced  her  principally  to  consent  to  come.  In  conse- 
quence of  her  report,  and  information  otherwise  obtained, 
the  enemy  was  aware  of  precisely  the  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  them  ;  they  also  knew  the  number  of  men 
that  had  gone  with  Sergeant  Dunham,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  object  he  had  in  view,  though  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  spot  where  he  expected  to  meet  the  French  boats. 
It  would  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  to  witness  the  eager 
desire  of  each  of  these  two  sincere  females  to  ascertain  all 
that  might  be  of  consequence  to  their  respective  friends,  and 
yet  the  native  delicacy  with  which  each  refrained  from 
pressing  the  other  to  make  revelations  that  would  have  been 
improper,  as  well  as  the  sensitive,  almost  intuitive  feeling, 
with  which  each  avoided  saying  aught  that  might  prove 
injurious  to  her  own  nation :  as  respects  each  other,  there 
was  perfect  confidence ;  as  regarded  their  respective  people, 
entire  fidelity.  June  was  quite  as  anxious  as  Mabel  could 
be  on  any  other  point,  to  know  where  the  sergeant  had 
gone,  and  when  he  was  expected  to  return;  but  she 
abstained  from  putting  the  question,  with  a  delicacy  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  highest  civilization ;  nor  did 
she  once  frame  any  other  inquiry,  in  a  way  to  lead,  indirectly, 
to  a  betrayal  of  the  much  desired  information,  on  that  par- 
ticular point ;  though,  when  Mabel,  of  her  own  accord, 
touched  on  any  matter  that  might,  by  possibility,  throw  a 
light  on  the  subject,  she  listened  with  an  intentness  that 
almost  suspended  respiration. 

In  this  manner,  the  hours  passed  away  Unheeded ;  for 
both  were  too  much  interested  to  think  of  rest  Nature  as- 
serted her  rights,  however,  towards  morning ;  and  Mabel 
was  persuaded  to  lie  down  on  one  of  the  straw  beds  pro- 
vided for  the  soldiers,  where  she  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
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June  lay  near  her ;  and  a  quiet  reigned  on  the  whole  island, 
as  profound  as  if  the  dominion  of  tibie  forest  had  never  been 
invaded  by  man. 

When  Mabel  awoke,  the  li^t  of  the  sun  was  streaming 
in  through  the  loop-holes ;  and  she  found  that  the  day  was 
considerably  advanced.  June  stOl  lay  near  her,  sleeping  as 
tranquilly  as  if  she  reposed  on —we  W&l  not  say  down,  for 
the  superior  civilization  of  our  own  times  repudiates  the 
simile —  but  on  a  French  mattress ;  and  as  profoundly  as 
if  she  had  never' expMianoed  oonoem*  The  movements  of 
Mabel,  notwithfltamding,  soon  awakened  one  so  accustomed 
to  vigilance ;  and  then  the  two  took  a  survey  of  what  was 
passing  aroand  them,  by  means  of  the  friendly  apertares. 
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.CHAPTEB  XXTTJ, 

What  Imd  the  Etemall  Maker  need  of  thee;, 
The  World  hi  his  conthmall  course  to  keepe, 
That  doest  aJl  tldngs  de£ftoe?  neletlestsee 
The  beautie  of  his  worke?  Indeede  1a  aleqfw,  '        . 
The  slouthfull  body  that  doth  love  to  steepe 
fiifl  histlesse  )iiiibs,  and  drowne  hts  baser  mmd, 
.  iDoitb  ptaiBe  tbefe  oft,  and  oft  horn  Btygian  <tMpt^>    ' 
CaHes  thee  his  goddesse,  in  his  errour  blind, 
And  great  dame  Nature*s  hand-maide,  chearing  erery  kbid. 

Faebib  Qunsx. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  previous  night  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  movements  of  the  day.  Although  Mabel  and 
June  went  to  every  loop-holiB,  not  a  sign  of  the  presence  of 
a  living  being  on  the  island  was  at  first  to  be  seen,  them- 
selves excepted.  There  was  a  smothered  fire  on  the  spot 
where  McNab  and  his  comrades  had  cooked,  as  if  the  smoke 
that  curled  upwards  from  it  was  intended  as  a  lure  to  the 
absent ;  and  all  around  the  huts  had  been  restored  to  former 
order  and  arrangement.  Mabel  started  involuntarily,  when 
her  eye  at  length  fell  on  a  group  of  three  men,  dressed  in 
the  scarlet  of  the  55th,  seated  on  the  grass,  in  lounging  at- 
titudes, as  if  they  chatted  in  listless  security ;  and  her  blood 
curdled,  as,  on  a  second  look,  she  traced  the  bloodless  faces 
and  glassy  eyes  of  the  dead.  They  were  quite  near  the 
block-house;  so  near,  indeed,  as  to  have  been  overlooked  at 
the  first  eager  inquiry ;  and  there  was  a  mocking  levity  in 
their  postures  and  gestures,  for  their  limbs  were  stifiening  in 
different  attitudes,  intended  to  resemble  life,  at  which  the 
soul  revolted.  Still,  horrible  as  these  objects  were  to  those 
near  enough  to  discover  the  frightful  discrepancy  between 
their  assumed  and  their  real  characters,  the  arrangement  had 
been  made  with  an  art  that  would  have  deceived  a  negligent 
observer,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.     After  care* 
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fully  examining  tbe  shorefi  of  the  Ssland,  June  pointed  out 
to  her  companion  the  fourth  soldier,  seated  with  his  feet 
hangup  over  the  water,  his  back  fewtened  to  a  sapling,  and 
holding  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand.  The  scalpless  heads  were 
covered  with  the  capa^  and  aU  appearance  of  blood  had  been 
careMly  washed  from  each  countenance. 

Mabel  sickened  at. this  sights  which  not  only  did  so  much 
violence  to  all  her  notiona  of  propriety,  but  which  was  in 
itself  so  revolting,  and  so  opposed  to  natural  feeling.  She 
withdrew  to  a  seat,  .ai^d  hid  l^er  &ce  in  her  ap)X)n  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  until  a  low.  call  from  June  again  dr^w  her  to  a 
loop-hole.  The  latter  then  pointed  out  the  bo^y  of  Jennie, 
seemingly,  standing  in  th^  door  of  a  hut,  leaning  forward  as 
if  to  look  at  the  group  of  men,  her  cap  fluttering  .in  the 
wind;,  an4  her  hand  grasping  a  broom.  The  distance. was 
too  great  to  distingukb  the  features  very  accurately ;  but 
Mabel  &ncied  that  the  jaw  had  been  depressed,  as  if  to  dis- 
tort the  mouth  into  a  sort  of  horrible  laugh. 

<'  June !  June ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^^  this  exceeds  all  I  have 
ever  heard  or  imagined  as  possible,  in  the  treachery  and  ar- 
tifices of  your  people." 

^  Tuscarora  very  cunning"  said  June,  in  a  way  to  show 
that  she  rather  approved,  of  than  condeiuBed  the  uses  to 
which  the  dead  bodiea  had  been  applied.  ^'  Do  soldier  no 
harm  now ;  do  Iroquois  good ;  got  t^e  scalp,  first ;  now 
make  bodies  work*     By  and  liy,  Ipurn  'enu" 

This  speech  tol^  Mab^  how  £u:  she  was  separated  from 
her  friend  in  character ;  and  it  was  several  minutes  before 
she  could  again  address' her.  But  this  temporary  aversion 
was  lost  on  June,-  w|io  set  about  preparing  thdr  simple 
breakfast,  in  a  way  to  show  how  insensible  she  was  to  feel- 
ings ID  others,. that  her  own  habits,  taught  her  to  di/scard. 
Mabel  ate  sparingly,  and  her  companion  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Then  they  had  leisure  again  for  their  thoughts, 
and  for  further  surveys  of  the  island.  Our  heroine,  though 
devoured  with  a  .feverish  desire  to  be  always  at  the -loops, 
seldom  went  that  she  did  not  immediately  quit  them  in  dis- 
gust, though  compelled  by  her  apprehensions  to  return  again 
in  a  few  minutes,  called  by  the  rustlii^.  of  leaves,  or  the 
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sighing  of  the  wind.  It  was,  mdeed,  a  solemn  thing  to  loolc 
oat  upon  that  deserted  spot,  peopled  hy  the  dead  in  the  pan- 
opl  J  of  the  living,  and  thrown  into  tl^  attitudes  and  sets  of 
eareless  meariment  and  rude  enjo jment  The  effect  on  our 
heroine  was  mneh  as  if  ske  had  found  h^s^  an  observer  of 
the  revelries  of  demons. 

Throi^oiit  ^e  livelong  day  not  an  In^n  nor  a  French- 
man was  to  be  seen,  and  night  dosed  over  the  fiightftd  but 
silent  masquerade  with  the  steady  and  unalterable  progress 
with  whidi  earth  obeys  her  laws,  indiflferenl  to  the  petty 
actors  and  petty  scenes  that  are  in  di^y  bustle  and  daily 
occurrence  on  her  bosom.  The  night  was  &t  more  quiet 
than  diat  whidt  had  pveeeded  it,  and  Mabel  dept  with  an  in- 
creasing confidence,  for  sbe  now  felt  satisfied  that  her  own 
fitte  woidd  not  be  decided  untE  ^  return  of  her  &ther. 
The  following  day  he  was  expected,  however,  and  whoi  our 
heroine  awoke,  she  ran  ei^rly  to  ihe  loops  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  state  ei  the  weather  and  the  aspect  of  the  skies, 
as  well  as  the  ccmdition  of  the  island.  Tliere  lounged  the 
fearM  group  on  the  grass ;  the  fisherman  still  hung  over 
the  water,  seemingly  intent  on  his  sport  f  and  the  distorted 
countenance  of  J^nie  glared  frcm  out  the  hut  in  horrible 
contortions.  But  the  weadier  had  changed.  The  wind 
blew  fresh  from  the  southward,  and  thou^  the  air  was 
bland,  it  was  filled  with  the  elements  of  storm. 

^  This  grows  more  and  more  ^fficult  to  bear,  June,"  Ma- 
bel said,  when  she  left  the  window.  ^  I  could  even  prefer 
to  see  the  enemy  ^baat  to  look  any  longer  on  this  foarfuL 
array  of  the  dead." 

^  Hush !  here  they  come.  June  thou^t  hear  a  cry,  like 
a  warrior^s  shout  when  he  take  a  scalp." 

^What  mean  you  f— There  is  no  more  butchery  I 
There  can  be  no  more;" 

^  Salt-water ! "  ezeiaimed  Jone^  lai^^nng,  as  she -stood 
peeping  through  a  loop-hole. 

**  My  dear  unde  f  Thank  €lod,  he  then  fives.  O !  June 
— Jtme,  you  will  not  let  them  harm  him  f  " 

^  June  poor  squaw.  What  warrior  tfink  of  what  she 
say  ?    Arrowhead  bring  him  here." 
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Bj  this  time  Mabel  was  al  a  loopfKodmue  enough  there 
were  Cap  and  the  qnartermaster  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
dianSy  eight  or  ten  of  whom  were  oondnoting  them  to  the 
loot  of  the  Uoek ;  fer  by  has  capture  the  enemy  now  well 
knew  that  there  ooold  be  no  man  in  the  boilding.  Mabel 
scarcely  breathed  nntU  the  whole  party  stood  ranged  di- 
reetly  before  the  door,  when  she  was  r«joiced  to  see  that 
the  Freneh  officer  was  among  thenk  A  low  conversation 
followed,  in  which  both  the  whi*s  leader  and  Arrowhead 
^K^  eameftdy  to  thehr  eaptiyes,  whaa  the  qoarteraiaster 
caUed  out  to  her,  in  a  roice  lend  enoai^  to  be  heard. 

TrattyMabeil  Prot^Mabell''  he  said;  ""look  out 
of  one  d  the  loopJioles,  and  pity  our  oendition.  We  are 
threatened  wHh  instant  death,  tu^ess  yon  open  the  door  to 
the  eonqaerors.  Belent  then,  or  well  no  be  wearing  oar 
scalps  half  an  hour  ftom  this  blessed  moaiiNit  I  ** 

Mabel  thonght  tliere  were  mo<^ery  and  levity  in  this 
i^ipeal,  and  its  manner  rather  ftNPtiied  than  weakened  her 
resolution  to  hold  the  place  as  long  as  possible. 

^  Spoak  to  me,  nnde,^  she  smd,  with  her  month  at  a 
loop,  ^  and  tell  mo  what  I  oo^t  to  do  ?  " 

""Thank  QodI— thai^k  Godl"  ejaoolated  C$9;  ""the 
soond  of  your  sweet  voice,  Magnet,  lightens  my  heart  of  a 
heavy  load,  for  I  foared  you  had  shared  the  fate  of  poor 
Jennie.  My  bfeast  has  folt  the  last  four^andrtwenty  hours 
as  if  a  ton  of  kenUedge  had  been  stowed  in  it.  You  ask 
me  what  you  ought  to  do^  child,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to 
advise  you,  thou^  yon  are  my  own  sister's  daughter  I  Tho 
most  I  can  say  just  now,  my  poor  girl,  is  most  heartily  to 
curse  the  day  you  or  I  ever  saw  this  bit  of  fresh  water." 

^ But,  undo,  is  yomr  lifo  in  danger-— do  jfou  tUnk  I 
oi^jht  to  open  Ihe  door  ?  ** 

^  A  ronmd  tmn  and  two  ha]f*hitches  make  a  &st  belay ; 
and  I  wouM  counsel  no  jne  who  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
these  devils,  to  unbar  or  unfosten  anything,  in  order  to  foil 
into  them.  As  to  the  quartermaster  and  myself,  we  are 
both  elderly  men,  and  not  of  much  account  to  mankind  in 
general,  as  honest  Pathfinder  would  say;  and  it  can  make 
no  great  odds  to  him  whether  he  balances  the  purser's  books 
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this  year  or  the  ne:tt ;  and  as  for  myself,  whj  if  I  were  on 
the  seaboard  I  shonld  know  what  to  do  —  but  up  here  in 
this  Watery  wilderness,  I  can  only  say  tiiat  if  I  were  bdiind 
that  bit  of  a  bulwark,  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of  Indiaa 
logic  to  rowse  me  out  of  it," 

"  Youll  no  be  minding  all  your  'tmde  -says,  pretty  Ma- 
bel"  put  in  Mttir,  ^  for  distress  is  ob^tdously  fast  unsettling 
his  faculties,  and  he  is  ^r  ft'om  ealctdaiting  all  tike  neoessi-^ 
ties  of  the  emergency.  We  are  "in  lHne  hanids'heiieof -very 
considerate  abd  gendemanly  pidrsonis^  %  must  be  adknoVl- 
edged,  and  one  has  Ilttie  ocdasibn  to  apprehend  disagveiaable^ 
violence.  The  ca^alties  that  hiave  occuived  80*0-  the'  com- 
nioh  inmdents  of  Imr,  idtid  cam  no*  chalig^'oar.  sentiments  of 
1ii<3  enemy,  for  they  af  e  l&r  from  ibdicating  that  any  i&jus-: 
ti^ie  will  be  done  th^  prisoners*'  I'm  sulre  that  neither  Mas-, 
ter  Cap  nor  myself 'hab  any  cause  of  complaint  since  we 
have  ^en  ourselves. up  to  Master  Arrowhead,  who  reminds 
me  of  a  Boman,  or  a*  Spartan,  t^  his  virtnes  and  m6dera^ 
tion  ;  but  yell  be  remembering'  that  usages  differ,  and  that 
o^r  scalps  may  be  lawful  sacrifices  to  appease  the  teaneff  of 
fallen  foes,  unless  you  sAvef  them  hy  oapituiation/' 

'^  1  shall  do  wiser  to  keep  within  &e  blodk<^hoQ8e  until 
the  f&ie  of  the  island  is  settled,"  returned  Mabel.  ^<  Oar 
enemies  can  feel  no  concern  :on'  account  of  one  like  me^ 
knowing  that  1:  can  do  them  no  harm ;  and  I  graatly  prefer 
to  remain  here,  as  more  befitting  my  sex  and  years/' 
'  "  If  nothing  but  your  convenience  were  concerned,  Ma* 
bel,  we  should  all  eheerfyiy  acquiesce  in  your  wishes ;  bat 
these  gentlemen  fancy  that  the  work  will  aid  their  opera-* 
tions,  and  they  have  a  strong  desire  to  possess  it.  To  be 
^ank  with  you,  finding  myself  and  your  uncle  in  a  very 
peculiar  situation,  I  acknowledge  that,  to  avert  conseqaeBces^ 
I  have  assumed  the  power  that  bdongs  to  hb  Majesty's  com« 
mission,  and  entered  into  a  verbal  capitulation,  by  which  I 
have  engaged  to  give  up  the  foiock-house  and  the  whole 
island.  It  is'  the  fortune  of  war,  and  must  be  submitted  to ; 
ib  open  the  door,  pretty  Mabel,  forthwith,  and  confide  youiv 
self  to  the  care  of  those  who  know  how  to  treat  beauty  and 
virtue  in  distress.    There's  no  oourti^  in  Scotland  more 
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eomplaisant  than  this  ehief,  or  who  is  more  fiimiliar  with 
die  laws  of  decorum." 

^  No  leave  bloo^^hoiise,''  muttered  Jane)  who  stood  at 
Mabei's  side,  attentlTe-  to  all  that  passed.  *  ^^  Blodk-honse 
good ;  got  no  scalp." 

Onr  heroitte  might  hkre  ji^ded^  bdt  fop  this  appeal ;  for 
it  began  to  appear  t6  her^  thai  the  wisest  «oatse  would  'be 
to  conciliate  the  enemy  by  concessions,  instead  -of  eacasper»> 
ating  them  by  reststanee.  •  They  must  leivow  thai  Mui^  and 
her  undo  were  in  t^ir  power ;  thai'  there  was  no  man  in 
the*  buiiditig ;  amd  -she  fiittoied  Hihey '  might  proeeed  to  batter 
down  tiie  door,  or  to  cot  tUeip  way  thrcwgh  the -logfr  with 
aices,  if  riie  obstinateiy  fefused  to  pre  them  peaeeaUe  ad« 
mission,  since' th^re  was  no  longer-  any  reason  to  dread  the 
rifle.  But  the  words  of  June  induced'  her  to  hesitate ;  and 
the  earnest  {M*essare  of  the  hamd,  aad  entveatizig  loo^s  of 
her  companion,  strengthened  a  resolution' that  was  fiedtering. 
'  ^^'No  prisoner  yet,"  wUsp^ed  Jube;  ^let  'em  make 
prisoner,  before  *ej  take  prisoner  —  talk  big ;  June  man- 
age'eiiL" 

Mabel  now  began  to  paliey  more  resolutely  with  Muir, 
fbr  her  uncle  -seeiAed  disposed  to  quiet  lus  conscienoe  by 
holding  his  tongue ;  and  she  plainly  intiiQated  that  it  waa 
not  her  intention  to  yield  the  buOding. 

"You  forget  the  capitulation,  Mistress  Mabel,"  said 
Muir  I  "  the  honor  of  one  of  his  Mit^esty -s  servants  b  con- 
cerned ;  and  the  honor  of  his  Majesty,  through  his  servant 
You  will  remember  the  finesse  and  delicacy  that  belong  to 
military  honor?* 

^I  know  enough,  Mr.  Muir,  to  understand  that  you  have 
no  command  in  this  expedition,  and,  therefore,  can  have  no 
rigfat  to  yidd  1^  blo(^-house ;  and  I  remember,  moreover, 
to  have  heard  my  fitther  say,  tliat  a  prisoner  loses  all  his 
authority^  for  the  time  being." 

^  Bank  sophistry,  pretty  Mabel,  a&d  treason  to  the  king, 
as  well  as  dishonoring  his  commission,  and  discrediting  his 
name.  You'U  no  be  persevering  in  your  intentions,  when 
your  better  jud^ent  has  had  leisure  to  reflect,  and  to 
make  oondusions  on  matters  and  circumstaaces  " 
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^Aye,"  put  in  Cap^  ^this  i$  a  citvqiBfltoDQe)  and  te 
d dtoiti" 

^  No  mind  whai  'e  nnele  My/'  ^acnUted  Jun^,  who  was 
oocofded  in  a  £ir  oomar  of  tt>9  foanu  ^Block*luHuae|pood; 
got  no  scalp." 

^  I  ihall  remain  as  I  aoi,  Mr.  Hairy  until  I  get  some  tid- 
ings of  my  fiitlier.  He  will  letnrn  in  the  oourse  of  the 
next  ten  days.'' 

^Ah!  ll^hely  tins  artifiee  wH  no  deoeiTe  the  enemy, 
who^  by  means  that  WHild  be  nointeUigible,  did  not  our 
saspidons  rest  on  an  nnhtqppy  yoong  man  with  too  mnoh 
plausibility,  are  fawiliar  witfi  ail  our  doings  and  plans,  and 
well  know  that  the  son  will  not  set  be£;>re  tbe  wjocthy  $er'' 
geant  and  his  oHnpAnions  wiU  be  in  their  power.  Aweell 
Submission  to  ProyidenQa  is  tmly  a  Oiristian  virtne  I " 

^  Mr.  Mnir,  yon  appear  to  be  deoBived  in  the  strength 
of  this  woric,  and  to  foney  it  weaker  than  it  is.  Do  yoa 
deara  to  see  what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  d^mse,  if  so 
disposed?" 

^I  dinna'  mind  if  I  do/'  answered  the  quartermaster, 
who  always  giew  Scotch  ae  he  grew  interested. 

^  What  do  yon  thmk  of  that,  thcA?  I^ook  at  the  loop 
ef  the  upper  story." 

As  soon  as  Mabel  had  spoken,  all  eyee  were  tnmed  up- 
wards and  beheld  the  miuale  of  a  rifle  cautioasly  thrust 
Uirou^  a  hole  •^— June  having  resorted  again  to  a  nae 
that  had  already  proved  so  suooessfoL  The  result  did  not 
disa{^int  e3q)6etation.  No  sooner  did  the  Indians  catch 
a  sight  of  the  fsttal  weapon,  than  they  leaped  aside,  and 
in  less  than  a  minate  every  man  among  them  had  sought  a 
cover.  The  French  offiosr  kept  his  eye  on  the  barr^  of 
the  piece,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  pointed  in 
his  partioilar  directi<m,  and  he  coolly  took  a  pinch  of  snufF 
As  neither  Muir  nor  Cap  had  anything  to  apprehend  from 
the  quarter  in  winch  the  others  were  menaced,  they  kept 
their  ground. 

^  Be  wise,  my  pretty  Mabel,  be  wise,"  exclaimed  the  fbiv 
mer,  ^and  no  be  provoking  useless  omtention.  In  tlie 
name  of  all  the  kinga  oi  AlhAU,  whom  have  ye  doseted  with 


jon  m  iStmZ  woo^n  tower,  that  seemeth  00  bloody-fldnded  ? 
There  is  necromancj  about  iMn  matter,  and  all  otir  char- 
acters may  be  iBTolred  in  the  explanation.** 

^  What  do  je  think  of  Uie  Pathfinder,  Master  Mtdr,  for 
a  garrison  to  so  strong  a  post  I  **  cried  Mabel,  resorting  to 
an  eqidTooalioii  that  Uie  dreumstances  rendered  very  ex- 
cosable.  **  What  will  yonr  French  and  Indian  oompsniona 
think  of  Uie  aim  of  the  Pathfinder's  rifie  ?  ** 

^  Bear  gently  on  ^  imfi^unate,  pretty  Mabel,  and  do 
not  conibnnd  the  king's  servants  ^^  may  Heaven  bless  hhn 
and  all  his  voytA  linei^ !  — ^  with  the  king's  enemies.  If 
Pathfinder  be  indeed  in  the  blook-honse,  let  him  speak,  and 
we  win  hold  onr  negotiations  dfrectly  with  him.  Heknowsns 
as  friends,  and  we  fisar  no  ev3  at  Ids  hasMiB,  and  least  of  afi 
to  myself;  for  a  gen6iK>ns  mind  is  apt  to  render  rivalry  in 
a  oertain  Interest  a  sure  gronnd  of  respect  and  amity  t  since 
admiration  of  liie  same  woman  proves  a  community  of  feel- 
ing and  tastes.** 

The  reliance  on  Pathfinder's  friendship  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  qnartermaster  and  Cap,  however,  for  even  the 
French  officer,  who  had  hichei^  «tood  fm  ground  so  well; 
shrank  back  at  the  soond  of  the  tMfrilto  name.  So  un- 
willing indeed  did  this  mdlvidua],  a  man  of  iron  nerves,  and 
onfe  kmg  accustomed  to  the  dangers  of  Ihe  peculiar  warfare 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  appear  to  be  to  remain  exposed 
to  the  assaidts  of  EBldeer,  whose  reputation  throughout  all 
tiiat  frontier  wa»  a»  weD  establiBbed  as  that  of  Marlborough 
in  Europe,  Aat  he  did  n<»t  disdain  to  seek  a  cover,  insisting 
fiiat  his  two  prisoners  shotdd  fi>llow  him.  Mabel  was  too 
glad  to  be  rid  of  her  enemies  to  lament  the  departure  of  her 
friends,  though  she  kissed  her  hand  to  Gap,  tiirougfa  the 
loop>  and  oaUed  out  to  him  in  t^ttia  <^  aflfection  as  he  moved 
slowly  and  unwflfin^y  away. 

The  enemy  now  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  all  attempts 
on  tile  blode-house  for  the  present;  and  June,  who  had 
ascended  to  a  tmp  in  tiie  roof,  whence  tiie  best  view  was  to 
be  obtained,  r^rted  tiiat  the  whole  party  had  assembled 
to  eat)  on  a  cUbtant  and  sheltered  part  of  tiie  island,  whers 
Mutr  and  Cap  were  quietly  shaiing  in  the  good  things  that 
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wGJce  gpmg>  aa  if  thej  bad  no^oOfioer&'OQ  tkeiF-mmlB.  'Th» 
infoiiimtioh  greatljreUeved  ilM^bel,  and  she  began  to  turn  bdr 
thoughts  again  to.  the  means  oi  ^fiecling  her  own  esoape,  or 
at  least  of  letting  her  fi^l^herknofvviof  th^danger  that  awaked 
him.  The.  sergeant  iwas  .eitpected  to  return  that  a£^rnoon> 
and  she,  knew  that  a^mpn^^t  gaiiaued  pr  lost  migh^  d^^da 
his  fate.    .  >  '        .  ^.  . 

Three  or  four  hoi^s  fl€fw  bij*  VTJiei  islatid  W£Ui  agdin 
buried  in  a  profound  qiu^t,<tbeday.Wiaa  wearing  away,  and 
yet  Mab^l  had^  decided ,  on  nothings  'Julie  was  in  t^e  base* 
ment  poceparjog  th^ir  ftugai  meaiy.and  Siiabel  h^fself  had 
ascenieljed  to  th^  r»p^,  .whic;b .  was  jtroyiAad '  witb  i  a>  ;(rap  i^iflt 
allowed  her  to  go  .<mt  on  Jte  U^^t  the  bnildiilg,' irhfence 
1^  commanded  tiie.bei9t  view , of ,  sunrounding  ol^cts' that 
the  island  possessed..  -Still  if  wa»  limited^,  and  much  ob*> 
structed  by  t^e  .topsof  trees*.  Xh^  .anxious  gitl  did  not 
dare  to  trust  her  person  in  sigMi.  knpwiog  well  Ijiat:  the 
unrestrained  passions  of  some  savage  might.indooe  bim  tp 
send  a  bullet  tiiu^ough  her  br^unw  •  Sbeti^^elykiei^  h^  head 
ont  of  the  trap^  tb^efore^  whence,  in  tbe^  oourte  of  the 
afternoon,  .  she  jiia4e  as  .n^urf  isuinr^ys :  of.  the...d^ere&l 
channels  about  th^  i^hmd^  lis  ^*  AniKe»  sister  Amie,"  tgok  cf 
the.  env;^ons  of  the  castle  of  Blue:  SeajiG^       i 

The.  sun  bad  actually  set,  ano  intejl^giewiee  had  been  re* 
ceived  from  the  ,bo8M^  and  -Mabel  asc«?4ed:.to  tile  rooi^  to 
take  a  lac^^pok,  bopM^g  tbat  the  ^psvrtjf  .irPuld  hmm  in  the 
darkness;  whi(sh  wpuld.nt'  le$»%  pYOYdnt  the/ Ibudians  from 
rendering  tbe^  ^  ^ajubiisoade '  as  :  &lal  M  .  it .  might  otberwisp 
prove,  and  which. 'fio^sibly  might.  enaUe  ber  to  givd  sos^ 
more  intel%ibl^  si^al  by  means  of  Sxej  than  it  Would  ^th^^* 
wise  be  in  her  pofrer-  to.dpL  i  Uer  eyet  luid  turned  carefully 
round  the  whole  bori^on^  and  abe  .Wtts  just. on  the-pcint  of 
drawing  in  her  person,  when  an"#bje»at  that'Struok'  ber  as 
new  caqghtberattentionj  The  jualands  lay  grouped,  ae  cb)qely, 
tfi#  six,.;  or  eight,  different  chattn^  or  passages  between 
t^em.were  jn  view ^  and  in.  one  of  the'  nost  /covered,  con* 
ceali^d  in  a  ;gr«a^  measure  vby-ihe-  bushes  of  the.  shore,  lay^ 
wbat  a  second  460k  .assured  ht^Vf  was  a  bark  canoe.  It  con- 
tained a. huipan  being  beypnd' a  xju^^iion*     Gonident  thai, 
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if  .an  enemy,  her  aignid  could  do  bq  harm,  and,  ii  a  frieod^ 
that  it  might  do  good,  the  eager  girl  waved  a  little  flag  to- 
wards the  atraoger,  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  £»ther, 
taking  care  that  it  should  not  be  seen  from  tbe  island. 

Mabel  had  repeated  her  signal  eight  or  ten  times  in  vain, 
and  she  began  to  despair  of  its  heing  notiiced,  when  a  sign 
was  given  in  return,  bj  the  wave  of  a  paddle^  and  the  man 
so  far  disooviired. himself,  as,  to  let  her  see  it  was  Chingach- 
gook*  Here,  then,  at  last,  was.  a  friend;  one,  tgo,  who  was 
aUd,  and  she  doabted  not:  would  be  willing  to  aid  herl 
From  that  instant  her  courage  .and  her  spirits  revived^  The 
Mohican  had  seen  her ;  iaiiist>h&ve  reoogniaed  her,  as  he  knew 
that  she  was  of  the  part^.;  jUbA  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  he  would,  i  take  the  4tepB  necessary  to  re- 
lease her.  That  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  was  apparent  by  the  great  caution  he  observed,  and 
ahe  had  every  reliance  on  his  prudence  and  address.  The 
principal  difficulty  now  existed  with  Jane^  for  Mabel  had 
seen  too  much  of  her  fidelity  to  her  own  people^  ;relieved  as 
it  was  by  sympathy  for  herself,  to  believe  ehe  would  con-> 
sent,  to  a  hoitile  Indian's  entedng.  the  block-house^  or  indeed 
to  her  leaving  it,  with  a  view  to  defea/t  Arrowhead's  plans. 
The  half  hour,  that  succeeded  the  disoorery  of  the  pres^ice 
of  tber  Gnoat  Serpent,  was  the  most  painfol  of  Mabel  Dan- 
ham's  life.  She  saw  the  means  of  eff^ting  all  she  wished* 
as  it  mi^bt  be  within  reach  of  Imr  haud^  and  yet  it  eluded 
her  g[raap..'  She  knew.  June's  decision  ^nd  coolness,  not-* 
withstanding  jdl  her  gentleisess  and  womanly  feeliog,.and  at 
last  she  came  reluntantly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  wa^ 
no  other,  way  of  attaining  her  end,  than  by  deceiving  her 
tried  companion  and  ^proteotor.  It  was  revolting  to  one  as 
sincere  and  natural,  i|M. pure  of  hearty  and  a9  much  disposed 
to  it^enuousmesa  as  Mahel  Dunham,  .to  practice  deception 
on  .a  friend .  liko  Jtme  ;  but  her  own  lather's  life  was .  at 
stake,  her  companigo  .wpuld  receive  no  positive  injury,  and 
$he  had  ^lingft  aod  interests:  direcdy  tojaching  herself  that 
would  have  removed  greater  scruples.  .     . 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  Mabel's  heart  began  to  beat  with 
i^olence  i  :and  she  adopted  and  chai^ged  her  plan  of  pro- 
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eeedii^  at  least  a  dozea  tiines  m  the  eovme  ^  a  siogle 
hour.  June  was  always  the  source  of  her  greatest  em- 
harrassment ;  for  she  cUd  not  well  see,  firstly,  how  she  was 
to  ascertain  when  Chingachgook  was  at  the  door,  where  die 
donhted  ndt  he  would  soon  af^ar ;  and,  secondly,  how  she 
was  to  admit  him  witlM^nl  giving  the  alarm  ta  her  watch* 
fbl  companioB.  lime  pressed^  howeTer ;  for  the  Mohican 
might  come  and  go  away  again,  unless  she  were  ready  ta 
receive  him.  It  wovld  be  too  haEardous  to  the  Delaware 
to  remain  long  on  the  island;  and/it  became  absolotelj 
necessary  to  determine  on  some  eonrsOy  even  at  the  rii^  of 
choosing  one  that  was  indiseiieet  After  rsmning  over 
varioos  projects  in  her  mind,  therafbre,  Mahal  came  to 
her  eon^Mmion  and  said,  with  as*  much  calmness  as  die  could 
assume : — 

^Are  yon  not  afraid,  June,  now  your  people  belieTO 
Paihfinder  is  in  tiie  blodb4iouse,  that  they  will  como  and 
try  to  set  it  on  &e  ?** 

<<No  fink  such  t^ig.  No  bom  bk»ck4»onBa  Blodc- 
house  good ;  got  no  scalp**^ 

^  June>  we  cannot  know.  They  hid  beeause  they  beMsfted 
what  I  told  them  of  Patyioder^s  bemg  with  u&" 

^  BelieTO  fear.  Fear  come  ^uick,  go  quick.  Fear  make 
run  away;  wit  make  come  baek.  Fear  make  warrior  fool, 
as  well  as  young  girL'* 

Here  June  laughed,  as  her  sex  is  apt  to  laugh,  when  any- 
thing particularly  lodkrous  crosses  their  yo«rthfol  fancies. 

^  I  fed  uneasy,  June ;  and  wish  you  yourself  would  go 
i^  again  to  the  roof  and  look  out  mp&Bk  the  island  to  make 
certain  that  Bothii^  is  plotting  a^dnst  us$>  jou  to^ow  the 
signs  of  what  your  people  intend  to  do  better  than  L"        * 

^  June  go,  Liiy  wish ;  but  yery  w^-  knew  that  Indiaa 
sleep ;  wait  for  fiidor.  Warrior  eat,  drink^  sleeps  all  timot 
when  don't  £ght^  aiid  go  on  war<-tirail;  Den  never  sleeps  eait, 
drink  ^-  nevBr  feeL     Warrior  sk^  now.'* 

^6od  send  it  may. be  so;  but  go  up,  dmr  June,  and 
look  well  about  you.  Danger  may  <?ome  when  we  leaet 
expect  it" 

June  arose  and  prepared  to  ascend  to  the  roof;  but  sha 
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^ptnaeAf  whli  her  foot  on  the  first  round  of  the  ladder.  Ma* 
bel's  heart  beat  so  violentlj  that  she  was  fearful  its  throbs 
woald  be  heard ;  and  riie  fancied  that  some  gleamings  of 
her  real  inientioDs  had  crossed  the  nund  of  her  friend.  She 
was  nght^  in  part;  the  Indiaii  woman  having  actually 
stopped  to  consider  whether  there  was  anj  indiscretion  in 
what  she  was  about  to  do.  At  flist^  ibB  suspicion  that  Ma* 
bd  intended  ta  escape  flashed  across  her  nund ;  then  she  re* 
jected  ity  on  the  ground:  tiuit  tlie  pale»fiK»  had  no  means  of 
gettii^  cdF  the  ishmd,  and  tliat  the  bloek-house  was  much 
the  most  secure  place  she  oould  find.  The  next  thought 
wa%  thttt  Mabel  had  detected  some  sign  of  the  near  ap- 
^^oaoh  of  her  fiither.  This  idea,  too,  lasted  but  a&  instant ; 
fi>r  June  eotertaiiied  some  such  opinibn  of  her  con^Mmion's 
abilily  to  understand  sjnq>toms  of  this  sort -— symptoms 
that  had  escaped  her  own  sagadty  •«-  as  a  woman  €i  high 
fesfaion  entertains  of  the  aocomplishments  of  her  maid. 
Nodkiag  else  in  the  same  way  offering,  she  began  slowly  to 
monnt  the  ladders 

Just  as  she  reached  the  upper  floor,  a  lucky  thought  sng« 
gested  Hseif  to  our  heroine ;  and,  by  expressing  it  in  a  bur* 
ried,  hxA  natural  manner,  she  gained  a  great  adyantage  in 
CDpcntiag  her  projected  scheme. 

^  I  will  go  down,''  she  said,  ^and  listen  by  tihe  door,  June, 
while  you  are  on  the  roof;  and  we  will  thus  be  on  our 
goaiid,  at  the  same  time,  above  and  below.** 

Thei^  June  thought  tlus  saTored  of  unnecessary  caution, 
well  knowing  no  one  could  enter  the  building  unless  aided^ 
from  within,  nor  any  serious  danger  menace  them  fh>m  the 
eoE^rior,  without  giving  sufietent  warning,  she  attributed 
tte  proposition  to  Mabel's  ignorance  and  alann  ;  and  as  it 
was  made  apparently  witk  fi*ankne8B,  it  was  received  with- 
out ^stmst.  By  tiiese  means  our  heroine  was  enabled  to 
descend  to  the  door,  as  her  friend  ascended  to  the  roof; 
and  June  felt  no  unusual  inducement,  to  watch  her.  The 
distance  between  the  two  was  now  too  grisat  to  admit  of  com-* 
versation  ;  and  fen*  three  or  four  minutes,  one  was  occupied 
in  lookiaag  about  her  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  allow, 
and  the  other  in  listening  at  tiM  door,  wiUi  as  much  intend 
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neift  as  if  all  her  senses  were  absorbed  in  the  iiidgle  ^nltj 
of  hearing. 

June  discovered  nothing  from  her  elevated  stand ;  the 
obscurity,  indeed,  almost  forbade  the  hope  of  snoh  a  result ; 
but  it  would  not 'be  easy 'to  desoribe  the  sensation  wifli'whieh 
Mabel  thought  she  perceived  ti  slight  -and  guarded  push 
against  the  door.  Fearfol  that  all  might  not  be  as  she 
wished)  and  anxioios  to  let  Chingadhgook  know  that  she  was 
near,  she  began,  ihongh  in  tremulous  and  low  !DOte8y:to  sing. 
iSo  profound  was  the  stillness  sib  the  moment,  that  the  sound 
of  the  unsteady  warbliiig  As<tei^ed-  to  the  roo^  and  in-a  min- 
ute June  began- to  desc^id.  A  slight  tap  at  the  door  waa 
heard  imnsuedbitely  afters  Mabel  was  bewildered^  for  there 
was  ho  time  to  lose.  Hope  proved  stronger  than  fear,  and 
With  unsteady  hands-  she  oommenoed  lunfoarrfiig  the  d6or4 
The  nooccafiin  of  June  -was  heard  on  the  floor  above  her, 
when  only  a  sin^  bir  was  tumedi  The  seoond  was'  re«> 
leased  aA  her  foibn  readied  hal^-way  down  the  lower  ladder. 

"  What  you  do  !  **  exclaimed  June,  angrily.  **  Bun. 
away  **^  mad  —  leltve  -  block-^house  P  i  Hlock-hcrase  good.'* 
The' hands  of  both  were  on=  the  last  bar,  and  it  woiidd'  have 
been  cleared  from  the  ftstenings,  but  for  a  vigorous  shove 
from  without,  which  jammed  tibe  wood;  A  shoi^t  struggle- 
ensued,  iheu^  both  were  -disinclined-  to  violence,  lone 
would  probahly  have  prevailed,. had  not'  another  and  a  more 
vigorous  push  fh)m  witiidntforoedi  the  bar  past  the  tMing 
impediment  that  held  itj  when  the  door  o^iened.'  Tlie  form 
of  a  man  was  seeh  bo  :enter,  and  both  the  females  rushed  tip 
the  ladder^  as  if  -  equally  afiraid  of  the  consequences.  The 
stranger  secured  the  dootr,  and  first  examining  the  lower 
room  'with:  great  eare,  he  cautiously  ascended  the  ladder. 
June,  is  soon  as^  it  became  dark,  hud  dosed  the  loops  of  the 
priiAsipal  floor,  and  ligbfled'a  candle.  By  nteans  of  this  dim 
taper,  thte,  the  two  fomiles  stood  in  expectatiob,  ivsiting  to 
ascertain  die  person  of  their  vintor,  whose  wai^  asoedt  of 
the  ladder  was  distinctly  audible,  though  sufficiently  ddiber- 
ate.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  whidi  was  the  most  as* 
tonisfaed  on  finding,- when  the  stranger  had  got  ihxom^  the 
tcap,  that  Pathfinder  stood  before  them. 
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"^  God  be  pf  aisod  I  "^  M«b«l  ex^lumed,  lor  the  kite  that 
the  block-house  woald  be  impregnable  with  siich  a  garrison, 
at  once  crossed  her  mind.  ^  O  I  JPatkfioder^  what  has  be- 
come otmy.fadi«ir  ?  "  . 

^  Th9.  &e2;geafit  1»  safe  as  jet^  a«d  vjetoriobs,  though  it  k 
not  in  the  gi;^  of  man  to-  say  what  will  hB  the  ind  of  it.  Is 
not  that  the  wi£^  of  Arrowhead^  Bkalking  in  the. 'comer 
there  ?*',,.-'.         /      .  /       •  • 

^<  Speskk  noft  of  her.  repi^adkBoUj,  Faihfindei? ;  I  owe  her 
my  life ;«—  Qiy  present  ae^ority ;  tell  ake  what  has  fai^pened 
to  my.&H'^er's.partyt  why  yon  affie-h^ure^  axkd  I  mSL-T^to  all 
the  l^]:^1^.6ven^.^afe  have  palled  tafitolihis island*" 

^' Few  words  will  do  the  last^  Mabel;  Ibr  one  used  to 
Jndi^  deyiltriey  oieeils  bi)t  littte.  expkoiatiana  on  such  a 
a9bjeqt.  Evi^ythiiiiig  tarned-olat  as  w«  had  hoped  with  the 
expeditiQ%  for.  the  Sarpent  ^aa  qsl  the.lookotit^  and  he  met 
us  wit))  .all  the  .inlbrmatioot  heart  eould  desive.  We  am- 
bushed thjpef^  boat^,  druv'  thei  Freaobers:  out  of  them,  got 
possession  anfi.^unk  tbmn,{  accoi^diiag  lb  entden^  in  the  deep^ 
est  par|b  of.  the  aha^nel ;  and  -  th($  aaVagea  of  UdI>6v.  Gaoada 
wiU  W  1*^7  for  tedi»n.goodd  tbia„wwter.  Both  powder 
and  |)all  toQ,  will  b^  scarper  atnoQg>^ni  than  keen  hunters 
ai^d  a^iyve  wairiors  Aiay  Yelisb«  :  We,  did  >ti6t.  lose  a  mau,  or 
hav^  even  a  skin  barked ;  nor  do  I  think  the  ibimy  suffered 
to  speak  q£  .Ii^  short,  Mabel,  it  has  bemi;  just  aluh  im  ex*- 
peditioa  as  L^die  likes  ;  ntacii  .bwin  to. :  tlie  *  ioe,  taiid  little 
hann  to  puxfielve^"  ,  ./..''•.«..; 

'^  Ah !  Pathfinder,  I  fear  ^hto  J^tajoii  Dimcan  eomes  to 
hear  the  whole  x])f  the  sad  toli^  he  wiU  &kd  reason  to  regret 
he  eyer.undertopk  jt^ieaffaii:.!"  :  .    r 

^  I  k^QW  what  y^  peaa-^-^I  kaow  whatyou  mean ;  but 
by  telling  ^y.stQirysM*aight  yew.wiU  uuderstaind' it  betteri. 
As  soon  as  t)^ .^e^^ff^antilbiuad  iMtfraBlfsncoidsafal^'he  sent  me 
and  the  Sarpent  off  in  canoes  .to/tliU  yK>a  hoW  matters  had 
turx^  -outy'  an4  h^  i$f  follo«!ii|g  with  the  two  bodtfis  9  which 
being  so  ipach  jbi^irier)  damiot '  acriye  before  morning.  I 
paprtedfjfi^om  ChingaQl^ook.  this  foieno^  it  being  agreed 
that  he{  should  come  up  one  set  of  channels,  and  I  another, 
to.  s^  that  the  palJb^  was  cLdar.     I've  ikot  seen  the  chief 


since." 
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MbM  now  explained  the  manner  in  which  she  had  dis- 
ooTered  the  Mohican,  and  her  expectation  that  he  woold  yet 
come  to  the  hlock-house. 

*'  Not  he  —  not  he !  A  regular  scout  will  never  get  he- 
hind  walls  or  logs,  so  long  as  he  can  keep  the  open  air  and 
find  nseliil  employment*  I  shonld  not  have  eome  myself, 
Mabel,  hut  I  promised  the  sergeant  to  comfort  yon,  and  to 
look  a'ter  your  safety.  Ah's  me  !  I  reconnoitered  the  ^1- 
and  with  a  heavy  h^t  this  Ibi^noon  ;  and  there  was  a  bit- 
ter homr  when  I  fiineied  you  ttigfat  be  among  the  slain.^ 

^  By  wSurt  hidcy  aoddent  were  yon  prevented  fitmt  pad- 
dling up  boldly  to  tkeiskmd,  laid  firom  fidling  into  the  hands 
of  ihe  ieneny?^ 

*^  By  such  an  aoddent,  Mabel,  as  PlPovidence  ^OExployB  to 
tell  the  hoimd  i^iere  to  find  the  deer,  and  the  deer  how  to 
throw  off  the  hound.  No,  no';  these  artiiees  and  deviltriea 
with  dead  bodies  may  deceive  the  soldiers  of  ^he  5dtli,  and 
the  king's  officers;  but  they  are  all  lost  upon  men  who  have 
passed  tiieir  daya  in  the  Ibresk.  I  came  down  the  channel 
in  &oe  of  the  pretended  flsherman,  and,  though  the  riptyled 
have  set  up  the  poor  wretch  with  art,  it  was  not  ingenious 
enough  to  take  in  a  pracfysed  eye.  The  rod  was  held  too 
high ;  for  tiie  55th  have  learned  to  flsh  at  Oswego,  if  they 
never  knew  how  before ;  and  then  the  man  was  too  qaiet 
fi>r  oaie  who  got  nother  prey  nor  bite.  But  we  never  oome 
in  upon  a  post  blindly;  and  I  have  kihi  outside  a  garrison  a 
whole  night,  because  they  had  changed  their  sentries  and 
their  mode  of  standing  gua»l«  Neither  the  Sarpent  nor  my* 
self  would  be  likely  to  bo  taken  in  by  these  contrivances, 
which  were  most  probably  intended  Ibr  the  Scotch,  who  are 
cunning  enough  in  s<mie  particulars,  thou^  anything  but 
witches  when  Indian  saretuMventions  are  in  liie  wind." 

^  Do  you  think  my  hiA»  $mA  hia  men  may  yet  be  de* 
ceived  ?  "  said  Mabel,  qsieklf . 

^  Not  if  I  can  prevent  it^  MabeL  Ton  say  the  Sarpent 
k  on  the  lookout  too ;  so  there  is  a  douMe  diance  of  our 
succeeding  in  letting  him  know  his  danger ;  though  it  is  byi 
no  means  sartain  by  which  channel  the  party  may  come.'* 

^  Pathfinder,"  said  our  hevoiae  solemnly,  for  the  fHghtfu* 
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MOieft  she  had  witneiBed  had  dothad  death  with  imiuiial 
honorsy  ^  Pathfinder,  joa  have  pioliMaed  k>¥e  6x  me  -—a 
wish  to  make  me  your  wife  I " 

^I  did  YCiitiir'  to  speak  on  that  subjeot,  Mabel,  aad  the 
sergeant  has  even  lately  said  that  you  are  kindly  disposed ; 
bat  I  am  not  a  man  to  paoecnte  the  thmg  I  love." 

^  Hear  me.  Pathfinder  1  I  respect  you — honor  you— - 
rerere  fou;  sare  my  fiuher  from  this  dreadfol  death,  and  I 
can  worship  yon*  Heee  is  my  hand  as  a  solemn  pledge  &r 
my  faiti^  wlien  yien  eome  to  daim  iU" 

^!Kessyaa«^Ue88  you,  Kahel;  this  is  move  than  I  de- 
sarve;  more^  I  feai^  ^^^^^  ^  diall  know  how  to  piofit  by,  as 
I  ought.  It  was  not  wantai^,  however,  to  make  me  sarve 
the  jei|^eanL  We  are  old  oomrades,  and  owe  each  other  a 
fife;  thomi^  I  iaar  me,  ICabsl,  being  a  fiUher's  comrade  is 
not  always  the  best  leeommeadation  with  the  daughter  I " 

^Yoa  wamt  no  other  noommendation  than  your  own 
aets'— ^yom?  ooiuage'-^your  fidelity;  all  that  yon  do  and 
say,  Pathfinder,  my  reason  approves,  and  the  heart  will, 
nay,  it  $haU  firflow/' 

^'This  IS  a  happiaess  I  little  expeoted  this  night;  hot  we 
are  in  GUmI's  hands,  and  He  will  ptoteet  as  in  his  own  way. 
These  are  aweet  woids,  Mabel,  bat  they  were  not  wantii^ 
to  make  me  do  all  that  man  can  do^  in  the  present  sarcum- 
stances ;  they  will  not  lessen  my  endeavors  ndther.'' 

^Now  we  understand  eadi  other,  Pathfinder,"  Mabel 
added  hoarsdy,  'Uet  us  not  lose  one  of  the  precious  mo- 
merits,  which  may  be  of  inealoalable  value*  Can  we  not 
get  iato  yoor  canoe,  and  go  and  meet  my  fiuther  ?  " 

^  Tliat  is  not  the  course  I  adviie.  I  don't  know  by  which 
channel  the  aeigeant  will  come,  and  there  are  twenty ;  rely 
on  it,  the  Serpent  will  be  winding  his  way  through  them 
alL  No,  no,  my  advice  is  to  renuian  here.  The  logsof 
this  block-house  are  still  green,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
set  them  on  ftre ;  and  I  can  make  good  the  place,  bating  a 
bnming,  agin  a  tribe.  The  Iroquois  nation  cannot  dislodge 
me  from  this  fortress,  so  long  as  we  can  keep  the  fiames 
off  iU  The  ser^Jaant  is  now  'camped  on  some  island,  and 
will  not  come  in  until  morning.     If  we  hold  the  block,  we 
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can  giTe  him  titndy  waniing,  by  firing  riflefi  ior  instance ; 
and  should  he  determine  to  attack  the- savages,  as  a  man 
of  his  temper  will  be  very  likely  to  do^.  the  pesaesHon  of 
this  building  will  be  of  great  aoeount  in  the  affiur.  No^  no ; 
n^  judgment  says  remain,  if  the  object  be  'to  sarT«  -  th# 
sergeant ;  though  escape  for  omr  two  selTeawill  be  no  'Fory 
difficult  matter." 

"^Stay/'  munnnred  Mabel,  ^  stay,  for  God's  sake^  Falh^ 
finder.     Anything-*^ every liiiiig,  to  sare  my  fi|ther ! " 

^'  Yes,  that  is  natur^  !•  am  glad  to  h^you  say  thisr 
Mabel,  £m*  I  owii  swish  to  see  the  sergeant  fairly  sup- 
ported. As  the  inattev  now  stands,  he  has  gitined  himself 
credit;  andoould  he  >onoe  dme  oS  l^ese  >misdreant8,<and 
make  an  hononible«'retreat,  laying* 'the.  bats  andi  Uoc^  in 
ashes,  no  doubt,  no  doubt,  Lxmdie- would  remember  it,  and 
sarve  him  accordingly.  Yes,  yes,  Mabel,'  we  BOBOst  not  only 
save  the  eergeant's  1^  but  we  mnst  «Kve  km  ripttation;"" 

'^No  blame  can  rest.on  my*  lathar,  onj^aeconntof  tho 
surprise-of  this  island  4 '^  >.  t     . 

'^  There's  no  telling  —  there's  no  telling ;  adlitary  glory 
is  a  most  unsartain  tfakig.  I'ye  seen  the  Delawaces  routed, 
when  they  des«u*yed  m^re  credit  than  at  other  dmes  when 
they've  carried  the  day.  A  4nan  is  wvong  to  set  his  head 
on  success  of  any  sort,  and  worst  of  all,  on  success  in  war. 
I  know  little  of  the  settlements,  or  of  the  notions  that  men 
hold  in  them ;  but,  up  here-away,  even  the  Indians  rate  a 
warrior's  character  aceoiding  to  his  luck.  The  principal 
tifaang  wiih  a  soldier  is,  never  to  be  whipt  ^  nor  do  I  think 
mankind  stops  long  to  consider  how  the  day  was  won  or 
lost.  For  my  part,  Mabel,  I  make  it  a  rule  when  facing 
the  inimy,  to  give  him  as  good  as  I  can  send,  and  to  try  to 
be  moderate  as  I  can,  when  we  get  the  better ;  as  fi^r  feel- 
ing moderate  afi;^  a  defeat,  little  need  be  said  on  that  score, 
as  a  flogging  is  one  of  ib»  most  humbling  things  in  natur^* 
The  parsons  preach  about  humility,  in  the  garrisons ;  but 
if  humility  would  make  Christians,  the  king's  troops  ou^t 
to  be  saints^  for  they've  done  little,  as  yet,  this  war,  hoi 
take  lessons  from  the  French,  beginning  at  Fort  du  Quesneji 
and  ending  at  Tyl" 
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^My  father  couM  not  have  suspected  tlmt  the  poflition 
of  the  ishmd  was  known  to  the  enemy,**  reeromed  Mabel, 
whose  thoughts  were  ronning  on  the  probable  eiect  of  the 
recent  ev^its,  on  the  jsergeant. 

^That  is  true;  nor  do  I  well  see  how  the  Prraicheni 
fo«nd  H  out  The  spot  is  Wll  chosen,  and  it'  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  even  for  one  who  has  travelled  the  «roiid  to 
and  from  it,  to  -find  it  again*  There  has  been  treaidiery,  I 
fear  $  yes,  yes,  there  nmsl  have  been  treachery  I " 

^'O  !  PaUiflnders^  can  thid  be  ?  * 

^  Nothing  is  easier,  Mabel,  fo^  treachery  comes  air  nal^ral 
to  some  men,  as  eating.  )^w,  when  I  find  a  man  all  fkir 
words,  I  look  close  to  his  deeds;  for  when  the  heart  k 
right,  and  raally  intends  to  do  good;  it  is  generally  satisfied 
to  let  •  the  conduct  speak,  instead  of  the  tongne." 

^  Jaibper  Western  is  not  one  of  these,''  said'  Mabel,  im* 
petnonsly.  **  No  youth  can  be  more  sincere  in  his  nuemner^ 
or  less  apt  to  make  ihe  tongue  act  for  ^e  h^ad»" 

^Jasper  Western  I  tongue  and  heart  am  both  right* witib 
thist  lad,  depend  on  it,  Mabd  ;  and  the  notion  •  taken  up  by 
liundie,  and  the  quartermasVier,  and  the  sergeant^  and  your 
nnde,  too,  is  as  wrong,  as  it  would  be  to  think  that  the  son 
shone  by  night,  and  the  stars  shone  by  day.  No,  no  ;  m 
answer  for  Eau-douoe's  honesty  with  my  own  scalp,  or,  at 
need,  with  my  own  rifie.**  '   • 

^  Bless  you  -•--bless  you.  Pathfinder !  '*  exclaimed  Mabel, 
extending  her  own  hand,  and  pressing  the  iron  fingers  of  her 
companion,  under  a  state  ot  feeling  that  feur  smrpassed  her 
own  consciousness  of  its  strength.  ^  You 'are  all  that  is 
generons  —  aU  that  is  no%le  ;  God  will  reward  you  for  it.'* 

^  Ah !  Mabel,  I*  fear  me,  if  this  bcf  true,  I  should  not 
covet  such  a  wife  as  yourself,  but  would  leave  you  to  be 
sued  for,  by  some  gentleman  of  the  garrison,  as  your  de- 
sarts  require ! "       • 

**  We  will  not  talk  ot  ^Mb  any  more  to-night,"  Mabel 
answered,  in  a  voice  so  smothered  as  to  seem  nearly  choked. 
*  We  must  think  less  of  ourselves,  just  now,  Pathfinder,  and 
more  of  our  friends.  But  I  rejoice  from  my  soul  that  you 
beiieve  Jasper  innocent  Now  let  us  talk  c^  otheir  things 
ought  we  not  to  release  June  ?  " 
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^Fto  been  tiWnking  about  ibe  womaii,  for  it  w91  Aot  be 
0ale  \fi  skat  oiur  eyes  wad  lewre  bero  open,  on  this  side  of 
ibe  Uook-lM>i]8e  door.  K  we  pat  ber  in  tbe  upper  foom 
and  take  away  tbe  ladder,  sbe'U  be  a  prisoner  at  least." 

^  I  oaimot  treat  otie  tbns  wbo  bas  saved  my  life*  It  would 
be  better  to  let  ber  depart ;  I  tbink  she  is  too  nradi  ny 
Mend  to  do  anytbing  to  barm  me." 

^  You  do  net  know  tbe  race,  Mabel ;  yon  do  not  know 
tbe  race.  It's  tme  she's  not  a  fblUbiooded  Mingo,  but  shd 
consorts  with  tbe  vagabonds,  aad  imist  have  Tamed  some  of 
theb  tricks.     What  is  tbat  ?  " 

^It  sounds  like  oars  *-^  some  boat  IS  passiug  thiougb  tbe 
ehanneir' 

Fatbfittder  dosed  the  tn^  that  led  to  tbe  lower  room,  to 
prevent  June  from  escapkig,  extinguished  tbe  candle,  and  went 
hastily  to  a  loq^  Mabel  looking  over  bis  shoulder  m  breath- 
less eoriosilry.  These  several  movements  consumed  a  miii* 
ute  or  two ;  and  by  the  time  the  eye  a/t  the  scout  bad  got  a 
€Km  view  of  thii^  without,  two  boats  bad  swept  past,  and 
shot  up  to  the  shore,  at  a  spot  some  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
block,  where  there  was  a  regular  landing.  The  obscurity 
prevented  more  ftom  being  seen;  and  Pathfinder  whispered 
to  Mabel,  that  the  new  comers  were  as  likely  to  be  foes  as 
Meads,  for  be  did  not  think  her  Either  could  possibly  have 
arrived  so  soon.  A  number  of  men  were  now  seen  to  quit 
the  boals,  and  then  followed  three  bearly  EngMsh  dieers, 
leavii^  no  farther  doubts  of  tbe  charaeter  ni  Uie  party* 
Pathfinder  sprang  to  the  tmp,  raised  it,  glided  down  the  lad- 
der, and  began  to  unbar  the  door  with  an  eanestness  that 
proved  how  eritiesl  he  deemed  the  moment  Mabel  bad 
followed,  but  she  rather  impeded  than  aided  bis  exertions, 
and  but  a  single  bar  was  turned. when  a  heavy  discbarge  of 
rifles  was  bear<^  They  were  still  standing  in  breathless  sus- 
pense, as  the  war-whoop  rang  in  all  the  surrounding  tbidcets. 
Tbe  door  now  opened,  and  both  Pathfinder  and  Mabel 
rushed  into  the  <^n  air.  All  human  sounds  bad  ceased. 
After  listening  half  a  minute,  howevw.  Pathfinder  thoi]^bt 
he  beard  a  few  stifled  groans  near  the  boats ;  but  tbe  wind 
blew  so  firesh,aBd  the  rustling  of  tbe  leaves  mingled  so  much 
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w$di  tue  mnrmnrs  of  tlie  pMsing  air,  ikii  he  was  hr  from 
certi^  But  Mabel  was  borne  away  hy  her  feeliiigB^  and 
she  rushed  bj  him,  taking  the  way  towaids  the  boats. 

^  Tins  will  not  do,  Mabel,"  said  the  soont  in  an  eaniest 
bat  low  voice,  seizing  her  by  an  arm,  —  ^  this  will  never  do. 
Sartain  deadi  would  fi^w,  and  that  wilhont  sarving  any 
one.     We  must  retnrn  to  the  btodc." 

<*.  Father  I  •—  my  poor,  dear,  murdered  ihther  I  *  said  the 
girl  wildly,  though  habitual  eantion,  even  at  that  trjring  mo- 
ment, induced  har  to  speak  low.  ^  Patfainder,  if  yon  love 
me,  let  me  go  to  my  dear  &ther ! " 

^  This  will  not  do,  Mabel.  It  is  idngohir  iliat  no  one 
speaks ;  no  one  returns  the  fire  from  the  boats  -^-^  and  I  h«v« 
left  Kaideer  in  tiie  blociti  Bnt  of  what  use  would  a  rifie 
he  when  no  one  is  to  be  seen  I  '^ 

At  tiiat  moment^  quiek  eye  af  Pathfinder,  wiueh,  wMto 
he  held  Mabel  firmly  in  his  grasp,  had  never  ceased  to  roam 
over  the  dim  seene,  cai^t  an  indlBtinct  view  of  five  or  six 
dark,  crouching  fonns,  ^ideavoring  to  steal  past  him,  doubt- 
less with  the  intention  of  intercepting  their  retreat  to  the 
block-house.  Catching  up  Mabel,  and  putlbig  her  under  an 
arm  as  if  she  were  an  Infimt,  tlie  sinewy  frame  of  the  woods- 
man was  exited  to  the  utmost,  and  he  snoeeeded  in  entmng 
the  buildii^.  The  tramp  oi  his  pursuers  seemed  immediately 
at  his  heels.  Dropping  his  burden,  he  turned,  dosed  the 
door,  and  had  fiistened  one  bar,  as  a  rush  against  the  solid 
mass  threatened  to  force  it  from  the  hinges.  To  secute  the 
other  bar  was  the  wo^  of  an  iBstanl. 

Mabel  now  ascended  to  the  first  fioor,  whfle  Pathfinder 
rc«named  as  a  sentinel  below.  Oar  hetoine  was  in  that  state 
in  which  the  body  exerts  itself  fqf^parently  without  the  c(m- 
trol  of  the  mind.  She  relighted  the  candle  medianieally, 
as  her  companion  had  desired,  and  retnmed  with  it  bdow, 
where  he  was  waiting  her  reappearance;  No  sooner  was 
Pathfinder  in  possession  of  the  Mght  than  he  examined  the 
place  careAilly,  to  nu^Le  certain  no  one  was  ooneeaied  in  the 
fortress,  ascending  to  each  fioor  in  snecession,  after  assuring 
himself  that  he  left  no  enemy  in  his  rear.  The  result  was 
the  eonvictiMi  that  the  block-hoose  now  contained  no  one 
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bat  Mabel  and  hixnself,  June  having  escaped.  Wlxen  per- 
fectly Gonyinoed  on  this  material  point,  Pathfinder  rejoined 
our  heroine  in  the  principal  apartment,  setting  down  the 
light,  and  examining  the  priming  of  KiUdeer  befbve  he 
seated  himaelfl 

^  Our  woi*st<feai!i^  are  realized,"  said  Mabel)  to  whom  the 
hurry  and  excitement  of  the  last  fiye  minutes  appeared  to 
contain  tibe  emotions  of  a  life.  ^  My  beloved  &ther,  and 
all  his  party,  are  slaii^  or  captured  I"     . 

^  We.  don't  know  thfit — morning  will  tell  us  alL  I  do 
not  think  the  affair  as  settled  t^  that,  or  we.  should  hear  the 
vagabond  Mtngos  yeBingou|;  their  triumph  aix>und  the  block- 
housa  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sartain ;  if  the  inimy  has 
really  gpt  the  bett^^ri-he.v^  -not  be  long  in  calling  upoa  us 
to  surrender.  The  squaw  will  let  him  into  the  secret  of 
our  sitoation,  and^  as  they  well  know  the  place  cannot  be 
£red  by  daylight  so  long  as  Killdeer  continues  to  desarve  his 
reputation,  you  may  d^»nd  on  it,  that  they  will  not  be 
backward  ii^  making  their  attempt  while  darkness  helps 
them." 

•  '^  Surely,  I  hear  a  giK>an  I "  ^ 

^  "lis  fancy,  Mabel,^-*  when  the  mand  gets  to  be  skeaiy, 
espeoiaUy  a  woman's  mijid^  she  often  consa^ts  things  that 
have  no  reality*  I've  known  them  that,  inu^gined  there  was 
truth  in  dreams''*-^ 

^'  Nay,  I  iim  la^tdeceiyecli  th^fise  is  surely  one  below^  and 
in  pain  I" 

Pathfinder  was  compelled  to  own  that  the  quick  senses  of 
Mabel  hiid  not  deceived  her.  .  I{e  cautioned  her,  however, 
to  repress,  her  ifeelings;,  apd  reininded  her  that  the  savages 
were  in  the  practice  of  resorting  to  every  artifice  to  attain 
their  ends,  and  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the 
groans  were  feigned  with  a  view  to  lure  them  from  theblock- 
house,  or  at  least  to  induce  them  to  open  the  door. 

''  No»  BO,  no,"  said  Mabel,  hurriedly,  ^  there  is  ik>  artifice 
in  those  sounds^  and  they  coifine  from  anguish  of  body,  if  not 
of  spirit.     They  are  fearfully  natural" 

'<  Well,  we  shall  soon  know  whether  a  friend  is  there  or 
not  Hide  ;the  light  again,  Mabel,  and  I  will  speak  the  per> 
son  from  a  loop." 


/ 
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Not  a  littls  precautioQ  was  neoesfiaiy,  acoordiBg  to  Path- 
fiiuier*s  judgment  and  experience,  in  performing  eyeoa  tl^s 
simple  act,  for  he  had  known  the  careless  slain  ])y  their  want 
of  proper  attention  to  what  might  have  deemed  to  the  igno- 
rant,  supererogatory  means  of  saletj.  He  did  not  place  his 
mouth  to  the  loop  itself  hut  so.  near  it  that  he-eould  be  heard 
without  raiaing  his  yoioe,  and  the  same  precaution  was 
observed  as  regacds  hid'  ear. 

^' Who  is  below?"  PathBnder  demanded,  when  his  ar- 
rangemaats  wese  nwda  to  his  mind*  ^  Is  any  one  in  suffer* 
ing?     If  a  firiend,  speak  boldly,  and  depend  on  our  aid." 

^  Padifinder  I "  answered  a  voioe  ihsA  both  Mabel  and 
the  person  addressed;  at  once  knew  to  be  the  sergeant's, 
^  Pathfinder,  in  the  name  of  God,  tell  me  what  has  beooma 
of  my  daughter  2  " . 

^Father,  I  am  here  I  vnhurt-— safe;  and  01  that  I  could 
think  the  same  of  you  I" 

The  ejaculation  iof  thankf^giving  that  followed  was  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  the  iwo^  but  it  was  dearly  mingled  with  a 
groan  of  pain.      ... 

^'My  worst  fi)rebodings  arexealifled  I "  said  Mabel^  with  a 
sort  of  desperate  calamess*  <<  Pathfinder,  my  father  must 
be  brought  within  the  bloek^  though  we  hazard  everything 
to  do  it" 

"  This  is  natur',  and  it  is  the  law  of  Grod.  But,  Mabel, 
be  calm,  and  endivor  to  be  cool.  AIL  that  can  be  effected 
for  the  sergeant  by  human  invention,  shall  be  done.  I  only 
ask  you  to  be  cool." 

"I  am — I  am,  Pathfinder.  Never  in  my  life  was  I 
more  calm,  more  collected,  than  at  this  moment  But  re- 
member how  perilous  may  be  every  instant ;  for  Heaven's 
sake,  what  we  do,  let  us  do  without  delay." 

Pathfinder  was  struck  with  the  firmness  of  Mabel's  tones, 
and  perhaps  he  was  a  little  deceived  by  the  forced  tranquil* 
lity  and  self-possession  she  had  assumed.  At  all  events  he 
did  not  deem  any  farther  explanations  necessary,  but  de- 
scended forthwith,  and  began  to  unbar  the  door.  This  deli- 
cate process  was  conducted  with  the  usual  caution,  but  as 
he  f^arily  permitted  the  mass  of  timber  to  swing  back  on 
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the  iuBgeSy  he  felt  a  piessfare  agamst  it  that  had  nearly  in- 
duoed  him  to  close  it  again.  But  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
cause  through  the  crack,  the  door  was  permitted  to  swing 
back,  when  the  body  of  Sergeant  Dunham,  which  was 
propped  against  it,  fell  partly  within  the  blodc.  To  draw 
in  the  legs  and  secure  the  fiistemngs,  occupied  the  Path* 
finder  but  a  moment  Then  there  existed  no  obstacle  to 
their  giving  their  undivided  care  to  the  wounded  man. 

Mabel,  in  this  trying  scene,  conducted  herself  with  the 
sort  of  unnatural  energy  that  her  sex^  when  aroused,  ia  apt 
to  manifest.  She  got  the  lighty  administered  water  to  the 
parched  lips  of  her  £ither,  and  assuted  Pathfinder  in  form- 
ing a  bed  of  stmw  Ibr  his  body,  and  a  jhUow  of  dothes  for 
his  bead.  All  this  was  done  earnestly,  and  almost  without 
speaking ;  nor  did  Mabel  shed  a  tear  until  she  heard'  the 
Uessii^  oi  her  fiuher  murmured  on  her  head,  Ibr  thia  ten- 
derness and  care.  All  this  time,  Mabel  had  merely  con- 
jectured the  condition  of  her  parent.  Pathfinder,  however, 
showed  greater  attention  to  the  phyncal  danger  of  the  ser- 
geant. He  ascertained  that  a  rifle  ball  had  passed  through 
the  body  of  the  wounded  man;  and  he  was  sufficietttly 
fiMniliar  with  injuries  of  this  nature,  to  be  certain  that  the 
chances  of  his  surviving  the  hurt  were  rery  trifiiuf^  if  any. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Then  drink  my  tows,  while  yet  they  M  { 
Would  thfti  my  hoeom^a  blood  were  helm  } 
And  w«l  thoo  knoivert  I'd  abed  H  tD, 
To  gtT«  thy  biDw  ooe  minnte'i  adm. 

HooBB. 

Tbhs  eyes  of  Set^eant  Bimham  had  not  ceased  to  follow 
tbe  Ibitti  of  hi»  beamtifal  daughter  from  the  moment  that  the 
light  appeared.  He  next  examined  the  door  of  the  blodc, 
to  afloertsun  its  seomity ;  for  he  was  left  on  the  ground  be- 
low, there  being  no  ayaikble  means  of  raising  him  to  the 
upper  floor.  Then  he  sought  the  £5U)e  of  Mabel ;  for  as  life 
wanes  fast^  the  affections  resume  their  force,  and  we  begin 
to  Yalue  ti^t  most  whioh  we  feel  we  are  about  to  lose  for- 
ever. 

^  Grod  be  praised,  my  child,  you  at  least  have  escaped 
their  muderous  rifles  I"  he  said;  for  he  spoke  with 
stjfength,  and  seeningly  with  no  additional  pain.  *'6ive 
me  the  history  of  this  sad  business,  Pathfinder." 

^  Ah's  me,  sergeanti  it  hat  been  sad,  as  you  say.  That 
there  has  been  treachery,  and  the  position  of  the  island  has 
been  betrayed,  is  now  as  sartain,  in  my  jodgment,  as  that 
we  still  hold  the  block.     But ''  ^ 

^  Migor  Duncan  was  right,**  intempted  Dunham,  laying 
a  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 

<*Not  in  <^e  sense  you  mean,  sergeant— -no,  not  in  that 
p'int  of  view ;  never.  At  least,  not  in  my  opinion.  I  know 
that  natur'  is  weak  •—  human  natur*,  I  mean  —  and  that  we 
shoidd  none  of  us  vaunt  of  our  gifts,  whether  red  or  white ; 
but  I  do  not  think  a  truer  hearted  lad  lives  on  the  lines 
than  Jasper  Western.'' 

"<  Bless  you ---bless  you  for  that,  Pathfinder!"  burst 
forth  firom  Mabel's  very  soul,  while  a  flood  of  tears  gave 
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vent  to  emotions  that  were  so  varied,  while  they  were  80 
violent :  "  O,  bless  you,  Pathfinder,  bless  you !  The  brave 
should  never  desert  the  brave  —  the  honest  should  sustain 
the  honest." 

The  father's  eyes  were  listened  anxiously  on  the  face  of 
his  daughter,  until  the  latter  hid  her  countenance  in  her 
apron  to  conceal  her  tears ;  and  then  they  turned  with  in- 
quiry to  the  hard  features  of  the  guide.  The  Jatter  merely 
were  their  usual  expression  of  frankness,  sincerity,  and  up- 
rightness ;  and  the  sergeant  motioned  to  him  to  proceed. 

"  You  know  the  spot  where  the  Sarpent  and  1  left  you, 
sergeant,"  Pathfinder  resumed ;  "  and  I  need  say  nothing  of 
all  that  happened  afore.  It  is  now  too  late  to  lament  what 
is  gone  and  passed;  bat  I  do  think  if  I  had  stayed  ^ith 
the  boats,  this  would  not  have  come  to  pass !  Other  men 
may  be  as  good  guides ;  I  make  no  doubt  they  are :  but 
th&a  natnr'  bestows  its  gifts,  and  some  mi^t  be  better  than 
other  some.  I  dare  say  poor  Grilbert,  who  took  my  place, 
has  suffered  for  his  mistake/' 

^'  He  fell  at  my  elbow,"  the  sergeant  answered,  in  a  low, 
melancholy  tone.  "  We  have,  indeed,  all  suffered  for  our 
nnstakes !  " 

^  No,  no,  sergeant,  I  meamt  no  condemnation  on  you ;  for 
men  were  never  better  commanded  than  your'n,  in  this 
very  expedition.  I  never  beheld  a  prettier  fianking ;  and 
the  way  in  which  you  carried  your  own  boat  up  agm  tiieir 
howitzer  might  have  teached  Lundie  himself  a  lesson." 

The  eyes  of  the  sergeant  brightened' $  his  face  even  wore 
an  expression  of  military  triumph,  though  it  was  of  a  de- 
gree that  suited  the  hunMe  sphere  in  which  he  ha^  been 
an  actor. 

"  Twas  not  badly  done,  my  friend,"  he  said ;  **  we  carried 
their  log  breast-work  by  storm  I " 

^  'Twas  nobly  done,  sergeant ;  though  I  fear  when  all  the 
truth  come^  to  be  known,  it  will  be  found  that  these  vaga- 
bonds hdve  got  their  howitzer  back  ag'in.  Well,  well,  put 
a  stout  heart  upon  it,  and  try  to  forget  all  that  is  disagree 
M^  and  to  remember  only  the  pleasant  part  of  the-  maiter. 
That  is  your  truest  philosophy;  aye,  and  truest  religion, 
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too.  If  the  inimy  has  got  the  howitzer  ag'in,  theyVe  only 
got  what  belonged  to  them  afore,  and  what  we  couldn't 
help.  They  haven't  got  the  block-house  yet,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  get  it,  unless  they  fire  it  in  the  dark.  Well,  ser- 
geant, the  Sarpent  and  I  separated  about  ten  miles  down 
the  river ;  fckr  we  thought  it  wisest  not  to  come  upon  even 
a  friendly  oamp  without  the  usual  caution.  What  has  be- 
come of  Cbingachgook,  I  cannot  say ;  though  Mabel  tells 
me  he  is  not  far  off;  and  I  make  no  question  the  noble- 
hearted  Delaware  is  doing  his  duty^  although  he  is  not  now 
visible  to  our  eyes.  Mark  my  word,  sergeant ;  before  this 
matter  is  over,  we  shall  heax  of  him  at  some  critical  time, 
and  that  in  a  discreet  and  creditable  manner.  Ah!  the 
Sarpent  is,  indeed,  a  wise  and  virtuous  chief;  and  any  white 
man  might  covet  his  gifts,  though  his  rifie  is  not  quite  as 
sure  as  Eilldeer,  it  must  be  owned.  Well,  as  I  came  near 
the  island,  I  missed  the  smoke,  and  that  put  me  on  my 
guard ;  for  1  knew  that  the  men  of  the  55th  were  not  cun- 
ning enough  to  conceal  that  sign,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  told  them  of  its  danger.  This  made  me  more 
careful,  until  I  came  in  sight  of  this  mock-fisherman,  as  I've 
just  told  Mabel ;  and  then  the  whole  of  their  infernal  arts 
was  as  plain  before  me,  as  if  I  saw  it  on  a  map.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  sergeant,  that  my  first  thoughts  were  of  Mabel ; 
and  that,  finding  she  was  in  the  block,  I  came  here,  in 
order  to  live  or  die  in  her  company." 

The  father  turned  a  gratified  look  upon  his  child,  and 
Mabel. felt  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that,  at  such  a  moment, 
she  could  not  have  thought  possible,  when  she  wished  to 
believe  all  her  concern  centered  in  the  situation  of  her  par- 
ent. As  the  latter  held  out  his  hand  she  took  it  in  her 
own,  and  kissed  it.  Then  kneeling  at  his  side,  she  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  break. 

^'  Mabel,"  he  said,  steadily,  <^  the  will  of  God  must  be 
done.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  deceiving  either  you  or  my 
self ;  my  time  has  come,  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  me  to 
die  like  a  soldier.  Lundie  will  di&  me  justioe,  for  our  good 
friend  Pathfinder  will  tell  him  what  has  been  done,  and 
how  all  came  to  pass.  You  do  not  forget  our  last  conver- 
sation?" 
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^  Naj,  &tlier,  my  time  has  pfrobably  come,  too,''  exdaimed 
Mabel,  who  felt  just  then  as  if  it  would  be  a  relief  to  die. 
^  I  camiot  hope  to  escape ;  and  Pathfinder  would  do  well 
to  leave  us,  and  return  to  the  garrison,  with  the  sad  news, 
while  he  can/' 

^  Mabel  Dunham,"  said  Pathfinder,  reproachluny,  though 
he  took  her  hand  with  kindness.  ^I  have  not  desarred 
this ;  I  know  I  am  wild,  and  uneouth^  and  ungainly "'  *^ 

«  Pathfinder  I " 

**  "Well  —  well,  well  forget  it ;  you  did  not  mean  it ;  yott 
could  not  think  it.  It  is  useless,  now,  to  talk  of  escaping, 
for  the  sergeant  cannot  be  moved;  and  ihe  block-house 
must  be  defended,  cost  what  it  wiU.  Maybe  Lundie  will 
get  the  tidings  of  our  disaster,  and  send  a  party  to  raise  the 
siege."  ^ 

^  Pathfinder --^  Mabel ! "  said  the  sergeant^  who  had  been 
writhing  with  pain,  until  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  his  fore« 
head,  "  come  both  to  my  side.  You  understand  each  other, 
I  hope  ?  " 

<^  Father,  say  nothing  of  that — it  is  all  as  you  wish." 

<'  Thank  God  I  Give  me  your  hand,  Mabel  —  here. 
Pathfinder,  take  it  I  can  do  no  more  than  give  you  the 
girl  in  this  way.  I  know  you  wHl  make  her  a  kind  hus- 
band. Do  not  wait  on  account  of  my  death;  there  will  be 
a  chaplain  in  the  fort,  before  the  season  closes;  let  him 
marry  you  at  once.  My  brother,  if  living,  will  wish  to  go 
back  to  his  vessel,  and  then  the  duM  will  have  no  protector. 
Mabel,  your  husband  will  have  been  my  Mend,  and  that  t^ill 
be  some  consolation  to  you,  I  hope." 

<<  Trust  this  matter  to  me,  sergeant,"  put  in  Pathfinder ; 
^  leave  it  all  in  my  hands,  as  your  dying  request ;  and  de- 
pend on  it,  all  will  go  as  it  should." 

"  I  do  —  I  do  put  all  confidence  in  you,  my  trusty  friend, 
and  empower  you  to  act,  as  I  could  act  myself  in  every 
particular.  Mabel,  child — hand  me  the  water  —  you  will 
never  repent  this  night  Bless  you,  my  daughter — God 
bless  and  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping  I " 

This  taiderness  was  inexpressibly  touching  to  one  of 
Mab^'s  feelings;  and  she  felt  at  that  moment,  as  if  her 
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ftiture  union  with  Pathfinder  had  received  a  solenmlfiation 
that  no  ceremony  of  the  Church  could  render  more  holy. 
Still,  a  weight,  aa  that  of  a  mountain^  lay  upon  her  heart, 
and  she  thought  it  would  be  happiness  to  die.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  short  pause,  when  the  sergeant,  in  broken  sentences, 
briefly  related  what  hod  passed  since  he  parted  with  Path- 
finder and  the  Delaware.  The  wind  had  come  more  favor- 
able, and  instead  of  encamping  on  an  island,  agreeably  to 
the  original  intention,  he  had  determined  to  continue,  and 
reach  the  station  that  night  Their  approach  would  have 
been  unseal,  and  a  portion  of  the  calamity  avoided,  he 
thought,  had  they  not  grounded  on  the  point  of  a  neighbor- 
ing island,  where,  no  doubt,  the  noise  made  by  the  men,  in 
getting  ofi'  the  boat,  gave  notioe  of  their  approach,  and 
enabled  the  enemy  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive  them. 
They  had  landed  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  danger, 
though  surprised  at  not  finding  a  sentinel,  and  had  actually 
left  their  arms  in  the  boat,  with  the  intention  of  first  secur- 
ing their  knapsacks  and  provisions.  The  fire  had  been  so 
dose,  that  notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  it  was  very  deadly. 
£v6ry  man  had  fiJlen ;  two  or  three,  however,  subsequently 
arose,  and  disappeared.  Four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  killed,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  survive  but  a  few  minutes; 
though,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the  enemy  did  not  make 
the  usual  rush  for  the  scalps. '  Sergeant  Dunham  fell  with 
others ;  and  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  Mabel,  as  she  rushed 
from  the  block-house.  This  frantic  appeal  aroused  all  his 
parental  feelings,  and  had  enabled  him  to  crawl  as  fisir  as 
the  door  of  the  building,  where  he  had  raised  himself  against 
the  logs,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 

After  this  simple  explanation  was  made,  the  sergeant  was 
so  weak  as  to  need  repose ;  and  his  companions,  while  they 
ministered  to  his  wants,  sufiered  some  time  to  pass  in  silence. 
Pathfinder  took  the  occasion  to  reconnoitre  from  the  loops 
and  the  roof,  and  he  examined  the  condition  of  the  rifies,  of 
which  tibere  were  a  dozen  k^t  in  the  building,  the  soldiers 
having  used  their  regimental  muskets  in  the  expedition. 
But  Mabel  never  left  her  Other's  side  for  an  instant,  and 
when,  by  his  breathing,'  she  fiuided  he  slept,  she  bent  her 
knees  and  prayed. 
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The  half  hour  that  succeeded  was  awfiilly  solemn  and 
still.  The  moccasin  of  Pathfinder  was  barely  heard  over 
head,  and  occasionally  the  sound  of  the  breech  of  a  rifle  fell 
upon  the  floor,  for  he  was  busied  in  examining  the  pieces, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  charges,  and  their 
primings.  Beyond  this  nothing  was  so  loud  as  the  breath- 
ing of  the  wounded  man.  Mabel's  heart  yearned  to  be  in 
communication,  with  the  £sither  she  was  so  soon  to  lose,  and 
yet  she  would  not  disturb  his  apparent  repose.  But  Dunham 
slept  not;  he  was  in  that  state  when  the  world  suddenly 
loses  its  attractions,  its  illusions,  and  its  power;  and  the 
unknovni  future  fills  the  mind  with  its  conjectures,  its  reve- 
lations, and  its  immensity.  He  had  been  a  moral  man  ibr 
one  of  his  mode  of  life,  but  he  had  thought  little  of  this  all" 
important  moment  Had  the  din  of  battle  been  ringing  in 
his  ears,  his  martial  ardor  might  have  endured  to  the  end ; 
but  there,  in  the  silence  of  that  nearly  untenanted  block- 
house, with  no  sound  to  enliven  him,  no  appeal  to  keep 
alive  factitious  sentiment,  no  hope  of  victory  to  impel,  things 
began  to  appear  in  their  true  colors,  and  this  state  of  being 
to  be  estimated  at  its  just  value.  He  would  have  given 
treasures  for  religious  consolation,  yet  he  knew  not  where 
to  turn  to  seek  it.  He  thought  of  Pathfinder,  but  he  dis- 
trusted his  knowledge.  He  thought  of  Mabel;  for  the 
parent  to  appeal  to  the  child  for  such  suocor,  appeared  like 
reversing  the  order  of  nature.  Then  it  was  that  he  felt 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  parental  character,  and  had 
some  clear  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  had 
discharged  the  trust  towards  an  orphan  child.  While 
thoughts  like  these  were  rising  in  his  mind,  Mabel,  who 
watched  the  slightest  change  in  his  breathing,  heard  a 
guarded  knock  at  the  door.  Supposing  it  might  be  Chin- 
gachgook,  she  rose,  undid  two  of  the  bars,  and  held  the 
third  in  her  hand,  as  she  asked  who  was  there.  The  an- 
swer was  in  her  uncle's  voice,  and  he  implored  her  to  give 
him  immediate  admission.  Without  an  instant  of  hesita- 
tion, she  turned  the  bar,  and  Cap  entered.  He  had  barely 
passed  the  opening,  when  Mabel  closed  the  door  again,  and 
secured  it  as  before,  for  practice  h^  rendered  her  expert  in 
this  portion  of  her  duties. 
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The  stnrdy  seaman,  when  he  had  made  sore  of  the  state 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  that  Mabel  as  well  as  himself 
was  safe,  was  softened  nearly  to  tears.  His  own  appearance 
he  explained  bj  saying  that  he  had  been  carelessly  guarded, 
under  the  impression  that  he  and  the  quartermaster  were 
sleeping  under  the  fumes  of  liquor  with  which  they  had 
been  plied,  with  a  view  to  keep  them  quiet  in  the  expected 
engagement  Muir  had  been  left  asleep,  or  seeming  to 
sleep ;  but  C%p  had  run  into  the  bnsfes,  on  the  alarm  of 
the  attack,  and  having  found  Pathfinder's  canoe,  had  only 
succeeded,  at  that  moment,  in  getting  to  the  block-house, 
whither  he  had  come  with  the  kind  intent  of  escaping  with 
his  niece  by  water.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  he 
changed  his  plan  when  he  ascertained  the  state  of  the  ser- 
geant, and  the  apparent  security  of  his  present  quarters. 

^<  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Master  Pathfinder,"  he 
said,  ^  we  must  strike,  and  that  will  entitle  us  to  quarter. 
We  owe  it  to  our  manhood  to  hold  out  a  reasonable  time, 
and  to  ourselyes  to  haul  down  the  ensign  in  season  to  make 
saying  conditions.  I  wished  Master  Muir  to  do  the  same 
thing,  when  we  were  captured  by  these  chaps  you  call  vag- 
abonds, —  and  rightly  are  they  named,  for  viler  vagabonds 
do  not  wsdk  the  earth  "  — 

"  You've  found  out  their  characters ! "  interrupted  Path^ 
finder,  who  was  always  as  ready  to  chime  in  with  abuse  of 
the  Mingos,  as  with  ibe  praises  of  his  friends.  ^  Now,  had 
you  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Delawares,  you  would  have 
I'arned  the  difference." 

*'  Well,  to  me  they  seem  much  of  a  muchness ;  blackguards 
fore  and  aft,  always  excepting  our  Mend  the  Serpent,  who 
is  a  gentleman,  for  an  Injin.  But,  when  these  savages  made 
the  assault  on  us,  killing  Corporal  McNab  and  his  men,  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  rabbits.  Lieutenant  Muir  and 
myself  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  holes  of  this  here  island, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  among  the  rocks^  —  regular 
geological  underground  burrows  made  by  the  water,  as  the 
lieutenant  says,  —  and  there  we  remained  stowed  away 
like  two  leaguers  in  a  ship's  hold,  until  we  gave  out  for 
want  of  grub.     A  man  may  say  that  grub  is  the  foundation 
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of  human  nature.  I  desired  the  qaartermaster  to  make 
tenms  for  we  could  hare  defended  ourselves  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  place,  bad  as  it  was ;  bat  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  knaves  wouldn't  keep  faith  if  any  of  them 
were  hurt,  and  so  there  was  no  use  in  adcing  them  to.  I 
consented  to  strike,  on  two  principles ;  one,  that  we  might 
be  said  to  have  struck  already,  for  running  below  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  giving  up  ihe  ship;  and  the  other, 
that  we  had  an  enemy  in  our  stomachs  that  was.  more  for- 
midable in  his  attacks  than  the  enemy  on  deck.    Hanger  is 

a  d ^ble  circumstance,  as  any  man  who  has  lived  on  it 

eight-and-forty  hours  will  acknowledge." 

^  Unde ! "  said  Mabel,  in  a  monmfol  voice,  and  with  an 
ezpostulatory  manner,  ^  my  poor  father  is  sadly,  sadly 
hurt!" 

^  Trae,  Magnet,  true ;  I  will  sit  by  him,  and  do  my  best 
at  consolation.  Are  the  bars  well  £istened,  girl  ?  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  mind  should  be  tranquil  and  undisturbed." 

^  We  are  safe,  I  believe,  from  all  but  this  heavy  blow  of 
Providence." 

<<  Well,  then.  Magnet,  do  you  go  np  to  the  deck  above, 
and  try  to  compose  yourself  while  Pathfinder  runs  aloft  and 
takes  a  lookout  from  the  cross-trees.  Your  £Either  may 
wish  to  say  something  to  me,  in  private,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  leave  us  alone.  These  are  solemn  soenes,  and  inexperi- 
enced people,  like  myself,  do  not  always  wish  what  they  say 
to  be  overheard.** 

Although  the  idea  of  her  uncle*s  affording  religious  con- 
solation by  the  side  of  a  death-bed,  certainly  never  obtruded 
itself  on  the  imagination  of  Mabel,  she  thought  there  might 
be  a  propriety  in  the  request  with  which  she  was  unac- 
quainted ;  and  she  complied  accordingly.  Pathfinder  had 
already  ascended  to  the  roof  to  make  his  survey,  and  the 
brothers-in-law  were  left  alone.  Cap  took  a  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  sergeant,  and  bethought  him  seriously  of  the 
grave  duty  he  had  before  him.  A  sOence  of  several  minutes 
succeeded,  during  which  brief  space  the  mariner  was  digest- 
ing the  substance  of  his  intended  discourse. 

^  I  must  say,  Sergeant  Dunham,*'  Gi^  at  length  oom 
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menced,  in  his  peculiar  manner,  ^  that  there  has  been  mis- 
management somewhere  in  this  unhappy  expedition,  and, 
the  present  being  an  occasion  when  truth  ought  to  be 
spoken,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say 
as  mudi  in  plain  language.  In  short,  sergeant,  on  this  point 
there  cannot  well  be  two  (pinions ;  for,  seaman  as  I  am, 
and  no  soldier,  I  can  see  several  errors  myself,  that  it  needs 
no  great  education  to  detect" 

"  What  would  you  have,  brother  Cap  ?  *'  returned  the 
other,  in  a  feeUe  voice ;  ^  what  is  done  is  done  ;  it  is  now 
too  late  to  remedy  it." 

^  Very  true,  brother  Dunham,  but  not  to  repent  of  it ; 
the  Grood  Book  tells  us  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent ;  and 
Pve  always  heard  that  this  is  the  precious  moment  If 
you've  anything  on  your  mind,  sergeant,  hoist  it  out  freely, 
for  you  know  you  trust  it  to  a  friend.  You  were  my  own 
sister's  husband,  and  poor  little  Magnet  is  my  own  sister's 
daughter ;  and,  living  or  dead,  I  shall  always  look  upon  you 
as  a  broths.  It's  a  thousand  pities  that  you  didn't  lie  ofF 
and  on  with  the  boats,  and  send  a  canoe  ahead  to  recon- 
noitre; in  which  case  your  command  would  have  been 
saved,  and  this  disaster  would  not  have  be&llen  us  all. 
Well,  sergeant,  we  are  all  mortal ;  that  is  some  consolation, 
I  make  no  doubt ;  and  if  you  go  before  a  little,  why,  we 
must  follow.     Yes,  that  mtut  give  him  consolation." 

"  I  know  all  this,  brother  Cap ;  and  hope  I'm  prepared 
to  meet  a  soldier's  &te ;  there  is  poor  Mabel " — 

^  Aye,  aye  —  that's  a  heavy  drag,  I  know ;  but  you 
wouldn't  take  her  with  you,  if  you  could,  sergeant ;  and  so 
the  better  way  is  to  make  as  light  of  the  separation  as  you 
can«  Mabel  is  a  good  girl,  and  so  was  her  mother  before 
her  ;  she  was  my  sister,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  to  see  that 
her  daughter  gets  a  good  husband,  if  our  lives  and  scalps 
are  spared ;  for  I  suppose  no  one  would  care  about  entering 
into  a  family  that  has  no  scalps." 

^  Brother,  my  child  is  betrothed  —  she  will  become  the 
wife  of  Pathfinder." 

<'  Well,  brother  Dunham,  every  man  has  his  opinions,  and 
his  manner  of  viewing  things ;  and  to  my  notion  this  m«*ch 
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will  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  Mabel ;  I  have  no  objec- 
tions to  the  age  of  the  man;  Tm  not  one  of  them  that 
thinks  it  necessary  to  be  a  boy  to  make  a  girl  happy,  but 
on  the  whole  I  prefer  a  man  of  about  fifty  for  a  husband ; 
still,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  circumstance  between  the 
parties  to  make  them  unhappy.  Circumstances  play  the 
devil  with  matrimony ;  and  I  set  it  down  as  one,  that  Path- 
finder don't  know  as  much  as  my  niece.  You've  seen  but 
little  of  the  girl,  sergeant,  and  have  not  got  the  run  of  her 
knowledge ;  but  let  her  pay  it  out  freely,  as  she  will  do 
when  she  gets  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted ;  and  you'll  fall 
in  with  but  few  schoolmasters  that  can  keep  their  lufis  in 
her  company." 

"  She's  a  good  child  —  a  dear,  good  child,"  muttered  the 
sergeant,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears ;  '^  it  is  my  misfortune 
that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  her." 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  good  girl,  and  knows  altogether  too 
much  for  poor  Pathfinder,  who  is  a  reasonable  man,  and  an 
experienced  man  in  his  own  way ;  but  who  has  no  more 
idea  of  the  main  chance  than  you  have  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, sergeant." 

<^  Ah !  brother  Cap,  had  Pathfinder  been  with  us  in  the 
boats,  this  sad  affair  might  not  have  happened ! " 

"  That  is  quite  likely ;  his  worst  enemy  will  allow  that 
the  man  is  a  good  guide ;  but,  sergeant,  if  tte  truth  must  be 
spoken,  you  have  managed  this  expedition  in  a  loose  way, 
altogether:  you  should  have  hove-to  off  your  haven  and 
sent  in  a  boat  to  reconnoitre,  as  I  told  you  before.  That  is 
a  matter  to  be  repented  of;  and  I  tell  it  to  you  because 
truth,  in  such  a  case,  ought  to  be  spoken." 

"My  errors  are  dearly  paid  for,  brother;  and  poor 
Mabel,  I  fear,  will  be  the  sufferer.  I  think,  however,  that 
ihe  calamity  would  not  have  happened  had  there  not  been 
Reason.  I  fear  me,  brother,  that  Jasper  Eau-douce  has 
played  us  false ! " 

"That  is  just  my  notion;  this  fresh-water  life  must, 
sooner  or  later,  undermine  any  man's  morals.  Lieutenant 
Muir  and  myself  talked  this  matter  over,  while  we  lay  in  a 
bit  of  a  hole,  out  here,  on  this  island ;  and  we  both  cam*^  to 
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the  condosion  that  uothing  short  of  Jaspers  treachery  ooold 
have  brought  us  all  into  this  infernal  scrape.  Well,  ser- 
geant, you  had  better  compose  your  mind,  and  think  of  other 
matters ;  when  a  vessel  is  about  to  enter  a  strange  port,  it 
is  more  prudent  to  think  of  the  anchorage  inside  than  to  be 
nnder-running  all  the  events  that  have  turned  up  during 
the  v^ge ;  there's  the  log-book,  expressly  to  note  all  these 
matters  in ;  and  what  stands  there  must  form  the  column 
of  figures  that's  to  be  posted  up,  for  or  against  us.  How, 
now.  Pathfinder !  is  there  anything  in  the  wind,  that  you 
come  down  the  ladder  like  an  Indian  in  the  wake  of  a 
scalp  ?  " 

The  guide  raised  a  finger  for  silence,  then  beckoned  to 
Cap  to  ascend  the  first  ladder,  and  to  allow  Mabel  to  take 
his  place  at  the  side  of  the  sergeant. 

''  We  must  be  prudent,  and  we  must  be  bold,  too,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  '^  The  riptyles  are  in  earnest  in  their 
intention  to  fire  the  block,  for  they  know  there  is  now 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  letting  it  stand.  I  hear  the  voice 
of  that  vagabond  Arrowhead,  among  them,  and  he  is  urging 
them  to  set  about  their  diviltry  this  very  night  We  must 
be  stirring.  Salt-water,  and  doing  too.  Luckily,  there  are 
four  or  i/ve  barrels  of  water  in  the  block,  and  these  are 
something  towards  a  siege.  My  reckoning  is  wrong,  too, 
or  we  shall  yet  reap  some  advantage  from  thsU;  honest  fellow, 
the  Sarpent,  being  at  liberty." 

Cap  did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation,  but  stealing 
away,  he  was  soon  in  the  upper  room  with  Pathfinder, 
while  Mabel  took  his  post  at  the  side  of  her  father's  humble 
bed.  Pathfinder  had  opened  a  loop,  having  so  far  concealed 
the  light  that  it  would  not  expose  him  to  a  treacherous  shot, 
and,  expecting  a  summons,  he  stood  with  his  face  near  the 
hole,  ready  to  answer.  The  stillness  that  succeeded,  was 
ail  length  broken  by  the  voice  of  Muir. 

^  Master  Pathfinder,"  called  out  the  Scotchman,  ^  a  friend 
summons  you  to  a  parley.  Come  freely  to  ane  of  the  loops, 
for  you've  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  you  are  in  converse 
with  an  officer  of  the  55th." 

"  What  is  your  will,  quartermaster  —  what  is  your  will  ? 
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I  know  the  55thy  aad  believe  it  to.  be  a  brave  regiment, 
though  I  rather  iocline  to  the  60th,  as  my  favorite,  and  to 
the  Dela wares  more  than  to  either.  But  what  would  you 
have,  quartermaster?  It  must  be  a  pressing  errand  that 
brings  you  under  the  loops  of  a  block-house,  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  with  the  sartainty  of  Killdeer's  being  inside 
of  it." 

^  O !  you'll  no  harm  a  friend,  Pathfinder,  I'm  certain, 
and  that's  my  security.  You're  a  man  of  judgment,  and 
have  gained  too  great  a  name  on  this  frontier  ^^r  bravery, 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  foolbardiness  to  obtain  a  character. 
You'll  very  well  understand,  my  good  friend,  there  is  as 
much  credit  to  be  gained  by  submitting  gracefully,  when  re- 
sistance becomes  impossible,  as  by  obstinately  holding  out 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  war.  The  enemy  is  too  strong  for 
us,  my  brave  comi'ade,  and  I  come  to  counsel  you  to  give 
up  the  blodt,  on  conditicHi  of  being  treated  as  a  prisoner 
of  war." 

^'  I  thank  you  for  this  advice,  quartermaster,  which  is  the 
more  acceptable,  as  it  costs' nothing.  But  1  do  not  think  it 
belongs  to  my  gifts  to  yield  a  place  like  this,  while  food  and 
water  last" 

"  Well,  I'd  be  the  last,  Pathfinder,  to  recommend  any- 
thing against  so  brave  a  resolution,  did  I  see  the  means  of 
maintaining  it.  But  ye'U  remember  that  Master  Cap  has 
fallen  "  — 

*^  Not  he  —  not  he  !  "  roared  the  individual  in  question 
through  another  loop;  ^'  so  far  from  that,  lieutenant,  he  has 
ris^i  to  the  height  of  this  here  fortification,  and  has  no  mind 
to  put  his  head  of  hair  into  the  hands  of  such  barbers  again, 
so  long  as  he  can  help  it.  I  look  upon  this  block-house  as 
a  circumstance,  and  have  no  mind  to  throw  it  away." 

^'  If  that  is  a  living  voice,"  returned  Muir,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  it,  for  we  all  thought  the  man  had  Mien  in  the  late 
fearful  confrision  I  But,  Master  Pathfinder,  although  ye're 
enjoying  the  society  of  your  friend  Cap,  and  a  great  pleasure  - 
do  I  know  it  to  be,  by  the  experience  of  two  days  and  a 
night  passed  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  we've  lost  that  of  Ser- 
geant Dunham,  who  has  fallen,  with  all  the  brave  men  he 
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ML  in  the  late  expedition*  Lundie  would  have  it  so,  thou^ 
it  would  have  been  more  discreet  and  becoming  to  send  a 
commissioned  officer  in  command.  Dunham  was  a  brave 
man,  notwithstanding,  and  shall  have  justice  done  his  mem- 
ory. In  short,  we  have  all  acted  for  the  best,  and  that  is  as 
much  as  oould  be  said  in  &vor  of  Prince  Eugene,  the  Duke 
of  Marlboroogh,  or  the  great  Earl  of  Stair  himself." 

"  You're  wrong  ag'in,  quartermaster  —  you're  wrong 
ag'in,"  answered  Pathfinder,  resorting  to  a  ruse  to  magnify 
his  force.  ^  The  sergeant  is  safe  in  the  block  too,  where 
one  might  say  the  whole  &mily  is  collected." 

"  Well,  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  for  we  had  certainly  counted 
the  sergeant  among  the  slain.  If  pretty  Mabel  is  in  the 
block  still,  let  her  not  delay  an  instant,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
in  quitting  it,  for  the  enemy  is  about  to  put  it  to  the  trial 
by  fire.  Te  know  the  potency  of  that  dread  element,  and 
will  be  acting  mora  like  the  discreet  and  experienced  war- 
rior ye're  universally  allowed  to  be,  in  yielding  a  place  you 
canna'  defend,  than  in  drawing  down  ruin  on  yourself  and 
companions." 

^  I  know  the  potency  of  fire,  as  you  call  it,  quartermaster, 
and  am  not  to  be  told,  at  this  late  hour,  that  it  can  be  used 
for  something  eloe  besides  cooking  a  dinner.  But  I  make 
no  doubt  you've  heard  of  the  potency  of  Killdeer,  and  the 
man  who  attempts  to  lay  a  pUe  of  brush  agin  these  logs  will 
get  a  taste  of  his  powder.  As  for  arrows,  it  is  not  in  their 
gift  to  set  this  building  on  fire,  for  we've  no  shingles  on  our 
roof,  but  good  solid  logs  and  green  bark,  and  plenty  of  water 
besides.  The  roof  is  so  flat,  too,  as  you  know  yourself, 
quartermaster,  that  we  can  walk  on  it,  and  so  no  danger  on 
that  score  while  water  lasts.  I'm  peaceable  enough  if  let 
alone,  but  he  who  endivers  to  burn  this  block  over  my  head 
will  find  the  fire  squindied  in  his  own  blood." 

'^  This  is  idle  and  romantic  talk.  Pathfinder,  and  yell  no 
maintain  it  yourself  when  ye  come  to  meditate  on  the  reali- 
ties. I  hope  ye'U  no  gainsay  the  loyalty  or  the  courage  of 
the  55th,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  a  council  of  war  would 
decide  on  the  propriety  of  a  surrender  forthwith.  Na,  na, 
Pathfinder,  feolhaixliness   is  na   mair  like  the  bravery  of 
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Wallace  or  Brace,  than  Albany  on  the  Hudson  is  like  the 
town  of  EdinbroV 

''  As  each  of  us  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  quarter- 
master, more  words  are  useless.  If  the  riptyles  near  70a 
are  disposed  to  set  about  their  hellish  job,  let  them  begin  at 
once.  They  can  burn  wood,  and  I'll  bum  powder.  K  I 
were  an  Injin  at  the  stake,  I  suppose  I  could  brag  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  them,  but  my  gifts  and  natur'  being  both  white, 
my  turn  is  rather  for  doing  than  talking.  TouVe  said  quite 
enough,  considering  you  carry  the  king's  commission ;  and 
should  we  all  be  consumed,  none  of  us  will  bear  you  any 
malice." 

<'  Pathfinder,  youll  no  be  exposing  Mabel,  pretty  Mabel 
Dunham,  to  sic'  a  calamity  I" 

^  Mabel  Dunham  is  by  the  side  of  her  wounded  father, 
and  God  will  care  for  the  safety  of  a  pious  child.  Not  a 
hair  of  her  head  shall  fall,  while  my  arm  and  sight  remain 
true  ;  and  though  you  may  trust  the  Mingos,  Master  Muir, 
I  put  no  faith  in  them.  You've  a  knavish  Tuscarora  in 
your  company  there,  who  has  art  and  malice  enough  to  spoil 
the  character  of  any  tribe  with  which  he  consorts,  though 
he  found  the  Mingos  ready  ruined  to  his  hands,  I  fear. 
But,  enough  said ;  let  each  party  go  to  the  use  of  his  means 
and  gifts." 

Throughout  this  dialogue  Pathfinder  kept  his  body  cov- 
ered, lest  a  treacherous  shot  should  be  aimed  at  the  loop ; 
and  he  now  directed  Cap  to  ascend  to  the  roof  in  order  to 
be  in  readiness  to  meet  the  first  assault  Although  the  lat- 
ter used  sufficient  diligence,  he  found  no  less  than  ten  blaz- 
ing arrows  sticking  to  the  bark,  while  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  yells  and  whoops  of  the  enemy.  A  rapid  discharge  of 
rifies  followed,  and  the  bullets  came  pattering  against  the 
logs,  in  a  way  to  show  that  the  struggle  had  indeed  seriously 
commenced. 

These  were  sounds,  however,  that  appalled  neither  Path- 
finder nor  Cap,  while  Mabel  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her 
affliction  to  feel  alarm.  She  had  good  sense  enotigh,  too, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  defenses,  and  fully  to  ap- 
preciate their  importance.     As  for  her  father,  the  ^miliar 
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noises  revived  him,  and  it  pained  his  child,  at  such  a  moment^ 
to  see  that  his  glassy  eye  began  to  kindle,  and  that  the 
blood  returned  to  a  cheek  it  had  deserted,  as  he  listened  to 
t}ie  uproar.  It  was  now  Mabel  first  perceived  that  his  reason 
began  slightly  to  wander. 

"  Order  up  the  light  companies,"  he  muttered,  "  and  let 
the  grenadiers  charge !  Do  they  dare  to  attack  us  in  our 
fort  ?     Why  does  not  the  artillery  open  on  them  ?  " 

At  that  instant,  the  heavy  report  of  a  gun  burst  on  the 
night ;  and  the  crashing  of  rending  wood  was  heard,  as  a 
heavy  shot  tore  the  logs  in  the  room  above,  and  the  whole 
block  shook  with  the  force  of  a  shell  that  lodged  in  the  work. 
The  Pathfinder  narrowly  escaped  the  passage  of  this  for- 
midable missile,  as  it  entered ;  but  when  it  exploded,  Mabel 
could  not  suppress  a  shriek  ;  for  she  supposed  all  over  her 
head,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  destroyed.  To  in- 
crease her  horror,  her  father  shouted,  in  a  frantic  voice,  to 
«  Charge !  *' 

"  Mabel,"  said  Pathfinder,  with  his  head  at  the  trap,  "  this 
is  true  Mingo  work  —  more  noise  than  injury.  The  vaga- 
bonds have  got  the  howitzer  we  took  from  the  French,  and 
have  discharged  it  agin  the  block ;  but,  fortunately,  they 
have  fired  off  the  only  shell  we  had,  and  there  is  an  ind  of 
its  use,  for  the  present.  There  is  some  confusion  among  the 
stores  up  in  this  loft,  but  no  one  is  hurt  Your  imcle  is 
still  on  the  roof;  and  as  for  myself,  I've  run  the  gaimtlet 
of  too  many  rifies  to  be  skeary  about  such  a  thing  as  a  how- 
itzer, and  that  in  Injin  hands." 

Mabel  murmured  her  thanks,  and  tried  to  give  aU  her  at- 
tention to  her  father,  whose  efforts  to  rise  were  only  coun- 
teracted by  his  debility.  During  the  fearful  minutes  that 
succeeded,  she  was  so  much  occupied  with  the  care  of  the 
invalid,  that  .she  scarce  heeded  the  clamor  that  reigned 
around  her.  Indeed,  the  uproar  was  so  great  that,  had  not 
her  thoughts  been  otherwise  employed,  confusion  of  faculties, 
rather  than  alarm,  would  probably  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

Cap  preserved  his  coolness  admirably.  He  had  a  pro- 
found and  increasing  respect  for  the  power  of  the  savages, 
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and  even  for  the  majesty  of  fresh  water,  it  is  true  but  his 
apprehensions  of  the  former  proceeded  more  from  his  dread 
of  being  scalped  and  tortured,  than  from  any  unmanly  fear 
of  death  :  and  as  he  was  now  on  the  deck  of  a  house,  if  not 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  boarders,  he  moved  about  with  a  fearlessness  and  a  rash 
exposure  of  his  person  that  Pathfinaer,  had  he  been  aware 
of  the  ^t,  would  have  been  the  first  to  condeom.  Instead 
of  keeping  his  body  covered,  agreeably  to  the  usages  of  In- 
dian warfare,  he  was  seen  on  every  part  of  the  roof,  dashiug 
the  water  right  and  left,  with  the  apparent  steadiness  and 
unconcern  he  would  have  manifested  had  he  been  a  sail- 
trinmier  exercising  his  art  in  a  battle  afloat.  His  appear- 
ance was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  clamor 
among  the  assailants,  who,  unused  to  see  their  enemies  so 
reckless,  opened  upon  him  with  their  tongues  like  the  pack 
that  has  the  fox  in  view.  Still  he  appeared  to  possess  a 
charmed  life;  for,  though  the  bullets  whistled  around  him 
on  every  side,  and  his  dothes  were  several  times  torn,  noth- 
ing cut  his  skin.  When  the  shell  passed  through  the  logs 
below,  the  old  sailor  dropped  his  bucket,  waved  his  hat,  and 
gave  three  cheers ;  in  which  heroic  act  he  was  employed  as 
the  dangerous  missile  exploded.  This  characteristic  feat 
probably  saved  his  life ;  for  from  that  instant  the  Indians 
ceased  to  fire  at  him,  and  eyen  to  shoot  their  flaming  arrows 
at  the  block  —  having  taken  up  the  notion  simultaneously, 
and  by  common  consent,  that  the  "  Salt-water  was  mad ;  " 
and  it  was  a  singular  effect  of  their  magnam'mity,  never  to  lift 
a  hand  against  those  whom  they  imagined  devoid  of  reason. 
The  conduct  of  Pathfinder  was  very  different.  Every- 
thing he  did  was  regulated  by  the  most  exact  calculation, 
the  result  of  long  experience  and  habitual  thoughtfulness. 
His  person  was  kept  carefiiUy  out  of  a  line  with  the  loops, 
and  the  spot  that  he  selected  for  his  lookout  was  one  that 
was  quite  removed  from  danger.  This  celebrated  guide  had: 
often  been  known  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  ;  he  had  once  stood 
at  the  stake,  suffering  under  the  cruelties  and  taunts  of  sav- 
age ingenuity  and  savage  ferocity,  without  quailing  j  and 
legends  of  his  exploits,  coolness,   and  daring,  were  to  be 
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lie^  all  along  ihai  extensive  frontier,  or  wlierever  men 
dwelt  and  men  contended.  But  on  this  occasion,  one  who 
did  not  know  his  history  and  character,  might  have  thcoght 
his  exceeding  care  and  studied  attention  to  self-preservation 
proceeded  from  an  unworthy  motive.  But  such  a  judge 
would  not  have  understood  his  subject.  The  Pathfinder  be- 
thought him  of  Mabel,  and  of  what  might  possibly  be  the 
consequences  to  that  poor  girl,  should  any  casualty  befiEdl 
himself.  But  die  recollection  rather  quickened  his  intel- 
lect than  changed  his  customary  prudence*  He  was,  vin 
fact,  one  of  those  who  was  so  accustomed  to  fear,  that  he 
never  bethought  him  of  the  constructions  others  might  put 
upon  his  conduct  But  while,  in  moments  of  danger,  he 
acted  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  it  was  also  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child. 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  assault.  Pathfinder  never 
raised  the  breech  of  his  rifie  from  the  fioor,  except  when  he 
changed  hU  own  position  —  for  he  well  knew  that  the  bul- 
lets of  the  enemy  were  thrown  away  upon  the  massive  logs 
of  the  work ;  and,  as  he  had  been  at  th^  capture  of  the 
howitzer,  he  felt  certain  that  the  savages  had  no  other  shell 
than  the  one  found  in  it  when  the  piece  was  taken.  There 
existed  no  reason,  therefore,  to  dread  the  fire  of  the  assail- 
ants, except  as  a  casual  bullet  mi^t  find  a  passage  through 
a  loophole.  One  or  two  of  these  accidents  did  occur,  but 
the  bolls  entered  at  an  angle  that  deprived  them  of  all- 
chance  of  doing  any  injury,  so  long  as  the  Indians  kept  near 
the  block ;  and  if  discharged  from  a  distance,  there  was 
scarcely  the  possibility  of  one  in  a  hundred's  striking  the 
apertures.  But  when  Pathfinder  heard  the  sound  of  moc- 
casined  feet,  and  the  rustling  of  brush  at  the  foot  of  the 
building,  he  knew  that  the  attempt  to  build  a  &rG  against 
the  logs  was  about  to  be  renewed.  He  now  summoned  Cap 
from  the  roof,  where  indeed  all  the  danger  had  ceased,  and 
directed  him  to  stand  in  readiness  with  his  water  at  a  hole 
immediately  over  the  spot  assailed. 

One  less  trained  than  our  hero  would  have  been  •in  a 
hurry  to  repel  this  dangerous  attempt  also,  and  might  have 
resorted  to 'his  means  prematurely ;  not  so  with  Pathfinder 
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His  aim  was  not  only  to  extinguish  the  fire,  aboat  which  he 
felt  little  apprehension,  bat  to  give  the  enemy  a  lesson  that 
would  render  him  wary  during  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
In  order  to  effect  the  latter  purpose,  it  became  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  light  of  the  intended  conflagration  should  di- 
rect his  aim,  when  he  well  knew  that  a  very  slight  effort  of 
his  skill  would  suffice.  The  Iroquois  were  permitted  to 
collect  their  heap  of  dried  brush,  to  pile  it  against  the  block, 
to  light  it,  and  to  return  to  their  covers,  without  molestation. 
All  that  Pathfinder  would  suffer  Cap  to  do  was,  to  roll  a 
barrel  filled  with  water  to  the  hole  immediately  over  the 
spot,  in  readiness  to  be  used  at  the  proper  instant.  That 
moment,  however,  did  not  arrive,  in  his  judgment,  until  the 
blaze  illuminated  the  surrounding  bushes,  and  there  had  been 
time  for  his  quick  and  practiced  eye  to  detect  the  forms  of 
three  or  four  lurking  savages,  who  were  watching  the  prog- 
ress of  the  flames,  with  the  cool  indifference  of  men  accus- 
tomed to  look  on  human  misery  with  apathy.  Then  iodeed 
he  spoke. 

"  Are  you  ready,  friend  Cap  ? "  he  asked.  "  The  heat 
begins  to  strike  through  the  crevices,  and,  although  these 
green  logs  are  not  of  the  fiery  natur*  of  an  ill-tempered  man, 
they  may  be  kindled  into  a  blaze  if  one  provokes  them  too 
much.  Are  you  ready  with  the  barrel  ?  See  that  it  has  the 
right  cut,  and  that  none  of  the  water  is  wasted." 

'*  All  ready !  "  answered  Cap,  in  the  manner  in  which  a 
seaman  replies  to  such  a  demand. 

''  Then  wait  for  the  word.  Never  be  over  impatient  in  a 
critical  time,  nor  fool-risky  in  a  battle.     Wait  for  the  word." 

While  the  Pathfinder  was  giving  these  directions,  he  was 
also  making  his  own  preparations,  for  he  saw  it  was  time  to 
act.  Killdeer  was  deliberately  raised,  pointed,  and  dis- 
charged. The  whole  process  occupied  about  half  a  minute, 
and,  as  the  rifle  was  drawn  in,  the  eye  of  the  marksman  was 
applied  to  the  hole. 

"There  is  one  riptyle  the  less!"  Pathfinder  muttered 
to  llimself ;  "  I've  seen  that  vagabond  afore,  and  know  him 
to  be  a  marciless  devil.  Well,  well ;  the  man  acted  accord* 
tng  to  his  gifts,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  acdbrding  to  his 
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gifts.  One  more  of  the  knaves,  and  that  will  sanre  the 
turn  for  to-night.  When  daylight  appears,  we  may  have 
hotter  work." 

All  this  time,  another  rifle  was  getting  ready;  and  as 
Pathfinder  ceased,  a  second  savage  fell.  This,  indeed,  suf- 
ficed ;  for,  indisposed  to  wait  for  a  third  visitation  from  the 
same  hand,  the  whole  band,  which  had  been  crouching  in 
the  bushes  around  the  block,  ignorant  of  who  was  and  who 
was  not  exposed  to  view,  leaped  from  their  covers,  and  fled 
to  different  places  for  safety. 

"  Now,  pour  away.  Master  Cap,"  said  Pathfinder ;  "  I've 
made  my  mark  on  the  blackguards,  and  we  shall  have  no 
more  fires  lighted  to-night" 

^  Scaldings  ! "  cried  Gap,  upsetting  the  barrel  with  a  care 
that  at  once  and  completely  extinguished  the  flames. 

This  ended  the  singular  conflict ;  and  the  remainder  ^f 
the  night  passed  in  peace.  Pathfinder  and  Cap  watched  al- 
ternately, though  neither  can  be  said  to  have  slept  Sleep, 
indeed,  scarcely  seemed  necessary  to  them,  for  both  were 
aoeastomed  to  protracted  watchings ;  and  there  were  seasons 
and  times  when  the  former  appeared  to  be  literally  insensi- 
ble to  the  demands  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  callous  to  the 
effects  of  fatigue. 

Mabel  watched  by  her  father's  pallet,  and  began  to  feel 
how  much  our  happiness,  in  this  world,  depends  even  on 
things  that  are  imaginary.  Hitherto,  she  had  virtually 
lived  without  a  father,  the  connection  with  her  remaining 
parent  being  ideal,  rather  than  positive*;  but,  now  that  she 
was  about  to  lose  him,  she  thought,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  world  would  be  a  void  after  his  death,  and  that  she 
coidd  never  be  acquainted  with  happiness  again. 


# 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

^ere  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night; 
The  ram  came  heavily,  and  fen  m  fioedi; 
But  now  the  sun  ia  rising  ealm  aad  bright; 
The  bhrda  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods. 

WOKOSWOBTH. 

As  the  light  returned,  Pathfinder  and  Cap  ascended  again 
to  the  roof,  with  a  Tiew  once  more  to  reconnoitre  the  state 
of  things  on  the  island,  llus  part  of  the  bloek-chonse  had 
» low  battlement  around  it,  whAsh  afibrded  a  eonsiderable 
protection  to  those  who  stood  in  its  centre ;  the  intention 
having  been  to  enable  marksm^a  to  lie  behind  it,  and  to  fire 
over  its  top*  By  making  proper  use,  therefi^re,  of  these 
slight  defenses  —  slight  as  to  height,  though  abundantly 
ample  as  far  as  they  went  -^  the  two  lookouts  commanded 
a  pretty  good  view  of  the  island,  its  covers  excepted ;  and 
of  most  of  the  channels  that  led  to  the  spot 

The  gale  was  still  blowing  very  fresh  at  south;  and 
there  were  places  in  the  river  where  its  surface  looked 
green  and  angry,  though  the  wind  had  hardly  sweep  enough 
to  raise  the  water  into  foam.  The  shape  of  the  little  island 
was  generally  oval,  and  its  greatest  length  was  from  east 
Vo  west.  By  keeping  in  the  channels  that  washed  it,  in 
consequence  of  their  several  courses,  and  of  the  direction  of 
the  gale,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  vefixel  to  range 
past  the  island  on  either  of  its  principal  sides,  and  always 
to  keep  the  wind  very  nearly  abeam.  These  were  the  facts 
first  noticed  by  Cap,  and  explained  to  his  companion ;  for 
the  hopes  of  both  now  rested  on  the  chances  of  relief  sent 
from  Oswego.  At  this  instant,  while  they  stood  gazing 
ansiously  about  them.  Cap  cried  out  in  his  lusty,  hearty 
manner,  — 

«  San,  ho ! " 
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Pathfinder  tamed  quickly  in  the  direction  of  his  com- 
panion's face,  and  there,  snre  enough,  was  just  visible  the 
object  of  the  old  sailor's  exclamation.  The  elevation  en- 
abled the  two  to  overlook  the  low  land  of  several  of  the 
adjacent  islands;  and  the  canvas  of  a  vessel  was  seen 
through  the  bushes  that  fringed  the  shore  of  one  that  lay 
to  the  southward  and  westward.  The  stranger  was  under 
what  seamen  call  low  sail :  bat  so  great  was  the  power  of 
the  wind,  that  her  white  outlines  were  seep  fi3^g  past  the 
openings  of  the  verdure  wkh  the  velocity  of  a  &st-travel- 
liBg  horse ;  resembling  a  doud  driving  in  the  heavens. 

^  That  oannot  be  Jasper ! "  said  Pathfinder,  in  disaj^oint- 
meat :  ^r  he  did  not  reoegBize  the  catt^  of  his  fiiend,  in 
the  swift  passing  object  ^  No,  no  ;  the  lad  is  behind  the 
hour ;  that  is  some  oraft  that  the  Frenohers  have  sent  to 
aid  their  Mends,  the  aeoorsed  Ifingos.'' 

^  This  time  you  are  out  in  your  reckoning,  friend  Path* 
finder,  if  you  never  wM*e  before,**  retomed  Cap,  in  a  man- 
ner that  had  lost  none  of  its  dogmatism  by  the  critical  cir- 
cumstanoes  in  which  they  were  placed*  ^  Fresh  water  or 
salt,  that  is  the  head  of  the  Scod's  mainsail,  for  it  is  cut 
with  a  smaller  gore  than  common ;  and  then  yon  see  that 
the  gaff  has  been  fished  —  quite  neatly  done,  I  admit,  but 
fished.'' 

^  I  can  see  none  of  this,  I  confess,"  answered  Pathfinder, 
to  whom  even  the  terms  of  his  companion  were  Greek* 

^  No  1  —  Well,  I  own  that  surprises  me ;  for  I  thought 
your  eyes  coold  see  uiythingl  Now^  to  me,  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  gore  and  that  fish  $  imd  I  must  say,  my 
honest  friend,  that,  in  your  place,  I  should  apprehend  that 
my  s^ht  was  beginning  to  MLJ* 

^  If  Jailer  is  truly  coming,  I  shall  apprehend  hot  little. 
We  can  make  good  the  block  against  the  whole  Mingo 
nation,  lor  the  next  eight  or  ten  hours;  and,  with  Eanndoace 
to  cover  the  retreat,  I  shall  despair  of  nothing.  Ood  send 
that  the  lad  may  not  run  alongside  of  the  bank,  and  £a11 
into  an  ambushment,  as  befell  the  sergeant ! " 

<^  Aye ;  there's  the  danger.  There  onght  to  have  been 
signals  concerted,  and  an  anchorage-ground  buoyed  out,  and 
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even  a  quarantine  station,  or  a  lazaretto,  would  have  been 
useftil,  could  we  have  made  these  Minks-ho  respect  the 
laws.  If  the  lad  fetches  up»  as  you  say,  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  island,  we  may  look  upon  the  cutter 
as  lost.  And,  after  aU,  Master  Pathfinder,  ought  we  not 
to  set  down  thb  same  Jasper  as  a  secret  ally  of  the  French, 
rather  than  as  a  friend  of  our  own  ?  I  know  the  sergeant 
views  the  matter  in  that  light,  and  I  must  say  thi&  whole 
affiur  looks  like  treason  I " 

^  We  shall  soon  know — we  shall  soon  know.  Master  Gap, 
for  there  indeed  comes  the  cutter,  clear  of  the  other  island, 
and  five  minutes  must  settle  the  matter.  It  would  be  no 
more  than  £ur,  however,  if  we  could  give  the  boy  some  sign 
in  the  way  of  warning. :  It  is  not  right  that  he  should  fall 
into  the  trap,  without  a  notice  that  it  has  been  laid." 

Anxiety  and  suspense,  notwithstanding,  prevented  either 
from  attempting  to  make  any  signaL  It  was  not  easy,  truly, 
to  see  how  it  could  be  done ;  for  the  Scud  came  foaming 
through  the  channel,  on  the  weather  side  of  the  island,  at  a 
rate  that  scarce  admitted  of  the  necessary  time.  Nor  was 
any  one  visible  on  her  deck  to  noake  signs  to ;  even  her 
helm  seemed  deserted^  though  her  course  was  as  steady  as 
her  progress  was  rapid. 

Cap  stood  in  silent  admiration  of  a  spectacle  so  unusuaL 
But,  as  the  Scud  drew  nearer,  his  practiced  eye  detected  the 
helm  in  ]^y,  by  means  of  tiUer-ropes,  though  the  person 
who  steered  was  ooncealed.  As  the  cutter  had  weather- 
boards of  some  little  height,  the  mystery  was  explained ;  no 
doubt  remaining  that  her  people  lay  behind  the  latter,  in 
order  to  be  protected  from  tibie  rifles  of  the  enemy.  As  this 
fact  showed  that  no  force,  beyond  that  of  the  small  crew, 
could  be  on  board,  Pathfinder  received  his  companion's  ex- 
planation with  an  ominous  shake  of  the  head. 

^  This  proves  that  the  Sarpent  has  not  reached  Oswego," 
he  said,  ^^€md  that  we  are  not  to  expect  succor  from  the 
garrison.  I  hope  Lundie  has  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
displace  the  lad,  for  Jasper  Western  would  be  a  host  of 
himself,  in  such  a  strait.  We  three,  Master  Cap,  ought  to 
make  a  manful  warfisure :  you,  as  a  seaman,  to  keep  up  the 
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iDteroourse  witli  the  cutter ;  Jasper,  as  a  laker,  who  knowB 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  the  water ;  and  I,  with 
gifts  that  are  as  good  as  any  among  the  Mingos,  let  me  be 
what  I  may  in  other  particalars.  I  say,  we  ought  to  make 
a  manM  %ht  in  Mabel's  behalf." 

^That  we  ought,  and  that  we  will,"  answered  Cap, 
heartily,  for  he  began  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  secu- 
rity of  his  scalp,  now  that  he  saw  the  sun  again ;  '^  I  set 
down  the  arrival  of  the  Scud  as  one  circumstance,  and  the 
chances  of  Eau-douee's  honesty  as  another.  This  Jasper  is 
a  young  man  of  prudence,  you  find,  for  he  keeps  a  good 
offing,  and  seems  determined  to  know  how  matters  stand 
on  the  island,  before  he  ventures  to  bring  up." 

^  I  have  it  —  I  hare  it  I "  exclaimed  Pathfinder  with  ex- 
ultation ;  ^  there  lies  the  canoe  of  the  Sarpent  on  the  cut- 
ter's dedk,  and  the  chief  has  got  on  board,  and  no  doubt  has 
given  a  true  account/ of  our  condition  ;  unlike  a  Mingo,  a 
IMaware  is  sartain  to  get  a  story  right,  or  to  hold  his 
tongue.^ 

PafMnder's  disposition  to  think  well  of  die  Delawares, 
and  to  think  ill  of  the  Mingos,  must,  by  this  time,  be  very 
apparent  to  the  reader.  Oi  the  veracity  of  the  former  he 
ent^tained  the  highest  respect,  while  of  the  latter  he 
.  thought,  as  the  more  observant  and  intelligent  classes  of 
this  country  are  getting  pretty  generally  to  think  of  certain 
scribblers  among  ourselves,  who  are  known  to  have  been  so 
long  in  the  habits  of  m^idadty,  diat  it  is  thought  they  can 
no  longer  tell  the  truth,  even  when  they  seriously  make  the 
effort. 

•  <<That  canoe  may  belong  to  the  cutter,"  said  the  captious 
seaman ;  ^  Oh-the-Deuce  had  one  on  board  when  we  sailed." 

^  Very  true,  friend  Cap ;  but,  if  you  know  your  sails  and 
masts  by  your  gores  and  fishes,  I  know  my  canoes  and  my 
paths  by  frontier  knowledge.  If  you  can  see  new  cloth  in 
a  sail,  I  can  see  new  bark  in  a  canoe.  That  is  the  boat  of 
the  Sarpent,  and  the  noble  fellow  has  struck  off  for  the  gar- 
rison, as  soon  as  he  found  the  block  besieged,  has  fallen  in 
with  the  Scud,  and  alter  telling  his  story,  has  brought  the 
cutter  down  here  to  see  what  can  be  done.  The  Lord  grant 
ihat  Jasper  Western  be  still  on  board  her  ! " 
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^  Yes,  yes ;  it  might  not  be  amiss ;  for,  traitor  or  lojal, 
the  lad  has  a  handy  way  with  him  in  a  gale,  it  must  be 
owned," 

'^And  in  coming  over  water-£ills ! "  said  Pathfinder, 
nudging  the  ribs  of  his  companion  with  an  elbow,  and 
laughing  in  his  silent  but  hearty  manner.  "  We  will  give 
the  boy  his  due,  though  he  scalps  us  all  with  his  own 
hand  I  *' 

The  Scud  was  now  so  near  that  Gap  made  no  rep4y« 
The  scene,  just  at  that  instant,  was  so  peculiar  that  it 
merits,  a  particular  description :  which  may  also  aid  the 
rcjGider  in  forming  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  picture  we 
wish  to  draw. 

The  gale  was  still  blowing  violently:  many  of  the  smaller 
trees  bowed  their  tops,  as  if  ready  to  descend  to  the  earthy 
while  the  rushing  of  the  wind  tlurough  the  braochee  oi  the 
^oves  resembled  the  roar  of  distant  chariots. 

The  air  was  filled  with  leaves  which,  at  that  late  seasoBy. 
were  readily  driven  from  their  stems,  and  flew  from  island  to 
island  like  flights  of  birds.  With  this  exception,  ihe  spot 
seemed  silent  as  the  grave.  That  the  savages  still  remained, 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  iact  that  their  canoes,  together 
with  the  boats  of  the  55th,  lay  in  a  group  in  the  little  oove 
that  had  been  selected jis  a  harbor.  Otherwise  not  a  siga 
of  their  presence  was  to  be  detected.  Thou^  taken  en- 
tirely by  surprise  by  the  cutter,  the  sudden  return  of  whidi 
was  altogether  unlooked  lor,  so  uniform  and  inbred  were 
their  habits  of  caution  while  on  the  war*path,  that  the  in* 
stant  an  alarm  was  given  every  man  had  taken  to  his  cover, 
with  the  instinct  and  cunnilig  of  a  Ibx  seeking  his  hole. 
The  same  stillness  reigned  in  the  block^hoose,  for  though 
Pathfinder  and  Cap  could  command  a  view  of  the  chaanel, 
they  took  the  precaution  necessary  to  lie  concealed.  The 
unusual  absence  of  anything  like  animal  life  on  board  the 
Scud,  too,  was  still  more  remarkable.  As  the  Indians,  wit- 
nessed her  apparently  undirected  movements,  a  feeling  of 
awe  gained  a  footing  among  them,  and  some  of  the  boldest 
of  their  party  began  to  distrust  the  issue  of  an  expedition 
that  had  commenced  ao  prosperously.    Even  Arrowhead^ 
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McuBtomed  as  he  was  to  interoourse  with  the  whites  on  boih 
sides  of  the  lakes,  &ncied  there  was  something  ominous  in 
the  appearance  of  this  unmanned  vessel,  and  he  would  gladly 
at  that  moment  have  been  landed  again  on  the  main. 

In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  the  cutter  was  steady 
and  rapid.  She  held  her  way  mid-channel,  now  inclining 
to  the  gusts,  and  now  rising  again,  like  the  philosopher  that 
bends  to  the  calamities  of  life  to  resume  his  erect  attitude  as 
they  pass  away,  but  always  piling  the  water  beneath  her 
bows  in  foam.  Although  she  was  under  so  very  short  can- 
vas, her  velocity  was  great,  and  there  could  not  have  elapsed 
ten  mimites  between  the  time  when  her  saib  were  first  seen 
glancing  past  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  distance,  and  the 
momelnt  when  she  was  abreast  of  the  block-bouse.  Gap 
and  Pathfinder  leaned  forward  as  the  cutter  came  beneath 
their  eyrie,  eager  to  get  a  better  view  of  her  deck,  when,  to 
the  delight  of  both,  Jasper  £au-douce  sprang  upon  his  feet 
and  gave  three  hearty  cheers.  Begardless  of  all  risk, 
CSap  leaped  upon  the  rampart  of  logs,  and  returned  the 
greeting,  cheer  lor  cheer.  Happily,  the  policy  of  the 
enemy  saved  the  latter,  for  they  still  lay  quiet,  net  a  rifie 
bemg  difldiarged.  On  the  other  hand,  Pathfinder  kept  in 
view  the  useful,  utterly  disregarding  the  mere  dramatic  part 
ofwarfiure.  The  moment  he  beheld  his  Mend  Jasper,  he 
called  out  to  him  with  stentorian  lungs,  — 

^  Stand  by  us,  lad,  and  the  day's  our  own  I  Give  'em 
a  grist  In  yonder  bushes,  and  you'll  put  'em  up  like  par- 
tridges." 

Part  of  this  reached  Jasper's  ears,  but  most  was  borne  off 
to  leeward  ob  the  wings  of  the  wind.  By  the  time  this  was 
said  the  Scud  had  driven  past,  and  in  the  next  moment  she 
was  hid  from  view  by  the  grove  in  which  the  block-house 
was  partially  concealed. 

Two  anxious  minutes  succeeded,  but  at  the  expiration  of 

that  brief  space,  the  sails  were  again  gleaming  throug)i  the 

trees,  Jasper  having  wore,  jibed,  and  hauled  up  under  the 

lee  of  the  island,  on  the  other  tack.      The  wind  was  free 

enough^  as  has  been  already  explained,  to  admit  of  this 

manoduvre ;  and  the  cutter,  catching  the  current  under  her 
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lee  bow,  was  breasted  up  to  her  course  in  a  way  that  show^ 
she  would  come  out  to  windward  of  the  island  again^  wilh- 
out  anj  difficulty.  This  whole  evolution  was  made  with  tibte 
greatelt  facility,  not  a  sheet  being  touched,  the  sails  trimr 
ming  themselres,  the  -rudder  alone  controUing  the  admirable 
machine.  The  object  appeared  tO'  be  a  reconnoisaanoe. 
When,  however,  the  Scud  had  made  the  ebeuit  of  the  entire 
island,  and  had  again  got  her  weatheiiy  position  in  the 
channel  by  which  she  had  first  approached,  her  helm  was  put 
down,  and  she  tacked.  The  noise  of  the  mainsail  fiappii^ 
wh^B  it  filled,  close  reefed  as  it  was,  sounded^  like  the  report 
of  a  gun,  and  Cap  trembled  lest  the  seams  should  orpenu 

f'  His  Majesty  gives  good  ^sanvas,  it  mist  be  owned," 
muttered  the  old  seaman ;  ^  and  it  must  be  owned,  too^ 
that  boy  handles  his  boat  as  if  he  were  thoroughly  bred  ! 
D— ^ — e.  Master  Pathfinder^  if  I  believe,  after  all  that  has 
been  reported  in  the  matter,  that  this  Mister  Oh-»the4)euod 
got  his  trade  on  this  bit  of  fi^sh  water/' 

'<  He  did ;  yes,  he  did.  He  never  saw  the  ocean,  and 
has  come  by  his  calling  altogether  up  here  on  Ontario*  I 
have  often  thought  he  has  a  naf  ral  gift,  in  the  way  of 
schooners  and  sloops,  and  have  respected  Mm  aeoordingly; 
As  for  treason,  and  lying,  and  black-hearted  vices,  Mend 
Otp^  Jasper  Western  is  as  free,  as  the  most  virtuQ«»e8t  of 
the  Delaware  warriors;  and  if  you  erave'to  see  a  truly  hdiBL* 
4dst  man,  you  must  go  among  that  tribe  to  disopver  hite.'^ 

<f  There  he  comes  round  ! "  exclaimed  the  deli^fated  Oap^ 
the  Scud  at  this  moment  filling  on  her  original  tack,  ^aod 
now  we  shall  see  What  the  bdy  woaild  be  ^t;  he  *  cannot 
mean  to  keep  running  up  and  ddwn  these  passages  lilBe  a 
^rl  ^Tooting  it  through  a  oountry  dance  i " 

The  Scud  now  kept  so  much  away  thai;,  Ibr  a  ihotnent, 
the  two  observers  on  the  block-house  feared  Jasper  meant 
to  come-to  ;  and  the  savages  in  their  lairs  gleamed  out  upon 
her  with  the  sort  of  exultation  that  the  oroudiing  tiger  may 
be  supposed  to  feel;  as  he  sees  his  unoonsdous  victim  ap^ 
proach  hiis  bed.  But  Jasper  had  no  such  intention.  Far 
miliar  with  the  shore,  and  acquainted  with  the  depth  of 
water  on  every  part  of  the  ii^and,  he  well  knew  that. the 


/^ 
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Send  Blight  be  run  against  the  bank  with  unpunitj,  and  he 
ventured  fearlessly  so  near  that  as  he  passed  through  the 
little  covey  he  swept  the  two  boats  of  the  soldiers  from  their 
£wtenings,  and  forced  thorn  out  into  the  channel,  towing 
them  with  the  cutter*  As  all  the  canoes  were  fastened  to 
the  two  Dunham  boats,  by  this  bold  and  successful  attempt 
the  savages  were  at  once  deprived  of  the  means  of  quitting 
the  island,  unless  by  swimming,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
instantly  aware  of  the  very  important  fiict.  Rising  in  a 
body,  they  filled  the  air  with  yells,  and  poured  in  a  harm- 
less fire.  While  up  in  this  unguarded  manner,  two  rifles 
were  discharged  by  their  adversaries.  One  came  from  the 
summit  of  the  block,  and  an  [roquois  fell  dead  in  his  tracks, 
shot  through  the  brain.  The  other  came  from  the  Scud. 
The  last  was  the  piece  of  the  Delaware,  but,  less  true  than 
that  of  his  friend,  it  only  maimed  an  enemy  for  life.  The 
people  of  the  Scud  shouted,  and  the  savages  sank  again  to  a 
loan,  as  if  it  might  be  into  the  earth. 

"  That  was  the  Sarpent's  voice,"  said  Pathfinder  as  soon 
as  the  second  piece  was  discharged.  <<  I  know  the  crack  of 
1^  rifle  as  well  as  I  do  that  of  Killdeer.  'Tis  a  good  bar- 
rel^ though  not  sartain  death.  Well,  well,  with  Chingach- 
gjook  and  Jasper  on  the  water,  and  you  and  I  in  the  block, 
£riend  Cap,  it  will  be  hard  if  we  don't  teach  these  Mingo 
scaiQps  the  rationality  of  a  fight !  " 

All  this  tinie  the  Scud  was  in  motion.  As  soon  as  she 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  island,  Jasper  sent  his  prizes 
^rifl;  and  they  went  down  before  the  wind,  until  they 
«tranded  on  a  point  more  than  a  mile  to  leeward.  He  then 
wpre^  and  came  stemming  the  current  again,  through  the 
other  passage.  Those  on  the  summit  of  the  block  could 
BOW  perceive  that  something  was  in  agitation  on  the  deck 
of  the  Scud  *,  and  to  their  great  delight,  just  as  the  cutter 
came  abreast  of  the  principal  cove,  on  the  spot  where  most 
of  the  enemy  lay,  the  howitzer,  which  composed  her  sole 
aimi»ment,  was  unmasked,  and  a  shower  of  case-shot  was 
sont  hissing  into  the  bushes.  A  bevy  of  quail  would  not 
have  risen  quicker  than  this  unexpected  discharge  of  iron 
bail  put  up  the  Iroquois ;  when  a  second  savage  fell  by  ^ 
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messenger  sent  from  KiUdeer,  and  another  went  limi»ng 
away,  by  a  viait  from  the  rifle  of  Chingachgook.  New 
covers  were  immediately  found,  however ;  and  each  party 
seemed  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of  the  strife  in  another 
form.  But  the  appearance  of  June,  bearing  a  white  flag, 
and  accompanied  by  the  French  officer  and  Muir,  stayed 
the  hands  of  all,  and  was  the  foreninner  of  another  par^ 
ley. 

The  negotiation  that  followed  was  held  beneath  the 
block-house ;  and  so  near  it  as  at  once  to  put  those  who 
were  uncovered  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Pathfinder's  un- 
erring aim.  Jasper  anchored  directly  abeam ;  and  the  how- 
itzer, too,  was  kept  trained  upon  the  negotiators :  so  that 
the  besieged  and  their  friends,  with  the  exception  of  the  man 
who  held  the  match,  had  no  hesitation  about  exposing  their 
persons.  Chingachgook  alone  lay  in  ambush ;  more,  how- 
ever, from  habit  than  distrust. 

"  You've  triumphed,  Pathfinder,"  called  out  the  qu^iieiv 
master,  "  and  Captain  Sanglier  has  come  himself  to  offer 
terms.  You'll  no  be  denying  a  brave  enemy  an  honorable 
retreat,  when  he  has  fought  ye  fairly  and  done  all  the  credit 
he  could  to  king  and  coimtry.  Ye  are  too  loyal  a  subject 
yourself,  to  visit  loyalty  and  fidelity  with  a  heavy  judg- 
ment. I  am  authorized  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  enemy^ 
an  evacuation  of  the  island,  a  mutual  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  a  restoration  of  scalps.  In  the  absence  of  baggage 
and  artillery,  little  more  can  be  done." 

As  the  conversation  was  necessarily  carried  on  in  a  high 
key,  both  on  account  of  the  wind,  and  on  account  of  the 
distance,  all  that  was  said  was  heard  equally  by  those  in  the 
block  and  those  in  the  cutter. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Jasper  ? "  called  out  Path- 
finder. ^'  You  hear  the  tarms  :  shall  we  let  the  vagabonds 
go ;  or  shall  we  mark  them,  as  they  mark  their  sheep  in 
the  settlements,  that  we  may  know  them  again  ?  " 

<<What  hajs  befallen  Mabel  Dunham?"  demanded  the 
young  man,  with  a  frown  on  his  handsome  fiice,  that  was 
visible  even  to  those  in  the  block.  • "  If  a  hair  of  her  head 
has  been  touched,  it  will  go  hard  with  the  whole  Iroquois 
tribe!" 
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^  Nay,  nay,  ahe  is  safe  below,  nnrsiiig  a  dying  parent  as 
becomes  her  sex.  We  owe  no  gradge  on  account  of  the 
sergeant's  hurt,  which  comes  of  law^  warfare  ;  and  as  for 
Mabel"— 

^  She  is  here,"  exclaimed  the  girl  herself,  who  had 
mounted  to  the  roof  the  moment  she  found  the  direction 
things  were  taking.  ^  She  is  here ;  and  in  the  name  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  of  that  God  whom  we  profess  to 
worship  in  common,  let  there  be  no  more  bloodshed  I 
Enough  has  been  spilt  already ;  and  if  these  men  will  go 
away,  Pathfinder — if  they  will  depart  peaceably,  Jasper  — 
01  do  not  detain  one  of  them.  My  poor  father  is  ap- 
proaching his  end,  and  it  were  better  that  he  should  draw 
his  last  breath  in  peace  with  the  world.  Go,  go.  French- 
men and  Indians ;  we  are  no  longer  your  enemies,  and  will 
harm  none  of  you." 

"  Tut,  tut,  Magnet  1 "  put  in  Cap,  "  this  sounds  religious, 
perhaps,  6r  like  a  book  of  poetry ;  but  it  does  not  sound 
like  common  sense.  The  enemy  is  just  ready  to  strike; 
Jasper  is  anchored  with  his  broadside  to  bear,  and  no  doubt 
with  springs  on  his  cables ;  Pathfinder's  eye  and  hand  are 
as  true  as  the  needle ;  and  we  shall  get  prize-money,  head- 
money,  and  honor  in  the  bargain,  if  you  will  not  interfere 
for  the  next  half-hour." 

«  Well,"  said  Pathfinder,  "  I  incline  to  Mabel's  way  of 
thinking.  There  has  been  enough  blood  shed  to  answer  our 
purpose  and  to  sarve  the  king ;  and  as  for  honor  in  that 
meaning,  it  will  do  better  for  young  ensigns  and  recruits, 
than  for  cool-headed,  obsarvant.  Christian  men.  There  is 
honor  in  doing  what's  right,  and  unhonor  in  doing  what's 
wrong ;  and  I  think  it  wrong  to  take  the  life  even  of  a  Mingo 
without  a  useful  ind  in  yiew,  I  do ;  and  right  to  hear  reason 
at  all  times.  So,  Lieutenant  Muir,  let  us  know  what  your 
friends,  the  Frenchers  and  Ii\jins,  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves." 

"  My  friends ! "  said  Muir^  starting.  "  You'll  no  be  call- 
ing the  king's  enemies  my  friends.  Pathfinder,  because  the 
fortune  of  war  has  thrown  me  into  their  hands  ?  Some  of 
the   greatest  warriors,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
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have  been  prisoners  of  war ;  and  yon  is  Mastet  Cap,  who 
can  testify  whether  we  did  not  do  all  that  men  could  devise 
to  escape  the  calamity." 

"Aye,  aye,"  dryly  answered  Cap,  "escape  is  a  prope. 
word.  We  ran  below  and  hid  ourselves,  and  so  discreetly, 
that  we  might  have  remained  in  the  hole  to  this  hom',  had 
it  not  been  for  the  necessity  of  re-stowing  the  bread-lock- 
ers. You  burrowed  on  that  occasion,  quartermaster,  as  hand- 
ily as  a  fox  ;  and  how  the  d ^1  you  knew  so  well  where 

to  find  the  spot  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me.  A  regular 
skulk  on  board  ship  does  not  tail  aft  more  readily  when  the 
jib  is  to  be  stowed,  than  you  went  into  that  same  hole  I " 

"  And  did  ye  no  follow  ?  There  are  moments  in  a  man's 
life  when  reason  ascends  to  instinct "  — 

"  And  men  descend  into  holes,"  interrupted  Cap,  laugh- 
ing in  his  boisterous  way,  while  Pathfinder  chimed  in  in  his 
peculiar  manner.  Even  Jasper,  though  still  filled  with  con- 
cern for  Mabel,  was   obliged   to   smile.     "They  say  the 

d 1  wouldn't  make  a  sailor  if  he  didn't  look  aloft,  and 

now  it  seems  he'll  not  make  a  soldier  if  he  doesn't  look 
below ! " 

This  burst  of  merriment,  though  it  was  anything  but 
agreeable  to  Muir,  contributed  largely  towards  keeping  the 
peace.  Cap  fancied  he  had  said  a  thiiig  much  better  than 
common,  and  that  disposed  him  to  yield  his  own  opinion  on 
the  main  point,  so  long  as  he  got  the  good  opinion  of  his 
companions  on  his  novel  claim  to  be  a  wit.  After  a  short 
discussion,  all  the  savages  on  the  island  were  collected  in  a 
body,  without  arms,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  ft*om 
the  block,  and  under  the  gun  of  the  Scud,  while  Pathfinder 
descended  to  the  door  df  the  block-house,  and  settled  the 
terms  on  which  the  island  was  to  be  finally  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  condi- 
tions were  not  very  discreditable  to  either  party.  Hie  In- 
dians were  compelled  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  even  to 
their  knives  and  tomahawks,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
their  force  being  still  quadruple  that  of  their  foes.  The 
French  officer.  Monsieur  Sanglier,  as  he  was  usually  styled, 
and  chose  to  call  himself,  remonstrated  against  this  act  asi 
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•ne  likel J  to  reflect  more  discredit  on  his  command  than 
any  other  part  of  the  affair ;  but  Pathfinder,  who  had  wit- 
aessed  one  or  two  Indian  massacres,  and  knew  how  value- 
lees  pledges  became  when  put  in  opposition  to  interest, 
where  a  savage  was  concemed,  was  obdurate.  The  second 
stipulation  was  of  nearly  the  same  importance.  It  com- 
pelled Captain  Sanglier  to  give  up  all  his  prisoners,  who 
had  been  kept  Well  guarded,  in  the  very  hole  or  cave  in 
which  Cap  and  Muir  had  taken  refuge.  When  these  men 
were  produced^  four  of  them  were  found  to  be  unhart ;  they 
had  fiillen  merely  to  save  their  lives,  a  common  artifice  in 
that  species  of  Warfare  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  two  were  so 
slightly  injured  as  not  to  be  unfit  for  service.  As  they 
brought  their  muskets  with  them,  this  addition  to  his  force 
immediately  put  Patlifinder  at  his  ease,  for  having  collected 
all  the  arms  of  the  enemy  in  the  block-house,  he  directed 
these  men  to  take  possession  of  the  building,  stationing  a 
regular  sentinel  at  the  door.  The  remainder  of  the  sol- 
diers were  dead,  the  badly  wounded  having  been  instantly 
despatched,  in  order  to  obtain  the  much-coveted  scalps. 

As  soon  as  Jasper  was  made  acquainted  with  the  terms, 
and  the  preliminaries  had  been  so  far  observed  as  to  render 
it  safe  for  him  to  be  absent,  he  got  the  Scud  under  way, 
and  running  down  to  the  point  where  the  boats  had 
stranded,  he  took  them  in  tow  again,  and,  making  a  few 
stretches,  brought  them  into  the  leeward  passage.  Here  all 
the  savages  instantly  embarked,  when  Jasper  took  the 
boats  in  tow  a  third  time,  and  running  off*  before  the  wind, 
he  soon  set  them  adrift,  quite  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the 
island.  Thb  Indians  were  furnished  with  but  a  single  oar 
in  each  boat,  to  steer  with,  the  young  sailor  well  knowing 
that,  by  keeping  before  the  wind,  they  would  land  on  the 
shores  of  Canada  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 

Captain  Sanglier,  Arrowhead,  and  June,  alone  remained, 
when  this  disposition  had  been  made  of  the  rest  of  the 
party ;  the  former  having  certain  papers  to  draw  up  and 
sign  with  Lieutenant  Muir,  who,  in  his  eyes,  possessed  the 
virtues  which  are  attached  to  a  commission,  and  the  latter 
preferring,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  not  to  depart  in  company 
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mth  his  late  friends,  the  Iroquois.  Canoes  were  retained, 
for  the  departure  of  these  three,  when  the  proper  moment 
should  arrive. 

In  the  mean  time,  or  while  the  Scud  was  running  down 
with  the  hoats  in  tow,  Pathfinder  and  Cap,  aided  by  proper 
assistants,  busied  themselves  with  preparing  a  break&st ; 
most  of  the  party  not  having  eaten  for  four-and-twenty 
hoiH*s.  The  brief  space  that  passed  in  this  manner,  before 
the  Scud  came-to  again,  was  little  interrupted  by  discourse, 
though  Pathfinder  found  leisure  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
sergeant,  to  say  a  few  friendly  words  to  Mabel,  and  to  give 
sudi  directions  as  he  thought  might  smooth  the  passage  of 
the  dying  man.  As  for  Mabel  herself,*  he  insisted  on  her 
taking  some  light  refreshment,  and  there  no  longer  exbting 
any  motive  for  keeping  it  there,  he  had  the  guard  removed 
from  the  block,  in  order  that  the  daughter  might  have  no 
impediment  to  her  attentions  to  her  father.  These  little 
arrangements  completed,  our  hero  returned  to  the  fire^ 
around  which  he  ^und  all  the  remidnder  of  the  party 
sembled,  indoding  Jasper. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

Tou  saw  but  sorrow  in  ita  waning  form, 
A  working  sea  remaining  fiom  a  stcmn, 
Where  now  the  weary  waves  roU  o^er  the  deep, 
And  fiftiotlj  munnur  ere  they  fall  asleep. 

Dbtdek. 

M£N  accustomed  to  a  warfare  like  that  vre  haye  been 
describing,  are  not  apt  to  be  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  tender  feelings  while  still  in  the  field.  Notwithstanding 
their  habits,  however,  more  than  one  heart  was  with  Mabel 
in  the  block,  while  the  inddents  we  are  about  to  relate 
were  in  the  course  of  occurrence ;  and  even  the  indispensa- 
ble meal  was  less  relished  by  the  hardiest  of  the  soldiers 
than  it  might  have  been  had  not  the  sergeant  been  so  near 
his  end. 

As  Pathfinder  returned  from  the  block,  he  was  met  by 
Muir,  who  led  him  aside  in  order  to  hold  a  private  dis- 
course. The  manner  of  the  quartermaster  had  that  air  of 
supererogatory  courtesy  about  it  which  almost  invariably 
denotes  artifice;  for,  while  physiognomy  and  phrenology 
are  but  lame  sciences  at  the  best,  and  perhaps  lead  to  as 
many  false  as  right  conclusions,  we  hold  that  there  is  no 
more  infallible  evidence  of  insincerity  of  purpose,  short  of 
overt  acts,  than  a  face  that  smiles  when  there  is  no  occasion, 
and  the  tongue  that  is  out  of  measure  smooth.  Muir  had 
much  of  this  manner  in  common;  mingled  with  an  apparent 
frankness,  that  his  Scottish  intonation  of  voice,  Scottish 
accent,  and  Scottish  modes  of  expression,  were  singularly 
adapted  to  sustain.  He  owed  his  preferment,  indeed,  to  a 
long-exercised  deference  to  Lundie  and  his  family ;  for, 
while  the  major  himself  was  much  too  acute  to  be  the 
dupe  of  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  real  talents  and  attain- 
ments, most  persons  are  accustomed  to  make  liberal  con- 
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cessions  to  the  flatterer,  even  while  they  distrust  his  truth, 
and  are  perfectly  aware  of  his  motives.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  contest  in  skill  was  between  two  men  as  com- 
pletely the  opposites  of  each  other,  in  all  the  leading 
essentials  of  character,  as  very  well  could  be.  Pathfinder 
was  as  simple  as  the  quartermaster  was  practiced ;  he  was 
as  sincere  as  the  other  was  false,  and  as  direct  as  the  last 
was  tortuous.  Both  were  cool  and  calculating,  and  both 
were  brave,  though  in  different  modes  and  degrees ;  Muir 
never  exposmg  his  person  except  for  effect,  while  the  guide 
included  fear  among  the  rational  passions,  or  as  a  sensation 
to  be  deferred  to  only  when  good  might  come  of  it 

"My  dearest  ftiestd,"  Muir  commenced,  "for  ye'll  be 
dearer  to  us  all^  by  seventy-^ndnseveii  fold,  after  your  late 
conduct,  than  ever  ye  were,  yeVe  just  estaUished  yourself 
in  this  late  transaction  i  •  It's  true  that  they'll  no  be  making 
ye  a  commiBsioned  officer,  for  that  species  of  prefairment  is 
not  much  in  your  line,  nor  much  in  your  wishes,  I'm  think- 
ing; but  as  a  guide,  and  a  ooiinsdor,  and  a  loyal  subject, 
and  an  expert  marksman,  yer*  renown  may  be  said  to  be 
full.  I  doubt  if  the  commander-in-chief  will  carry  away 
with  him  from  America  as  much  credit  as  will  &11  to  yer* 
share,  and  ye  ought  just  to  sit  down  in  content,  and  enjoy 
yourself  for  the  remainder  of  yer'  days.  Get  married,  man, 
without  delay,  and  look  to  yer*  precious  happiness,  for  ye've 
no  occasion  to  look  any  longer  to  your  glory.  Take  Mabel 
Dunham,  for  Heaven's  sake,  to  your  bosom,  and  ye'U  have 
both  a  bonny  bride  and  a  bonny  reputation." 

"  Why,  quartermaster,  this  is  a  new  piece  of  advice  to 
come  from  your  mouth !  Th^'ve  told  me  I  had  a  rival  in 
you!" 

"  And  ye .  had,  man  ;  and  a  formidable  one,  too,  I  can 
tell  ye !  One  that  has  never  yet  courted  in  vain,  and  yet 
one  that  has  courted  five  times.  Lundie  twits  me  with 
four,  and  I  deny  the  charge ;  but  he  little  thinks  the  truth 
would  outdo  even  his  arithmetic!  Yes,  yes;  ye  had  a 
rival.  Pathfinder,  but  ye've  one  no  longer  in  me.  Ye've 
my  hearty  wishes  for  yer*  success  with  Mabel,  and  were 
the  honest  sergeant  likely  to  survive,  ye  might  rely  on  my 
good  word  with  him,  too,  for  a  certainty." 
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^  I  feel  your  friendship,  quartermaster,  I  feel  your  friend- 
ahip',  though  I  have  no  great  need  of  any  favor  with  Sergeant 
Dunham,  who  has  long  been  my  friend.  I  believe  we  may 
look  upon  the  matter  to  be  as  sartain  as  most  things  in  war- 
time ;  for  Mabel  and  her  &ther  consenting,  the  whole  55th 
couldn't  very  well  put  a  stop  to  it*  Ah's  me  I  the  poor  father 
will  scarcely  live  to  see  what  his  heart  has  so  long  been  set 
upon !" 

^  But  he'll  have  the  consolation  of  knowing  it  will  come 
to  pass,  in  dying.  O!  it's  a  great  relief,  Pathfinder,  for 
the  parting  spirit  tt  feel  certain  that  the  beloved  ones  left 
b^iind  will  be  well  provided  for,  after  its  departure.  All 
the  Mistress  Muirs  have  duly  expressed  that  sentiment,  with 
their  dying  breaths." 

^  All  your  wives,  quartermaster,  have  been  likely  to  feel 
this  consolation!" 

^'  Out  upon  ye,  man,  —  Pd  no  thought  ye  such  a  wag ! 
Well,  well;  pleasant  words  naake  no  heart-burnings  be- 
tween auld  fri'nds.  If  X  cannot  espouse  Mabel,  ye'U  no  ob- 
ject to  my  esteeming  her,  and  speaking  well  of  her,  and  of 
yoursal',  too,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  all  companies. 
But,  Pathfinder,  ye'U  easily  understan'  that  a  poor  deevil, 
who  loses  such  a  bride,  will  probably  stand  in  need  of  some 
consolation." 

^  Quite  likely  —  quite  likely,  quartermaster,"  returned 
the  simple-muided  guide ;  "  I  know  the  loss  of  Mabel  would 
be  heavy  to  be  borne  by  myself.  It  may  bear  bard  on 
your  feelings  to  see  us  married,  but  the  death  of  the  ser- 
geant wHl  be  likely  to  put  it  off,  and  you'll  have  time  to 
think  more  manfuUy  of  it,  you  wiU." 

'*  I'll  bear  up  against  it  —  yes,  I'll  bear  up  against  it, 
though  my  heart-strings  crack ;  and  ye  might  h^p  me,  man, 
by  giving  me  something  to  do.  Ye'U  understand  that  this 
expedition  has  been  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  for  here  am 
I,  bearing  the  king's  commission,  just  a  volunteer,  as  it 
might  be ;  while  a  mere  orderly  has  had  the  command.  I've 
submitted  for  various  reasons,  though  my  blood  has  boiled 
to  be  in  authority,  while  ye  war'  battling  for  the  honor  of 
the  country,  and  his  Majesty's  ri^ts  " — 
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^  Quartermaster,^  intermpted  the  guide,  ^  you  Ml  sa 
early  into  the  enemy's  hands,  that  your  conscience  ought  to 
be  easily  satisfied  on  that  score ;  so  take  my  advice,  and 
say  nothing  about  it." 

^  That's  just  my  opinion,  Pathfinder ;  we'll,  all  say  noth- 
ing about  it.     Sergeant  Dunham  is  hora^e-oamhai  "  — 

^  Anan !  "  said  the  guide. 

^  Why  the  sergeant  can  command  no  longer,  and  it  will 
hardly  do  to  leave  a  corporal  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
party,  like  this ;  fi>r  flowers  that  will  bloom  in  a  garden  will 
die  on  a  heath ;  and  I  was  just  thinking  I  would  claim  the 
authority  that  belongs  to  one  who  holds  a  lieutenant's  com" 
mission.  As  for  the  men,  th&yU  no  dare  to  raise  any 
objaction,  and  as  for  yoursal',  my  dear  friend,  now  that  yeVe 
so  much  honor,  and  Mabel,  and  the  consdouaness  of  having 
done  yer'  duty,  which  is  more  precious  than  all,  I  expect  to 
find  an  ally  rather  than  one  to  oppose  the  plan." 

^  As  for  commanding  the  soldiers  of  the  55th,  lieutenant, 
it  is  your  right,  I  suppose,  and  no  one  here  wiU  be  likely  to 
gainsay  it;  though  you've  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
there  are  men  who  might  stand  out  agin  giving  up  their 
authority  to  a  prisoner  released  by  their  own  deeds.  Still, 
no  one  here  will  be  likely  to  say  anything  hostile  to  your 
wishes." 

"  That's  just  it,  Pathfinder ;  an^when  I  oome  to  draw 
up  the  report  of  our  success  against  the  boats,  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  block,  together  wiUi  the  general  operations,  in- 
cluding the  capitulation,  yell  no  find  any  omission  of  your 
claims  and  merits." 

^Tut,  for  my  claims  and  merits,  quartermaster !  Lundie 
knows  what  I  am  in  the  forest,  and  what  I  am  in  the  fort ; 
and  the  general  knows  better  than  he.  No  fear  of  me ;  tell 
your  own  story,  only  taking  care  to  do  justice  by  Mabel's 
&ther,  who,  in  one  sense,  is  the  commanding  officer  at  this 
very  moment" 

Muir  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  at  this  arrangement, 
as  well  as  his  determination  to  do  justice  by  all,  when  the 
two  went  to  the  group  that  was  assembled  round  the  fire. 
Hc)re  the  quartermaster  b^gan,  for  the  first  time  since  leav- 
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ing  Oswego,  to  assnme  some  of  the  autnority  that  might 
properly  be  supposed  to  belong  to  his  rank.  Taking  the 
remaining  corporal  aside,  he  distinctly  told  that  functionary 
that  he  must  in  future  be  regarded  as  one  holding  the  king's 
commission,  and  directed  him  to  acquaint  his  subordinates 
with  the  new  state  of  things.  This  change  in  the  dynasty 
was  effected  without  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  revolu* 
tion ;  for  as  ^all  well  understood  the  lieutenant's  legal  claims 
to  command,  no  one  felt  disposed  to  dispute  his  orders.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  Lundie  and  the  quarter- 
master had,  originally,  made  a  different  disposition,  and 
now,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the  latter  had  seen  fit  to  change 
it  This  was  reasoning  enough  for  soldiers,  though  the 
hurt  received  by  Sergeant  Dunham  would  have  sufficiently 
explained  the  circumstanoe,  had  an  explanation  been  re- 
quired. 

All  this  time  Captain  Sanglier  was  looking  after  his  own 
break&st,  with  the  resignation  of  a  philosopher,  the  coolness 
of  a  veteran,  the  ingenuity  and  sdence  of  a  Frenchman,  and 
the  voracity  of  an  ostrich.  This  p^^on  had  now  been  in 
the  colony  some  thirty  years,  having  left  France  in  some 
such  situation  in  his  own  army,  as  Muir  filled  in  the  55th. 
An  iron  constitution,  perfect  obduracy  of  feeling,  a  certain 
address  well  suited  to  manage  savages,  and  an  indomitable 
courage,  had  early  pointed  him  out  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  as  a  suitable  agent  to  be  employed  in  directing  the 
military  operations  of  his  Indian  allies.  In  this  capacity, 
then,,  he  had  risen  to  the  titular  rank  of  captain  ;  and  with 
his  promotion,  had  acquired  a  portion  of  the  habits  and 
opinions  of  his  associates,  with  a  jGeicility  and  an  adaptation 
of  sel^  that  are  thought,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  be 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  often  led  parties  of 
the  Iroquois  in  their  predatory  expeditions ;  and  his  con- 
duct on  such  occasions  exhibited  ihe  contradictory  results 
of  both  alleviating  the  misery  produced  by  this  species  of 
warfare,  and  of  augmenting  it,  by  the  broader  views  and 
greater  resources  of  civilization.  In  other  words,  he 
planned  enterprises,  that,  in  their  importance  and  conse- 
quences, much  exceeded  the  usual  policy  of  the  Indians, 
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ftnd  then  stepped  in  to  lessen  some  of  the  evils  of  his  owtt 
creating.  In  short,  he  was  an  adventurer  whom  circum- 
stances had  thrown  into  a  situation  where  the  callous 
qualities  of  men  of  his  class  might  readily  show  themselves, 
for  good  or  for  evil ;  and  he  was  not  of  a  character  to 
baffle  fortune  by  any  ill*timed  squeannshness  on  the  score 
of  early  impressions,  or  to  trifle  with  her  Uberality,  by  un- 
necessarily  provoking  her  frowns  through  wanton  cruelty. 
Still,  as  his  name  was  unavoidably  connected  with  many  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  his  parties,  he  was  generally  con* 
sidered,  in  the  American  Provinces,  a  wretch  who  delighted 
in  bloodshed,  and  who  found  his  greatest  happiness  in  tor- 
menting the  helpless  and  the  innocent ;  and  the  name  of 
Sanglier,  wMcii  was  a  schriquet  of  his  own  adopting,  or  of 
Flint  Heart,  as  he  was  usually  .termed  on  the  borders,  had 
got  to  be  as  terrible  to  the  women  and  children  of  that  part 
of  the  country,  as  those  of  Butler  and  Brandt  became  at  a 
later  day. 

The  meeting  between  Pathfinder  and  Sanglier  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  odletoited  interview  between  Welling- 
ton and  Blncher,  which  has  been  so  often  and  graphically 
told.  It  took  place  at  the  fire ;  and  the  parties  stood  ear*- 
nestly  regarding  each  other  for  more  than  a  nuaute  without 
speaking.  Each  felt  that  in  the  other  he  saw  a  formidable 
foe ;  and  each  felt,  while  he  ou^t  to  treat  the  other  .with 
the  manly  liberality  due  to  a  warri<»r,  that  there  was  little 
in  common  between  them,  in  the  way  of  character,  as  well 
as  of  interests.  One  served  for  money  and  preferment ;  the 
other,  because  his  life  had  been  cast  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  land  of  his  birth  needed  his  arm  and  experience.  The 
desire  of  rising  above  his  present  situation  never  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  Pathfinder ;  nor  had  he  ever  known  an 
ambitious  thought,  as  ambition  usually  betrays  itself,  until 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mabel.  Since  then,  indeed,  dis- 
trust of  himself,  reverence  for  her,  and  the  wish  to  place 
her  in  a  situation  above  that  which  he  then  filled,  had 
caused  him  some  uneasy  moments,  but  the  directness  and 
simplicity  of  his  character  had  early  aiTorded  the  required 
relief;  and  he  soon  come  to  feel,  that  the  woman  who  would 
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lot  iMfiitate  to  accept  him  for  her  husband,  would  not 
scruple  to  share  his  fortunes,  however  humble.  He  re- 
spected Sanglier  as  a  brave  warrior ;  and  he  had  f&r  too 
much  of  that  liberality  which  is  the  i*esultof  practical  knowl- 
edge, to  believe  half  of  what  he  had  heard  to  his  prejudice  ; 
for  the  most  bigoted  and  illiberal  on  every  subject,  are 
usually  those  who  know  nothing  about  it ;  but  he  coidd  not 
approve  of  his  selfishness,  cold-blooded  calculations,  and, 
least  of  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  forgot  his  <'  white 
gifts,''  to  adopt  those  that  were  purely  *<  red."  On  the 
other  hand,  Pathfinder  was  a  riddle  to  Captain  Sanglier. 
The  latter  could  not  comprehend  the  other's  motives ;  he 
had  often  heard  of  his  disinterestedness,  justice,  and  truth; 
and,  in  several  instances,  they  had  led  him  into  grave  errors, 
on  Uiat  princii^  by  which  a  frank  and  open-mouthed 
diplomatist  is  said  to  keep  his  seorets  better  than  one  that 
is  close-mouthed  and  wily. 

After  the  two  heroes  had  gazed  at  e^ch  other,  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  Monsieur  Sanglier  touched  his  cap ;  for 
the  rudeness  of  a  border  life  had  not  entirely  destroyed  the 
courtesy  of  manner  he  had  acquired  in  youth,  nor  extin- 
guished that  appearance  of  bonhomie  which  seems  inbred 
in  a  Frenchman. 

^  Monsieur  le  Pathfindair,"  he  said,  with  a  very  decided 
accent,  though  with  a  friendly  smile,  ^'  un  miHtaire  honor 
le  courage  et  la  k>yaut4     You  speak  Iroquois  ?  " 

'^  Aye,  I  understand  the  language  of  the  riptyles,  and  can 
get  along  with  it,  if  there's  occasion,"  returned  the  liberal 
aild  tmtil-telling  guide ;  *^  but  it's  neither  a  tongue  nor  a 
tribe  to  my  taste.  Wherever  you  find  the  Mingo  blood,  in 
my  opinion,  Master  Flinty-Heart,  you  find  a  knave.  Well, 
I've  seen  you  often,  though  it  was  in  battle ;  and  I  must 
say,  it  was  always  in  the  van.  Ton  must  know  most  of  our 
brdlets  by  sight?" 

"  Newair,  sair,  your  own ;  une  balle  fk>m  your  honorable 
hand  be  sairtaine  deat'.  You  kill  my  best  warrior  on  some 
island." 

**  That  may  be  —  that  may  be ;  though  I  dare  say,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  they  would  turn  out  to  be  great  rascals. 
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No  offense  to  you,  Master  Flinty-Hearty  but  you  keep  des- 
perate evil  company." 

"  Yes,  sair,"  returned  the  Frenchman,  who,  bent  on  say- 
ing that  which  was  courteous  himself,  and  comprehending 
with  difficulty,  was  diq)0sed^  to  think  he  rec^ved  a  compli- 
ment, '^  you  too  good.  But,  un  brave  always  conune  ck 
What  that  mean  —  ha  I  what  that  jeune  homme  do  ?  " 

The  hand  and  eye  of  Captain  Sanglier  directed  the  look 
of  Pathfinder  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  where  Jasper, 
just  at  that  moment,  had  been  rudely  seized  by  two  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  binding  his  arms  under  the  direction  of 
Muir. 

^  What  does  that  mean,  indeed  ?  "  cried  the  guide,  step- 
ping forward,  and  shoving  the  two  subordinates  away  with 
a  power  of  muscle  that  would  not  be  denied.  <' Who  has 
the  heart  to  do  this  to  Jasper  £au-douce ;  and  who  has  the 
boldness  to  do  it  before  my  eyes  ?  " 

"  It  is  by  my  orders,  Pathfinder,"  answered  the  quarter- 
master ;  '^  and  I  command  it  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Ye'U  no  tak'  on  yourself  to  dispute  the  legality  of  orders 
given  by  one  who  bears  the  king's  conunission  to  the  king's 
soldiers  ?  *' 

"  I'd  dispute  the  king's  words  if  they  came  from  the 
king's  own  mouth,  did  they  say  that  Jasper  desarves  this. 
Has  not  the  lad  just  saved  all  our  scalps  ?  taken  us  from 
defeat,  and  given  us  victory  ?  No,  no,  lieutenant ;  if  this 
is  the  first  use  that  you  make  of  your  authority,  I  for  one 
will  not  respect  it." 

^<  This  savors  a  little  of  insubordination,"  answered  Muir ; 
^  but  we  can  bear  much  from  Pathfinder.  It  is  true  this 
Jasper  has  seemed  to  serve  us  in  this  affair ;  but  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  past  transactions.  Did  not  Major  Duncan 
himself  denounce  him  to  Sergeant  Dunham,  before  we  left 
the  post  ?  Have  we  not  seen  sufficient  with  our  own  eyes 
to  make  sure  of  having  been  betrayed?  And  is  it  not 
natural,  and  almost  necessary  to  believe  that  this  young 
man  has  been  the  traitor?  Ah!  Pathfinder,  yo^ll  no  be 
makin'  yourself  a  great  statesman  or  a  great  captain,  if  you 
put  too  much  fiuth  in  appearances.     Lord  bless  me !  Lord 
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bless  me !  if  I  do  not  believe,  oould  the  truth  be  come  at»  as 
you  often  say  yourself,  Pathfinder,  that  hypocrisy  is  a  more 
common  vice  than  eyen  envy ;  and  that's  the  bane  o'  human 
nature" 

Captain  Sanglier  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  theu  he  looked 
earnestly  from  Jasper  towards  the  quartermaster,  and  from 
the  quartermaster  towards  Jasper. 

"  I  care  not  for  your  envy  or  your  hypocrisy,  or  even  for 
your  human  natur',''  returned  Pathfiiuier.  ^Jasper  £au- 
douce  is  my  friend ;  Jasper  Eau-douce  is  a  brave  lad,  and 
an  honest  lad,  and  a  loyal  lad ;  and  no  man  of  the  55th 
shall  lay  hands  on  him  short  of  Lundie's  own  orders,  while 
I'm  in  the  way  to  prevent  it*  You  may  have  authcmty 
over  your  soldiers,  but  you  have  none  over  Jasper  or  me, 
Master  Muir." 

^  Bon  ! "  ejaculated  Sanglier,  the  sound  partaking  equally 
of  the  energies  of  the  throat  and  of  the  nose. 

**  Will  ye  no  hearken  to  reason,  Pathfinder  ?  Ye'U  no  be 
forgetting  our  suspicions  and  judgments  $  and  here  is  another 
circumstance  to  angment  and  aggravate  them  aU.  Ye  can 
see  this  little  bit  of  bunting ;  well,  where  should  it  be  found 
but  by  Mabel  Dunham,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  on  this 
very  island,  just  an  hour  or  so  before  the  attack  of  the 
enemy ;  and  if  ye'll  be  at  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  fiy  of 
the  Scud's  ensign,  ye'U  just  say  that  the  doth  has  been  cut 
from  out  it     Circumstantial  evidence  was  never  stronger." 

^  Ma  foi,  c'est  un  pen  fort,  ceci,"  growled  Sanglier,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

^  Talk  to  me  of  no  ensigns  and  signals,  when  I  know  the 
heart,"  continued  the  Pathfinder.  <<  Jasper  has  the  gift  of 
honesty ;  and  it  is  too  rare  a  gift  to  be  trified  with  like  a 
Mingo's  conscience.  No,  no ;  off  hands,  or  we  ^lall  see 
which  can  make  the  stoutest  battle  —  you,  and  your  men 
of  the  55th,  or  the  Sarpent  here,  and  Killde^,  with  Jasper 
and  his  crew.  You  overrate  your  force.  Lieutenant  Muir, 
AS  much  as  you  underrate  Eau^douce's  truth." 

"Tr^sbon!" 

^  Well,  if  I  must  speak  plainly.  Pathfinder,  I  e'en  must. 
Captain  Sanglier  here,  and  Arrowhead,  this  brave  Tusi  irora, 
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have  both  informed  me  that  this  mifortanafe  boy  is  th« 
traitor.  After  such  testimony  yon  can  no  longer  oppose 
my  right  to  correct  him,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  act'* 

"  Scel^rat,"  muttered  the  Frenchman. 

^  Captain  Sanglier  is  a  braye  soldier,  and  will  tkot  gain- 
say the  conduct  of  an  honest  sailor,"  pat  in  Jasper*  ^'  Is 
there  any  traitor  here,  Captain  Flinty-Heart  ?  " 

^  Aje,**  added  Muir,  ^  let  him  speak  out  then,  since  ye 
wish  it,  mihappy  youth  ;  that  the  truth  may  be  known.  I 
only  hope  that  ye  may  escape  the  last  punishment  when  a 
court  will  be  sitting  on  your  misdeeds.  How  is  it,  captain, 
do  ye  or  do  ye  not  see  a  traitor  among  us  ?  " 

«  Oui  —  yes,  sair  — •  bien  siir." 

*'  Too  mudi  lie  I  **  said  Arrowhead,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, striking  the  breast  of  Muir,  with  the  back  of  his  own 
hand,  hi  a  sort  of  ungOT^nable  gesture.  *^  Where  my  war- 
riors ?  where  Yengeese  scalp  ?     Too  much  lie  1 " 

Muir  wanted  not  for  personal  courage,  nor  for  a  certain 
sense  of  personal  honor,  llie  violence  which  had  been 
intended  only  for  a  gesture  he  mistook  for  a  blow ;  for  con- 
science was  suddenly  aroused  within  him ;  and  he  stepped 
back  a  pace,  extending  a  hand  towards  a  gun.  His  fe^ce 
was  livid  wiHi  rage ;  and  his  countenance  expressed  the  fell 
intention  of  his  h^irt.  But  Arrowhead  was  too  quick  for 
him.  With  a  wild  ^ance  of  the  eye,  the  Tuscarora  looked 
about  him ;  then  thrusting  a  hand  beneath  his  own  girdle, 
drew  forth  a  concealed  knife,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  buried  it  in  the  body  of  the  quartermaster  to  the 
handle.  As  the  latter  fell  at  his  feet,  gazmg  into  his  face 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  one  surprised  by  death,  Sanglier 
took  a  pinch  of  sna£P,  and  said,  in  a  calm  voice,  — 

'^  Yoilk  Taffaire  finie  I  mais  "  —  shrugging  his  shoulders 
—  "  ce  n*est  qu'un  sc^l^rat  de  moins." 

The  act  was  too  sudden  to  be  prevented,  and  when 
Arrowhead,  uttering  a  yell,  bounded  into  the  bushes,  the 
white  men  were  too  confounded  to  follow.  Chingachgook, 
however,  was  more- collected;  and  the  bushes  had  scarcely 
closed  on  the  passing  body  of  the  Tuscarora,  than  they 
were  again  opened  by  that  of  the  Delaware  in  full  pursuit. 


Jasper  Western  spoke  French  fluently,  and  the  words 
a^d  manner  of  Sanglier  struck  him. 

''  Speak,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  in  English,  ^  am  I  the 
traitor  ?  " 

^  Le  Yoilk  I "  answered  the  cool  Frenchman ;  <<  dat  is  our 
espion  —  our  agent  —  our  friend ;  ma  foi  —  c'^tait  un  grand 
scdl^rat  —  voicL" 

While  speaking,  Sanglier  bent  over  the  dead  body,  and 
thrust  a  hand  into  a  podcet  oi  the  qnartermaster,  out  of 
which  he  drew  a  purse.  Emptying  the  Contents  on  the 
ground,  aeyeral  double-Louis  rolled  towards  the  soldiers, 
who  were  not  slow  in  picking  them  up.  Casting  the  purse 
from  him,  in  contempt,  the  soldier  of  fortune  turned  towards 
the  soup  he  had  been  preparing  with  so  much  care,  and 
finding  it  to  his  liking,  he  b^an  to  break  his  fast,  with  aa 
air  of  indifference  that  the  most  stoical  Indian  warrkmr  mi|||it 
have  envied* 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Tbe  only  «tt|raithiiie  flower  od  earUi 
Is  Tirtue  ;  th*  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

COWPBB. 

The  reader  must  imagine  some  of  the  OGcarrences  ihat 
foUowed  the  smdden  death  of  Muir.  While  his  body^  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  soldiers,  who  laid  it  decently  aaidey  and 
coyerod  it  with  a  great-ooat^  Chingachook  silently  resmned 
his  plaee  at  the  fire,  and  both  Sanglier  and  Pathfinder  re? 
marked  that  he  carried  a  fresh  and  bleeding  soailp  at  hil 
girdle.  No  one  asked  any  questions;  and  the  former, 
although  perfectly  satisfied  that  Arrowhead  had  fallen,  man- 
ifested neither  curiosity  nor  feeling.  He  continued  calmly 
eating  his  soup,  as  if  the  meal  had  been  tranquil  as  usual. 
There  was  something  of  pride,  and  of  an  assumed  indiffer- 
imce  to  fEite,  imitated  from  the  Indians,  in  all  this  ;  but  there 
was  more  that  really  resulted  from  practice,  habitual  self- 
command,  and  constitutional  hardihood.  With  Pathfinder, 
the  case  was  a  little  difierent  in  feeling,  though  much  the 
same  in  appearance.  He  disliked  Muir,  whose  smooth- 
tongued courtesy  was  little  in  accordance  with  his  own 
frank  and  ingenuous  nature ;  but  he  had  been  shocked  at  his 
unexpected  and  violent  death,  though  accustomed  to  similar 
scenes,  and  he  had  been  surprised  at  the  exposure  of  his 
treachery.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  soon  as  the  body  was  removed  he  began  to  question 
the  captain  on  the  subject.  The  latter  having  no  particu- 
lar motive  for  secrecy,  now  that  his  agent  was  dead,  in  the 
course  of  the  breakfast  revealed  the  following  circumstances, 
which  will  serve  to  clear  up  some  of  the  minor  incidents  of 
our  tale. 

Soon  after  the  55th  appeared  on  the  frontiers,  Muir  had 
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volanteered  his  services  to  the  enemy.  In  making  his 
offers  he  boasted  of  his  intimacy  with  Lundie,  and  of  the 
means  it  afforded  of  famishing  more  accurate  and  important 
information  than  usual.  His  terms  had  been  accepted,  and 
Monsieur  Sanglier  had  several  interviews  with  him  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ifort  at  Oswego,  and  had  actually  passed  one 
entire  night  secreted  in  the  garrison.  Arrowhead,  however, 
was  the  usual  channel  of  communication,  and  the  anony- 
mous letter  to  Major  Duncan  had  been  originally  written 
by  Muir,  transmitted  to  Frontenac,  copied,  and  sent  back  by 
the  Tuscarora,  'who  vmA  returning  from  that  errand  when 
captured  by  the  Scud.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
Jasper  was  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  conceal  the  quarter- 
master's treason,  and  that  the  position  6f  the  island  had 
been  betrayed  to  the  enldmy  by  the  latter.  An  extaraordi<* 
nary  compensation,  that  which  was  found  in  his  purse,  had 
induced  him  to  accompany  the  party  under  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham, in  order  to  give  the  signals  that  were  to  bring  on  the 
attack.  The  disposition  of  Muir  towards  the  sex  was  a  nat- 
ural weakness,  and  he  would  have  married  Mabel  or  any  one 
else  who  would  accept  hn  hand ;  but  his  admiration  of  her 
was  in  a  great  degree  feigned,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
an  excuse  for  accompanying  the  party,  without  sharing  in 
the  responsibility  of  its  d^eat,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing no  other  strong  and  seemingly  sufficient  motive.  Much 
(oi  this  was  known  to  Captain  SangMer,  particularly  the  part 
in  connection  with  Mabel ;  and  he  did  not  hSl  to  let  his 
auditors  into  the  whole  secret,  frequently  laughing  in  a  sar- 
castie  manner,  as  he  revealed  the  different  expedients  of  the 
luckless  quartermast^. 

^  Touchez-k,"  said  the  cool-blooded  partisan,  holding  oat 
his  sinewy  hand  to  Pathfinder,  when  he  ended  his  explana- 
tions ;  ^  you  be  honn^te,  and  dat  is  beauooup.  We  tak'  de 
spy,  as  we  tak'  la  m^ecsne,  for  de  good;  mats,  je  les  d^ste  I 
Tooohee-la." 

^  I'll  shake  your  hand,  captain,  I  will,  for  you're  a  lawful 
and  nat'ral  inimy,"  returned  PathdSndw,  '^  and  a  manful  one ; 
but  the  body  of  the  quarterzxMster  shall  never  disgrace  Eng^ 
lidl  grounds     i  did  intend  to  carry  it  back  to  I^ndie,  that 
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he  Blight  play  his  hagpipea  oyer  it ;  but  now  it  shall  lie 
here,  on  the  spot  where  he  acted  his  villainy,  and  have  his 
own  treason  for  a  head-stone.  Captain  Flinty-Heart,  I 
suppose  this  consorting  with  traitors  is  a  part  of  a  soldier's 
regular  business ;  but  I  tell  you  honestly,  it  is  not  to  nay 
liking,  and  Pd  rather  it  should  be  you  than  I  who  had  this 
afiTair  on  his  conscience.  What  an  awful  sinner  I  To  plot 
right  and  left  agin  country,  friends,  and  the  Lord !  Ja^* 
per,  boy,  a  word  with  you  a^ide  for  a  single  minute." 

Pathfinder  now  led  the  young  man  impart,  and  squeeeing 
his  hand,  with  the  tear^  in  his  own  eyes,  he  continued,  — 

<^  You  know  nie,  £aa*douce,  and  I  Isnaw.you,'^  he  said, 
<^  and  this  news  has  not  changed  my  opinion  of  you  in.  any 
manner.  I  never  believed  their  tales,  though  it  looked  sol- 
emn at  one  minute,  I  will  own ;  yes,  it  did  look  solemn ; 
and  it  made  me  feel  solemn,  too*  I  never  suspected  you 
for  a  minute,  for  I  know  your  gifts  don't  lie  .that^away ;  but 
I  must  own  I  didn't  suspect  the  quartermaster  neither." 

^  And  he  holding  his  Jifajesty's  c(»nmission,  Pathfinder  I " 

^<It  isn't  so  moch  that^  Jasper  Western.;  it  isn't  so  mMek 
that.  He  held  a  commisBion  icom  God  to  act  ri|^  and  to 
deal  fairly  with  his  fellow-oreatur's,  and  he  has  failed  awfully 
in  his  duty ! " 

<^  To  think  of  his  pretendiiig  lave  fQr  one  like  Mabel,  tpo^ 
when  he  felt  none ! " 

^'That  was  bad  sartainly;  the  fellow  must  have  had 
Mingo'  blood  in  his  veins.  The  man  that  deals  unfairly  by^ 
a  woman  can  be  but  a  mongrel,  lad ;  for  the  Lord  haa  mad^ 
theca  helpless  on  purpoae  th^t  we  vm^j  gain  their  love  by 
kindness  and  sarvices.  Here  is  the  acirgpant,  poor  man^  09 
his  dying  bed ;  he  has  given  me  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  and 
Mabel,  dear  girl,  she  has  oonaented  to  it ;  and  it  mak^s  n^ 
leel  that  I  have  two  wel&res  to  look  af^,  two  natur's  to 
care  for,  and  two  hearts  to  gladden.  Ah's  me  1  jasper;  I 
sometimes  feel  that  I'm  not  good  enough  for  thi^t  sweet 
ohildl" 

£att«douce  had  neatly  ipasped  for  breath  when  he  first 
heard  this  intelligence  i  and,  though  he  succeeded  in.  sup* 
pressing  (uxf  oth^r  outwf^.signs  of  agitatioay  his  cheek  was 
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blanched  nearly  to  the  paleness  of  death.  Still  he  found 
means  to  answer,  not  onlj  with  firmness,  but  with  energy. 

"  Say  not  so,  Pathfinder ;  you  are  good  enough  for  a 
queen." 

**  Aye,  aye,  boy,  according  to  your  ideas  of  my  goodness ; 
that  is  to  say  —  I  can  kill  a  deer,  or  even  a  Mingo  at  need, 
with  any  man  on  the  Imes ;  or  I  can  follow  a  fi>re9t  path 
with  as  true  an  eye,  or  read  the  stars,  -when  others  do  not 
understand  them.  No'  doubt,  no  doubt,  Mabel  will  have 
venison  enough,  and  fish  enough,  and  pigeons  enough  ;  but 
will  she  have  knowledge  enough,  and  will  she  have  ideas 
enough,  and  pleasant  conversation  enough,  when  life  comes 
to  drag  a  little,  and  each-  of  us  begins  to  pass  for  our  true 
value  P '' 

"K  yott  pass  for  your  value.  Pathfinder,  the  greatest 
hidy  in  the  land  would  be  happy  with  you.  On  that  head, 
you  have  no  reason  to  feel  afraid." 

**  Now,  Jasper,  I  dare  to  say  yoM  thiok  so  —  nay  I  know 
you  do ;  for  it  is  natural  and  according  to  Mendship,  for 
people  to  look  over  favorably  at  them  they  love.  Yes, 
yes ;  if  I  had  to  marry  yon,  boy,  I  should  give  myself  no 
consarn  about  being  well  looked  upon,  for  you  have  always 
shown  a  disposition  to  see  me  and  all  I  do  with  friendly 
eyes.  But  a  young  gal,  after  all,  must  wish  to  marry  a 
man  that  is  nearer  to  her  own  age  and  fancies,  than  to  have 
one  old  enough  to  be  her  fisither,  and  rude  enough  to  frighten 
her.  I  wonder,  Jasper,  that  Mabel  never  took  a  fancy  to 
you,  now,  rather  than  setting  her  mind  on  me  !  '* 

"  Take  a  fancy  to  me,  Pathfinder ! "  returned  the  young 
man,  endeavoring  to  clear  his  voice  without  betraying  him- 
self, "what  is  there  about  me  to  please  such  a  girl  as 
Mabel  Dunham  ?  I  have  all  that  you  find  f&vli  with  in 
yourself,  with  none  of  that  excellence  that  makes  even  the 
generals  respect  you." 

"=Well,  well,  it's  all  diance;  say  what  we  liTH  about  it. 
Here  I  have  journeyed  and  guided  throu^  the  woods, 
female  after  female,  and  consorted  with  them  in  the  garri- 
s<ms,  and  never  have  I  even  felt  an  inclination  for  any,  un- 
til I  saw  Mabel  Dunham.     It's  true  the  poor  sergeant  first 
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Bet  me  to  thinking  about  his  daughter ;  but  after  we  got 
a  little  acquainted  like,  Td  no  need  of  being  spoken  to,  to 
think  of  her  night  and  day,  Tm  tough,  Jaspfer ;  yes,  I'm 
very  tough  ;  and  I'm  risolute  enough,  as  you  all  know  ;  and 
yet  I  do  think  it  would  quite  break  me  down  now,  to  lose 
Mabel  Dunham  I  '* 

^'  We  will  talk  no  more  of  it.  Pathfinder,"  said  Jasper, 
returning  his  friend's  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  moving  back 
towards  the  fire,  though  slowly,  and  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  cared  little  where  he  went ;  "  we  will  talk  no  more 
of  it  You  are  worthy  of  Mabel,  and  Mabel  i^  worthy  of 
you ;  you  like  Mabel,  and  Mabel  likes  you ;  her  father  has 
chosen  you  for  her  husband,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere. As  for  the  quartermaster,  his  feigning  love  for 
Mabel  is  worse  even  than  his  treason  to  the  king ! " 

By  this  time  they  were  so  near  the  fire  that  it  was  necesr 
sary  to  change  the  conversation.  Luckily,  at  that  insta^t9 
Cap,  who  had  been  in  the  block  in  company  with  his.  dying 
brother-in-law,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
since  the  capitulation,  now  appeared,  walking. with  a  medi- 
tative and  melancholy  air  towards  the  group.  Much  of 
that  hearty  dogmatism  that  imparted  even  to  his  ordinary 
air  and  demeanor  an  appearance  of  something  like  contempt 
for  all  around  him,  had  disappeared^  and  he  seemed  thought- 
ful, if  not  meek. 

''  This  death,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  Vfhe^,  he  had  got  suffi- 
ciently near,  '^  is  a  melancholy  business,  make  the  best  of 
it.  Now,  here  is  Serg^^t  Dunham,  a  very  good  soldier,  I 
make  no  question,  about  to  slip  his  cable,  and  yet  he  holds 
on  to  the  better-end  of  it,  as  if  he  was  determined  it  should 
never  run  out  of  the  hawse-hole  ^  and  all  because  he  loves 
his  daughter,  it  seems  to  me.  For  my  part,  when  a  friend 
is  really  under  the  necessity  of  making,  a  long  journey,  I 
always  wish  him  well  and  happily  oJQT." 

^  You  wouldn't  kill  the  sergeapt  before  his  time  ? " 
Pathfinder  reproachfully  answered.  ^'Xafe  is  sweet,  even 
to  the  aged;  and,  for  that  matter,  I've  known  somi3  that 
seemed  to  set  much  store  by  it,  when  it  got  to  be  of  the 
least  value." 
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Nothing  had  been  farther  from  Cap's  real  thoughts  than 
the  wish  to  hasten  his  brother-in-law's  end.  Heiiad  found 
himself  embarrassed  with  the  duties  of  smoothing  a  death- 
bed, and  all  he  had  meant  was  to  express  a  sincere  desire 
that  the  sergeant  were  happily  rid  of  doubt  and  suffering. 
A  little  shocked,  therefore,  at  the  interpretation  that  had 
been  put  on  his  words,  he  rejoined,  with  some  of  the  asper- 
ity of  the  man,  though  rebuked  by  a  consciousness  of  not 
having  done  his  own  wishes  justice,  — 

**  You  are  too  old  and  too  sensible  a  person,  Pathfinder," 
he  said,  *^  to  fetch  a  man  up  with  a  surge,  when  he  is  pay- 
ing out  his  ideas  in  distress,  as  it  might  be.  Sergeant  Dun- 
ham is  both  my  brother-in-law  and  my  iriend,  —  that  is  to 
say,  as  intimate  a  friend  as  a  soldier  well  csm  be  with  a  sea- 
&^  man,  and  I  respect  and  honor  him  accoi^gly.  I 
make  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  he  has  lived  such  a  life  as 
becomes  a  man,  and  there  can  be  no  great  harm,  after  all, 
in  wishing  any  one  weU  berthed  in  heaven.  WeU !  we  are 
mortal,  the  best  of  us,  that  you'll  not  deny ;  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  not  to  feel  pride  in  our  strength  and  beauty. 
Where  is  the  quartermaster,  Pathfinder  ?  It  is  proper  he 
should  come  and  have  a  parting  word  with  the  poor  ser- 
geant, who  is  only  going  a  little  before  us." 

"  You  have  spoken  more  truth,  Master  Cap,  than  youVe 
been  knowing  to,  all  this  time  ;  in  which  there  is  no  great 
'bonder,  howsoever  ;  mankind  as  often  telling  biting  truths 
when  they  least  mean  it,  as  at  any  other  time.  You  might 
have  gone  fiirther,  notwithstanding,  and  said  that  we  are 
mortal,  the  worst  of  us,  which  is  quite  as  true,  and  a  good 
deal '  more  wholesome  than  saying  that  we  are  mortal,  the 
best  of  us.  As  for  the  quartermaster's  coming  to  speak 
a  parting  word  to  the  sergeant,  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  seeing  that  he  has  gone  ahead,  and  that  too  with 
little  parting  notice  to  Mmself,  or  to  any  one  else." 

^  You  are  not  quite  As  eleat  as  common  in  your  language. 
Pathfinder.  I  know  that  we  ought  all  to  have  solemn 
thoughts  on  these  occasions,  but  I  see  no  use  in  speaking  in 
parables." 

«<  If  my  words  are  not  plain,  the  idee  is.    In  short,  Mas- 
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|er  Cap,  while  Sergeant  Dunham  haa  been  preipariog  him- 
self iov  a  long  journejilike  a  conscientious  and  honest  nian 
as  he  is,  deliberately  and  ^owly,  -the  quartanna^ter  has 
started,  in  a  hurry,  before  him;  and,  although  it  is  a  matter 
on  which  it  does  not  become  me  to  be  ve^ry  positive,  I  give 
k  as  my  opinion  that  they  travel  such  different  roads  that 
they  will  never  meet/' 

^^  Explain  yourself,  my  fifiend,*^  said  the  bewildered  sea- 
man, looking  around  him  in  search  oC  Muir,  whose  absence 
beg<in  to  e^itfS.  h^  diiitrost.  *'  X  see  nothi;^  of  th^.  quar- 
termaster^  but  I  think  him  too  mwih  of  a  man  to  runaway^ 
now  that  the  yictpry  is  gained.  If  the  fight  wer^  ^ead» 
i^Bte^4  of  in  pcur  wake,  the  case  would  be  alt€ired." 

^  There  lie^  all  that  is  left  of  hi«v  beneath  that  great- 
coat," returned  the  guide,  who  then  briefly  related  the  man- 
ner of  the  lieut^a^t'a  death.  "  The  Tuscarora  was  as. 
yenomous  in  his  blow  as  a  ratU^er,  though  he  failed  to  give 
l^e  warning^'^  coiiiktinue^  Path^dier,  ^^Tve  seen  many  a 
desperHite  fight,  and  several  of  these  sudden  outbreaks  of 
sav^^  temper  i  but  never  before  did  I  i^ea  ^  humao  soul 
quit  the  bpdy  nyire  unea:pected}y,  or  at  a  worse  monient  for 
the  hpp^  of  the  dying  man*  jlis  breatk  was  stopped  with 
the  lie  on  his  lips,  aw^  the  spirit  might  be  said  U>  b^ive^  pacu^ed 
Sk^ei^  in  the  very  ardoir  of  wijokednjess*" 

Cap  listened  with  a  gaping  mouth,  and  ha  gave  two  or 
three  viol^xt  hems,  a3  the  other  concluded^  like  one  who 
distrusted  Ms  own  respiration. 

^^  This  is,  an  unc^tain  and  uncomfortable  life,  of  yours. 
Master  Pathfinder,  what  between,  the  fi*esh  w^ter  ai¥l  the 
savages,"  he  said,  <<and  the  sooner  I  get  quit  of  it,  the 
higher  will  be  my  opinion  of  myself.  Now  you  mention  it, 
I  will  say  that  the  main  ran  for  that  berUi  in  the  rocks, 
when  the  enemy  first  bore  down  upon  us,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct that  I  thought  surprising  m  an  officer ;  but  I  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  follow,  to  log  the  whole  matter  accu- 
rately, God  bless  me-^-.  God  bless  me !  a  traitor  do  you 
sfty,  a&d  ready  to  ^elX  his  country,  and,  to  a  bloody  Fveo^^h- 
man,  too  ?  " 

*<To  sett  «|tythi^g^ooi|ntry,  ^oid^bRdj,  ]MW>^|,^  all 
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our  scalps ;  and  no  wajs  particular,  Til  engage,  as  to  the 
purchaser.  The  countryxneaof  Gaptaia  Flinty-Hearty  here, 
were  the  paymasters  this  time." 

^*  Just  like  'em ;  ever  ready  to  buy  when«  they  can't 
thrash,  and  to  run  when  they  can't  do  neither." 

Monsieur  Sanglier  lifted  his  cap  with  ironical  gravity, 
and  acknowledged  the  compliment  with  an  expression  of 
polite  contempt  that  was  altogether  lost  on  its  insensible 
subject.  But  Pathfinder  had  too  much  natire  courtesy,  and 
WW  &r  too  just-minded,  to  allow  the  attack  to  go  unnoticed. 

''  Well,  weU,"  he  interposed,  ^  to  miy  mind  there  is  no 
great  difference  atween  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman, 
a'ter  all.  They  ti^k  different  tongues,  and  live  under 
Afferent  kin^,  I  will  allow ;  but  both  are  human,  and  feel 
like  human  beings,  when  there  is  occasion  for  it.  If  a 
FrenchmaaoL  is*  sometimes  -skeary,  so  is  an  Englishiuan^  and 
as  £»r  running  away,  why,  a  man  will  now  and  then  do  it, 
as  well  as  a  horse,  let  him  come  of  what  people  he  may." 

Obtain  Flinty-Heart,  aS/  Pathfinder  called  him,  made 
another  obeisance ;  but  thi&  time  the  smile  was  friendly,  and 
not  ironical,  for  he  lelt  that  the  intention  was  good,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  mode  of  expressing  it.  Too 
philo&ophioal,  however,  to  heed  what  a  man  like  Cap  might 
say  or  think,  he  finig^ted  his  breakfast  without  allowing  his 
attention  to  be  apiin  diverted  from  that  important  pursuit 

'<  My  business  here  was  principally  with  the  quarter- 
master," Cap  continued,  as  soon  as  ha  had  done  regarding 
the  Frenchman's  pantomime.  ^  The  sergeant  must  be  near 
his  end;  and  I  have  thougjiit  he  might  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  Ins  suecessor  ia  authority,  before  he  finally  de- 
parted. It  is  too  late,  it  would  seem;  and,  as  you  say, 
Pathfinder,  the  lieutenant  has  truly  gone  belbare." 

^  That  he  has,  though  <m  a  diffiarent  path.  As  for  au- 
Uotf>rity,  I  so^pose  the  corporal  has  now  a  right  to  command 
what's  left  ^  the  55thy  though  a  small  and  worried,  not  to 
say  frightened,  party  it  is.  But,  if  anything  needs  to  be 
done,  the  chances  are  greatly  in  fiivor  of  my  being  called 
<»  to  do  it,  I  suppose,  however,  we  have  only  to  bury 
our  dead  and  set  fire  to  the  block  and  the  huts,  for  they 
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stand  in  the  inimy's  territory,  by  position,  if  not  by  law, 
and  must  not  be  left  for  their  eonvenience.  Our  nsing 
them  again  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  now  the  Frenchers 
know  where  the  islaiid  is  to  be  found,  it  would  be  like 
thrusting  the  hand  into  a  wolf-trap,  with  our  eyes  wide 
open.  This  part  of  the  work,  the  Sarpent  and  I  will  see 
to ;  for  we  are  as  practysed  in  retreats  as  in  advances." 

"  All  that  is  very  well,  my  good  friend ;  and  now  for  my 
poor  brother-in-law :  though  he  is  a  soldrer  we  cannot  let 
him  slip  without  a  word  of  consolation,  and  a  leave-taking, 
in  my  judgment.  This  has  been  an  unlucky  affair,  on 
every  tack ;  though  I  suppose  it  is  what  one  had  a  right  to 
expect,  considering  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  nature 
of  the  navigation.  "We  must  make  the  best  of  it,'  and  try 
to  help  the  worthy  man  to  unmoor,  without  straining  his 
mess^agers.  Death  is  a  circumstance,  after  all.  Master 
Pathfinder,  and  one  of  a  Very  general  character,  too,  seeing 
that  we  must  all  submit  to  it,  sooner  or  later." 

"  You  gay  truth,  you  say  truth ;  and  for  that  reason  I 
hold  it  to  be  wise  to  be  always  ready.  IVe  often  thought^ 
Salt-water,  that  he  is  happiest  who  has  the  least  to  leave 
behind  him  when  the  summons  comes.  Now,  here  am  I,  a 
hunter  and  a  scout,  and  a  guide,  although  I  do  not  own  a 
foot  of  land  on  'arth,  yet  do  I  enjoy  and  possess  more  than 
the  great  Albany  Patroon.  With  the  heavens  over  my 
head  to  keep  me  in  mind  of  the  last  great  hunt,  and  the 
dried  leaves  beneath  my  feet,  I  tramp  over  the  ground  as 
freely  as  if  I  was  its  lord  and  owner ;  and  what  more  need 
heart  desire  ?  I  do  not  say  that  I  love  nothing  that  belongs 
to  ^arth ;  for  I  do,  though  not  much,  unless  it  might  be 
Mabel  Dunham,  that  I  can't  carry  with  me.  I  have  some 
pups  at  the  higher  fort,  that  I  valy  considerable,  though 
they  are  too  noisy  for  war&re,  and  so  we  are  compelled  to 
live  separate  for  a  wMle?  andtiien,  I  think,  it  would  grieve 
me  to  part  with  Ejilldeer;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  be  buried  in  the  same  grave,  for  we  are,  as  ne^ 
as  can  be,  of  the  same  length  -—-  six  feet,  to  a  hair's  breadth ; 
but,  bating  these,  and  a  pipe  that  the  Sarpent  gave  me, 
and  a  few  tokens  received 'fiK>m  U'av^Ilers,  all  of  which 
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might  be  put  in  a  pouoh,  atnd  laid  under  my  head,  when 
the  order  comes  to  march,  I  shall  be  ready  at  a  minute's 
warning ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  Master  Cap,  that's  what  I 
call  a  circumstance,  too  I  " 

''  'Tis  just  so  with  me,"  answered  the  sailor,  as  the  two 
walked  towards  the  block,  too  much  occupied  with  their 
respectiTe  morality  to  remember,  at  the  moment,  the  mel- 
ancholy errand  they  were  on,  '<  that's  just  my  way  of  feel- 
ing and  reasoning.  How  often  have  I  felt,  when  near  slpp- 
wreck,  the  relief  of  not  owning  U^  craft  1  '  If  she  goes,'  I 
have  said  to  myself,  <  why,  my  life  goes  with  her,  but  not 
my  property^  and  there's  great  comfort  in  that'  I've 
discovered  in  the  course  of  boxing  about  the  world,  from 
the  Horn  to  Cape  North,  not  to  speak  of  this  run  on  a  bit 
of  fresh  water,  that  if  a  man  has  a  few  dollars,  and  puts 
them  in  a  chest  under  lock  and  key,  he  is  pretty  certain  to 
fasten  up  his  heart  in  the  same  till ;  and  so  I  carry  pretty 
much  all  I  own  in  a  beU  round  my  body,  in  order,  as  I  say 

to  keep  the  vitals  in  the  right  place.     D e,  Pathfinder, 

if  I  think  a  man  without  a  heart  any  better  than  a  fish  with 
a  hole  in  his  air-bag." 

^  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be.  Master  Cap,  but  a  man 
without  a  conscience  is  but  a  poor  creatur*,  t^e  my  word 
for  it,  as  any  one  will  discover  who  has  to  do  with  a 
Mingo.  I  trouble  myself  but  little  with  dollars  or  half-joes, 
for  these  are  the  favoryte  coin  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
but  I  can  easily  believe  by  what  I've  seen  of  mankind,  that 
if  a  man  h(i8  a  chest  filled  with  either,  he  may  be  said  to 
lock  up  his  heart  in  tiie  same  box.  I  once  hunted^for  two 
summers  during  the  last  peace,  and  I  collected  so  much 
peltry  that  I  found  my  right  feelings  giving  way  to  a 
craving  after  property  3  and  if  I  have  consam  in  marrying 
Mabel,  it  is  that  I  may  get  to  love  such  things  too  well,  m 
order  to  make  her  comfortable." 

^  You're  a  philosopher,  that's  clear,  Pathfinder  ;  and  I 
don't  know  but  you're  a  Christian  1 " 

^  I  should  be  out  of  humor  with  the  man  that  gainsayed 
the  last.  Master  Cap.  I  have  not  been  Christianized  by 
the  Moravians,  like  so  many  c^  the  Delawares,  it  is  true ; 
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bnt  I  hold  to  Chrisdanity  and  white  gifts.  With  me  it  is 
as  oncreditable  for  a  white  man  not  to  be  a  Christian,  as  it  is 
for  a  red-skin  not  to  believe  in  his  happy  hunting-grounds  ; 
indeed,  after  allowing  for  difference  in  traditions,  and  some 
variations  about  the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  will  be 
occupied  after  death,  I  hold  that  a  good  Delaware  is  a  good 
Christian,  though  he  never  saw  a  Moravian ;  and  a  good 
Obristian  a  good  Delaware,  so  far  as  natur'  is  consamed. 
The  Sarpent  and  I  talk  these  matters  over  often,  fbr  he  has 
a  hankerin'  after  Christianily  *' — 

«The  d ^l  he  has!*'    interrupted  Cap.     «And  what 

does  he  intend  to  do  in  a  diurch,  with  all  the  scalps  he 
takes?'' 

"  Don't  run  away  with  a  fidse  idee,  Mbad  Cap;  don't 
run  away  with  a  false  idee.  These  things  are  ouly  skin- 
deep,  and  all  depend  on  edication  and  naf ral  gifts.  Look 
around  you  at  mankind,  and  tell  me  why  you  see  a  red 
warrior  here,  a  black  one  there,  amd  white  armies  in  an- 
other place  ?  All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same 
kind  that  I  could  point  out,  has  been  ordered  jfor  some 
'special  purpose ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
facts  and  deny  their  truth.  No,  no  ;  each  color  has  ite  gifts, 
and  its  laws,  and  its  traditions ;  and  one  is  not  to  condemn 
another  because  he  does  not  exactly  comprehend  it" 

*^  You  must  have  read  a  great  deal.  Pathfinder,  to  see 
things  as  clear  as  this,"  returned  Cap,  who  was  not  a  little 
mystified  by  his  companion's  simple  creed.  '^  It's  all  as 
plain  as  day  to  me  now,  though  I  must  say  I  nev^  fell  in 
with  these  opinions  before*  What  denomination  do  you 
belong  to,  my  firiend  ?  " 

^Anan?" 

"What  sect  do  yon  hold  out  for?  What  particular 
church  do  you  feteh  up  in  ?  * 
•  "  Look  about  you,  and  judge  for  yourself.  Fm  in  church 
'  now;  I  eat  in  chur(^,  drink  in  church,  sleep  in  church. 
The  'arth  is  the  temple  of  tJie  Lord,  and  I  wait  on  Qim 
hourly,  daily,  without  ceasing,  I  humbly  hope.  No,  no ; 
111  not  deny  my  blood  and  color,  but  am  Christian  bom, 
and  shall  die  in  the  same  fiiith.    The  Moravians  tried  me 
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/  hkrA  \  and  one  bf  tlie  kitig^s  cluiplaiiiB  kas  hAd  his  say,  too, 
'  though  tl^at's  a  class  no  ways  strenuous  on  soch  matters ; 
and  a  missionary  sent  &om  Rome  talked  much  with  me  as 
I  guided  him  through  the  forest  durmg  the  last  peace ;  but 
Vyq  had  oue  answer  %t  them  all ;  I'm  a  Christian  already, 
and  want  to  be  neither  Moravian,  nor  Churchman,  nor  Pa- 
pist.    No,  no ;  111  not  deny  my  birth  and  blood." 

^  I  think  a  word  fh)m  you  might  lighteii  the  sergeant 
over  the  shoals  of  death,  Master  Pathfinder.  He  has'  no 
one  with  him  but  poor  Mabel^  and  she,  you  know,  besides 
being  his  daughter,  is  but  a  girl  and  a  child  after  all." 

^  Mabd  is  feeble  in  body,  friend  Cap,  but  in  matters  of 
this  natur',  I  doubt  if  she  may  not  be  stronger  than  most 
men*  But  Sergeimt  Dunhiim  is  my  friend,  and  he  is  ymir 
brother-in-law ;  so  now  the  press  of  fighting  and  maintain- 
ing our  rights  is  over,  it  is  fitting  we  should  both  go  and 
witness  his  departure.  I've  stood  by  many  a  dying  man, 
Master  Cap,"  continued  Pathfinder,  who  had  a  besetting  pro- 
pensity to  enlarge  on  his  experience,  stopping  and  holding 
his  companion  by  a  button  ;  "  I've  stood  by  many  a  dying 
man's  side,  and  seen  his  last  gasp,  and  heard  his  last 
breath ;  for  when  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  battle  is 
over,  it  is  good  to  bethink  us  of  the  misfortunate,  and  it  is 
remarkable  to  witness  how  differently  human  natur'  feels  at 
such  solemn  moments^  Some  go  their  way  as  stupid  and 
ignorant  as  if  God  had  never  given  them  reason,  and  an  ac- 
countable state ;  while  others  quit  us  rejoicing,  like  men  who 
leave  heavy  burdens  behind  them.  I  think  that  the  mind 
sees  clearly  at  eMiAi  vaoments,  my  Mend,  a|id  that  past  deeds 
stand  thick  before  the  recollection." 

^  m  engage  they  do.  Pathfinder.  I  have  witnessed 
something  of  this  myself  and  hope  I'm  the  better  man  for 
it  I  remember  once  that  I  thoi^tmy  own  time  had  come, 
and  the  log  was  overhauled  with- a  diligence  I  did  not  think 
myself  capable  of  until  that  moment  Tve  not  been  a  very 
great  sinner,  fnend  Pathfinder  ;  that  is  to  say,  never  on  a 
large  scale ;  though,  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  spoken,  a 
considerable  amount  of  small  matters  might  be  raked  up 
against  me,  as  well  as  against  another  man ;  but  then  Pto 
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never  committed  piracy,  nor  high  treason,  nor  arson,  xkOt 
anj  of  them  sort  of  things.  As  to  smuggling,  and  the  like 
of  that,  why  I'm  a  seafaring  man,  and  I  suppose  all  callings 
have  their  weak  spots.  I  dare  say  your  trade  is  not  alto- 
gether without  blemish,  honorable  and  useful  as  it  seems  to 
be?*' 

"  Many  of  the  scouts  and  guides  are  desperate  knayes ; 
and,  like  the  quartermastei;  here,  spme  of  the^m  take  p^y  of 
both  sides*  I  hope  I'm  not  one  of  them,  though  all  occupa- 
tions lead  to  temptations.  Thrice  have  I  been  sojiely  tried 
in  my  life,  and  once  yielded  a  little,  though  I  hope  it  was 
not  in  a  matter  to  disturb  a  man's  conscience  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. The  first  time  was  when  I  found  in  the  woods  a 
pads  of  skins  that  I  knowed  belonged  to  a  Frencher,  who 
was  hunting  on  our  side  of  the  lines,  where  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be ;  twenty-six  as  handsome  beavers  as  ever  glad- 
dened human  eyes  1  Well,  that  was  a  sore  temptation,  for 
I  thought  the  law  would  have  been  almost  with  me,  although 
it  was  in  peace  times.  But  then  I  remembered  that  such 
laws  wasn't  made  for  us  hunters,  and  bethought  me  that  the 
poor  man  might  have  built  great  expectations  for  the  next 
winter,  on  the  sale  of  his  skins  ;  and  I  left  them  where  they 
lay.  Most  of  our  people  said  I  did  wrong;  but  the  manner 
in  which  I  slept  that  night  convinced  me  that  I  had  done 
right  The  next  trial  was  when  I  found  the  rifie,  that  is 
sartainly  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  can  be 
calculated  on  as  surely  as  Salldeer,  and  knowed  that  by  tak- 
ing it,  or  even  hiding  it,  I  might  at  once  rise  to  be  the  first 
shot  in  all  these  parts.  I  was  then  young,  and  by  no  means 
as  expart  as  I  have  since  got  to  be,  and  youth  is  ambitious 
and  striving;  bat,  God  be  pmised!  I  mastered  that  fieel- 
ing ;  and^  friend  dap,  what  is  almost  as  good,  I  mastered 
my  rival  in  as  fetir  a  shooting-match  as  was  ever  witnessed 
in  a  garrison  ;  he  with  his  piece,  and  I  with  Killdeer,  and 
before  the  general  in  person,  tool"  Here  Pathfinder 
stopped  to  laugh,  his  triumph  still  jittering  in  his  eyes, 
imd  glowing  on  his  sunburnt  and  browned  dieek.  ^'  Well, 
the  next  confiict  with  the  devil  was  the  hardest  of  them  all, 
and  that  was  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  <i  camp  of  six 
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ICngos,  asleep  in  the  woods,  with  their  goas  and  horns 
piled  in  a  way  that  enabled  me  to  get  possession  of  them 
without  waking  a  miscreant  of  them  all.  What  an  oppor- 
tunity that  would  have  been  for  the  Sarpent,  who  would 
have  despatched  them,  one  after  another,  with  his  knife, 
and  had  their  six  scalps  at  his  girdle  in  about  the  time  it 
takes  me  to  tell  70a  the  story.  O  I  he's  a  valiant  warrior, 
that  Chingachgook,  and  as  honest  as  he's  brave,  and  as  good 
as  he's  honest  I " 

^  And  what  may  you  have  done  in  this  matter,  Master 
Pathfinder  ? "  demanded  Cap,  who  began  to  be  interested 
in  the  result ;  ^  it  seems  to  me  you  had  made  either  a  very 
lucky  or  a  very  unlucky  land-fall." 

^  'Twas  lucky,  and  'twas  unlucky,  if  you  can  understand 
that  'Twas  imlucky,  for  it  proved  a  desperate  trial ;  and 
yet  'twas  lucky,  all  things  considered,  in  the  ind.  I  did 
not  touch  a  hair  of  their  heads,  for  a  white  man  has  no 
nat'ral  gifts  to  take  scalps ;  nor  did  I  even  make  sure  of  one 
of  their  rifles.  I  distrusted  myself  knowing  that  a  Mingo 
is  no  favorite  in  my  own  eyes." 

"  As  for  the  scalps,  I  think  you  were  right  enough,  my 
worthy  Mend ;  but  as  for  the  armament  and  the  stores, 
they  would  have  been  condemned  by  any  prize-court  in 
Christendom ! " 

"  That  they  would — that  they  would;  but  then  the  Min- 
gos  would  have  gone  dear,  seeing  that  a  white  man  can  no 
more  attack  an  unarmed,  than  a  sleeping  inimy.  No,  no ; 
I  did  myself,  and  my  color,  and  my  religion,  too,  greater 
justice.  I  waited  tiU  their  nap  was  over,  and  they  well  on 
their  war-path  again ;  and  by  ambushing  them  here,  and 
flanking  them  there,  I  peppered  the  blackguards  intrinsic- 
ally, like,"  Pathfinder  occasionally  caught  a  fine  word  from 
his  associates,  and  used  it  a  little  vaguely, ''  that  only  one 
ever  got  back  to  his  village  ;  and  he  came  into  his  wigwam, 
limping.  Luckily,  as  it  turned  out,  the  great  Delaware  had 
only  halted  to  jerk  some  venison,  and  was  following  on  my 
trail ;  and  when  he  got  up,  he  had  ^ve  of  the  scoundrel's 
scalps  haTiging  where  they  ought  to  be  ;  so  you  see  nothing 
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was  lost  by  doing  right,  either  in  the  way  of  honor  or  Sn 
that  of  profit." 

Cap  grunted  an  assent,  tbongh  the  distinctions  in  his  com- 
panion's morality,  it  must  be  owned,  were  not  exactly  clear 
to  his  understanding.  The  two  had  occasionally  mored 
towards  the  block  as  (ihey  oonv^sed,  and  then  stopped 
again,  as  some  matter  of  more  interest  than  conmion 
brought  them  to  a  halt  They  were  now  so  near  the 
building,  however,  that  neither  thought  of  pursuing  the  sub* 
ject  any  farther ;  but  each  prepared  hiouelf  for  the  final 
scene  with  Sextant  Dunham. 
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CHAPTER  XXVra. 

Tboti  barr&hie  gwiuid,  wkon  wintar^i  wmlh  hith  wmM, 

Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight: 

Whirome  thj  freih  Bj^ring  flowerM ;  and  after  hasted 

Thy  summer  proude,  with  daflTodilfies  dight; 

And  BOW  is  eome  thy  wmtar'i  wiartay  state. 

Thy  anotle  Biar'^l  whereitt.  thou  mssVedgt  late. 

Spenseb. 

Although  the  soMief  may  regeii^  danger,  and  even 
death,  with  indifference,  in  the  ttimult  of  battle,  when  the 
passage  of  the  soul  is  ddayeid  to  momentB  of  tranquillitj 
and  rejection,  the  change  conmionly  brings  With  it  the  lisnal 
train  of  solemn  reflections ;  of  regtets  for  the  past ;  and  of 
doubts  and  anticipations  for  the  fhture.  •  Many  a  man  has 
died  with  an  heroic  expression  on  his  Hpg,  but  with  heavi- 
ness and  distrust  at  his  heart ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
varieties  of  our  religious  creeds— ^ let  us  depend  on  the 
mediation  of  Christ,  the  dogmas  of  Mohammed,  or  the  elab- 
orated allegories  of  the  £a8t — 'there  is  a  convicti<m,  com- 
mon to  all  men,  that  death  is  but- the  steppingnstone  between 
this  and  a  more  elevated  state  of  being.  Sergeant  Dunham 
was  a  brave  man ;  but  he  was  departing  for  a  country  in 
which  resolution  could  avail  him  nothing:  BAd  as  he  felt 
himself  gradually  loosened  J&'om  the  grasp  of  the  woild,  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  took  the  natural  direction ;  for,  if  it 
be  true  that  death  is  the  great  leveler,  in  nothing  is  iff  more 
true,  than  that  it  reduces  all  to  the  same  views  of  the  vanity 
of  life. 

Pathfinder,  though  a  man  of  quaint  and  pecolii^  habits 
and  opinions,  was  always  thoughtfiil,  and  disposed  to  view 
ths  things  around  him  with  a  shade  of  philosophy,  as  well 
as  with  seriousness.  In  him  therefore  the  so^ie  in  the 
block-house  awakened  no  very  novel  feelings ;  but  the  ease 
was  difTerent  with  Cap.     Rude,  ophdcmated,  dogmatical,  and 
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boisterouB,  the  old  sailor  was  little  aocustomed  to  ^iew  even 
death,  with  any  approach  to  the  gravity  that  its  importance 
demands ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed,  and  his 
real  regard  for  his  brother-in>law,  he  now  entered  the  room 
of  the  dying  man,  with  much  of  that  calloas  unconcern 
which  was  the  fruit  of  long  training  in  a  school,  that,  while 
it  gives  so  many  lessons  in  the  sublimest  truths,  generally 
wastes  lis  admonitionB  on  aclndars  yv^ho  are  litUe  disposed  to 
profit  by  them. 

The  first  proof  that  Cap  gave  of  his  not  entering  as  fully 
as  those  around  him  into  the  solemnity  of  the  moment,  was 
by  commencing  a  narration  of  the  events  which  had  just 
led  to  the  deaths  of  Muir  and  Arrowhead.  ^  Both  tripped 
tiieir  andiors  in  a  hurry,  brother  Dunham,"  lie  concluded ; 
"and  you  have  the  cot^solf^iion  of  knqwing  that  others  have 
gone  before  you  in  tl»e  great  .journey,  and  th^y,  too,  men 
whom  you've  no  parjiicular  reason  to  love ;  which  to  ine, 
were  I  placed  in  your  situation,  would  be  a  source  of  very 
great  sAtisfacticMa.  Myiiuother  always  said.  Master  Path- 
finder, that  dyii^  pieople's  spirits  should  not  be  damped,  but 
that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  proper  and  prudent 
means ;  and  this  news  will  give  the  poor  fellow  a  great  lift, 
if  he  feels  towards  them  savages  any  way  as  I  feel  myself." 

June  arose  at  this  iptelligence,  and  stole  from  the  block- 
house with  a  noiseless  step..  Dunham  listened  with  a  vacant 
.stare,  for  lile  had  already  losl^  so  many  of  its  ties  that  he 
had  really  forgotten  Arrowhead,  and  cared  Qothing  for 
Muir;  but  be  inquired  in  a  feeble  voice  for  £au-douce. 
The  young  man. was  immediiiXely  sunamoned,  and  soon  made 
his  appearance.  The  sergeant  gazed  at  him  kindly,  and 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  that  of  regret  for  the  injury 
he  had  done  him  in  Uiought.  The  party  in  the  block-house 
now  consisted  of  Pathfinder,  Cap,  Mabel,  Jasper,  and  the 
dyii^  m^.  With  the  exception  of  the  daughter,  all  stood 
around  the  sergeant's  pallet  in  attendance  on  his  last  mo- 
ments. Mabel  kneeled  at  bis  side,  now  pressing  a  clammy 
hiand  to  bar  head,  now  applying  moisture  to  the  parched 
lips  of  her  father. 

^'  Your  case  will  shortly  be  our'n,  sergeant,"  said  Path- 
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finder,  whd  ooliliil  hardly  be  said  to  be  awoHstraok  by  the 
scene,  for  he  had  witnessed  the  approach  and  victories  of 
death  too  often  for  that ;  but  who  felt  the  full  difference 
between  bis  triumphs  in  the  excitement  of  battle  and  in 
the  quiet  of  the  domealde  eirde;  <<and  I  make  no  ques- 
tion we  shall  meet  ag^in  hereafter.  Arrowhead  has  gone 
his  way,  'tis  true ;  but  it  can  never  be  the  way  of  a  just 
Indian.  You're  seen  the  last  of  him :  for  his  path  cannot 
be  the  path  of  the  jusU  ReasOli  is  agin  the  thought,  in  his 
case,  as  it  is  also  in  my  judgment  agin  it,  too,  in  the  case  of 
Lieutenant  Muir«  You  have  done  your  duty  in  life;  and 
when  a  man  does-  that,  he  may  start  on  the  longest  journey 
with  a  light  heart  and  an  actyve  foot." 

^  I  hope  so,  my  friend ;  IVe  tried  to  do  my  duty." 

^^Aye,  aye,"  put  in  Cap^  ^intention  is  half  Uie  battle; 
and  thoi^  you  would  have  done  better  had  you  hove-to  in 
the  offing  and  sent  a  craft  in  to  feel  how  the  land  lay, 
thxngfl  snght  have  turned  out  differently;  no  one  here 
doubts  that  you  meant  all  for  the  best,  and  no  one  any- 
where else  I  should  think,  from  what  I've  seen  of  this  world 
and  read  of  t'other." 

<<  I  did ;  yes,  I  meant  all  for  the  best." 

"^Father!    01  my  bdoved  father  I " 

<<  Magnet  is  taken  aback  by  tins  blow,  Master  Pathfinder, 
and  can  say  or  do  but  little  to  carry  her  father  over  the 
shoals ;  ^  we  must  try  all  the  harder  to  serve  him  a 
friendly  turn  ourselves." 

^  Did  you  speak,  Mabel  ?  "  Dunham  asked,  turning  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  his  daughter,  for  he  was  already  too 
feeble  to  turn  his  body.  «. 

^  Yes,  father ;  rely  on  nothing  yon  have  done  yourself 
for  mercy  and  salvation ;  trust  altogether  in  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  Grod  1 " 

^The  chaplain  has  told  us  something  like  this,  brother; 
the  dear  child  may  be  right." 

^  Aye,  aye ;  that's  doctrine  out  of  question.  He  will  be 
our  Judge,  and  keeps  the  log4)ook  of  our  acts,  and  will 
foot  them  all  up  at  the  last  day,  and  then  say  who  has  done 
well  and  who  has  done  ill.     I  do  believe  Mabel  is  right,  but 
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then  yoti  need  not  be  concerned,  aa  no  dbttbt  Hie  acooimt 
has  been  feirly  kept" 

'^Unde!  dearest  ^therl  Thb  is  a  rain  illusicm.  OI 
place  all  your  trust  m  the  mediation  of  our  holy  Redeemer ! 
Have  you  not  often  felt  your  own  Insuffieienoy  to  e£fect 
your  own  wishes  in  the  comsnonest  things  and  how  can  you 
imagine  yourself,  by  your  own  acts,  equal  to  ndse  up.  a  firail 
and  sinM  nature  sufficiently  to  be  reoetv'ed  into  the  pres- 
ence of  perfect  purity  ?  There  is  no  hope  for  any,  but  in 
the  mediation  of  Christ  I " 

<^  This  is  what  ^e  Momvians  used  to  tell  us,*'  aaid  Path- 
finder to  Cap  in  a  low  vmce ;  ^  Mabel  is  right" 

^  Bight  enough,  friend  Pathfinder,  in  the  distances,  but 
wrong  in  the  ooimie.  Pm  afraid  the  child  will  gei  the 
sergeant  adrift,  at  the  rery  Tdoment  when  we  had  hJm  in 
the  best  of  the  water,  and  in  the  plainest  part  of  the 
channdi/* 

^  Leave*  it  to  Mabel -^ leave  it  to  Mabel;  she  knows 
better  than  any  of  ns,  and  can  do  no  harm  " 

^  I  have  heard  this  befi)re "  Dvnham  aS  lengUi  r^lidd. 
^  Ahl  Mabel;  it  is  strange  for  the  parent  to  lean  on  the 
child  at  a  moment  like  this  " 

"  Put  your  trust'  in  God,  fii&er ;  lean  mi  his  holy  and 
compassionate  Son.  Pray,  dearest,  deat^st  &ther^  pray 
fi>r  his  omnipotent  support*' 

^I  am  not  used  to  pray^;  brother  *-^  Pathfinder -«^ 
Jasper,  can  you  help  me  to  words  ?  ** 

Gap  scarce  knew  whafr  prayer  meaint,^  and  he  had  no  an- 
swer to  give.  Pathfinder  pri^d  often,  daiy  if  not  hourly ; 
but  it  was  mentally,  in  his  own  simple  niodes  of  thinking, 
and  without  the  sdd  of  words  at  all.  In  this  strait,  there- 
fore, he  was  as  useless  as  the  mariner,  and  had  no  rq>ly  to 
make.  As  for  Jasper  Eau-donce,  though  he  woidd  gladly 
have  endeavored  to  move  a  mountaiu  to  relieve  Mabel,  this 
was  asking  assistance  it  exceeded  his  pow«r  to  give ;  and 
he  shrank  back  with  the  shame  tibat  is  only  too  apt  to  over- 
come the  young  and  vigorous,  when  called  on  to  pearform 
an  act  that  tacitly  confesses  their  real  weakness  and  depend* 
ence  on  a  superior  power. 
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"  Father,"  said  Mabel,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  endeayor* 
ing  to  compose  features  that  were  pallid,  and  actually  quiv- 
ering with  emotion,  "  /Will  pray  with  you  — for  you ;  for 
myself  for  us  aU,  The  petition  of  the  feeblest  and  hum- 
blest is  never  unheeded." 

There  was  something  sublime,  as  well  as  much  that  was 
supremely  touching,  in  this  act  of  filial  piety.  The  quiet, 
but  earnest  manner  in  which  this  young  creature  prepared 
herseH  to  perform  the  duty;  the  self-abandomnent  with 
which  she  fbrgot  her  sex's  timidity  and  sex's  shame,  in 
order  to  su<^tain  her  parent  at  that  trying  moment;  the 
loftiness  of  propose  with  which  rfie  directed  all  her  powers 
to  the  immense  object  before  her,  with  a  woman's  devotion, 
and  a  woman's  superiority  <x>  trifles,  when  her  affections 
make  l&e  appeal ;  and  the  holy  cahn  v^to  whioii  her  grief 
was  compressed,  rendered  her,  for  the  mom^ity  an  object 
of  something  very  like  awe  and  veneration  to  her  compan- 
ions. 

Mabel  had  been  religiously  and  reasonably  educated  ; 
equally  without  exaggeration  and  without  self-sufficiency. 
Her  reliance  on  God  was  dieerful  and  Idll  of  hope,  while 
it  was  of  the  humHest  imd  most  d^)endent  nature.  She 
had  been  accustomed  from  dukDiood  to  address  herself  to 
the  Deity,  in  prayer;  taking  example  from  the  divine 
mandate  of  Christ  himself,  who  oonunanded  his  followers 
to  abstain  from  vain  repetitions,  and  who  has  left  behind 
Him  a  petition  that  is  unequaled  for  sublimity  and  senten* 
tiousness,  as  if  expressly  to  rebuke  the  disposition  of  man 
to  set  up  his  own  loose  and  random  thoughts  as  the  most 
ftc^ptable  sacriffee.  The  sect  in  which  she  had  been 
reared,  has  famished  to  its  followers  some  of  the  most 
beantifhl  compositions  of  the  langui^e,  aa  a  suitable  vehi- 
cle for  ltd  devoti<m  and  solicitations.  Aocnstomed  to  this 
mode  of  public  and  even  private  prayer,  the  mind  of  oar 
heroine  had  naturally  fallen  into  its  train  of  lofty  thought ; 
her  taste  had  become  in^roved  by  its  study,  and  her  lan<»^ 
gnage  elevated  f»td  enriched  by  its  phrases.  In  short, 
Mabel,  m  this  respect,  was  an  instance  ^  the  infloence  and 
fluniliarity  with  propriety  of  thought,  fitness  of  lmigiia||«^ 
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and  decoram  of  maimer,  on  the  habits  and  expresBions  of 
even  those  who  might  be  supposed  not  to  be  always  so 
susceptible  of  receiving  high  impressions  of  this  nature* 
When  she  kneeled  at  the  bedside  of  her  father,  the  very 
reverence  of  her  attitude  and  manner  prepared  the  specta* 
tors  for  what  was  to  come ;  and  as  her  affectionate  heart 
prompted  her  tongue,  and  memory  came  in  aid  of  both, 
the  petition  and  praises  that  she  offere4  up  were  of  a 
character  that  might  have  worthily  led  the  spirits  of  angels. 
Although  the  words  were  not  slavishly  borrowed,  the  ex- 
pressions partook  of  the  simple  dignity  of  .the  liturgy  to 
which  she  had  been  aocustoniied,  and  were  probably  as 
worthy  of  the  beii^  to  whom  they  were  addressed  as  they 
could  well  be  made  by  human  powers.  They  produced 
their  full  impression  cm  the  hearers ;  for  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  effects  of  a 
&lse  taste  when  long  submitted  to,  real  sublimity  and 
beauty  are  so  closely  allied  to  nature,  that  they  generally 
find  an  echo  in  every  heart 

But  when  our  heroine  came  to  touch  u|K)n  the  •  situation 
of  the  dying  man,  she  became  the  most  truly  persuasive, 
for  then  she  was  the  most  truly  zealous  and  natural.  The 
beauty  of  the  language  was  preserved,  but  it  was  sustained 
by  the  simple  power  of  love ;  and  her  words  were  warmed 
by  a  holy  zeal,  that  approached  to  the  grandeur  of  true 
eloquence.  We  might  record  some  of  her  expressions,  but 
doubt  the  propriety  of  subjecting  such  sacred  themes  to  a 
too  familiar  anaiyGos,  and  refrain. 

The  effect  of  this  sUigular  but  solemn  scene  was  different 
on  the  different  individuals  present.  Dunham  himself  was 
soon  lost  in  the  subject  of  the  prayer ;  and  he  felt  some 
such  relief  as  one  who  finds  himself  staggering  on  the  edge 
of  a  precipioe  under  a  burden  diifficolt  to  be  borne,  might 
be  supposed  to  experience,  when  he  unexpectedly  feels  the 
weight  removed,  in  order  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders  of 
another  better  able  to  sustain  it.  Gb;^  was  surprised,  as 
well  as  awed;  though  the  effects  on  his  mind  were  not 
very  deep  or  very  lasting.  He  wondered  a  little  at  his 
own  sensations,  and  had  his  doubts  whether  they  were  as 
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xaaal J  and  heroio  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but  be  was  far  too 
sensible  of  the  influence  of  truth,  humility,  religious  sub- 
mission, and  human  dependency,  to  think  of  mterposing 
with  any  of  his  crude  objections.  Jasper  knelt  opposite  to 
Mabel,  covered  his  J^e,  and  followed  her  words,  with  an 
earnest  wish  to  aid  her  prayers  with  his  own ;  though  it 
may  be  questioned  if  his  thoughts  did  not  dwell  quite  as 
much  on  the.so^  gentle  accents  of  the  petitioner,  as  on 
the  subject  of  her  petition. 

The  effect  on  Pathfinder  was  striking  and  visible ;  visi- 
ble, because  he  stood  erect,  also  opposite  to  Mabel ;  and 
the  workings  of  his  countenance,  as  usual,  betrayed  the 
workings  of  the  spirit  within.  He  leaned  on  his  rifle,  and, 
at  moments,  the  sinewy  fingers  grasped  the  barrel  with  a 
force  that  seemed  to  compress  the  weapon ;  whUe  once  or 
twice,  as  Mabel's  language  rose  in  intimate  association  with 
her  thoughts,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  floor  above  him,  as 
if  he  expected  to  find  some  visible  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  dread  Being  to  whom  the  words  were  addressed. 
Th^en  again  his  feelings  reverted  to  the  £%ir  creature  who 
was  thus  pouring  out  her  spirit,  in  fervent,  but  calin  peti- 
tions, in  behalf  of  a  dying  parent ;  for  Mabel's  cheek  was 
no  longer  pallid,  but  was  flushed  with  a  holy  enthusiasm, 
while  her  blue  eyes  were  upturned  in  the  light,  in  a  way 
to  resemble  a  picture  by  Guide.  At  these  •  moments  sJl 
the  honest  and  manly  attachment  of  Pathfinder  glowed  in 
his  ingenuous  features,  and  his  gaze  at  our  heroine  was 
such  as  the  fondest  parent  might  fasten  on  the  child  of  his 
love* 

Sergeant  Dunham  laid  his  hand  feebly  on  the  head  of 
Mabel  as  she  ceased  .praying  and  buried  her  £%ce  in  his 
blanket*  « 

^  Bless  you,  my  beloved   child,  bless  you,"   he  rather 
vhispered  than  uttered  aloud ;  ^  this  is  truly  consolation ; 
would  that  I  too  could  pray  !  " 

"  Father^  you  know  the  Lord's  prayer ;  you  taught  it 
to  me  yourself,  while  I  was  yet  an  infant." 

The  sergeant's  &oe  gleamed  with  a  smile ;  for  he  did 
remember  to  have  discharged  that  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
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paternal  duty ;  and  the  eonsdoiisness  of  it  gave  him  iHttMh 
oeirable  gratification  at  that  solemn  moment.  Hie  wais 
then  silent  for  several  minutes,  and  all  present  believed 
that  he  was  communing  with  God. 

"  Mabel,  my  child/'  he  at  length  uttered,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  be  revrving,  "  Mabel,  Fm  quitting  you "  —  the 
spirit,  at  its  great  and  final  passage,  appears  ever  to  con- 
sider the  body  as  nothing  —  "I'm  quitting  yon,  my  child; 
where  is  your  hand  ?  " 

^  Here,  dearest  father — here  are  both ;  O !  take  both." 

"  Pathfinder/'  added  the  sergeant,  feeling  on  th^  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  bed,  where  Jasper  still  knelt,  and  getting 
one  of  the  hands  of  the  young  man,  by  mistake,  "  take 
it  —  I  leave  ybu  as  her  father  — as  you  and  «he  may 
please  —  bless  you  —  bless  you  both  "  — 

At  that  awfdl  instant  no  one  would  rudely  apprise  Ae 
sergeant  of  his  mistake ;  and  he  died  a  miftute  or  iWo 
later,  holding  Jasper's  and  Mabel's  hands  covered  by  both 
his  own.  Our  heroine  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  ufttil  an 
exclamation  of  Cap's  announced  the  death  of  her  father ; 
when,  raising  her  face,  she  saw  the  eyes  of  Jasper  riveted 
on  her  own,  and  felt  the  warm  pressure  of  his  hand.  Btit 
a  single  feeling  was  predominant  at  that  instant;  and 
Mabel  withdrew  to  weep,  scarcely  consdotis  of  what  had 
occurred.  Ihe  Pathfinder  took  the  arm  of  Eatt-d6ut5e, 
and  he  left  the  block. 

The  two  Mends  walked  in  bilence  past  the  fire,  along 
the  glade,  and  nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore  of  ^e 
island,  in  profound  silence.  Here  they  stopped,  and  Path- 
finder spoke. 

"Tis  all  over,  Jasper,*^  he  said;  <* ''tis  all  over.  Ah*s 
me  !  Poor  Sergeant  Dunham  has  finished  his  mardi,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  hand  of  a  venomous  Mingo.  WeU,  we 
never  know  what  is  to  happen,  and  his  Ittc'k  may  be  your'n 
or  mine,  to-morrow,  or  next  day !  ** 

'*  And  Mabel  ?  What  is  to  become  of  Mabel,  Path- 
finder ?  " 

"You  heard  the  sergeant's  dying  words;  he  has  left 
his  child  in  my  care,  Jasper ;  and  it  is  a  most  solemn  trust, 
H  is ;  yes,  it  is  a  most  solemn  trust  1 "  • 
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•It's  «i  trust,  Pathfinder,  of  which  any  man  vroxHi  be 
glad  tx)  reKeve  yuu,**  returned  the  youth,  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

"  Fve  often  thought  it  has  &llen  into  wrong  hands.  I'lli 
not  consaited,  Jasper — Fm  not  consaited,  I  do  think  Fm 
not;  but  if  Mabel  Dunham  is  willing  to  overlook  all  my 
imperfections  and  ignorances  Hke,  I  should  be  wrong  to 
gainsay  it  on  account  of  any  sartainty  I  may  have  myself 
about  my  own  want  of  merit." 

"  No  one  will  blame  you,  Pathfinder,  for  marrying  Mabel 
Dunham,  any  more  than  they  will  blame  you  for  wearing  a 
precious  jewel  in  your  bosom,  that  a  friend  had  Jfreely  given 
you." 

"  Do  you  think  they'll  blame  Mabel,  lad  ?  Pve  had  my 
misgivings  about  that  too ;  for  aH  persons  may  not  be  as 
disposed  to  look  at  me  with  the  same  eyes  as  you  and  the 
sergeant's  daughter."  Jasper  Eau-douce  started,  as  a  man 
fiinches  at  sudden  bodily  pain ;  but  he  otherwise  maintained 
his  self-command.  «And  mankind  is  envious  and  ill- 
natured,  more  particularly  in  and  about  the  garrisons.  I 
sometimes  wish,  Jasper,  that  Mabel  could  have  taken  a 
fency  to  you,  I  do  ;  and  that  you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her ; 
for  it  often  seems  to  me  that  one  like  you,  after  all,  might 
make  her  happier  than  I  ever  can." 

"  We  will  not  talk  about  this,  Pathfinder,*  interrupted 
Jasper,  hoarsely  and  impatiently ;  "  you  will  be  Mabel's 
husband,  and  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of  any  one  else  in  that 
character.  As  for  me,  I  shall  take  Master  Cap's  advice, 
and  try  and  make  a  man  of  myself,  by  seeing  what  is  to  be 
done  on  the  salt  water." 

**  You,  Jasper  Western !  you  quit  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
and  the  lines ;  ^d  this,  too,  for  the  towns  and  wasty  ways 
of  the  settlements,  and  a  little  diiFerence  in  the  taste  of  the 
water  I  Haven't  we  the  salt-licks,  if  salt  is  necessary  to 
you  ?  and  oughtn't  man  to  be  satisfied  with  what  contents 
the  other  creatur's  of  God  ?  I  counted  on  you,  Jasper  —  I 
counted  on  you,  I  did  —  and  thought,  now  that  Mabel  and 
I  intend  to  dwell  in  a  cabin  of  our  own,  that  some  day  you 
might  be  tempted  to  choose  a  companion  too,  and  come 
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and  settle  in  our  neighborhood.  There  is  a  beandfbl  gpat 
about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  garrison^  that  I  had  chosen  in 
my  mind  for  mj  own  place  of  abode ;  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent harbor  about  ten  leagues  this  side  of  it,  where  yon 
could  run  in  and  out  with  the  cutter,  at  any  leisure  minute ; 
and  I'd  even  fancied  you  and  your  wife  in  possession  of 
the  one  place,  and  Mabel  and  I  in  possession  of  t'other.  We 
should  be  just  a  healthy  hunt  apart ;  and  if  the  Lord  ever 
intends  any  of  his  creatures  to  be. happy  on  'arth,  none  could 
be  happier  than  we  four." 

^  Ton  forget,  my  friend,"  answered  Jasper,  taking  the 
guide's  hand  and  forcing  a  fiiendly  smile,  '^  that  I  have  no 
fourth  person  to  love  and  cherish ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  I 
ever  shall  love  any  other  as  I  love  you  and  Mabel." 

"Thank'ee,  boy — ^I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart;  but 
what  you  call  love  for  Mabel  is  only  friendship  like,  and 
a  very  different  thing  from  what  I  feeL  Now,  instead 
of  sleeping  as  sound  as  natur'  at  midnight,  as  I  used  to 
could,  I  dream  nightly  of  Mabel  Dunham.  The  young  does 
sport  before  me;  and  when  I  raise  Xillde^  in  order  to 
take  a  little  venison,  the  animals  look  back,  and  it  seems  as 
if  they  all  had  Mabel's  sweet  countenance,  laughing  in  my 
face,  and  looking  as  if  they  said,  ^  Shoot  me  if  you  dare  I ' 
Then  I  hear  her  soft  voice  calling  out  among  the  birds  as 
they  sing ;  and  jio  later  than  the  last  nap  I  took,  I  be- 
thought me  in  fancy  of  going  over  the  Niagara,  holding 
Mabel  in  my  arms  rather  than  part  from  her.  The  bitter- 
est moments  I've  ever  known  were  them  in  which  the  devil 
or  some  Mingo  conjuror,  perhaps,  has  just  put  into  my  head 
to  fancy  in  dreams  that  Mabel  is  lost  to  me  by  some  un- 
accountable calamity — either,  by  changefulness  or  by  vio- 
lence." 

^'  O !  Pathfinder,  if  you  think  this  so  bitter  in  a  dream, 
what  must  it  be  to  one  who  feels  its  reality,  and  knows  it 
all  to  be  true  —  true  —  true  1  So  true,  as  to  leave  no  hope ; 
to  leave  iH)thing  but  despair  ! " 

These  words  burst  from  Jasper  as  a  fiuid  pours  from  the 
vessel  that  has  been  suddenly  broken.  They  were  uttered 
involuntarily,  almost   unconsciously,  but   with  a  truth  and 
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fueling  that  carried  with  them  the  instant  conriction  of  their 
deep  sincerity.  Pathfinder  started,  gazed  at  his  friend  for 
quite  a  minute  like  one  bewildered ;  and  then  it  was  that 
in  despite  of  all  his  simplicity  the  truth  gleamed  upon  him. 
All  know  how  corroborating  proofe  crowd  upon  the  mind 
as  soon  as  it  catches  a  direct  clue  to  any  hitherto  unsus- 
pected fact ;  how  rapidly  the  thoughts  fiow,  and  premises 
tend  to  their  just  conclusions  under  such  circumstances. 
Our  hero  was  so  confiding  by  nature,  so  just,  and  so  much 
disposed  to  imagine  that  all  his  friends  wished  him  the  same 
happiness  as  he  wished  them,  that,  until  this  unfortunate 
moment,  a  suspicion  of  Jasper's  attachment  for  Mabel  had 
never  been  awakened  in  his  bosom.  He  was,  however,  now 
too  experienced  in  the  emotions  that  characterize  die  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  burst  of  feeling  in  his  companion  was  too 
violent  and  too  natural  to  leave  any  further  doubt  on  the 
subject  The  feeling  that  first  followed  this  change  of 
opinion  was  one  of  deep  humility  and  exquisite  pain.  He 
bethought  him  of  Jasper's  youth,  Ws  higher  claims  to  per- 
sonal  appearance,  and  all  the  general  probabilities  that  such 
a  suitor  would  be  more  agreeable  to  Mabel  than  he  could 
possibly  be  himself.  Then  the  noble  rectitude  of  mind  for 
which  the  man  was  so  distinguished  asserted  its  power ;  it 
was  sustained  by  his  rebuked  manner  of  thinking  of  him- 
self and  all  that  habitual  defeience  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  others,  which  appeared  to  be  inbred  in  his  very  na- 
ture. Taking  the  arm  of  Jaspei:,  he  led  him  to  a  log,  where 
he  compelled  the  young  man  to  seat  himself,  by  a  sort  of 
irresistible  exercise  of  his  iron  muscles,  and  where  he  placed 
himself  at  his  side. 

The  instant  his  feelings  had  found  vent,  Eau-douee  was 
both  alarmed  at  and  ashamed  of  their  violence.  He  would 
have  given  all  he  possessed  on  earth  could  the  last  tdiree 
mrautes  be  recalled,  but  he  was  too  frank  by  disposition, 
and  too  much  accustomed  to  deal  ingenuously  by  his  Mend, 
to  think  a  moment  of  attempting  further  concealment,  or  of 
any  evasion  of  the  explanation  that  he  knew  was  about  to 
be  demanded.  Even  while  h6  trembled  in  anticipation  of 
what  was  about  to  follow,  he  never  contemplated  equivoea-^ 
tion. 
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'<  Jasper/'  Pathfinder  commeaoed,  in  a  tone  so  solemn  a» 
to  thrill  on  eyer j  nerve  in  his  listener's  body,  '^  this  htis  sur- 
prised me  I  You  have  kinder  feelings  towards  Mabel  than 
I  had  thought;  and  unless  my  own  mistaken  vanity  and 
consait  have  cruelly  deceived  me,  I  pity  you,  boy,  from  my 
soul,  I  do !  YeS}  I  think  I  know  how  to  pity  any  one  who 
has  set  his  heart  on  a  creature  like  Mabel,  unless  he  sees  a 
prospect  of  her  regarding  him  as  he  regards  her.  This 
matter  must  be  cleared  up,  Eau-douce,  as  the  Delawares 
say,  until  there  shall  not  be  a  dond  atween  us." 

^^  What  clearing  up  can  it  wanty  Pathfinder  ?  I  love 
Mabel  Dunham,  and  Mabel  Dmiiham  does  not  love  me; 
she  prefers  you  for  a  husband;  and  the. wisest  thing  I  can 
do,  is  to  go  off  at  once  to  the  salt  water  and  try  to  fi>rget 
you  both." 

^'Forget  me,  Jaq»erl — that  would  be  a  punishment  I 
don't  desarve.  But  how  do  you  know  thai  Mabel  pre£u*a 
me  1  how  do  you  know  it,  lad  ?  to  me  it  seems  impossible, 
like!" 

'^Is  she  not  to  marry  you,  and  would  Mabel  macvy  a 
man  she  does  not  love  ?  " 

^'  She  has  been  hard  urged  by  the  sergeant,  she  has; 
and  a  dutiful  child  may  have  found  it  difficult  to  withstand 
the  wishes  of  a  dying  parent.  Have  you  ever  told  Mabel 
that  you  prefurred  her,  Jasper;  that  you  bore  her  these 
feeliT^  ?  " 

^  !Never,  Pathfinder  i  X  would  not  do  you  that  wrong  I " 

^'  I  believe  you^  lad,  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I  thick  you 
would  now  go  to  the  salt  water  and  let  the  scent  die  with 
you.  But  this  must  not  be.  Mabel  shall  hoar  aU,  and 
she  shall  haTe  her  own  war^j  if  my  heart  breaks  in  the 
trial,  she  shaU.  No  words  haive  ever  passed  atween  you, 
then,  Jasper  ?  " 

^  NotMng  of  account — nothing  direct  StiU,  I  will  own 
all  my  foolishness,  Pathfinder,  for  I  ought  to  own  it  to  a 
generous  firiend  like  you,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  it. 
You  know  bow  young  people  understand  each  other,  or 
think  they  understand  each  other,  without  always  speaking 
out  in  plain  speech ;  and,get  to  know  e^  other's  thoughts^ 
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«r  U>  tbink  they  know  diem,  bj  means  of  a  hundred  litde 
ways  ?  " 

^  If ot  I,  Jftspec,  not  i,"  truly  an&wered  the  guide ;  fbr^ 
tooth  to  aay>  his  advanioeB  had  never  bean  met  with  any  of 
that  sweet  and  precious  encouragement  that  silently  marksi 
the  ooursie  of  sympathy  united  to  pasoion^  ^  Not  I,  Jasper ; 
I  Imow  nothing  of  all  this.  Mabel  has  always  treated  ma 
bkljj  a^d  said  what  she  had  to  say  in  speech  as  plain  aa 
tong«^  could  tell  it." 

^  You  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her  say  that  she 
loyed  you,  Pajthfii^er  B  " 

^  Why  no,  Jasper,  not  just  that,  in  words.  She  has  told 
w^  that  we  necver  oindd  **^n^ver  ought  to  be  married ;  that 
$h$  was  not  good. enough  for  me 9  though  she  did  say  that 
she  honored  me,  and  respected  me.  But  then  the  sergeant 
imi  it  waa  always  so  with  the  youthfoi  and  timid,  -^  that  her 
QMKtber  did  so^  and  said  so,  afore  her ;  and  that  I  ought  to  he 
9l^iified  if  she  would  consent,  on  any  terms,  to  marry  me : 
and,  therefore,  I  have  concluded  that  all  was  right,  I  have." 

In  spite  of  all  his  friendship  for  the,  successful  wooer  —  in 
9i^te  of  aU  his  honest,  sincere  wishes  for  his  happiness,  we 
libottld  be  un&ithfol  chroniolers,  did  we  not  own  that  Jasper 
t^lt  his  hc^art  bound  with  an  uncontrollable  feeiUng  ^  delight^ 
9ik  thia  admissiiMi.  .  It  waa  not  that  he  saw  or  felt  any  hope 
^cmaeoted  with  the  cireumstaace ;  but  it  was  grateful  to  the 
jealous  covetousnass  of  unlimited  love,  thus  to  learn  that  no 
Qliher  ears  had  heard  thi»  sweet  oonfossions  that  were  denied 
itaown. 

^T^  mo  more  of  this  manner  of  talking,  without  the  use 
of  the  toiign^'  ^G^iitiAued  Pathfinder,  whose  counteni^nce 
was  getting  to  be  grave,  and  who  now  questioned  his  com- 
panion,  like  one  that  seemed  to  anticipate  evil  in  the  reply. 
^  I  can  and  have  conversed  with  Chingachgook,  and  with 
his  son  Uncas,  too,  in  that  mode,  afore  the  latter  fell ;  but  II 
didn't  know  that  young  girls  practysed  this  art ;  and,  ler^^ 
of  aU,  Mabel  Dunham ! " 

"  *Tis  nothing.  Pathfinder.  I  mean  only  a  look.  ®^  * 
smile,  or  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  the  trembling  of  an  •*^^»  ^^ 
a  hand,  when  the  young  woman  has  had  occasion  ^  touch 
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me  ;  and  because  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  tremble  eveo 
at  Mabel's  breath,  or  her  brushing  me  with  her  clothes,  my 
vain  thoughts  have  nusled  me.  I  never  spoke  plainly  to 
Mabel,  myself;  and  now  there  is  no  use  for  it,  since  there 
is  clearly  no  hope.** 

^Jasper,**  returned  Pathfinder,  simply,  but.with  a  dignity 
that  precluded  further  remarks  at  the  moment,  "  we  will 
talk  of  the  sergeant's  funeral,  and  of  our  own  departure  from 
this  island.  After  these  things  are  disposed  of,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  say  more  of  the  sergeant's  daughter.  This 
matter  must  be  looked  into  ;  for  the  fiither  left  me  the  care 
of  his  child." 

Jasper  was  glad  enough  to  change  the  subject,  and  the 
friends  separated,  each  charged  with  the  duty  most  peculiar 
to  his  own  station  and  habits. 

That  afternoon  all  the  dead  were  interred  —  the  grave 
of  Sergeant  Dunham  being  dug  in  tfie  centre  of  the  glade, 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  huge  ehn.  Mabel  wept  bitterly  at 
the  ceremony,  and  she  found  relief  in  thus  disburdening  het 
sorrow.  The  night  passed  tranquilly,  as  did  the  whole  of 
the  following  day,  Jasper  declaring  that  the  gale  was  too 
severe  to  venture  oh  the  lake.  This  drcnmstanoe  detained 
Captain  Sanglier,  also ;  who  did  not  quit  the  li^and  until 
the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  Dnnbamy 
when  the  weather  had  moderated,  and  the  wind  had  become 
fair.  Then,  indeed,  he  departed,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
Pathfinder,  in  the  manner  of  one  who  believed  he  was  in 
company  of  a  distinguished  character  for  the  last  time.  The 
two  separated  like  those  who  respect  one  another,  while 
each  felt  that  the  other  was  an  enigma  to  himgelfc 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

^yfol  she  turned,  that  he  might  see 
llie  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on; 

BvtfWliea  she  marked  how  mpumfiiUy 
His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone. 

Lalla  Bck>kr. 

Thb  Qccurreuces  of  the  last  few  days  had  been  too  excite 
JD^  and.  had  made  too  many  demands  on  the  fortitttde  of 
OBF  herome^  to  leave  her  in  the  helptessness  of  grief.  She 
moamed  for  her  fiither,  and  she  occasioBally  shuddered,  as 
fllie  cecalkd  the- sudden  death"  of  Jennie,  and  all  the  horriUe 
fioedDes  she  had  witnessed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  had  aroused 
herself  and  was  no  longer  in  the  deep  depression  that  usu- 
ally aooompanies  grie£  Perhaps  the  oyerwhehning,  almost 
stupefying  sorrow  that  crushed  poor  June,  and  left  her  for 
nearly  twenty^lbor  hours  in  a  state  of  stupor,  assisted  Mabd 
in  oonquering  her  own  feelings,  for  she  had  felt  called  on  to 
administer  consolation  to  the  young  Indian  woman*  This 
she  had  done,  in  the  <{uiet,  soothing,  insinuating  way,  in 
which  her  sex  usually  exerts  its  influence  on  such  occasions. 

The  morning  of  l^e  third  day  w;as  set  for  that  on  which 
the  Scad  was  to  sail.  Jasper  had  made  all  his  preparations ; 
the  di&sent  effiscts  were  embarked,  md  Mabel  had  taken 
leave  of  June — a  painful  and  affectionate  parting.  In  a 
word,  all.  was  ready,  and  every  sool  had  left  the  island  but 
the  Indian  woman.  Pathfinder,  Jasper,  and  our  heroine.  The 
former  had  ^ne  into  a  thicket  to  weep,  and  the  three  last 
were  approaching  the  spot  where  three  canoes  lay  ;  one  of 
which  was  the  property  of  June,  and  the  other  two  were  in 
waiting  to  carry  the  o^ers  off  to  the  Scud.  Pathfinder  led 
the  way,  but,  whai  he  drew  near  the  shore,  instead  of  tak- 
ing the  direction  to  the  boats,  he  motioned  to  his  compan- 
ions to  follow,  and  proceeded  to  a  feilen  tree  that  lay  on  the 

31 
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margin  of  the  glade,  and  out  ot  view  of  those  in  the  cutter. 
Seating  himself  on  die  trunk,  he  signed  to  Mabel  to  take  her 
place  on  one  side  of  him,  and  to  Jasper  to  occupy  the  other. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Mabel ;  sit  down  there,  Eau-douce,"  he 
commenced,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  own  seat ;  '^  I've 
something  that  lies  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  take  it  off,  if  it's  eter  to  be  done.  Sit  down,  Mabel,  and 
let  me  lighten  my  Jheart,  if  not  my  conscience,  while  I've  the 
strength  to  do  it*'    , 

The  pause  that  sneeeeded  lasted  two  '-or  three  minutes, 
and  both  tjie  young  people  wondered  what  was  to  come 
next,  —  the  idea  that  Pathfinder  could  have  any  weight  on 
his  conscience  seeming  equally  improbable  io  each. 

^  Mabel,'*  our  hero  at  length  resumed,  ^<  we  nmst  talk 
plainly  to  each  other  dibre  we  join  your  uncle  in  the  cutter, 
where  the  Salt* water  has  slept  every  n^ht  since  'the  last 
rally;  for  he  says  it's  the  only  fribce*  in  whidi  a  man  can  be 
sure  of  keepi&g  the  hair  on  his  head,  fae'doeft.  Ah's  me  I 
what  have  I  to  ^  with  these  follies  and  « sayings  now?  I 
try  to  be  pleasant^  and  to  fedi  light-hearted^  but  the  -povf&t 
^of  man  can't  make  water  run  u^  stream.  Mabel,  you  know 
that  the  sergeant,  afore  he  le^  us,  had  setded'.it  atween  us 
two,  that  we  weire  to  become  than  and"  wife,  and  that  we 
were  to  live  together,  ami  to  love  one  another  as  long  as 
the  Ziord  was  pleased  to  keep  us  both  on  'arth;  yes,  and 
after¥rards,  too  ?  " 

Mabel's  cheeks  had  regained  a  little  of  their  andeat  Uoom 
in  the  fresh*  aiif  of  (iie  morning ;  but  at  this  unlooked-for 
address  they  blanched  again,  nearly  to  the  pallid  hue  wlneh 
grief  had  in^rinted  there.  Still  she  looked  kindly,  thoagh 
seriously^  at  Pathfind^y  and  ev^i  endeav<»red  to  'force  a 
smUe. 

<<  Yery  true,  my  exceilait  frigid,'*  she  answeted ;  ^'  this 
was  my  poor  fetiber's  wish,  and  I  feel  certain  that  a  whole 
life  devoted  to  your  wdfare  and  comforts  could  scarcely  r^ 
pay  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  us." 

^  I  fear  me,  Mabel,  that  man  and  wilb  needs  be  bound  to- 
gether by  a  stronger  tie  than  such  feelings,  I  do.  You  have 
done  nothing  for  me,  or  nothing  of  any  account^  and  yet  mf 
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very  heart  yearns  towards  you,  it  does ;  and  therefore  it 
seems  likely  that  those  feelings  come  &om  something  besides 
saving  scalps  and  guiding  through  woods." 

Mabel's  cheek  had  begun  to  glow  again  ;  and  though  she 
struggled  hard  to  smile,  her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she 
answered. 

"Had  we  not  better  postpone  this  conversation,  Path- 
finder ?  "  she  sa^d ;  ^-  we  are  not  alone ;  and  nothing  is  so 
unpleasant  to  a  Ustener^  they  say,  as  £simily  matters  in  which 
he  feels  no  interdist/' 

« 

"  It's  because  we  are  not  alone,  Mabel,  or  rather  because 
Jasper  is  with  us,  that  I  wish  to  talk  of  this  matter.  The 
sergeant  believed  I  might  make  a  suitable  companion  for 
you;  and,  though  I  had  misgivings  about  it — yes,  I  had 
mslny  misgivings  —  he  finally  persuaded  me  into  the  idee, 
and  things  came  round  atween  us,  as  you  know.  But  when 
you  promised  your  fatjier  to  marry  me,  Mabel,  and  gave  me 
your  hand  so  modestly,  but  so  prettily,  there  was  one  cir- 
ciunstance,  as  your  uncle  called  it,  that  you  didn't  know ; 
and  I've  thought  it  right  to  teU  you  what  it  is,  before  mat- 
ters are  finally  settled.  I've  often  taken  a  poor  deer  for 
my  dinner,  whei;  good  venison  was  not  to  be  found ;  but 
it's  as  nat'ral  not  to  take  up  with  the  worst  when  the  best 
may  be  had." 

"  You  speak  in  a  way.  Pathfinder,  thsCt  is  difficult  to  be 
understood.  If  this  conversation  is  really  necessary,  I  trust 
you  will  be  more  plain." 

"  Well,  then,  Mabel,  I've  been  thinking  it  was  quite  likely, 
when  you  gave  in  to  the  sergeant's  wishes,  that  you  did  not 
know  the  natur'  of  Jasper  Western's  feelings  towards  you  ?  " 

"  Pathfinder ! "  and  Mabel's  cheek  now  paled  to  the  livid 
hue  of  death ;  then  it  flushed  to  the  tint  of  crimson ;  and 
her  whole  frame  shuddered.  Pathfinder,  however,  was  too 
intent  on  his  own  object  to  notice  this  agitation ;  and  Eau- 
douce  had  hidden  his  face  in  his  hands  in  time  to  shut  out 
its  view. 

"  I've  been  talking  with  the  lad ;  and,  on  comparing  his 
dreams  with  my  dreams,  his  feelings  with  my  feelings,  and 
his  wishes  with  my  wishes,  I  fear  we  think  too  much  aUke 
concerning  you,  for  both  of  us  to  be  very  happy." 
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^  Pathfinder !  you  forget  —  you  should  remember  that 
we  are  betrothed ! "  said  Mabel,  hastily,  and  in  a  voice  so 
low,  that  it  required  acute  attention  in  the  listeners  to  catch 
the  syllables.  Indeed,  the  last  word  was  not  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  guide,  and  he  confessed  his  ignorance  by  the 
usual  — 

"Anan?" 

"  You  forget  that  we  are  to  be  married ;  and  such  allu- 
sions are  improper  as  well  as  painj^.** 

"  Everything  is  proper  that  is  right,  Mabel ;  and  every- 
thing is  right  that  leads  to  justice  and  fair  dealing :  thou^ 
it  IS  painjld  enough,  as  you  say  —  as  I  find  on  trial,  I  do. 
Now,  Mabel,  had  you  known  that  Eau-douce  thinks  of  you 
in  this  way,  maybe  you  never  would  have  consented  to  be 
married  to  one  as  old  and  as  uncomely  as  I  am." 

"  Why  this  cruel  trial.  Pathfinder  ?  To  what  can  all 
this  lead  ?  Jasper  Western  thinks  no  such  thing :  he  says 
nothing  —  he  feels  nothing." 

"  Mabel !  "  burst  from  out  of  the  young  man's  lips,  in  a 
way  to  betray  the  uncontrollable  nature  of  his  emotions^ 
though  he  uttered  not  another  syllable. 

Mabel  buried  her  face  in  both  her  hands ;  and  the  two 
sat  like  a  pair  of  guilty  beings,  suddenly  detected  in  the 
conunission  of  some  crime  that  involved  the  happiness  of  a 
common  patron.  At  that  instant,  perhaps,  Jasper  himself 
was  inclined  to  deny  his  passion,  through  an  extreme  un- 
willingness to  grieve  his  friend ;  while  Mabel,  on  whom  this 
positive  announcement  of  a  fact,  that  she  had  ra£her  uncon- 
sciously hoped  than  believed,  came  so  unexpectedly,  felt  her 
mind  momentarily  bewildered ;  and  she  scarce  knew  whether 
to  weep  or  to  rejoice.  Still  she  was  the  first  to  speak; 
since  Eau-douce  could  utter  naught  that  would  be  disingen- 
uous, or  that  would  pain  his  friend. 

^  Pathfinder,"  she  said,  "  you  talk  wildly.  Why  mention 
this  at  all?" 

"  Well,  Mabel,  if  I  talk  wildly,  I  am  half  wild,  you  know ; 
by  natur',  I  fear,  as  well  as  by  habit."  As  he  said  this, 
he  endeavored  to  laugh  in  his  usual  noiseless  way,  but  the 
effect  produced  a  strange   and  discordant  sound;   and  it 
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appeared  nearly  to  choke  him.    ^  Yes,  I  mttst  be  wild ;  Til 
not  attempt  to  deny  it'* 

"Dearest  Pathfinder!  my  best,  almost  my  only  friend! 
you  cannot,  do  not  think  I  intended  to  say  that !  "  interrupted 
Mabel,  almost  breathless  in  her  haste  to  relieve  his  mortifi- 
cation. ^  If  courage,  truth,  nobleness  of  soul  and  conduct, 
unyielding  principles,  and  a  hundred  other  excellent  quali- 
ties can  render  any  man  respectable,  esteemed,  or  beloved, 
your  claims  are  inferior  to  those  of  no  other  human  being." 

'<  What  tender  and  bewitching  voices  they  have,  Jasper ! " 
resumed  the  guide,  now  laughing  freely  and  naturally. 
**  Yes,  natur'  seems  to  have  made  them  on  purpose  to  sing 
in  our  ears  when  the  music  of  the  woods  is  silent !  But  we 
must  come  to  a  right  understanding,  we  must.  I  ask  you 
again,  Mabel,  if  you  had  known  that  Jasper  Western  loves 
•you  as  well  as  I  do,  or  better  perhaps  —  though  that  is 
8carc0  possible  ;  that  in  his  dreams  he  sees  your  face  in  the 
water  of  the  lake  ;  that  he  talks  to  you  and  of  you  in  his 
sleep  ;  fancies  all  that  is  beautiful  like  Mabel  Dunham,  and 
all  that  is  good  and  virtuous ;  believes  he  never  knowed 
happiness  until  he  knowed  you ;  could  kiss  the  ground  on 
which  you  have  trod,  and  forgets  all  the  joys  of  his  calling 
to  think  of  you,  and  of  the  delight  of  gazing  at  your  beauty, 
and  in  listening  to  your  voice,  would  you  then  have  con- 
sented to  marry  me  ?** 

Mabel  could  not  have  answered  this  question  if  she 
would ;  but,,  though  her  &ce  was  buried  in  her  hands,  the 
tint  of  the  rushing  blood  was  visible  between  the  openings, 
and  the  suffusion  seemed  to  impart  itself  to  her  very  fingers. 
Still  nature  asserted  her  power,  for  there  was  a  single  in- 
stant when  the  astonished,  almost  terrified  girl  stole  a  glance 
at  Jasper,  as  if  distrusting  Pathfinder's  history  of  his  feel- 
ings, read  the  truth  of  all  he  said  in  that  furtive  look,  and 
instantly  concealed  her  face  again,  as  if  she  would  hide  it 
(rom  observation  forever. 

"Take  time  to  think,  Mabel,"  the  guide  continued,  "for 
it  is  a  solemn  thing  to  accept  one  man  for  a  husband,  while 
the  thoughts  and  wishes  lead  to  another.  Jasper  and  I 
have  talked  this  matter  over,  fireely  and  like  old  fiiends,  and 
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though  I  always  knowed  that  we  viewed  most  things  prettj 
much  alike,  I  coqldn't  have  thought  that  we  regarded  any 
particular  object  with  the  very  same  eyes,  as  it  might  be, 
until  we  opened  our  minds  to  each  other  about  you.  Now, 
Jasper  owns  that  the  very  first  time  he  beheld  you,  he 
thought  you  the  sweetest  and  winningest  creatur'  he  had 
ever  met ;  that  your  voice  sounded  like  murmuring  water  in 
his  ears  ;  that  he  fancied  his  sails  were  your  garments,  flut- 
tering in  the  wind ;  that  your  laugh  haunted  him  in  his 
sleep  ;  and  that,  ag'in  and  ag^in,  has  he  started  up  affirighted, 
because  he  has  fancied  some  one  wanted  to  force  you  out  of 
the  Scud,  where  he  imagined  you  had  taken  up  your  abode. 
Nay,  the  lad  has  even  acknowledged  that  he  often  weeps  at 
the  thought  that  you  are  likely  to  spend  your  days  with 
another  and  not  with  him." 

«  Jasper ! " 

^  It's  solemn  truth,  Mabel,  and  it^s  right  you  should  know 
it.  Now  stand  up,  and  choose  atween  us.  I  do  believe 
Eau-douce  loves  you  as  well  as  I  do  myself;  he  has  tried 
to  persuade  me  that  he  loves  you  better,  but  that  I  will  not 
allow,  for  I  do  not  think  it  possible  ;  but  I  will  own  the  boy 
loves  you,  heart  and  soul,  and  he  has  a  good  right  to  be 
heard.  The  sergeant  left  me  your  protector,  and  not  your 
tyrant.  I  told  him  that  I  would  be  a  father  to  you,  as  well 
as  a  husband,  and  it  seems  to  me  no  feeling  ^ther  would 
deny  his  child  this  small  privilege.  Stand  up,  Mabel,  there- 
fore, and  speak  your  thoughts  as  freely  as  if  I  were  the  ser- 
geant himself,  seeking  your  good,  and  nothing  else." 

Mabel  dropped  her  hands,  arose,  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  her  two  suitors,  though  the  flush  that  was  on  her 
cheek  was  feverish,  the  evidence  of  excitement^  rather  than 
of  shame. 

"  What  would  you  have,  Pathfinder  ? "  she  asked. 
<<  Have  I  not  already  pronused  my  poor  father  to  do  all 
you  desire  ?  " 

''  Then  I  desire  this.  Here  I  stand,  a  man  of  the  forest, 
and  of  little  rarning,  though  I  fear  with  an  ambition  beyond 
my  desarts,  and  I'll  do  my  endivors  to  do  justice  to  both 
fddes.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  allowed  that  so  &r'  as  feelings 
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in  your  behalf  are  consarned  we  love  you  just  the  same ; 
Jasper  thinks  his  feelings  mttst  be  the  strongest,  bat  this  I 
cannot  say,  in  honesty,  for  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  it  can 
be  true  ;  else  I  would  frankly  and  freely  confess  it,  I  would. 
So  in  this  particular,  Mabel,  we  are  here  before  you  on 
equal  tarms.  As  for  myself,  being  the  oldest,  I'll  first  say 
what  little  can  be  produced  in  my  favor,  as  well  as  agin  it. 
Ab  a  hunter,  I  do  think  there  is  no  man  near  the  lines  that 
can  outdo  me.  If  venison  or  bear*s  meat,  or  even  birds  and 
fish,  should  ever  be  scarce  in  our  cabin,  it  would  be  more 
(ikely  to  be  owing  to  natur'  and  Providence,  than  to  any 
feult  of  mine.  In  short,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  woman 
who  depended  on  me,  would  never  be  likely  to  want  for  food. 
But  I'm  fearful  ignorant!  It's  tme,  I  speak  several  tonguecr, 
rach  as  they  be,  while  I'm  very  far  from  being  expart 
at  my  own.  Then,  my  ye^rs  are  greater  than  your  own*, 
Ikf  abel ;  and  the  circumstance  that  I  was  so  long  the  ser- 
geant's comrade  can  be  no  great  merit  in  your  eyes.  I 
wish,  too,  I  was  more  comely,  I  do ;  but  we  are  all  as  natui^ 
made  us,  and  the  last  thing  that  a  man  ought  to  lament,  ex- 
cept on  very  special  occasions,  is  his  looks.  When  all  is 
remembered,  age,  looks.  Taming,  and  habits,  Mabel,  con- 
science tells  me  I  ought  to  confess  that  I'm  altogether  unfit 
for  you,  if  not  downright  unworthy  ;  and  I  would  give  up 
the  hope,  this  lainute,  I  would,  if  I  didn't  feel  something 
pulling  at  my  heart-strings  which  seems  hard  to  undo." 

"  Pathfinder  1  noble,  generous  Pathfinder  I  "  cried  our 
heroine,  seizing  his  hand,  and  kissing  it  with  a  species  of 
holy  reverence,  ^  you  do  yourself  injustice ;  you  £:>rget  my 
poor  fiM^her  and  yeur  promise ;  you  do  not  know,  me/" 

^  Now,  here's  Jasper,"  continued  the  guide,  without  allow- 
ing the  girl's  caresses  to  win  him  from  his  purpose ;  ^  with 
Am,  the  case  is  different.  In  the  way  of  providuig,  as  in 
that  of  loving,  there's  not  mruch  to  choose  atween  us,  for  the 
lad  is  frugal,  industrious,  and  cardfbL  Then  he  is  quite  a 
scholar  -^  knows  the  tongue  of  the  Frenchers — reads  many 
books,  and  some,  I  know,  that  you  Hke  to  read  yourself*— 
can  understand  you  at  all  times,  which,  perhi^,  is  more 
than  I  can  say  lor  myseUl^' 
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^^  Wliat  of  all  this  ? "  inteirapted  Mabel^  impatiently 
"  why  speak  of  it  now  —  why  speak  of  it  at  all  ?  " 

^  Then  the  lad  has  a  manner  of  letting  his  thoughts  be 
known,  that  I  fear  I  can  never  equal.  If  there's  anything 
on  arth  that  would  make  my  tongue  bold  and  persuading, 
Mabel,  I  do  think  it*s  yourself ;  and  yet  in  our  late  conver- 
sations Jasper  has  outdone  me,  even  on  this  point,  in  a  way 
U^  make  me  ashamed  of  myself.  He  has  told  me  how  sim- 
ple you  were,  and  how  true*hearted,  and  kind-hearted ;  and 
how  yoa  looked  down  upon  vanities,  for  though  you  might 
be  the  wife  of  more  than  one  officer,  as  he  thiuks,  that  you 
cHng  to  feeling,  and  would  rather  be  true  to  yourself,  and 
nattkr*  than  a  coloneFs  lady*  He  fairly  made  my  blood 
warm,  he  did,  when  he  spoke  of  your  having  beauty  without 
seeming  ever  to  have  looked  upon  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  you  moved  about  like  a  young  fa'an,  so  joat'ral  and 
graceM  like,  without  knowing  it ;  and  the  truth  and  justice 
of  your  idees,  and  the  warmth  and  generosity  of  your 
heart "  — 

*'  Jasper ! "  interrupted  Mabel,  giving  way  to  feelings 
that  had  gathered  an  uDgovemable  force  by  being  so  long 
pent,  and  fiilling  into  the  young  man's  willing  arms,  weep- 
ing like  a  child,  and  almost  as  helpless.  <^  Jasper  I  —  Jas- 
per 1  why  have  you  kept  this  from  me  ?  " 

The  answer  of  Eau-douce  was  not  veiy  intelligible,  nor 
was  the  murmured  dialogue  that  followed,  remarkable  for 
coherency.  But  the  language  of  affection  is  easily  under- 
stoodt  The  hour  that  succeeded  passed  like  a  very  few 
minutes  of  ordinary  life,  so  far  as  a  computation  of  time  was 
concerned ;  and  when  Mabel  recollected  herself,  and  be- 
thought her  of  the  existence  of  others,  her  uncle  was  pacing 
the  cutter's  deck  in  great  impatience,  and  wondering  why 
Jasper  should  be  losing  so  much  of  a  iavorable  wind.  Her 
first  thought  was  of  him  who  was  so  likely  to  feel  the  recent 
betrayal  of  her  real  emotions. 

^  O I  Jasper  I  "  she  exclaimed,  like  one  suddenly  self- 
convicted,  ^'  the  Pathfinder !  " 

EaufdoQce  £urly  tr^nbled,  not  with  unitanly  apprehei^ 
sion,  but  with  the  painful  conviction  of  the  pang  he  bad 
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gi^en  bis  friend ;  and  he  looked  in  all  directions  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  his  person.  But  Pathfinder  had  with- 
drawn, with  a  tact  and  a  delicacy  that  might  have  done  credit 
to  the  sensibility  and  breeding  of  a  courtier.  For  several 
minutes  the  two  lovers  sat  silently  waiting  his  return,  un- 
certain what  propriety  required  of  them,  under  circumstances 
so  marked  and  so  peculiar.  At  length  they  beheld  their 
friend  advancing  slowly  towards  them,  with  a  thoughtful 
and  even  pensive  air. 

^^  I  now  xmderstand  what  you  meant,  Jasper,  by  speaking 
without  a  tongue,  and  hearing  without  an  ear,"  he  said, 
when  close  enough  to  the  tree  to  be  heard,  "  Yes,  I  un- 
derstand it  now,  I  do,  and  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  discourse 
it  is,  wheii  one  can  hold  it  with  Mabel  Dunham.  Ah's  me. ! 
I  told  the  sergeant  I  wasn't  fit  for  her ;  that  I  was  too  qld» 
too  ignorant,  and  too  wild,  like  —  but  he  would  have  it 
otherwise." 

Jasper  and  Mabel  sat,  resembling  Milton's  picture  of  our 
first  parents,  when  the  consciousness  of  sin  first  laid  its 
leaden  weight  on  their  souls.  Neither  spoke,  neither  even 
nioved ;  though  both  at  that  moment  fancied  they  could  part 
with  their  new-found  happiness,  in  order  to  restore  their 
friend  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Jasper  was  pale  as  death ;  but, 
in  Mabel,  maiden  modesty  had  caused  the  blood  to  mantle 
on  her  cheeks,  until  their  bloom  was  heightened  to  a  rich- 
ness that  was  scarce  equaled  in  her  hours  of  light-hearted 
buoyancy  and  joy.  As  the  feeling,  wliich,  in  her  sex, 
always  accompanies  the  security  of  love  returned,  threw  its 
softness  and  tenderness  over  her  countenance,  she  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful.  Pathfinder  gazed  at  her  with  an  intent- 
ness  he  did  not  endeavor  to  conceal,  and  then  he  fairly 
laughed  in  his  own  way,  and  with  a  sort  of  wild  exultation, 
as  men  that  are  untutored  are  wont  to  express  their  delight. 
This  momentary  indulgence,  however,  was  expiated  by  the 
pang  that  followed  the  sudden  consciousness  |;hat  this  glo- 
rious young  creature  was  lost  to  him  forever.  It  required 
a  full  minute  for  this  simple-minded  being  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  this  conviction  ;  and  then  he  recovered  his 
dignity  of  manner,  speaking  with  gravity,  almost  with  so- 
lemnity. 
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"  I  have  always  known,  Mabel  Dunham,  that  men  buiya 
their  gifts,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I'd  forgotten  that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  mine,  to  please  the  young,  and  beautiful,  and  Tamed. 
I  hope  the  mistake  has  been  no  very  heavy  sin ;  and  if  it 
was,  I've  been  heavily  punished  for  it^  I  have.  Nay,  Mabel, 
I  know  what  you'd  say,  but  it's  unnecessary ;  I  feel  it  all, 
and  that  is  as  good  as  if  1  heard  it  all.  I've  had  a  bitter 
hour,  Mabel  —  I've  had  a  very  bitter  hour,  lad  "  — 

"  Hour !  "  echoed  Mabel,  as  the  other  first  used  the 
word,  the  tell-tale  blood  which  had  begun  to  ebb  towards 
her  heart  rushing  again  tumultuously  to  her  very  temples. 
**  Surely  not  an  hour.  Pathfinder  ?  " 

"  Hour  I  *'  exclaimed  Jasper  at  the  same  instant,  "  no, 
no,  my  worthy  friend,  it  is  not  ten  minutes  since  you  left 
us ! " 

"  Well,  it  may  be  so  ;  though  to  me  it  has  seemed  to  be 
a  day.  I  begin  to  think,  however,  that  the  happy  count 
time  by  minutes,  and  the  miserable  count  it  by  months. 
But  we  will  talk  no  more  of  this ;  it  is  all  over  now,  and 
many  words  about  it  will  make  you  no  happier,  while  they 
will  only  tell  me  what  Tve  lost ;  and  quite  likely  how  much 
I  desarved  to  lose  her.  No,  no,  Mabel,  'tis  useless  to  inter- 
rupt me ;  I  admit  it  all,  and  your  gainsaying  it,  though  it 
be  so  well  meant,  cannot  change  my  mind.  Well,  Jasper, 
she  is  yours  ;  and  though  it's  hard  to  think  it,  I  do  believe 
you'll  make  her  happier  than  I  could,  for  your  gifts  are  bet- 
ter suited  to  do  so,  though  I  would  have  strived  hard  to.  do 
as  much,  if  I  knew  myself,  I  would.  I  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  believe  the  sergeant ;  and  I  ought  to  have 
put  faith  in  what  Mabel  told  me  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  for 
reason  and  judgment  might  have  shown  me  its  truth;  but  it 
is  so  pleasant  to  think  what  we  wish,  and  mankind  so  easUy 
over-persuade  us  when  we  over-persuade  ourselves.  But 
what'a  the  use  in  talking  of  it,  as  I  said  afore  ?  It's  true, 
Mabel  seemed  to  be  consenting,  though  it  all  came  from  a 
wish  to  please  her  father,  and  from  being  skeary  about  the 
savages" —     • 

«  Pathfinder !  '* 

^  I  understand  you,  Mabel,  and  have  no  hard  feelings,  I 
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haven't  I  sometiines  think  I  shotild  like  to  live  in  your 
neighborhood  tbat  I  might  look  at  jour  happiness ;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  better  I  should  quit  the  55th  altogether,  and 
go  back  to  the  60th,  which  is  my  natyve  rijiment,  as  it 
might  be.  It  would  have  been  bettes,  perhaps,  had  I  never 
left  it,  though  niy  sarvices  were  touch 'wanted  in-  this  garter, 
and  I'd  been  with  some  of  the  55th  years  agoAe  *^  Sergeant 
Dunham,  for  instance,  when  he  was  in  another  corps.  Still, 
Jasper,  I  do  not  regret  that  I've  known  you  "  •— 

'^And  me,  Pathfinder! '^  impetuously  interrupted  Mabel, 
•^do  you  regret  having  known  m«?— could  I  think  so, I 
should  never  be  at  peace  with  myself  K"  • 

<^  Toii,  Mabel  I  '^  returned  the  jguide^  teaking  the  haSjd  of 
our  heroine,  and  looking  up',  into  Her  eountenance  widi 
guileless  simplidty  but  eaniest  affection  ->-  ^  bow  could  I  be 
801^  thai  a  ray  of  the  sun  came  aotOBsihe*  gloom  -of  a 
cheerless  day?  that  light' had  broken  m  upon  darkness, 
though  it  Remained  so  -shoHa  time4  I  da  not  flatter  my- 
self with  being  able  to  march  quite  as  light-hearted  as  I 
once  used  to  couldj  or  to  sleep  as  soimd  £or  some  time  to 
come;  but  I  shall  always  remember  how  near  I  was  to 
being  undesarvedly  happy,  I  shall.  -Bd  &r  fW>m  bkaning 
you,  Mabel,  I  only  blame  myself  for  being  so  vain  as  to 
think  it  possible  I  could  please  such  a  ere«tur* ;  for,  sartainly 
you  told  me  how  it  was  when  We  talked  it  over  'on  the 
ihountain,  imd  I  ought  to  have  believed  y^ik  tibfen ;  £>r  I  do 
suppose  it's  natural  that  young  women:  shbhM  khoW  their 
own  minds  better  than  their  fathers.  Ah's  m^ !  It'si  settled 
now,  and  nothing  remains  but  for  me  to  take  leave  of  you 
that  you  may  depart;  I  feel '  that  Ma8ter>  Cap  must  be 
impatient,  and  there  is  dangei^'of  hi»  «oming  on  shore  to 
look  for  U8  all.'* 

<'To  take  leave  I**  ei^laimed  Mabd. 

*^  Leave ! ''  echoed  Jasper ;  ^  you  do-not  mean  to  quit  us, 
my  friend?*  •  .  : 

^  Tis  best,  Mabel  —  'tis  aItoge<!her  best,  BatHdouce ;  and 
Wh  wisest.  I  could  live  and  <£e  in  yoor  cottipamy  if  I  only 
followed  feeHing ;  but  if  I  follow  reason,  I  diall  quit  you 
here.     Tou  will  go  back  to  Osw^,  and  beoome  man  and 
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wife  as  soon  as. yon  amye;  hr  all  that  is  4^rminefl  witb 
Master  Cap,  who  hankers  after  the  sea  again,  and  who 
knows  what  is  to  happen ;  while  I  shall  return  to  the 
wilderness  and  mj  Maker.  Come$  MabeV  continued  Path- 
finder, rising  and  drawng  nearer  to  our  heroine  with  grave 
deoonun,  *^  kiss  me.  Jasper  will  not  grudge  me  one  kiss  : 
then  well  part." 

^  O !  Pathfinder/'  exdaimed  Mabdi,  falling  into  the  arms 
of  the  guide,  and  kissing  his  cheeks  again  and  again,  with  a 
freedom  and  warmth  she  had  been  far  from  maiiifesting 
while  held  U)  the  bos<Hn  of  Jasper,  ^  God  bless  you,  dear^ 
est  Pathfinder !  You  will  come  to  us  hereafter.  We  shall 
see  you  again.  When  old,  you  will  come  to  our  dwelling 
and  let  me  be  a  daughter  to  you  p  "  • 

«Ye8 — that's  it,"  returned  the  guide,  almost  gasping 
for  breath ;  ^  Til  try  to  think  of  it  in  that  way.  You're 
more  befitting  to  be  my  daughter  than  to  be  my  wife,  you 
are.  Farew^l,  Jasper.  Now  we^ll  go  to  the  canoe ;  it's 
time  you  were  on  board." 

The  manner  in  which  Pathfinder  led  the  way  to  the  shore 
was  s<^emn  and  calm.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  canoe, 
he  again  took  Mabel  by  the  hands,  held  her  at  the  length  of 
his  own  arms,  and  :  gazed  wistfully  into  her  face,  until  the 
unbidden  taai^s  rolled  out  of  the  fountains  of  feeling,  and 
trickled  down  bis  ragged  oheeks  in  streams. 

^  Bless  me,  Pathfinder,"  said  Mabel,  kneeling  reverently 
at  his  feet     ^  O I  at  least  bless  me  before  we  part." 

That  untutored,  but  noblenaunded  being,  did  as  she 
desired ;  and,  aiding  her  to  enter  the  canoe,  seemed-  tp  tear 
himself  away  as  on)B  sas|)s  a  strong  and  obstinate  cord. 
Before  he  retired^  howeyer,  he  took  Jasper  by  the  arm^  and 
led  him  a  U^e  aside,  when  he  spoke  as  follows :  — 

^  You're  ikind  of  heart*  and  gentle  .by  iiatur',  Jasper;  but 
we  are  both  ron^  and  wild,  in  comparison  with  that  dear 
creatur'.  Be  carefbl  of  her,  and  never  show  the  roughness 
of  man's  natur^  to  her  soft  disposition.  You'll  get  to  under- 
stand her  in  time ;  and  the  Lord,  who  governs  the  lake  and 
the  forest  idike  —  who  looks  upon  virtue  with  a  smile,  and 
apon  vice  with  a  frown  —  keep  you  happy,  and  worthy  to 
be  so!" 
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Pathfinder  made  a  sign  for  his  friend  to  depart ;  and  he 
stood  leaning  on  his  rifie  until  the  canoe  had  reached  the 
side  of  the  Scud.  Mahel  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break ; 
nor  did  her  eyes  once  turn  from  the  open  spot  in  the  glade, 
where  the  form  of  the  Pathfinder  was  to  be  seen,  until  the 
cutter  had  passed  a  point  that  completely  shut  out  the  island. 
When  last  in  view,  the  sinewy  frame  of  this  extraordinary 
man  was  as  motionless  as  if  it  were  a  statue  set  up  in  that 
solitary  place^  to  oonmiemorate  the  scenes  of  which  it  had  so 
latelj  been  the  witiMftk 
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*  «  •  * 

01  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 
Hie  blessed  ahr  that's  breathed  by'thflft; 

And  whether  on  its  wings  iibMC ...     

Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  to  me  I 

MOOBX. 

Pathfinder  was  accastomed  to  solitude ;  bat,  when  the 
Scad  b£Kl  actaally  disappeared,  he  was  almost  oyercome 
with  a  sense  of  his  loneliness.  Never  before  had  he  been 
conscious  of  his  isolated  condition  in  the  world;  for  his 
feelings  had  gradually  been  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
blandishments  and  wants  of  social  life  ;  particularly  as  the 
last  were  connected  with  the  domestic  affections.  Now,  all 
had  vanished,  as  it  might  be,  in  one  moment ;  and  he  was 
left  equally  without  companions,  and  without  hope.  Even 
Chingachgook  had  left  him,  though  it  was  but  temporarily ; 
still  his  presence  was  missed  at  the  precise  instant  which 
might  be  termed  the  most  critical  in  our  hero's  Hfe. 

Pathfinder  stood  leaning  on  his  rifie,  in  the  attitude 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  a  long  time  after  the  Scud  had 
disappeared.  The  rigidity  of  his  limbs  seemed  permanent ; 
and  none  but  a  man  accustomed  to  put  his  muscles  to  the 
severest  proof,  could  have  maintained  that  posture,  with  its 
marble-li&b  inflexibility,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  At 
length  he  moved  away  from  the  spot ;  the  motion  of  the 
body  being  preceded  by  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  heave  up  from 
tlie  very  depths  of  his  bosom. 

It  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  extraordinary  being,  that  his 
senses  and  his  limbs,  for  all  practical  purposes,  were  never 
at  fault,  let  the  mind  be  preoccupied  with  other  interests  as 
much  as  it  might  On  the  present  occasion  neither  of  these 
great  auxiliaries  &,iled  him ;  but,  though  his  thoughts  were 
exclusively  occupied  with  Mabel,  her  beauty,  her  preference 
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of  Jasper,  her  tears,  and  her  departure,  he  mored  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  spot  where  June  still  remained,  which  was  the 
grave  of  her  hushand.  The  conversation  that  followed 
passed  in  the  language  of  the  Tuscaroras,  which  Pathfinder 
spoke  fluently ;  but,  as  that  tongue  is  understood  only  by 
the  extremely  learned,  we  shall  translate  it  fi^eely  into  the 
English  ;  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  tone  of  thought 
of  each  interlocutor,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  manner. 

June  had  suffered  her  hair  to  fsJl  about  her  &ce,  had 
taken  a  seat  on  a  stone  that  bad  been  dug  from  the  excava- 
tion made  by  the  grave,  and  was  hanging  over  the  spot  that 
contained  the  body  of  Arrowhead,  unconscious  of  the  pres^ 
ence  of  any  other.  She  believed,  indeed,  that  all  had  left 
the  island  but  herself,  and  the  tread  of  the  guide's  moeca- 
sined  foot  was  too  noiseless,  rudely  to  undeceive  her. 

Pathfinder  stood  gazing  at  the  woman  for  several  minutes 
in  mute  attention.  The  contemplation  of  her  grief,  the 
recollection  of  her  irreparable  loss,  and  the  view  of  h^  des- 
olation, produced  a  healthfal  infiuenee  on  his  own  feelings ; 
his  reason  telling  him  how  inuoh  deeper  lay  tite  sources  of 
grief  in  a  young  wife,  who  was  suddenly  mA  violently  de- 
prived of  her  husband,  than  in  himself. 

**  Dew-of-June,"  he  said>  solemnly,  but  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  denoted  the  strengtii  of  his  sympathy,  ^  you  are 
not  alone  in  your  sorrow.  Turn,  and  let  your  eyes  look 
upon  a  fnend." 

**  June  has  no  longer  any  friend ! "  the  woman  answered ; 
**  Arrowhead  has  gone  to  the  happy  hnnting-^rounds,  and 
there  is  no  one  left  to  care  for  June.  The  Tuscaroras  would 
chase  her  from  their  wigwams ;  the  Iroquois  are  hateful  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  could  not  look  at  them.  No! — leave 
June  to  fltarve  over  the  grave  of  her  husband.'' 

"  This  will  never  do  —  this  will  never  do.     *Tis  agin  rea- » 
son  and  right.     Yon  believe  in  the  Manitou,  June  ?  " 

^'He  has  hid  his  &ce  from  June,  because  he  is  angry. 
He  has  left  her  alone  to  die." 

^Listen  to  one  who  has  had  along  acquaintance  with  red 
natnr^,  though  he  has  «  Widte  birth  and  white  gifts.  When 
the  Manitou  of  a  pale-&oe  wishes  to  produee  good  in  a  pale- 
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faoe  heart;  He'  striken  it  with  gnei,  for  it  is  in  our  sorrows, 
June,  that  we  look  with  the  truest  ey^s  into  ourselves^  and 
with  the  farthest  sighted  eyes  too,  as  respects  right  The 
Great  Spirit  wishes  yon  well,  and  He  has  taken  away  the 
chief,  lest  yon  should  be  led  astray  by  his  wily  tongue,  and 
get  to  be  a  Mingo  in  your  disposition,  as  you  were  already 
in  your  company," 

^^  Arrowhead  wad:  a  great  chief  I"  returned  the  woman, 
proudly. 

^'  He  had  his  merits,  he  had ;  and  he  had  his  demerits^ 
too.  But,  June,  you're  not  desarted,  nor  will  you  be  soon. 
Let  your  grief  out--* laet  it  out,  according  to  natur',  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  to 
you." 

Pathfinder  now  went  to  hja  own  canoe,  and  ^he  left  the 
island.  In .  the  courpe  of  the  d^y,  June  heard  the  crack  of 
his  rifie  once  or  twice ;  .And  as  the  son  was  setUi^,  he  reap« 
peared,  bringing  her  birds  ready  cooked,  and  of  a  delicacy 
and  flavor  that  might  have  tempted  the  appetite  of  an  epi- 
cure. This  ^>ecies  of  int0rco^r9e  lasted  a  month,  June  ob« 
stinately  refusing  to  abandon  the  grave  of  her  husband  all 
that  time,  though  she  still  accepted  the  friendly  offerings  of 
her  protector.  Oooasiimally  they  met  and  conversed,  Path- 
finder sounding  the  state  of  tl^  woman's  feelings;  but  the 
interviews  were  short  and  far  from  frequent.  June  slept 
in  one  of  the  huts,  and  she  laid  down  her  head  in  seciu^ity, 
for  she  was  conscious  of  the  protection  of  a  friend,  though 
Pathfinder  invariably  retired  at  night  to  an  adjacent  island, 
where  he  had  built  himself  a  hut. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  season  was  getting 
to  be  too  ihr  advanced  to-  render  her  situation  pleasant  to 
June.  The  trees  had  lost  their  leaves,  and  the  nights  were 
becoming  cold  and  wintry.     It  was  time  to  depart. 

At  this  Bioment,  CSnngachgook  reftppeared.  He  had  a 
iong  and  confidential  interview  on  the  islasid,  with  his  friend. 
June  witnessed  their  movements,  and  she  saw  that  hea* 
guaidian  was  distressed.  Stealing  to  his  side,  she  endeavored 
to  soothe  his  sorrow,,  with  a  woman's  gentleness,  and  with  a 
woman's  instinct. 
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^  Thank  jon,  June  —  thank  you/'  he  ^d,  ^^'tis  well 
meant,  though  it's  useless.  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  place. 
To-morrow  we  shall  depart.  You  will  go  with  us,  for  now 
youVe  got  to  feel  reason." 

June  assented  in  the  meek  manner  of  an  Indian  woman, 
and  she  withdrew  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  time  near 
the  grave  of  Arrowhead.^  Regardless  of  the  hour  and  the 
season,  the  young  widow  did  not  pillow  her  head  during  the 
whole  of  that  autumnal  night.  She  sat  near  the  spot  that 
held  the  remains  of  her  husband,  and  prayed  in  the  manner 
of  her  people,  for  his  success  on  the  i^ndless  path  on  which 
he  had  so  lately  gone,  and  for  their  reunion  in  the  land  of 
the  just.  Humble  and  degraded  as  she  would  have  seemed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sophisticated  and  unreflecting,  the  image 
of  Cfpd  was  on  her  soul,,  and  it  vindicated  its  divine  origin 
by  aspirations  and  feelings  that  would  have  surprised  those 
who,  feigning  more,  feel  less. 

In  the  morning  the  three  departed ;  Fathfmder  earnest 
and  intelligent  in  all  he  did,  the  Great  Serpent  silent  and 
imitative,  and  June  meek,  resigned,  but  sorrowful.  They 
went  in  two  omoes,  that  of  the  woman  being  abandoned. 
Chingachgook  led  the  way,  and  Pathfinder  followed,  the 
course  bdjig  up  stream.  Two  days  they  padidled  westward, 
and  as  many  nights  they  a^camped  on  islands.  Fortunately 
the  weather  l^came  mild,  and  when  they  reached  the  lake 
it  was  found  smooth  and  glassy  as  a  pond.  It  was  the  In- 
dian summer,  and  the  calm  and  almost  the  blandness  of 
June  slept  in  the  ii9.zj  atmosphere. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  they  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswego,  where  the  fort  and  the  sleeping  ensign  invited 
them  in  vain  to  enter.  Without  casting  a  look  aside,  Chin- 
gachgook paddled  past  the  dark  waters  of  the  river,  and 
Pathfinder  still  followed  in  silent  industry.  The  ramparts 
were  crowded  with  spectators  ^  but  Lundie,  who  knew  the 
persons  of  his  old  fidends,  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  even 
hailed. 

It  was  noon  when  Chingachgook  entered  a  little  bay 
where  the  Scud  lay  at  anchor  in  a  sort  of  roadstead.  A 
unall  ancient  clearing  was  on  the  shore,  and  near  the  margin 

1  Se6  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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of  the  lake  was  a  log  dwelling,  recently  and  completelj,  though 
mdely  fitted  np.  There  was  an  air  of  frontier  comfort-  and 
of  frontier  abundance  around  the  place,  though  it  was  nec- 
essarily wild  and  solitary.  Jasper -stood  on  the  shore;  and 
when  Pathfinder  landed,  he  was  the  first  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  The  meeting  w&9  simple,  but  very  cordial.  No 
questions  were  asked,  it  being  apparent  that  Chingaehgook 
had  made  the  necessary  explanations.  Pathfinder  never 
squeezed  his  friend's  hand  more  cordially  than  in  this  inter- 
view ;  and  he  even  laughed  cordially  in  his  &ce  as  he  told 
him  how  happy  and  wdl  he  appeared. 

"  Where  is  she,  Jasper — where  is- she?"  the  guide  at 
length  whispered ;  for  at  first  he  had  seemed  to  be  afraid  to 
trust  himsdf  with  the  question. 

"^  She  is  waiting  for  us  in  the  house,  my  dear  friend,  where 
you  see  that  June  has  already -hastened  before  ns." 

'^  June  may  use  a  lighter  step  to  meet  Mabel,  but*  she  can- 
not carry  a  lighter  heart.  And  so,  lad,  you  fi^und  the  diap- 
lain  at  the  garrison,  and  all  was  soon  settled  ?  " 

**  We  were  married  witHn  a  week  after  we  lefb  yon,  and 
Master  Cap  departed  next  day  —  you  have  forgotten  to  in- 
quire about  your  friend,  Salt-water"  — 

"^  Not  I  —  not  I.  The  Sarpent  has  told  n^e  all  that ;  and 
then  I  love  to  hear  so  much  of  Mabel  and  her  happiness,  I 
do.  Did  the  child  smile,  or  did  she  we^  when  the  cere- 
mony was  over?^ 

«  She  did  both,  my  friend ;  but  "— 

^  Yes,  that's  their  natur^ ;  tearfrd and  cheerfrd.  Ah's  me! 
they  are  very  pleasant  to  us  of  the  woods ;  and  I  do  believe 
I  should  think  all  right,  whatever  Mabel  might  do.  And 
do  you  think,  Jasper,  that  she  thought-  of  me  at  all,  on  that 
joyful  occasion  ?  "  • 

^I  know- she  did.  Pathfinder;  and  she  thinks  of  you 
and  talks  of  you  daily  —  almost  hourly.  None  love  you  as 
we  do !  * 

"  I  know  few  ^ove  me  better  than  yourself,  Jasper. 
Chingaehgook  is,  perhaps^  now  the  only  creatur'  of  whom  I 
can  say  tbat.  Well,  there's  no  usei  in  putting  it  off  any 
longer ;  it  must  be  done,  and  may  as  well  be  done  at  once 
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«o,  Jasper,  lead  the  waj,  and  1*11  endivor  to  look  upon  her 
sweet  conntenance  once  more." 

Jasper  did  lead  the  waj,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mabel.  The  latter  met  her  late  suitor  with  a 
i»*ight  blush,  and  her  limbs  trembled  so,  she  could  hardly 
stand.  Still,  her  manner  was  afiectionate  and  frank.  Dur- 
ing* the  hour  of  Pathfinder's  visit,  for  it  lasted  no  longer, 
though  he  ate  in  the  dwelling  of  his  friends,  one  who  was 
expert  in  tracing  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  might 
have  seen  a  faithfrrl  index  to  the  feelings  of  Mabel,  in  her 
manner  to  Pathfinder  and  her  husband.  With  the  latter 
she  still  had  a  little  of  the  reserve  that  usually  accompanies 
young  wedlock ;  but  the  tones -of  her  voice  were  kinder  even 
than  common  ;  the  glance  of  her  eye  was  tender,  and  she 
seldom  looked  at  him  without  the  glow  that  tinged  her 
cheeks  betraying  the  existence  of  feelings  that  habit  and 
time  had  not  yet  soothed  into  absolute  tranquillity.  With 
Pathfinder,  all  was  earnest,  sincere  —  even  anxious ;  but 
the  tones  never  trembled,  the  eye  never  fell,  and  if  the 
cheek  flushed,  it  was  with  the  einotions  that  are  connected 
with  ooncem. 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  Pathfinder  must  go 
his  way.  Chingachgoo^  had  already  abandoned  the  canoes, 
and  was  posted  on  the  margin  of  ihe  woods,  where  a  path 
led  into  the  foresi.  Here  he  calmly  waited  to  be  joined 
by  his  friend.  As  soon  as  ihe  latter  was  aware  of  this  fact, 
he  rose  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  took  his  leave. 

^'  I've  sometimes  thought  that  my  own  &te  has  been  a 
little  hard,"  he  said ;  '<  but  that  of  this  woman,  Mabel,  has 
shamied  me  into  reason  "  <^ 

"  June  r^nains,  and  lives  with  me/'  eagerly  interrupted 
our  heroine. 

'<  So  I  comprehend  it  If  anybody  can  bring  her  back 
from  her  grief,  and  make  h^  wish  to  live,  you  can  do  it, 
Mabel)  though  I've  misgivings  about  even  your  success. 
The  poor  creatur'  is  without  a  tribe  as  well  as  without  a 
husband,  and  it's  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  fedlings  to  both 
losses.  Ah's  me !  —  what  have  I  to  do  with  other  people'^ 
miseries  and  marriages,  as  if  I  hadn't  affliction  enough  oi 
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my  own  ?  Don't  speak  to  me,  Mabel  — don't  speak  to  me^ 
Jasper  —  let  me  go  my  way  in  peace,  and  like  a  man.  I've 
seen  yonr  happiness,  and  that  is  a  great  deal,  and  T  shall  be 
able  to  bear  my  own  sorrow  all  the  better  for  it.  No  — 
ril  never  kiss  you  ag'in,  Mabel,  I'll  never  kiss  you  ag'in. 
Here's  my  hand,  Jasper  —  squeeze  it,  boy,  squeeze  it ;  no 
fear  of  its  giving  way,  for  it's  the  hand  of  a  man ;  and 
now,  Mabel,  do  you  take  it,— nay,  you  must  not  do  this  '^ 
—  preventing  Mabel  from  kissing  it,  and  baiking  it  with 
her  tears  —  "  you  mast  not  do  this."  . 

^  Pathfinder,"  asked  Mabel,  ^  when  shall  we  see  you 
again  ?  " 

<<  I've  thought  of  that,  too  ;  yes,  I've  thou^t  of  that,  I 
have.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  I  can  look  upon 
you  altogether  as  a  sister,  Mabel,  or  a  child  —  it  might  W 
better  to  say  a  child,  sinoe  you're  young  enough  to  be  my 
daughter -r depend  on  it,  I'll  come  back;  for  it  would 
lighten  my  very  heart  to  witness  your  gladness.  But  if  I 
cannot — farewell  —  &rewell  —  the  s^geant  was  wrong  — 
yes,  the  sergeant  was  wn^ig !  " 

This  was  the  last  the  Pathfinder  ever  uttered  to  the  ears 
of  Jaspar  Western  and  Mabel  Dunham.  He  turned  away, 
as  if  the  words  choked  him ;  and  was  quiokly  at  the  side 
of  his  friend*  As  soon  as  the  latter  saw  him  approach,  he 
shouldered  his  own  burden,  and  glided  in  among  the  trees 
without  waiting  to  be  spoken  to.  Mabel,  her  husband,  and 
June,  all  watched  the  form  of  the  Pathfinder,  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  a  parting  gesture,  or  a  stc^n  glance  of  the 
eye ;  but  he  did  not  look  back.  Onoe  or  twice  they 
thought  they  saw  his  head  shake,  a&  one  trembles  in  Intter^ 
ness  of  spirit ;  and  a  toss  of  the  hand  was  given,  as  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  watched ;  but  a  tread  whose  vigor  no 
sorrow  could  enfeeble,  soon  bore  him  out  of  view,  and  he 
was  lost  in  the  depths  of.  the  forest. 

Neither  Jasper  nor  his  wife  ever  beheld  the  Pathfinder 
again.  They  remained  for  another  year  on  the  banks  of 
Ontario  ;  and  then  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Cap  induced 
them  to  join  him  in  New  York,  where  Jasper  eventually 
became  a  succesfiful  and  respected  merchant     Thrice  Ma- 
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bel  received  valuable  presents  of  furs,  at  intervals  of  years ; 
and  her  feelings  told  her  whence  they  came,  though  no 
name  aosompanied  the  gift.  Later  in  life  still,  when  the 
mother  of  several  youths,  she  had  occasion  to  visit  the  in- 
terior, and  found  herself  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  ac- 
companied by  her  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  capable  of 
being  her  protector.  On  that  occasion  she  observed  a  man 
in  a  singular  guise,  watching  her  in  the  distance,  with  an  in- 
tentness  that  induced  her  to  inquire  into  his  pursuits  and 
character.  She  was  told  he  was  the  most  renowned  hunter 
of  that  portion  of  the  State  —  it  was  after  the  Revolution 
—  a  being  of  great  purity  of  character,  and  of  as  marked 
peculiarities ;  and  that  he  was  known  in  that  region  of 
country  by  the  name  of  the  Leather-Stocking.  Further 
than  this  Mrs.  Western  could  not  ascertain;  though  the 
distant  glimpse  and  singular  deportment  of  this  unknown 
hunter  gave  her  a  sleepless  night,  and  cast  a  shade  of  mel- 
ancholy over  her  still  lovely  face,  that  lasted  many  a  day. 

As  for  June,  the  double  loss  of  husband  and  tribe  pro- 
duced the  effect  that  Pathfinder  had  foreseen.  She  died  in 
the  cottage  of  Mabel,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  ;  and  Jas- 
per conveyed  her  body  to  the  island,  where  he  interred  it 
by  the  side  of  that  of  Arrowhead. 

Lundie  lived  to  marry  his  ancient  love,  and  retired,  a 
war-worn  and  battered  veteran :  but  his  name  has  been 
rendered  illustrious  in  our  own  time,  by  the  deeds  of  a 
younger  brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  territorial  title, 
which,  however,  was  shortly  after  merged  in  one  earned  by 
his  valor  on  the  ocean. 
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KoTB  A,  CaAPtBK  I. 
*'  IndiAiMi  of  tli9  \^lL.known  tiibQ  pf  the.Tuscaroras."    Page  2, 

Cnmek,  the  Tuscarom,  gives  the  foUowii^r  aocoant  of  Jm  tribe :  — 
''Acoording  to  our  tiaditioBS  o£  jaxaj  centuries,  the  zed  men 
were  led  hy  a  certam  man  who  -stood  highest  in  .d^nity  to  the  Su- 
preme Being;  the  Holder  o£  Heayen,  called  Tharouyawagou.  He 
divided  the  riven  and  country  among. them,  and  instructed  them  in 
modes  of  living  and  customs,  aad  ceremonies.  The  Tuscaroras  were 
descended  from  the  Iroquois.  They  wandered  southward  to  what  is 
now  North  Carolina.  They  kept  op  their  alliance  with  the  Five 
Nations.  In  1712  the  Tuaearoras  attacked  the  whites  on  the  Roanoke, 
and  killed  many.  Captain  Barnwell  then  defeated  them,  and  soon 
after  they  removed  northward,  and  joined  their  kindred  the  Five 
Nations.    The  Oneidas  gave  them  lands  in  their  own  territory." 

In  1708  the  Tuscardras  heM  the  oo/imHry  between  the  Neuse  and 
Taw  Rivers,  and  were  supposed  to  nnniber  twetre  hundred  waxriors, 
in  fifteen  towns.  In  1711  they  murdiAred  Lawson,  the  surveyor,  whose 
purposes  tiiey  considered  inimical  to  their  rights  as  owners  of  the  soil, 
and  in  one  day,  September>  1711,  they  murdered  one  hundred  and 
thirty  whitest  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Oaptaiir  Barn- 
well, of  South  Carolina,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  militia,  and  six 
hundred  friendly  Indians.  Six  hundred  Tuscaroras  were  made  pris- 
oners. Peace  followed,  but  vras  soon  broken.  In  1712,  Colonel  Moore 
was  sent  against  them  with  a  force-  chiefly  composed  of  southern  In- 
dians. In  March,  1712,  he  took  their  principal  fort  of  Naharuke,  and 
two  thirds  of  their  warriors  were  made  prisoners ;  six  hundred  were 
given  as  fdavesito  the  South  Carolina  Indians.  Peace  followed,  and 
the  remaining  third  of  the  tribe  fled  to  the  nortl^ward,  in  1714-1715, 
and  wen  received  aa  a  jixth  nation  by  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

Note  B,  Chaptbb  L 

" '  Ontario ! '  repeated  the  Arrow-head  with  emphasis."    Page  8. 

The  French  called  Ontario  "  The  Lake  of  the  Iroquois,"  and  at  a 

-  later  day  '<  Lake  Frontenac/'  from  the  fort  near  the  outlet.  With  the 

Indians  it  bore^diflerent  names,  in  their  difierent  dialeclts.    "  Cadarac- 

qui "  was  a  name  it  bore  aiiiO0g.,tiiLq  i^  mea.fpr  several  generations 
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after  the  Epglish  took  poawssion  of  New  York.  The  signification  of 
Ontario  is  said  to  be  the  beautiM  lake.  The  original  word  is  re- 
ported to  haye  been  Skanandario^  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  and  Ontario 
to  be  a  deriyatiTe  firom  this.  * 

NdtB  C,  Cbaptxs  L 
"PaUifinder."    Page  13. 

The  name  given  to  If  nitty,  la  thia  romance,  was  entirely  an  invention 
of  the  author.  Bat,  b  j  a  singular  coincidence,  a  title  somewhat  sim- 
ilar was  actually  borne  by  an  Indian  warrior  In  1746.  I>iiribg  that 
year  Governor  Clinton  inyited  thePSve  Nattons  to  a  eoundl  aj^Albaay ; 
only  three  warriors  appeared ;  one  of  these,  an  Oneida  brave,  tnade 
a  formal  speedi  to  the  governor,  and  presented  him  with  ^100  French 
scalps f  taken  at  noonday,  at  the  gates  of  Crown  Point.  This  hero 
received  in  reward  for  his  prowess,  a  laoed  hat,  a  laeed  coat,  aa4  a 
silver  gorget.  The  warrior  then  le^nseted  an  additional  recompense. 
He  begged  that  as  a  title  of  honor  and  as  an  especial  reward  for  his 
having  been  the  first  in  this  campaign,  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
enemy,  he  mig^t  hereafter  be  known  as  the  ^*  Opener  of  the  Path." 
This  brave,  the  path-opener,  eontinned  a  fintfafol  ally  of  the  English 
throughout  the  war. 

Nor^i  D,  Chaptek  IIL 

"  Fort  Staawiz,  the  last  mflitary  station  on  the  Mohawk."  P^ 
80. 

It  was  proposed  to  buHd  a  kfrt  at  the  canrjring  place  between  the 
Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek,  quite  early  in  the  last  century.  In  1737 
the  Btq)  was  considered  anew,  but  it  was  not  until  after  Oswego  had 
been  taken  by  the  French  that  the  colonial  government  actually 
built  a  fort  on  this  ground.  The  task  was  intrusted  to  Brigadier- 
general  Stanwis,  and  the  work  received  his  name.  It  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  rebuilding  of  Fort  Oswego,  by  the  English,  in  1758. 

A  city  has  now  arisen  on  the  same  ground,  to  which  the  name  of 
Borne  luui  been  most  absurdly  misapplied.  Stanwix  woidd  have  been 
a  true  and  just  name.  There  is  a  sort  of  treachery  in  this  misi^pli- 
calaon  of  grand  and  ancient  historical  names  to  smii^  and  new  Amer- 
ican Ullages  ;  a  treaehezy  which  is  prndshed  by  the  air  of  ridicule 
thrown  over  every  American  map  by  this  means.  There  is  something 
akin  to  historical  forgery  in  such  a  course. 

NOTB  E,  CSAPTER  HL 

«  One  of  tiie  canoes  of  bari^  which  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of 
constructing."    Page  31. 

Even  as  late  as  1806,  when  TawHwiant  Wolsey  and  his  party  wera 
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at  Oswego,  Indian  oanoet  were  freqoentl j  aeen  on  the  riven  and 
lakes.  During  the  War  of  1819  thej  were  need  in  Canada  hj  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  British  armj.  General  Brock,  on  hearing 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  set  ont  in  a  birch  canoe  for  Lower  Canada. 
And  many  years  later  they  were  used  by  the  Northwest  Company 
for  the  fur  tri^e,  as  the  boats,  best  adapted  to  the  waters  of  a  ^rest 
region.  These  trading-canoes  were  thirty  feet  long,  and  six  feet  wide. 
The  head  and  stem  were  pointed*  The  ftame  was  made  of  small 
pieces  of  very  light  wood;  the  hark  exterior  was  cat  into  slips, 
scarcely  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  sewed 
together  with  threads  of  twisted  fibres  from  the  root  of  the  black 
sproce.  For  greater  strength  narrow  strips  of  bark  were  also  added 
inside  when  needed.  The  joints  were  made  water-tight  by  regetable 
gun,  which  became  very  hard.  Kot  one  nail  was  nsed.  Each  of 
these  trading-canoes,  still  occasionally,  nsed,  it  is  said,  weighs  abont 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  lading  is  made  into  packages^  amounting 
to  about  five  tons  burden.  Each  has  a  crew  of  eight  or  ten  men. 
Until  quite  lately  some  fifty  of  these  canoes  wonld  set  out  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  move  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Southwest  Branch,  thence 
through  Lake  ^ipissing,  to  J'^nch  Biver,  into  Lake  Huron ;  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Narrows  of  St  Mary's,  into  Lake  Superior, 
along  its  northern  coast  to  Grand  ]raS^ge  —  a  distance  of  eleven  hun- 
dred miles  in  these  frail  Indian  skifib  I    "^ 

NoTB  F,  Chaftbb  IVS 

*'  The  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  of  soapstone."    Pag^45. 

The  oldest  pipes  among  the  Iroquois  tribes  were^jpottery ;  the 
better  sort  were  of  a  black  pottery  of  so  fine  a  polish  as  to  look  like 
stone.  Some  of  the  bowls  of  these  black  pipes  were  fronted  with  a 
human  face,  or  with  a  wolfs  or  dog's  head,  very  well  shaped.  At  a 
later  day  they  cut  their  pipe  bowls  out  of  soapstone,  carving  them 
very  neatly.  Beeds  were  generally  used  for  stem-pieces,  to  which  the 
bowls  were  attached  by  strings. 

They  called  their  pipes  "  Ah-so-qna-ta. 


f> 


Note  G,  Chaptkb  VIL 
"The  howl  of  a  distant  wolf.''    Page  100. 

Wolves  were  abundant  in  the  forests  of  New  York  until  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  There  appear  to  be  few  left  in  the  State  to-day— 
and  these  are  confined  entirely  to  the  wildest  mountain  tracts.  - 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  rapidly  the  wild  animals  have  disap- 
peared in  this  country.  •  In  Europe,  even  in  tracts  of  country  which 
have  been  civilised  and  well  peopled  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
the  wolves  are  still  troublesome.    In  France  wolves  and  bears  and 
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wild  bottn  sra  by  no  meniiv  laro  ib  tli»  mottaiftixMMis  r^ioas.  ^fty 
years  of  dTiMzation  seem  rafficient  fnr  ih«  entire  desftrtietioii  of  tlie 
bear  and  wolf  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the 
numbers  of  these  creataxes  were  otiginaHj  mneh  less  in  North  Amer- 
ica than  in  Enropel 
The  American  w^f  is  rather  luger  (iiaa  that  of  £<iro|>e. 


"  I  nerer  yet  coofd  see  an^  beanty  in  a  clonded  barrel.** 
*'  Lord  Howe  thoaght  otherwise,  sergeant ;  and  he  was  aceounted 
a  good  soldvsr.^    Page  193. 

''When  Lord  Howe  was  preparing  his  regiment  for  the  attack  on 
Ticonderoga  he  issned  some  stem  regulations.  He  forbade  all  dis- 
plays of  gold  and  scarlet  in  the  ragged  march  they  were  about  to 
tmdertake,  and  set  the  e:tample  by  wearing  himself  an  ammunition 
coat;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  surplus  soldiers'  coats  cut  short. 
This  was  a  necessary  precaution,  because  in  the  woods  tbe  hostile 
Indians,  who  started  from  behind  the  trees,  usually  caught  at  the  lon^ 
and  heavy  skirts  then  worn  by  the  soldiers ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  ordered  the  muskets  to  be  shortent^d,  that  they  might  not,  as  on 
former  occasions,  be  snatched  fx^  behind  by  these  agile  foes.  To 
prevent  the  march  of  his  regiment  from  being  descried  at  a  distance^ 
by  the  glittering  of  their  arms,  the  barrels  of  the  guns  were  all 
blackened ;  and  to  save  them  from  the  tewing  of  bushes,  the  stingy 
,  etc.,  he  set  them  the  example  of  wearing  leggings,  a  kind 
of  buskuL^made  of  strong  woolen  doth,  a  part  of  the  Indian  dress. 
Hair  well  dressed,  and  in  great  quantity,  was  then  considered  as  the 
greatest  possible  ornament,  which  those  who  had  it  took  the  utmost 
care  to  display  to  advantage,  and  to  wear  in  a  bag,  or  a  cne.  Lord 
Howe's  was  fine,  and  very  abundant ;  he,  however,  cropped  it,  and 

ordered  every  one  else  to  do  the  same Another  point  which 

this  Lycurgusof  the  camp  wished  to  establish  was,  that  of  not  car- 
rying anything  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  He  invited  bis 
officers  to  dine  in  his  tent.  They  were  surprised  to  see  no  chairs  or 
tables;  there  were,  however,  bear-skins  spread  like  a  carpet.  His 
lordship  welcomed  them,  and  sat  down  on  a  small  log  of  wood ;  they 
followed  his  example;  and  presently  the  servants  set  down  a  large 
dSsb  of  porfc  fiad  poas.  His  lovdship  ticking  a  sheath  from  his  pocket, 
ont  of  which  he  produced  a  knife  and  fork,  began  to  cbt  and  divide 
the  meat.  They  sat  in  a  kind  of  awkward  snspense,  and  he  finally 
relieved  them  of  their  embarrassment  by  distribating  to  each  a  case 
like  his  owhv  which  he  had  provided  fbr  the  purpose.  These  anstere 
regulations  were  patiently  borne,  because  he  was  not  only  gentle  in 
nuumers.  but  generous  and  humane  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  ex* 
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oeedkgly  attentive  to  the  health  and  xeal  necesBities  of  the  aoldiezj." 
—  Mrs*  Grant  ofLaggan, 

KoTB  I,  Chapter  X. 

^  D«Be«ii  pf  Londie^  flwfe  for  ^fgeant  DwUuun."    Page  142. 

"Major  Duncan  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Duncan  of  Gampeiw 
down.  He  was  an  experieneeddiDBer,  poaMSMd  of  considerable  mil- 
itary science,  learned,  homaa*,:  and  jadjciiiHii^  jrel  obftinate,  a«d  aome> 
what  of  a  hnmorist  withal.  Wherever  he  WjWt  a  reapectable  library 
went  with  him.  Though  not  old  he  was  gouty  and  war-worn*  The 
fort  was  a  large  place  built  entirely  of  earth  and  great  logs,  I  mean 
the  walls  and  ramparts,  for  the  barracks  were  of  wood,  cold  and 
comfortless.  His  house  was  a  very  singular  building,  divided  into 
two  apartments ;  one  of  which  was  a  bedroom,  the  other  a  breakfast- 
ing parlor  and  Ubrairy.  There  were  glob^,  quadrants,  mathematical 
instruments,  flutes,  dumb-bells,  and  chess-boards ;  here,  in  short,  was 
a  magazine  of  instruction  and  amusement  for  the  colonels'  pupils, 
that  is,  for  all  the  garrison.  This  Scythian  dwelling  vras  made  ei^ 
tirely  of  wood,  and  fixed  mpoai  wheels  of  the  same  material^  so  that 
it  could  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  parade  to  the  other,  as  it 
frequently  was.  So  slight  a  tenement  when  the  wint^s  were  in- 
tensely cold,  was  ill  calculated  for  a  gouty  patient ;  for  this,  howe^rer, 
he  found  a  remedy.  The  boards  which  formed  the  walls  of  his  apart 
ment  being  covered  with  deer-skins,  and  a  most  ample  bear-skin  sp 
on  the  floor  by  way  of  carpet" — Mrs,  Grant  of  La^gcm. 

In  winter  Colonel  Lundie  set  the  young  officers  to  read,  and  in 
summer  he  turned  them  into  gardeners.  They  became  skillful  hunts- 
men too.  There  was  not  a  sheep  or  a  cow  within .  forty  miles  of  the 
fort.  The  size  of  the  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  melons,  produced  in 
this  military  garden,  at  Oswego,  was  something  incredible  —  the 
usual  result  of  a  new  soil  parolAblj*  They  were  sent  to  Albany  as 
vegetable  euriosities. 

KoTB  J,  Chai^bu  Ittr. 
'*  Among  them  there  Thousand  Iidands."    Page  183. 

These  rocky  Islaiid^  lyiag,  as  we  aH  know,  near  the  ootlet  of  I^ke 
Ontario,  are  generally  low,  and  partiiajily  wooded,  and  vary  in  extew^ 
from  a  mere  isolated  rock  crowned  with  a  bush  or  two,  to  others  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres.  The  channels  winding  among  them  form 
a  perfect  labyrinth.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  number  of  these 
islands  had  been;  oreorstated,  but,  in  tmih,  they  amount  to  more  than 
sixteen  hundred.  The  conumsaioners  employedin  settling  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  coimted  them  care- 
fully, and  report  them  at  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-three.    Not 
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vnfreqaently  a  few  trees  wiU  be  loand  growing  on  an  islet  whkli 
appears  nothing  but  zock,  with  no  8o£t  apparently  in  which  the  birch 
or  evergreen  can  possibly  root  itself.  Bnt  there  are  cracks  and  crev- 
ices  into  which  the  roots  penetrate  to  some  depth,  and  the  tree  finds 
sufficient  nourishment  in  these  rocky  veins  of  soil  to  enable  it  to  grow 
and  thrive  for  yean,  standing  as  it  were  on  a  naked  rock,  overlobking 
liie  water. 

Kwtm  K,  CHtfnm  ZXZ. 

"  Near  the  grave  of  Arrow-head/'    FMge  497. 

Those  who  believe  the  Indians  devoid  of  all  natural  feeling,  have 
probably  thought  the  passage  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  "Pathfinder/' 
in  which  the  widowed  June  is  represented  as  lingering  fbr  several 
weeks  on  the  desolate  island,  beside  her  husband's  grave,  a  mere  ex- 
aggeration of  romance. 

But  an  instance  very  similar,  and  in  some  respects  still  more  tonch- 
ing  and  marked  in  character,  is  related  by  Bishop  Whipple,  of  Min- 
nesota, as  having  come  within  his  own  personal  knowledge.  We 
quote  his  account  of  the  incident :  "  In  company  with  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Washburn,  Bev.  W.  Kincherbacher,  S.  H.  Mackay,  Enmegahbowh 
and  four  Indian  voyageurs,  we  passed  White  Oak  Point.  We  saw 
an  old  man  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  was  dad  in  an  old 
blanket  and  ragged  leggings,  and  his  gray  hairs  and  pinched  face 
excited  OUT  pity.  We  urged  him'  to  go  with  ns,  oilering  him  food 
clothing.    Ue  accepted  our  offer  and  followed  ns  to  the  camp. 

he  next  day  I  said  to  him, '  Ton  had  better  go  with  us.  We  have 
plenty  of  provisi<His,  and  when  we  leave  you  at  Crow  Wing  you  shall 
have  a  share  of  our  stores.* .  He  replied,  *  My  father,  your  heart 
is  always  kind  to  the  red  man,  and  1  thank  you.  I  cannot  go.  My 
wife  is  buried  at  White  Oak  Point.  We  had  lived  together  a  great 
many  years,  and  now  she  is  dead.  In  a  little  while  I  shall  go  to  her, 
and  until  the  Great  Spirit  calls  me  I  do  not  like  to  go  &r  from  her 
grave,  for  she  would  be  lonely  without  tke,  I  must  go  back  to  sit  by 
the  spot  where  she  lies.  It  will  not  be  long  before  I  dudl  follow  on 
the  same  trail  to  the  8y^  Land^' "      , 

An  old  ballad,  rating  t6  the  diege  of  Oswego,  may  aimiaa  the 
nader  interested  in  American  histovjr. 

"  CH0UEGUE2^. 

•      •     -  I.   •  • 

^  C^ltfbrons  tous  du  Grand  Vaudreail 
La  sagease  et  la  gloire, 
Tonte  PAngleterre  est  en  denU 
-     A^  bruit  fie  sa  yictf^ire. 


M 
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ChoQ^g^aen  n'est  plot — noi  loldAts 

L'ont  foro^  k  so  lendre, 
£t  tea  mum  ne  aont  plus  qn'im  tM 

De  ponasi^  et  de  oendre. 

IX. 

'  En  Tftin  Loadon.de  ses  guerriezs 

n  ZMiemble  I'^te, 
Montcalm,  avide  de  Uiirien 

N'7  vole  que  plus  vlte 
Bellone  lui  pi^te  son  char 

Et  sftr  de  la  fortune 
Des  troifl  choees  que  fit  Cmau^ 

B  n'en  omet  ancnne. 

ni. 

D^jk  je  Toifl  de  nos  h^roe 

Une  troupe  intr^pide, 
S'avaucer  an  travers  des  flots 

IVan  p^rilleux  rapide. 
Flein  d'ardeur,  le  fer  k  la  main^ 

Rigaud  marche  k  leur  tSte  — > 
L'ennemi  tremble  et  Chon^gnen 

Deyient  notre  conqftete. 

IV. 

**  Enfin  lea  voOk  dans  noa  fen 

Ces  hommes  redoubtables, 
Cea  brayee  qui  domptent  lea  men, 

Sur  terre  sont  traitables. 
Leur  bravoure  imb^le 

S'acbame  et  yient  dans  nos  prisona 
Demander  au  asile 

B^s  le  premier  coup  de  cannon. 

T. 

"  k  Carillon  >  I'on  dit  pourtant 

Qu'ila  auront  leur  reyanche, 
Autant  en  emporte  le  vent, 

II  souffle  dans  la  mancbe. 
Les  Canadiens  leur  font  pear, 

Et  Loudon  est  trop  sage 
Pour  oser  contre  leur  yaleur, 

Mesurer  son  courage !  " 

>  Tml,  Tidi,  Tioi.  *  Tieoiid«rof». 


